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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  October  0, 1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  eighty- first  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  for  hospitals  and  medical  attention, 
and  the  campaign  for  sanitary  and  cleanly  homes  recently  inaugu- 
rated has  been  vigorously  pursued.  To  teach  the  Indian  right  home 
life  gives  him  greater  resistance  to  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
strengthens  his  hold  upon  life.  As  the  battle  for  comfortable  fire- 
sides and  for  hygienic  living  goes  on  in  white  communities,  so  does 
the  Indian  Service  seek  the  same  end  through  every  means  at  its 
command.  Tuberculosis  takes  an  excessive  toll  from  the  Indian, 
but  an  aggressive  and  unceasing  campaign  against  this  terrible 
menace  is  certainly  checking  its  progress. 

The  conservation  of  Indian  baby  life  has  appealed  splendidly  to 
the  best  efforts  of  every  person  connected  with  the  service  and  the 
response  has  been  notable.  The  Indian  mother  and  father  are  being 
taught  proper  ways  of  protecting  their  young  children  so  that  they 
may  grow  to  strong  physical  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  antip- 
athy of  the  Indian  woman  to  the  white  man's  hospital  is  fast  being 
overcome  and  the  medicine  man  will  soon  be  only  a  memory. 

The  most  radical  departure  from  the  old  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Indian  was  made  in  the  formation  and  introduction  of  a  new 
and  comprehensive  vocational  course  of  study.  It  adequately  meets 
all  the  Indian's  industrial  and  home-building  needs,  and  is  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  best  academic  thought  to  the  requirements  of 
a  vocational  education. 

The  last  year  has  been  instructive  and  profitable  for  the  Indians. 
They  have  made  a  remarkable  showing  in  increased  acreage  and 
yield  of  lands  cultivated.  Their  stock  interests,  both  individual  and 
tribal,  have  been  a  wonderful  success.  Tribal  herds  have  been  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  They  have  been  indi- 
vidually taught  to  take  care  of  their  farms,  fences,  stock,  and  imple- 
ments and  have  acquired  valuable  lessons  in  thrift  and  industry. 
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HEALTH. 

A  determined  fight  has  been  made  for  preventive  measures  against 
disease  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  greatest  problems  confronting  us  are  tuberculosis,  trachoma, 
and  a  high  infant  mortality. 

Medical  supervisors  visit  as  frequently  as  possible  each  agency  and 
school,  make  medical  inspections,  and  suggest  remedies  for  unhealth- 
ful  and  insanitary  conditions.  The  special  physicians  are  principally 
engaged  in  eye  work,  all  being  ophthalmologists.  They  are  con- 
stantly on  the  road,  performing  the  various  eye  operations  required, 
instituting  campaigns  against  trachoma,  and  instructing  local  phy- 
sicians in  the  best  treatment  of  that  disease  and  other  eye  affections 
found  among  the  Indians. 

The  field  dentists  visit  the  schools  and  do  the  requisite  dental  work 
for  the  school  children.  They  have  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  doing 
work  among  the  adult  Indians  who  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  such  attention. 

The  duties  of  the  school  and  agency  physicians  are  extensive  and 
include  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  field  matrons  are  doing  a  wonderfully  helpful  work ;  they  are 
the  good  Samaritans  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  many  more  than  our 
funds  will  now  permit  could  be  employed  to  great  advantage. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  is  difficult,  but  the  problem  in  the 
schools  is  now  nearly  solved.  The  number  of  these  cases  has  in  most 
places  been  materially  reduced  by  the  curing  of  disease  in  the  older 
pupils,  yet  the  introduction  of  new  cases  into  the  schools  in  the 
primary  grades  continues  to  some  extent.  This  will  continue  until 
greater  inroads  can  be  made  on  the  foci  of  infection  in  the  homes  of 
the  older  Indians.  Since  the  installation  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pullman  towel  system,  the  segregation  of  acute  trachomatous  cases, 
and  the  institution  of  regular  treatment,  new  cases  seldom  appear 
except  through  outside  infection. 

Among  the  older  Indians  the  elimination  of  trachoma  has  not  been 
accomplished,  but  progress  is  everywhere  apparent. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  ever  present  problem,  and  the  Indian  has  no 
racial  immunity  to  tubercular  infection.  The  records  show  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  Indian  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  among 
children,  and  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  primary  infection 
occurs  in  childhood.  Among  young  children  under  2  years  of  age 
the  appearance  of  tuberculosis  is  almost  inevitably  the  precursor  of 
a  fatal  issue.  We  are  therefore  strenuously  exerting  our  efforts  to 
protect  the  infants  and  children,  which  is  being  done  through  a 
campaign  of  education  looking  to  better  methods  of  caring  for 
them. 
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In  furtherance  of  our  health  campaign,  on  January  10,  1916,  I 
sent  the  following  letter  to  every  Indian  Service  employee  and  to 
others  known  to  be  interested  or  those  who,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  induced  to  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  health  betterments  among  the  Indians. 

In  an  address  before  the  Congress  on  Indian  Progress  held  at  San  Francisco 
in  August  of  last  year  I  said : 

11  It  is  our  chief  duty  to  protect  the  Indian's  health  and  to  save  him  from 
premature  death.  Before  we  educate  him,  before  we  conserve  his  property, 
we  should  save  his  life.  If  he  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  must  care  for  the 
children.  We  must  stop  the  tendency  of  the  Indian  to  diminish  in  number, 
and  restore  a  condition  that  will  insure  his  increase.  Every  Indian  hospital 
bed  not  necessarily  occupied  with  those  suffering  from  disease  or  injury 
should  be  available  for  the  mother  in  childbirth.  It  is  of  first  importance 
that  we  begin  by  reestablishing  the  health  and  constitution  of  Indian  children. 
Education  and  protection  of  property  are  highly  important,  but  everything  is 
secondary  to  the  basic  condition  which  makes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race." 

That  thought  has  deepened  its  hold  upon  my  convictions. 

We  must  guarantee  to  the  Indian  the  first  of  inalienable  rights — the  right  to 
live.  No  race  was  ever  created  for  utter  extinction.  The  chief  concern  of 
all  ethics  and  all  science  and  all  philosophies  is  life. 

The  Indian  has  demonstrated  his  numanity  and  his  capacity  for  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  amid  conditions  not  always  propitious  and  I  am  eager  to 
participate  with  all  the  favoring  forces  that  contribute  to  his  racial  triumph, 
believing  as  I  do  that  when  he  comes  to  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  modern 
world  his  achievements  will  enrich  and  brighten  the  civilization  of  his  native 
land. 

I  should  like  to  get  the  feeling  I  have  upon  this  question  into  the  conscience 
and  aspirations  of  every  Indian  Service  employee  until  there  shall  prevail  a 
sort  of  righteous  passion  to  see  that  every  Indian  child  has  a  fair  chance 
to  live. 

There  is  something  fundamental  here: 

We  can  not  solve  the  Indian  problem  without  Indians.  We  can  not  educate 
their  children  unless  they  are  kept  alive. 

All  our  Indian  schools,  reservations,  individual  allotments,  and  accumulated 
incomes  tend  pathetically  toward  a  wasted  altruism  if  maintained  and  con- 
served for  a  withering,  decadent  people. 

If  we  have  an  Indian  policy  worthy  of  the  name,  its  goal  must  be  an  endur- 
ing and  sturdy  race,  true  to  the  noblest  of  its  original  instincts  and  virtues 
and  loyally  sympathetic  with  our  social  and  national  life;  a  body  of  efficient 
citizens  blending  their  unique  poise  and  powers  with  the  keen  and  sleepless 
vigor  of  the  white  man. 

We  must,  therefore,  renew  daily  our  warfare  against  the  arch  foe  of  effi- 
ciency— disease. 

We  must  begin  at  the  right  place — not  only  with  the  infant  at  its  mother's 
breast,  but  with  the  unborn  generation. 

The  new  campaign  for  health  in  which  I  would  enlist  you  is  first  of  all  to 
save  the  babies. 

Statistics  startle  us  with  the  fact  that  approximately  three-fifths  of  the 
Indian  infants  die  before  the  age  of  5  years. 

Of  what  use  to  this  mournful  mortality  are  our  splendidly  equipped 
schools? 
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I  earnestly  call  upon  every  Indian  Bureau  employee  to  help  reduce  this 
frightful  percentage.  Superintendents,  teachers,  physicians,  matrons,  nurses, 
everyone  can  do  something  by  instruction  or  example,  the  physician  with  his 
science,  the  nurse  with  her  trained  skill,  the  matron  with  her  motherly  solici- 
tude, all  of  us  by  personal  hygiene,  cleanliness,  and  sobriety. 

With  this  idea  uppermost,  all  employees  whose  duties  bring  them  in  touch 
with  Indian  families  must  work  in  closest  harmony  for  surrounding  the 
expectant  Indian  mother  with  favorable  health  conditions  before  and  after 
childbirth.  The  sanitation  of  the  homes  of  such  women  should  have  special 
attention  and  no  baby  allowed  to  be  born  into  an  environment  germinating 
disease,  if  prevention  is  available. 

The  simplest  rules  of  motherhood  applied  under  intelligent  and  friendly 
direction  would  save  most  of  the  Indian  babies  who  annually  nil  untimely  graves. 

I  want  to  send  this  safety,  as  far  as  possible,  into  every  home  of  an  Indian 
mother,  whether  that  home  be  a  tepee,  a  tent,  a  log  house  with  dirt  floors  or 
a  more  comfortable  abode. 

This  means  work,  hard  work,  but  the  reward  will  be  living  souls. 

I  shall  expect  each  superintendent  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  home  con- 
ditions of  every  Indian  family  on  the  reservation  and  to  adopt  practical  and 
effective  means  for  quick  and  certain  improvement. 

Superintendents  must  organize  such  a  system  of  cooperative  information 
through  their  employees  as  will  enable  them  to  do  this,  exercising,  of  course, 
great  care  and  discretion  in  gathering  the  requisite  information. 

I  shall  consider,  on  the  superintendent's  recommendation,  a  reasonable  use  of 
individual  Indian  moneys  for  the  improvement  of  insanitary  homes,  where  the 
family  has  such  funds.  In  the  absence  of  such  moneys,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  clean  and  wholesome  conditions  through  the  efforts  of  the 
adult  members  of  the  family.  If  there  are  no  members  physically  able  to  labor, 
expenditure  may  be  recommended  from  the  funds  "  Relieving  distress  and  pre- 
vention, etc.,  of  disease  among  Indians." 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this :  We  must,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  the  intol- 
erable conditions  that  infest  some  of  the  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  death  instead  of  life. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  field  matron  to  learn  of  conditions  existing  in  Indian 
homes  and  of  cases  requiring  medical  attention  and  report  them  to  the  super- 
intendent. It  will  be  her  duty  to  see  that  the  prospective  niother  knows  what 
equipment  is  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  her  new-born  babe,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  provision  which  the  husband  should  make  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  mother  and  child  should  be  early  and  urgently  impressed  upon 
him. 

Physicians  must  be  promptly  advised  of  all  cases  of  prospective  motherhood 
and  they  must  see  that  proper  attention  is  given  before  and  after  that  event, 
arranging,  if  practicable,  for  hospital  facilities  where  the  home  surroundings 
are  unfavorable.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  mother  has 
nourishing  food  before  and  following  childbirth. 

I  am  advised  that  the  death  rate  among  Indian  babies  is  most  excessive  after 
the  nursing  period  when,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  they  are  given  im- 
proper food,  such  as  green  fruits,  melons,  or  corn,  made  further  harmful,  per- 
haps, by  the  presence  of  flies,  and  from  the  use  of  which  intestinal  disorders 
are  almost  sure  to  follow. 

There  should  be  vigilant  and  unrelenting  effort  to  impress  upon  parents  the 
great  importance  of  supplying  food  which  will  furnish  proper  nourishment  for 
the  growing  child.     There  should  be  constant  endeavor  to  educate  parents  to 
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an  understanding  of  the  value  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or 
condensed  milk,  pure  water,  and  suitable  solid  food,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  cleanliness  of  person,  cooking  utensils,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  use. 

It  would  be  worth  while,  it  would  be  great,  if  we  could  lift  the  Indian  out  of 
his  uninformed  condition  and  induce  him  to  see  that  the  natural  and  beautiful 
love  he  has  for  his  children  will  not  keep  them  alive  and  well  and  joyous 
unless  supplemented  by  a  rational  use  of  food,  clothing,  fresh  air,  and  pure 
water. 

If  Government  aid  is  necessary  to  bring  health  out  of  disease  and  squalor,  it 
should  not  be  withheld,  but  good  results,  if  obtained,  will  scarcely  continue 
unless  the  Indian  parents  exchange  indolence  for  industry  and  are  awakened 
to  the  use  and  beauty  of  personal  and  environing  cleanliness. 

This  campaign  for  better  babies,  for  the  rescue  of  a  race,  calls  for  redoubled 
energy  and  zeal  throughout  the  service,  for  it  means  personal  work  and  tire- 
less patience.  It  is  a  well-nigh  stupendous  task,  but  will  be  a  glorious  one  if 
we  can  make  successful  headway. 

I  believe  that  the  high  aspirations  and  missionary  spirit  generally  prevailing 
among  our  field  employees  are  a  guaranty  of  substantial  and  lasting  achieve- 
ments, and  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  have  the  quickened  cooperation  of  all 
denominational  agencies,  religious  missionaries,  and  mission  schools  having 
special  interest  in  the  Indian's  spiritual  welfare  and  whose  priceless  labors, 
luminant  with  self-sacrifice  and  religious  fervor,  have  done  so  much  for  the 
red  man.    We  shall  all,  I  am  sure,  exert  an  irrestible  union  of  effort. 

The  educational  propaganda  against  disease  must,  of  course,  be  steadily  In- 
creased and  strengthened.  Our  Indian  schools,  where  so  many  of  the  rising 
generations  are  assembled,  are  well  organized  and  should  be  a  mighty  instru- 
mentality for  health  and  higher  ideals  of  life.  In  their  education  of  girls  I 
hope  to  see  added  emphasis  given  to  such  subjects  as  home  nursing,  child  wel- 
fare, and  motherhood,  the  sanitation,  arrangement,  and  management  of  the 
home,  and  that  nothing  reasonable  shall  be  spared  to  fit  every  Indian  girl  for 
intelligent  housekeeping  and  for  attractive  home-making. 

There  is  among  the  Indians  a  marked  and  tender  affection  for  their  children, 
but  too  often  the  wife,  the  mother,  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  burden  bearer. 
I  wish  we  might  see  this  habit  overcome,  for  it  is  distinctly  barbaric.  I  want 
to  see  developed  and  prevalent  in  every  Indian  school  from  the  least  to  the 
largest  that  modern  and  truly  chivalrous  spirit  that  recognizes  and  respects  the 
sacredness  of  womanhood.  I  should  like  to  have  every  Indian  boy  leave  school 
with  this  lofty  and  just  sentiment  fused  into  his  character  as  the  picture  in 
porcelain,  because  of  the  deep  and  exquisite  power  it  will  have  to  bless  his 
future  home  with  health  and  happiness. 

While,  therefore,  this  appeal  aims  primarily  at  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
child  and  is  intended  to  enforce  the  thought  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  race 
may  depend  vitally  upon  what  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  for  its  new  gen- 
eration, it  is  also  a  message  of  reenforcement  to  every  utterance  and  every 
effort  expressed  or  put  forth  within  the  Indian  Service  in  behalf  of  the  adult 
against  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  every  other  disease;  against  the  liquor 
curse  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of  enervating  drug  or  dope.  I  look  to  the  schools 
chiefly  to  safeguard  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  there  against  these  deadly 
scourges,  and  there  must  be  no  abatement  but  rather  renewed  and  continuing 
energies  in  this  direction. 

In  closing,  I  ask  every  employee  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  widening  our  work 
against  disease    until   our   Indian  reservations   become   the   home   of   healthy. 
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happy,  bright-eyed  children  with  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  our  schools  become 
impregnable  defenses  against  every  enemy  to  healthy  and  high-minded  boys 
and  girls. 

The  campaign  thus  started  has  developed  widespread  interest  in 
this  work,  and  almost  unbelievable  results  have  been  secured.  Wom- 
en's meetings  are  held  frequently,  with  lectures  on  various  child- 
welfare  topics  by  the  physicians,  field  matrons,  and  others.  Little- 
mothers'  leagues  have  been  formed  among  the  schoolgirls,  and  nu- 
merous other  activities  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  baby  have  been  organized  on  the  reservations.  At  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  special  emphasis  has  been  given  the 
instruction  of  the  older  girls  in  nursing,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
the  care  of  children,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  this  teaching 
is  often  reflected  in  the  Indian  homes  through  the  returned  girl 
students,  while  the  children,  who  soon  become  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  race,  promptly  and  greatly  profit  thereby. 

At  all  Indian  Service  hospitals  every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
for  the  Indian  mother  during  childbirth  and  to  bring  to  the  hos- 
pitals every  such  case  as  may  not  have  proper  home  surroundings. 
To  the  greatest  extent  possible  those  mothers  who  are  not  cared  for 
in  hospitals  are  assisted  by  the  physicians  or  field  matrons,  and,  as 
far  as  facilities  will  permit,  a  systematic  follow-up  system  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  all  newborn  infants. 

At  many  of  the  Indian  fairs  last  fall  a  baby  show  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  baby 
show  at  every  Indian  fair  to  be  held  this  year.  These  contests  have 
created  much  interest  among  the  Indians,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances at  fairs  where  white  and  Indian  babies  competed  Indian 
babies  won  t^ie  first  award. 

On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  a  most  aggressive  effort  has  been 
made  to  improve  insanitary  Indian  homes.  A  special  physician  and 
a  woman  supervisor  spent  several  months  there  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  field  matron  and  assistants  have 
"  cleaned  up  "  the  Heart  Butte  district.  The  Indian  homes  there 
have  been  cleaned,  whitewashed,  and  repaired,  and  all  cases  needing 
medical  attention  have  been  placed  under  treatment.  The  Indians 
have  shown  interest  in  this  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  permanent 
improvement  has  been  made. 

Homes  of  tubercular  Indians  are  placarded,  and  cases  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  sanitorium  treatment  are  sent 
to  the  several  sanitoria. 

Reports  from  these  sanitoria  are  very  encouraging  and  show  that 
among  Indians,  when  placed  in  a  proper  environment,  the  disease,  in 
a  reasonable  number  of  cases  not  incomparable  to  similar  conditions 
among  whites,  can  be  arrested. 
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Hospitals  have  recently  been  completed  or  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Carson,  Pima,  Mescalero,  Navajo,  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho,  Turtle  Mountain,  Blackfeet,  Choctaw-Chickasaw,  Crow  Creek, 
Hoopa  Valley,  Jicarilla,  Spokane,  Cherokee,  San  Juan,  Tohatchi, 
and  additions  at  Genoa  and  Crow. 

Constantly  increasing  correspondence  concerning  health  matters 
shows  the  very  great  interest  which  has  been  aroused.  Educational 
and  publicity  measures  to  keep  up  and  increase  interest  in  sanitation 
have  been  taken.  Press  dispatches  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis are  made  use  of  in  the  Indian  school  journals.  Individual 
letters  are  written  to  tubercular  cases  urging  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  means  offered  for  their  relief,  and  all  employees  of  the  service 
are  urged  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  exploit  the  value  of  preventive 
measures.  Medical  journals  have  been  supplied  to  physicians,  and 
special  medical  pamphlets  have  been  widely  distributed. 

At  all  of  the  institutes  held  during  the  summer  health  matters 
were  especially  emphasized.  Practically  all  of  the  reservation  and 
school  superintendents  attended  these  meetings  and  there  carefully 
prepared  reports  on  vital  statistics  developing  the  startling  fact  that 
on  nearly  all  of  the  reservations  there  had  been  more  births  than 
deaths  during  the  last  year.  These  institute  reports  are  not  available 
for  this  publication,  but  they  have  come  to  me  in  such  way  as  to  be 
dependable. 

EDUCATION. 

The  preparation  and  introduction  of  a  new  and  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  Indian  schools  marks  a  forward  step  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Indian  Service.  For  many  years  the  general  country 
has  recognized  a  vital  deficiency  in  its  system  of  education.  There 
has  been  a  chasm,  often  impassable,  between  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  school  and  the  selection  of  a  vocation  in  life.  The  Indian 
Service  has  recognized  a  similar  deficiency,  although  partially  over- 
come in  its  system.  The  new  vocational  course  of  study  for  Indian 
schools  is  believed  to  provide  a  safe  and  substantial  passage  from 
school  life  to  success  in  real  life.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  this  course.  In  the  fall  of  1915  a  committee  of  eight 
of  the  experienced  and  strong  men  of  the  service,  representing  the 
various  classes  of  schools  and  reservations,  were  called  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  course  of  study  which  could  and 
should  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  all  Indian  schools  through- 
out the  United  States.  For  a  year  or  more  much  thought  and  time 
had  been  put  upon  gathering  material  to  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  new  course.  Courses  of  study  were  ob- 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 2 
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tained  from  nearly  all  of  the  States,  from  agricultural  schools,  from 
home  economics  schools,  from  trade  schools,  and  from  every  source 
from  which  it  was  thought  practical  suggestions  could  be  gotten. 
The  committee  critically  examined  all  available  material,  selected 
out  of  it  such  parts  as  were  found  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  Indian 
schools,  and  with  this  as  a  foundation  began  the  task  of  developing 
a  practical  course  for  use  in  all  Indian  day,  reservation  boarding, 
and  nonreservation  training  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  thus  tie  the  course  to  typical  public  school 
courses  because  of  the  fact  that  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly 
going  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  comparatively  a  few  decades 
will  take  their  places  alongside  of  white  boys  and  girls  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  population.  For  the  present,  however, 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  this  ideal  to  be 
realized.  Furthermore,  while  the  academic  courses  offered  in  the 
public  schools  are  adaptable  to  Indian  children's  needs,  the  indus- 
trial courses  of  the  public  schools  are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
for  Indian  schools.  This  was  an  important  factor  in  arriving  at 
the  decision  to  prepare  a  special  course  for  Indian  schools,  and 
while  the  committee  on  course  of  study  thought  it  advisable  to  in- 
corporate many  of  the  ideals  of  public  school  academic  courses  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  it  was  found  necessary  to  blaze  almost  a 
new  trail  in  developing  the  vocational  features  of  the  course  for 
Indian  schools.  Indian  schools  must  train  the  Indian  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  To  do  this  requires  a  system  of  schools  and  an 
organization  capable  of  preparing  the  Indian  young  people  to  earn 
a  living  either  among  their  own  people  or  away  from  the  reservation 
homes  and  in  competition  with  their  white  brethern.  This  con- 
templates a  practical  system  of  schools  with  an  essentially  vocational 
foundation.  In  other  words,  the  Indian  needs  a  school  that  will 
fit  him  as  fully  as  possible  for  the  life  of  his  immediate  future  and 
the  changing  conditions  that  may  mark  his  remoter  future.  The 
school  should  accomplish  this  as  quickly  as  is  compatible  with  thor- 
oughness. The  economic  needs  of  all  people — of  the  Indian  espe- 
cially— demand  that  the  schools  provide  for  instruction  along  emi- 
nently practical  lines.  Indian  schools  must  provide  that  form  of 
training  and  instruction  which  leads  directly  to  productive  effi- 
ciency and  self-support. 

To  give  those  who  may  be  interested  in  Indian  education  an  idea 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  course  of  study,  an  outline  of  it  is 
made  a  part  of  this  report: 
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OUTLINE   OF  COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

PRIMARY   DIVISION. 
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General  Exercises. 
(15  miuutes.) 


Conversational 
oral  exercises. 


and    other 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  time  assigned  to  a  subject  indicates  its  relative  importance. 

First  Grade: 

(Music. 

[Manners  and  Eight  Conduct. 

Personal  experiences  and 

observations. 

Nature  study. 

Health. 

Activities  of  home,  school, 

and  community. 

History. 

Picture  study. 

Reproductions. 

Stories. 
English..  / 

,M     .  .  I  Dramatization. 

(90  minutes.) 

Numbers,  etc. 

^Memory  work. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 

(20  minutes.) 

Industrial  Work. 

(60  minutes.) 

Occupation  and  Study. 

(85  minutes.) 

Recreation. 

(90  minutes.) 


Second  Grade: 

General  Exercises. 
(15  minutes.) 


English 

(70  minutes.) 


I  Music. 
Manners  and  Right  Conduct. 

Conversational     and    other 

oral  exercises. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 


Expand  on  work  of  first 

grade. 
Health. 
History. 
Geography. 


Numbers. 

(20  minutes). 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 

(20  minutes.) 
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Second  Grade — Continued. 


Industrial  Work 

(60  minutes.) 
Occupation  work  and  study. 

(85  minutes.) 
Recreation. 

(90  minutes.) 
Third  Grade: 


Sanitation. 
Gardening. 
Sewing. 


General  Exercises. 
(15  minutes.) 


English , 

(70  minutes.) 


Music. 
Civics. 
Manners  and  Right  Conduct. 


Conversational     and     other 
oral  exercises. 


Continue  work  of  grade  2. 
Health. 
History. 
Geography. 
Gardening. 

School  acti  vities ,  as  games, 
industrial  work,  etc. 


Reading. 
Spelling. 
Language  (written,  and  mechanics). 


Arithmetic. 

(30  minutes.) 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 
(20  minutes.) 

Gardening. 
Repair  work. 
Sanitation. 
Sewing. 
Cooking. 
Housekeeping. 
Occupation  work  and  study. 

(105  minutes.) 
Recreation. 

(90  minutes.) 


Industrial  Work l . 
(90  minutes.) 


1  All  the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades  who  have  reached  the  age  of  10  years  are  to  be  given 
this  work. 
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The  time  assigned  to  a  subject  indicates  its  relative  importance. 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


English 

(110  minutes.) 


First  Grade: 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Conversational  and  other  oral  exercises. 
History. 
Health. 
Numbers. 
Nature  study. 

Reading  and  written  exercises. 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 

(20  minutes.) 

Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 

Industrial  Work Small  and  young  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  work 

(240  minutes.)  full  time. 

Physical  Training. 
(GO  minutes.) 

Evening  hour Little  folks,  free  play.     Adults,  miscellaneous  exercises. 

(60  minutes.) 
Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours — 10  hours  for  little  folks.) 
Second  Grade: 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 
iCurrent  events,  once  each  week. 
Conversational  and  other  oral  exercises. 
History. 
Health. 
Reading. 
Nature  study. 

Mechanics  of  language  and  written  exercises. 
Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 

(20  minutes.) 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 
(20  minutes.) 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


English 

(90  minutes.) 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 
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Second  Grade — Continued. 

Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 

Industrial  Work Small  and  young  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  work 

(240  minutes.)  full  time. 

Physical  Training. 
(60  minutes.) 

Evening  hour JLittle  folks,  free  play. 

(60  minutes.)  (Adults,  miscellaneous  exercises. 

Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 
(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours — 10  hours  for  little  folks.) 
Third  Grade: 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Civics,  once  each  week. 
Conversational  and  other  oral  exercises. 
History. 
Health. 
Reading. 
Geography. 

Mechanics  ol  language  and  written  exercises. 
Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 

(30  minutes.) 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 

(20  minutes.) 
Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 
Industrial  Work. 

(240  minutes.) 
Physical  Training. 
(60  minutes.) 
Evening  hour. 

(60  minutes.) 
Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.  > 
Sleep. 

(9  hours— 10  hours  for  little  folks.) 


English , 

(80  minutes.) 
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PREVOCATIONAL   DIVISION. 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  time  assigned  to  a  subject  indicates  its  relative  importance. 

Fourth  Grade : 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 

Current  events,  once  each  week. 

Music,  once  each  week. 

Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 

Civics,  once  each  week. 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


'Review  work  of  previous 

grades. 

Stories  of  travel. 

History. 

Conversational    and 

other 

Personal  experiences  and 

oral  exercises 

< 

observation  of  the  pupils. 

(Five     20-minute 

les- 

Dramatization. 

sons  per  week.) 

Nature  study. 
Agriculture. 
Games. 
Picture  study. 

English 

Reading 

Readers. 

(tid  minutes.) 

(Five     20-minute 
sons  per  week.) 

les-  ' 

Classics. 
History. 
Nature. 

Language 

(Two     20-minute 
sons  per  week.) 

les- 

Mechanics     of     language 
and  written  exercises. 

Spelling. 

(Three  20-minute  leBsons 

per  week.) 

Arithmetic. 

(30  minutes.) 

Geography 13  lessons  per  week. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  >2  lessons  per  week. 

(30  minutes.)  ] 

Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate). 

(25  minutes.) 
Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 

_    ,        ,  ,  __  (instruction,  30  minutes. 

Industrial  Work { 

Production,  2 JO  minutes. 
(240  minutes.)  l 
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Physical  Training 

(60  minutes.) 


Fourth  Grade — Continued. 

Competitive  group  games,  two  or  three  times  per  week. 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  times  per 
week. 

Study,  at  least  three  nights  each  week. 
Literary   and    debating   so- 
cieties  

Entertainments 

Religious  instruction 

Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 


Evening  hour 
(60  minutes.) 


Other  nights. 


(9  hours.) 
Fifth  Grade: 

General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


English 

(60  minutes.) 


Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 
Civics,  once  each  week. 
Conversational     and    other 
oral  exercises.  For    outline    i 

(Five    20-minute     les-       grade, 
sons  per  week.) 


fourth 


Reading 

(Five     20-minute 
sons  per  week.) 


les- 


Language 

(Two      20-minute 
sons  per  week.) 

Spelling. 

(Three    20-minutes 
sons  per  week.) 


Readers. 

Classics. 

History. 

Nature. 

Mechanics  of  language  and 
written  exercises. 

A  great  deal  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mechanics  of 
language  is  to  be  taught 
with  oral  exercises. 


les- 


Arithmetic. 

(30  minutes.) 
Geography 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

(39  minutes.) 
Writing  and  Drawing  (alternate) 

(25  minutes.) 
Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 


3  lessons  per  week. 
2  lessons  per  week. 
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Fifth  Grade — Continued. 


(instruction,  30  minutes. 
I  Production,  210  minutes. 
Competitive  group  games. 

(Two  or  three  times  per  week.) 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  times  per 
t    week. 

Study,  at  least  three  nights  each  week. 
Literary    and    debating    so- 
cieties   

Entertainments 

.Religious  instruction 

Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 


Industrial  Work .  . 
(240  minutes.) 

Physical  training.  . 
(60  minutes.) 


Evening  hour. . . 
(60  minutes.) 


Other  nights. 


(9  hours.) 
Sixth  Grade: 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


English 

(60  minutes.) 


Assembly,  once  each  week. 

Current  events,  once  each  week. 

Music,  once  each  week. 

Manners  and  right  conduct,  once  each  week. 

Civics,  once  each  week. 

Conversational     and     otherJFor    outline    see 

oral  exercises j     grade. 

(Five  20-minute  lessons 

per  week.) 

Readers. 


fourth 


Reading. 


(Five  20-minute  lessons 
per  week.) 


Language 

(Two  20-minute  lessons 
per  week.) 


Classics. 
History. 
Nature. 

Mechanics  of  language  and 
written  exercises. 

A  great  deal  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mechanics  of 
language  is  to  be  taught 

.    with  oral  exercises. 


Spelling. 

(Three  20-minute  lessons  per  week.) 


Arithmetic. 

(30  minutes.) 

Geography 13  lessons  per  week. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  >2  lessons  per  week. 

(30  minutes.)  J 
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Sixth  Grade — Continued. 

History 13  lessons  per  week. 


Writing  or  Drawing. 

(25  minutes.) 
Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 


Industrial  Work.  . . 
(240  minutes.) 


2  lessons  per  week. 


[instruction,  30  minutes. 
I Production,  210  minutes. 


Physical  Training . 
(60  minutes.) 


Evening  hour. 

(60  minutes.) 


Other  nights. 


Competitive  group  games,  two  or  three  times  per  week. 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  times  per 

week. 
Study,  at  least  three  nights  each  week. 
Literary    and     debating 

cieties 

Entertainments 

Religious  instruction 

Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours.) 
Industrial  work  for  this  division  is  prevocational,  except  for  those  who  are  old 
enough  and  who  know  what  occupation  they  wish  to  and  should  follow.    These  pupils 
may  enter  the  regular  industrial  classes  of  the  vocational  division. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION. 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  time  assigned  to  a  subject  indicates  its  relative  importance. 

First  Year: 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Penmanship,  once  each  week. 
Civics,  once  each  week. 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


English Grammar. 

(60  minutes.)  (20  minutes.) 

Spelling. 

(15  minutes.) 
Vocational  Arithemtic. 

(40  minutes.) 
Industrial  Geography  and  Agricultural  Botany. 
(30  minutes.) 


Reading 

(25  minutes.) 


Classics. 

Health. 

History. 

Mechanics  of  language. 

Composition. 
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First  Year— Continued. 
Breathing  Exercises. 
(10  minutes.) 


Industrial  Work. 
(4  hours.) 


Physical  Training. . 

(60  minutes.) 
Study. 

(60  minutes.) 
Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours.) 


Drafting,  2  hours  per  week. 
Instruction,  1$  hours  per  week. 
Application,  20£  hours  per  week. 

Competitive  group  games,  two  or  three  lessons  per  week. 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  lessons  per 
week. 


Second  Year: 


General  Exercises. 
(25  minutes.) 


Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Civics,  once  each  week. 
Penmanship,  once  each  week. 

Business  papers,  first  term. 


English 

(60  minutes.) 


Vocational  Arithmetic 
(40  minutes.) 

History,  first  term. 

Soils  and  Soil  Fertility 
(30  minutes.) 

Breathing  Exercises. 
(10  minutes.) 


Industrial  Work. 
(4  hours.) 


Reading 

(25  minutes.) 


Grammar , 

(20  minutes.) 
Spelling. 

(15  minutes.) 
and  Farm  and  Household  Accounts 


second  term. 


Classics. 

General  agriculture. 

History,  second  term. 

Health. 

Mechanics  of  language. 

Composition. 


Physical  Training. 

(60  minutes.) 
Study. 

(60  minutes.) 


[Drafting,  2  hours  per  week. 
Instruction,  ]£  hours  per  week. 
[Application,  20^  hours  per  week. 

[Competitive  group  games,  two  or  three  lessons  per  week. 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  lessons  per 
week. 
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Second  Year — Continued. 

Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours.) 

Third  Year: 

Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 

General  Exercises I  Current  events,  once  each  week. 

(25  minutes.)  Civics,  once  each  week. 

Miscellaneous,  once  each  week. 

Classics. 

History  of  materials  used 

Reading J     in  different  vocations. 

Health. 

English [History. 

(60  minutes.)  t Written. 

Mechanics  of  language. 

Composition J  Spelling. 

Grammar. 
Rhetoric. 
Farm  and  Household  Physics,  and  Chemistry  (alternate). 

(70  minutes.) 

Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 

{Drafting,  2  hours  per  week. 
Instruction,  1£  hours  per  week. 
Application,  20 \  hours  per  week. 

(Competitive  group  games,  two  or  three  lessons  per  week. 
Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  two  or  three  lessons  per 
week. 
Study. 

(60  minutes.) 
Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes. ) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours.) 


Fourth  Year: 


General  Exercises 
(25  minutes.) 


Assembly,  once  each  week. 
Music,  once  each  week. 
Current  events,  once  each  week. 
Civics,  once  each  week. 
Miscellaneous,  once  each  week. 
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English , 

(45  minutes.) 


Reading. 


.Composition. 


Fourth  Year — Continued. 

Study  materials— history 

of,     supply,     demand, 
where. 
Classics. 
History. 
Health. 
Written. 

Mechanics  of  language. 
Spelling. 
Grammar. 
Rhetoric. 
Breathing  Exercises. 

(10  minutes.) 
Rural  Economics,  and  Insects  and  Insecticides  (alternate). 

(40  minutes.) 
Field  Crops  and  Plant  Diseases  (alternate). 
(45  minutes.) 

f  Instruction,  1£  hours  per  week. 
[Application,  22£  hours  per  week. 
Competitive  group  games  (two  or  three  lessons   per 

week). 
Military  and  gymnastics  drills  (two  or  three  lessons  per 
week). 


Industrial  Work.. 
(4  hours.) 

Physical  Training 
(60  minutes.) 


Study. 

(60  minutes.) 
Meals,  free  time,  extra  detail. 

(6  hours  15  minutes.) 
Sleep. 

(9  hours.) 

A  study  of  this  synopsis  shows  that  the  course  of  study  is  sepa- 
rated into  three  divisions — (1)  primary,  (2)  prevocational,  and  (3) 
vocational.  The  primary  division  includes  the  first  three  grades, 
the  prevocational  division  includes  the  next  three  grades,  and  the 
vocational  division  contemplates  a  four-year  course  above  the  sixth 
grade.  The  first  group  is  the  beginning  stage,  the  second  group  is 
the  finding  stage,  and  the  third  group  is  the  fitting  stage.  In  the  first 
six  years  the  course  parallels  the  public-school  courses  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  academic  work.  During  this  period  the  principles  are 
to  be  taught  and  the  application  of  them  is  to  be  made  just  as  soon 
after  instruction  as  possible.  The  knowledge  of  industrial  and  do- 
mestic activities  at  this  state  center  more  or  less  around  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  home.  This  is  the  period  when  the  boys  and  girls, 
through  trying  out  their  capacities,  are  finding  that  activity  to  which 
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it  is  thought  best  to  apply  themselves  definitely  in  the  vocational 
period.  The  course  has  been  planned  with  the  vocational  aim  very 
clearly  and  positively  dominant,  with  especial  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture and  home  making.  The  character  and  amount  of  academic 
work  has  been  determined  by  its  relative  value  and  importance  as 
a  means  of  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and 
housewife.  All  effort  is  directed  toward  training  Indian  boys  and 
girls  for  efficient  and  useful  lives  under  the  conditions  which  they 
must  meet  after  leaving  school. 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  the  course  introduced  and  tried  out 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  before  having  it  published  in 
permanent  form,  therefore  a  tentative  edition  was  printed  and  gotten 
ready  for  introduction  on  February  1,  1916.  To  aid  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  course  the  entire  Indian  country  was  divided  into  21 
districts,  and  an  equal  number  of  experienced  superintendents,  one 
from  each  district,  were  chosen  to  visit  the  schools  and  assist  the  local 
superintendents  and  workers  in  the  introduction  of  the  course.  In 
order  that  these  supervising  superintendents  might  be  better  quali- 
fied for  their  special  assignment,  they  were  brought  to  Washington 
and  spent  a  week  in  conference,  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
aims  and  purposes,  and  all  of  the  details  of  the  course.  Three  ses- 
sions were  held  each  day  and  every  feature  of  the  course  was  dis- 
cussed. Previous  to  and  during  these  conferences  copies  of  the 
course  of  study  were  submitted  to  leading  educators  of  the  country 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions.  A  number  of  educators  of  national 
reputation  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  conferences.  Such  criti- 
cisms, suggestions,  and  conferences  were  very  helpful  and  resulted 
in  being  able  to  offer  a  course  to  Indian  schools  which  had  the  in- 
dorsement of  leading  educators  from  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

On  February  1,  1916,  the  course  was  introduced  in  all  Indian 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  cordially  received 
everywhere,  as  the  need  of  a  standard  and  uniform  course  had  long 
been  felt.  The  supervising  superintendents  visited  all  of  the  schools 
once  or  twice  between  February  1  and  the  end  of  the  term  in  June 
and  rendered  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  the 
course.  As  a  further  means  of  perfecting  the  course  of  study  and 
aiding  in  its  introduction,  a  series  of  six  summer  institutes,  lasting 
two  weeks  each,  were  planned  and  held  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  these  institute 
meetings  and  of  the  officers  and  employees  was  the  development  of 
a  workable  plan  for  the  successful  introduction  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  new  course  of  study  and  thus  insure  its  intelligent 
and  complete  installation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
fiscal  year  1917.    The  institutes  were  held  at  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
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rence,  Kans. ;  Santa  Fe.,  N.  Mex. ;  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside, 
Cal. ;  Salem  Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg. ;  Tomah,  Wis.;  and 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  The  superintendents  of  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  except  10,  were  present.  The  total  attendance  was 
approximately  1,600.  Those  present  represented  all  departments  of 
Indian  schools,  industrial  as  well  as  academic,  and  also  all  phases 
of  reservation  work.  In  addition  to  a  varied  program  of  regular 
class  instruction,  in  which  English,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
health  were  emphasized,  daily  group  conferences  were  held,  at  which 
all  of  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  were  thoroughly  discussed. 
General  conferences  were  also  held  and  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  course,  as  well  as  ways  and  means  of  organizing  the  schools  to 
meet  its  requirements,  were  fully  discussed.  With  the  attendance  at 
these  institutes  being  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  Indian  school 
employee  force,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in 
the  Indian  Service,  the  aims  and  purposes  not  only  of  the  new  course 
of  study  but  of  the' many  and  varied  problems  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
are  undoubtedly  better  understood  and  more  keenly  appreciated  than 
ever  before,  and  thus  indirectly  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
the  new  course  of  study  has  become  a  means  of  vitalizing  and  unify- 
ing the  work  of  the  entire  service. 

Definite  plans  have  already  been  made  for  the  complete  installa- 
tion of  the  course  in  every  school  of  the  service  during  the  coming 
year.  Some  revision  of  the  course  will  be  made  during  the  year 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  found  advisable  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future,  but  as  a  whole  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  practical  and 
comprehensive. 

As  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  the  report,  it  is 
believed  that  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  the  new  vocational 
course  of  study  marks  an  epoch  in  Indian  education  and  through  the 
emphasis  of  vocational  education  and  training  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Indian  life  and  accomplishments. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  course  of  study  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing more  efficient  instruction,  I  have  directed  that  the  teachers  of 
the  service  should  hereafter  be  graded  and  judged  largely  by  their 
success  in  passing  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  their  classes. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  pupil  to  actually  accomplish 
the  work  before  being  so  promoted  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  any  promotions  which  are  not  warranted.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  conducting  uniform  examinations  for  all  Indian 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

NAVAJO   SCHOOL   FACILITIES. 

The  school  facilities  for  the  Indians  of  the  several  Navajo  reser- 
vations in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been  woefully  inadequate, 
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several  thousand  children  remaining  unprovided  for  in  that  terri- 
tory. Additional  facilities  for  them  are  being  secured  as  rapidly  as 
money  is  available  and  school  plants  can  be  constructed  or  enlarged. 
The  Leupp  Boarding  School  is  being  enlarged  to  provide  for  50  more 
boys  and  45  additional  girls.  At  Western  Navajo  the  boarding  school 
has  been  increased  by  an  additional  capacity  for  118  girls.  The 
boarding  schools  at  Fort  Defiance  and  Pueblo  Bonito  have  been  en- 
larged and  a  new  day  school  has  been  built  and  opened  at  Luki 
Chuki.  Plans  for  providing  additional  school  capacity  at  other 
points  under  the  San  Juan,  Navajo,  and  Pueblo  Bonito  superin- 
tendencies  are  being  definitely  made  and  will  rapidly  be  constructed. 

PAPAGO   SCHOOLS,   ARIZONA. 

Schools  have  been  completed  at  the  Indian  villages  of  Indian 
Oasis,  Santa  Rosa,  Gila  Bend,  Chiu  Chuischu,  and  Cockleburr  con- 
templated for  the  Papago  Indians  in  southern  Arizona  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  San  Xavier  and  Pima  superintendencies.  A 
school  is  being  erected  at  Quajote  and  another  soon  will  be  erected 
at  Vamori.  All  of  these  schools  will  be  opened  in  a  few  months. 
Each  has  a  capacity  of  40  pupils,  or  a  total  of  280  new  pupils  among 
the  Papagos. 

INDIAN   STUDENTS   IN   STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Importance  has  been  attached  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  child 
in  the  same  school  and  in  association  with  the  white  child.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of 
white  schools  to  the  presence  of  the  Indian,  but  this  feeling  is  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  public-school 
districts  there  is  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  this  office.  In  many 
places,  however,  where  Indians  are  on  or  adjacent  to  their  reserva- 
tions no  adequate  public  school  system  has  been  established  in  which 
the  Indian  children  can  be  accommodated. 

The  amount,  $20,000,  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was  inade- 
quate. It  was  all  expended  for  tuition  of  the  Indian  children  in  46 
public-school  districts,  and  a  number  of  applications  for  contracts 
were  denied  for  want  of  funds. 

The  price  paid  has  ranged  from  10  to  35  cents  per  pupil  per  day, 
but  the  more  common  rate  has  been  about  15  cents. 

TRAMP  STUDENTS. 

The  term  "tramp  student"  has  been  applied  to  those  students  who 
have  formed  the  habit  of  transferring  from  one  school  to  another, 
not  because  they  required  new  work  which  the  first  school  did  not 
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give  but  because  of  personal  caprice  or  perhaps  dissatisfaction  with 
necessary  or  merited  discipline. 

Often  students  have  been  admitted  to  far-distant  schools  and  their 
transportation  paid  by  the  Government,  the  schools  to  which  they 
made  application  being  without  knowledge  of  their  prior  enroll- 
ments. Again,  pupils  have  deserted  from  one  school  and  have  ap- 
plied later  for  admission  to  another  school.  Instructions  have  been 
issued  to  the  superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  these 
practices.  A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
pupils  will  thus  be  effected. 

The  following  expression  on  this  subject  is  an  excerpt  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  a  conference  held  in  San  Francisco  last  year: 

The  student  tramp  is  for  many  reasons  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion that  in  practically  all  of  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools  there  are 
Indian  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  transported  at  Government  expense  long 
distances  from  their  homes,  passing  other  schools  more  accessible  and  having  as 
good  facilities.  This  condition  is  ordinarily  inexcusable,  and  should  not  con- 
tinue. It  makes  a  large  and  unnecessary  expense  for  transportation,  encourages 
unrest,  has  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  student  body,  in  many  instances 
places  pupils  in  schools  wholly  foreign  to  their  after-life  residence,  limits  de- 
sirable acquaintance  with  those  with  whom  they  will  mingle  thereafter,  and  in 
an  industrial  way,  particularly  agricultural,  gives  but  little  opportunity  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  conditions  prevailing  in  their  respective  home  localities. 
Another  important  factor  is  that  the  nomadic  student  acquires  no  lasting  inter- 
est in  the  instituiton  where  he  attends  school ;  he  is  thus  robbed  of  that  beau- 
tiful relationship  which  should  maintain  and  ought  to  engender  a  life-long  pride 
in  the  school  where  he  received  his  education. 

SCHOOLS   OF   THE   FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

There  have  been  conducted  heretofore  two  boarding  schools  for  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  At  Collins  Institute  the  main  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  new  buildings  are  to  be  constructed.  At  Bloom- 
field  Seminary  the  school  building  was  burned  in  January,  1914. 
Hargrove  College  property,  at  Ardmore,  has  been  purchased  and 
will  be  opened  as  Bloomfield  Seminary.  Extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  order  to  fit  the  plant  for  its  purpose. 

There  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $275,000  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  public-school  districts  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  at  the  Qua- 
paw  superintendency  and  in  the  Osage  Nation,  which  had  been  de- 
prived of  school  revenue  because  of  the  nontaxable  Indian  lands 
within  the  districts.  This  amount  has  been  expended  under  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  in  assistance  of  approximately  2,400 
school  districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  approximate  amount  of  revenue 
of  which  the  districts  have  been  deprived.  There  have  been  so  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  approximately  20,000  children  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 
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INDUSTRIAL   CONTESTS. 

For  several  years  past  contests  have  been  held  in  which  all  students 
of  the  Indian  schools  have  engaged.  Prizes  have  been  awarded  and 
much  interest  and  benefit  found.  This  year  the  contests  were  indus- 
trial, the  students  submitting  articles  of  their  own  handiwork. 

The  following  interview  with  the  commissioner  appeared  in  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune,  where  he  stopped  en  route  returning  to 
Washington  from  attendance  at  the  institute  meetings  held  during 
the  summer : 

I  have  just  finished  a  tour  of  nearly  10,000  miles,  during  which  I  have  at- 
tended Indian  Service  employee  institutes  held  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Tomah,  Wis.,  and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
where  I  met  and  conferred  with  a  large  part  of  the  6,000  employees  of  the 
Indian  Service,  including  all  the  superintendents  of  the  reservations  and 
schools,  except  a  half  dozen  who  were  necessarily  absent. 

Each  of  these  institutes  was  in  session  two  weeks,  and  T  was  at  each 
of  them  two  or  three  days.  They  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
administrative  problems  and  to  work  out  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
vocational  education,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  vocational  course  in  the 
United  States.  While  strengthening  the  academic  side,  vocational  education 
is  stressed,  tlie  prominent  features  being  agriculture,  stock  raising,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  arts.  We  are  undertaking  to  make  the  Indians  successful 
farmers,  stock  raisers,  and  home  builders,  and  our  accomplishments  in  this 
respect  are  so  gratifying  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  If  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  progress  for  the  next  10  years  as  they  have  during  the  last 
3,  they  will  practically  become  self-supporting,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  congressional  appropriations.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  them  producers 
rather  than  altogether  consumers,  as  in  the  years  gone  by. 

The  Indians  have  advanced  more  rapidly  during  the  last  50  years  than  has 
any  other  race  of  people  within  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Indian  to  accom- 
plish as  much  in  50  years  as  the  Caucasian  has  achieved  in  2,000  years.  It 
requires  time  to  transform  a  people  from  buffalo  hunters  into  intensive  farmers. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  important  word  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  "patience" — 
patience  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Government, 
but  among  white  people  who  have  to  do  with  conditions  affecting  the  red  man. 
The  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  this  new  relationship  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  policy  of  cooperative  helpfulness  and  human  sympathy,  inject- 
ing red  blood  into  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  The  results  from  such  a 
procedure  have  been  marvelously  effective. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  the  announcement  that  the  Indian  is  no  longer  a 
vanishing  race.  Our  dependable  census  statistics  for  1916  disclose  the  fact, 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  health  campaign  recently  inaugurated,  there  are  to-day 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  10  years  ago,  5  years  ago, 
3  years  ago,  1  year  ago,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement  of  the  present 
administration  of  Indian  affairs.  While  it  is  important  to  educate  the  children, 
and  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Indian,  it  is  altogether  most  important  that 
we  save  his  life  and  restore  his  constitution. 
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A  large  element  in  the  success  of  our  campaign  for  health  betterment  has 
come  from  an  effective  attack  upon  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians.  Liquor 
has,  beyond  question,  been  the  Indian's  greatest  foe.  It  destroys  his  health, 
lowers  his  morals,  and  makes  him  an  easy  prey  of  the  unscrupulous.  The 
present  Congress  approved  our  antiliquor  campaign  by  increasing  the  appropria* 
tion  for  this  work  $50,000.  This  Congress  also  construed  the  word  "  liquor,"  as 
written  in  the  Federal  statutes,  to  include  beer,  and  enacted  a  law  making  the 
possession  of  liquor  in  Indian  country  prima  facia  evidence  of  intent  to  intro- 
duce and  sell.  With  these  added  weapons,  we  will  be  even  more  successful  in 
our  fight  with  the  liquor  demon. 

While  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  has  been  primarily  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  there  have  been  many  other  elements  of  helpful- 
ness, notable  among  them  being  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches  of  the 
country,  including  practically  every  denomination. 

I  have  been  active  in  a  professional  and  business  way  throughout  my  life. 
I  thought  I  understood  devotion  to  duty,  and  have  always  been  a  hard  worker, 
but  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  failed  to  say  to  my  old-time  friends  that 
until  entering  the  Indian  Service  I  had  no  such  conception  of  either  as  this 
new  experience  has  developed.  I  have  now  come  to  appreciate  the  satisfaction 
one  enjoys  in  the  personal  sacrifice  involved  in  doing  things  for  the  other  fellow. 
I  am  a  living  example  that  it  is  impossible  to  kill  a  man  with  hard  work. 

My  greatest  present  ambition  is  to  so  administer  this  great  responsibility  as 
to  invite  the  respect  of  our  entire  citizenship,  and  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  red  race. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK=RAISING  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Indians  have  made  continued  progress  during  the  year  in 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Final  reports  are  not  yet  available,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  the  total  cultivated  area  is  much  greater  than  last 
year,  when  a  large  increase  was  made  over  all  previous  years,  with 
consequent  encouraging  advancement  toward  self-support.  While 
getting  the  Indians  firmly  established  in  farming,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  furnish  them  large  quantities  of  seed  in  return  for  labor, 
to  be  paid  for  in  cash  on  the  reimbursable  plan,  or  returned  in  kind 
at  harvest.  Special  attention  has  been  directed  toward  educating  the 
Indians  to  select  and  save  their  own  seed.  A  conspicuous  example  is 
at  Sisseton,  where  only  $7,500  worth  of  seed  was  furnished  the 
Indians  in  1916,  as  compared  with  $11,500  for  1914.  The  importance 
of  seed  selection  and  its  testing  has  been  emphasized.  Many  cases  of 
noteworthy  activity  and  industry  by  the  Indians  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  have  come  to  my  notice  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  number  of  stock  on  various  reserva- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  natural  increase,  was  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  following  animals:  Blackfeet,  30  bulls;  Cheyenne  River, 
80  bulls,  1,360  heifers,  49  cows,  12  mares;  Colville,  300  heifers;  Crow, 
140  bulls;  Crow  Creek,  15  bulls,  11  heifers,  25  cows,  29  mares;  Flat- 
head, 3  bulls,  175  heifers  and  cows;  Fort  Belknap,  30  bulls;  Fort 
Hall,  30  bulls,  200  heifers;  Fort  Peck,  6  bulls,  20  heifers,  19  mares; 
Kaibab?  10  bulls,  200  heifers;  Klamath,  80  bulls;  Lower  Brule,  10 
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bulls,  307  heifers;  Moqui,  15  bulls;  Navajo,  25  bulls;  Pine  Kidge,  70 
bulls,  250  heifers,  186  cows,  186  mares;  Pueblo  day  schools,  10  bulls; 
Rosebud,  45  bulls,  1,014  heifers,  356  mares;  Shoshone,  50  bulls; 
Standing  Rock,  25  bulls,  530  heifers,  46  cows,  48  mares,  1,000  steers; 
Tongue  River,  25  bulls;  Uintah  and  Ouray,  12  bulls;  Walapai,  10 
bulls,  150  heifers ;  Blackfeet,  700  heifers.  The  purchase  of  250  heifers 
and  25  bulls  for  Camp  McDowell  is  now  pending,  the  superintend- 
ent having  been  instructed  to  procure  bids. 

The  following  interview  with  me  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country  immediately 
after  the  shipment  and  sale  of  the  Crow  cattle  mentioned : 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  recently  returned  from  Chi- 
cago, where  he  supervised  the  sale  of  34  carloads  out  of  a  shipment  of  51  cars  of 
Indian  cattle  from  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  17  carloads  having  been  sold 
at  Omaha  the  day  before.  The  commissioner  spent  most  of  a  day  on  horseback, 
riding  among  the  cattle  in  the  pens  of  the  stockyards,  discussing  the  cattle  and 
prices  with  his  commission  man  and  the  buyers. 

Commissioner  Sells  is  not  only  a  lawyer  and  banker,  but  is  also  a  real- thing 
farmer  and  stockman.  He  knows  the  business  from  every  angle.  In  a  conver- 
sation to-day  with  the  newspaper  men  Commissioner  Sells  said : 

"  Two  years  ago  last  June,  with  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  part  of  their 
lands,  we  purchased  for  the  Crow  Indians  7,000  2-year-old  heifers,  2,000  yearling 
steers,  and  350  bulls.  Since  then  these  cattle  have  been  handled  under  my  direc- 
tion and  the  immediate  supervision  of  Reservation  Superintendent  Estep  and 
Superintendent  of  Live  Stock  Willcutt,  assisted  by  Indian  stockmen  and  line 
riders. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  head  have  heretofore  been  sold,  but  this  sale  was 
the  first  big  shipment,  when  51  carloads  of  Crow  Indian  cattle  reached  the 
Omaha  and  Chicago  stockyards  and  sold  for  $97,993.42.  All  of  these  steers  were 
range  raised  and  grass  fed,  not  a  pound  of  corn  or  feed  other  than  grass  and 
hay  ever  having  been  fed  to  any  of  them.  Including  the  increase  of  the  herd, 
the  profit  of  the  Crow  Indians  on  the  original  purchase  in  27  months,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  has  been  $350,000.  The  first  year  after  the  purchase  of 
these  cattle,  the  Indians  cut  and  stacked  5,000  tons  of  hay  to  winter  their  herd, 
and  last  winter  cut  and  stacked  nearly  7,000  tons.  The  winter  loss  during  each 
of  these  two  years  has  been  about  2  per  cent,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  loss  usually  sustained  by  white  cattlemen  during  the  winters  of  the 
Northwest. 

"  Heretofore  our  conduct  of  the  stock  business  among  the  Indians  has  con- 
sisted largely  of  upbreeding  and  the  development  of  herds.  Everywhere  the 
Indians  have  taken  great  interest  in  their  stock,  both  as  to  tribal  herds  and 
those  individually  owned,  and  the  increase  in  number  and  value  has  been 
such  as  to  insure  a  business  man's  profit.  We  have  sold  wool  and  mutton  and 
some  horses,  but  we  are  only  now  commencing  to  widely  and  substantially 
realize  on  their  cattle. 

"  These  sales  from  the  Crow  Reservation  are  the  beginning  of  large  sales 
from  this  and  other  reservations.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  utilizing  the  grazing  lands  of  the  reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  and  positive  indication  of  the  responsive  disposition  of  the  Indians 
when  given  opportunity  with  sympathetic  encouragement  to  do  things  for  them- 
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"About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  inaugurated,  and  have  since  aggressively 
pursued,  a  policy  of  farm  and  stock-raising  betterments  among  the  Indians,  the 
immediate  purpose  being  to  make  them  producers  rather  than  altogether  con- 
sumers. Shortly  after  becoming  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  discovered 
that  the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  on  Indian  reservations  were  not  being 
utilized  as  they  should  have  been;  that  the  large  part  of  their  grazing  lands 
was  leased  to  white  men  for  a  minumum  rental,  and  likewise  much  of  the 
agricultural  land ;  that  the  Indians  were  not  making  proper  industrial  progress, 
and  that  their  income  from  the  leased  lands  was  much  less  than  should  have 
been  derived  either  when  rented  or  cultivated  by  themselves;  all  of  which 
meant  lack  of  progress  and  large  appropriations  by  Congress,  neither  of  which 
was  in  any  sense  satisfactory,  and  all  demanding  radical  change.  To  remedy 
this  condition,  the  Indian  Office  has  made  a  vigorous  and  unceasing  campaign, 
with  gratifying  results.  For  example,  three  years  ago  one  reservation  in  the 
Northwest  had  2,800  acres  under  plow;  last  year  there  was  in  cultivation  by 
Indians  on  this  reservation  15,000  acres.  The  advancement  is  not  so  great 
everywhere  as  there,  but  it  is  exemplary  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Indians  as  farmers  on  practically  all  the  reservations. 

"  It  can  not  be  expected  that  all  Indians  shall  advance  from  plainsmen  to 
intensive  farmers  in  one  generation,  but  that  they  are  now  making  tremendous 
progress  is  apparent  throughout  the  entire  country,  many  of  them  being  among 
the  best  and  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residence,  fre- 
quently comparing  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  As  stockmen  they 
have  been  even  more  successful.  The  Indian  is  a  natural  herdsman.  He  loves 
horses  and  readily  adapts  himself  to  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  Indian  Bureau  has  purchased  with  funds  of  the  Indians  (not  a 
dollar  of  the  amount  invested  being  gratuity)  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  for  tribal  herds  and  individual  Indians,  most  of  the 
purchases  being  for  upbreeding  stock  and  young  stuff — heifers  for  breeding  pur- 
poses; at  the  same  time  an  industrious  effort  has  been  made  to  dispose  of  in- 
ferior male  animals.  Accompanying  these  activities  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  leased  acreage.  The  carrying  capacity  for  reserva- 
tion pastures  has  been  reestimated,  rentals  increased  to  a  fair  price  and  round- 
ups and  counts  carefully  made  to  determine  where  lessees  failed  to  pay  for  the 
full  number  of  stock  grazed  under  their  permits.  For  example,  on  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  charges  to  grazing  permittees  were  advanced  so 
that  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  now  receive  $25,000  annually  more  than  at 
any  time  theretofore,  and  on  this  same  reservation  cattlemen  have  been  required 
to  pay  $34,000  excess  grazing  fees.  The  new  leases  cover  the  count  upon  which 
this  excess  payment  was  made.  Long-time  sheep  leases  on  a  reservation  in  the 
Northwest,  which  recently  expired,  have  been  made  to  new  lessees  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  $36,000  annually,  which  previously  paid  $16,000 ;  all  of  which 
charges  and  collections  are  entirely  reasonable  and  fair  "  as  between  man  and 
man  "  and  should  be  equally  just  as  between  white  men  and  Indians.  While 
the  protection  of  our  wards  is  a  first  consideration,  we  have  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  the  stockmen  in  matters  of  fencing,  water  supply, 
and  leases  sufficiently  long  to  realize  on  their  improvements  and  investment. 

"  Pony  stallions  are  no  longer  used,  and  the  horse  stock  is  being  so  rapidly 
improved  that  on  many  reservations  the  Indian-owned  horses  are  marketed 
for  prices  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  raised  by  white  ranchmen.  The 
southwestern  Indians,  notably  the  Navajos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  are 
among  the  best  sheep  raisers  in  the  United  States.  The  Navajos  own  more  than 
2,000,000  sheep,  and  they  are  now  being  upbred  so  rapidly  that  buyers  are  eager 
to  purchase  their  wool  at  the  same  price  paid  to  white  sheepmen.     Two  years 
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ago  we  purchased,  with  reimbursable  funds,  a  band  of  sheep  for  the  Jicarilla 
Indians,  and  last  year  their  net  profit  from  wool  alone  was  $3,600.  Recently 
Frank  Reed,  a  Crow  Indian,  sold  a  range-raised  and  grass-fed  steer  for  $10.50 
per  hundred.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  grass-fed  steer 
on  the  Chicago  market. 

"  These  conditions  and  achievements  now  exist  in  varying  degree  on  all 
Indian  reservations  and  among  numerous  individual  Indians. 

"  There  is  every  probability  that  the  Indian  will  soon  become  the  cattle  king 
of  America,  a  great  factor  in  the  world's  wool  market,  and  a  large  producer 
of  horses. 

"  If  the  Indians  continue  to  progress  as  rapidly  for  the  next  10  years  as  they 
have  for  the  past  3  years,  they  will  be  practically  self-supporting,  with  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  appropriations." 

LEASING  TRIBAL  LANDS   FOR  GRAZING  PURPOSES. 

That  I  might  pass  intelligently  upon  the  renewal  of  permits  for 
grazing  stock  on  Indian  reservations,  I  caused  an  experienced  stock- 
man to  thoroughly  examine  the  ranges  to  determine  their  real  carry- 
ing capacity  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  and  at  what  cost  a  better 
water  supply  could  be  developed;  also  the  necessity  for  and  the  ex- 
pense of  additional  fence  construction  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
number  of,  and  protection  for,  the  stock.  Round-ups  and  counts 
were  had  to  determine  whether  permittees  were  grazing  stock  in 
excess  of  the  lease  limit  for  which  they  were  paying  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  charges  for  grazing  privileges  made  to  the  end  that  a  fair 
and  just  rate  to  all  concerned  be  established.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
great  improvements  have  been  effected,  large  sums  collected  for  excess 
grazing,  and  fees  considerably  increased. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  the  individual  Indians  whose  allot- 
ments are  being  used  inside  of  the  big  pastures,  provision  has  been 
made  that  such  persons  be  paid  pro  rata  for  the  use  of  their  lands 
so  long  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  open  range,  or  that  they  may  with- 
draw them  from  the  range  by  inclosing  with  a  lawful  fence. 

LEASING  FOR  FARMING  AND   GRAZING  PURPOSES. 

Congress  has  at  various  times  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the 
leasing  of  individual  allotments  where  the  allottees  could  not  them- 
selves make  beneficial  use  of  their  lands  by  reason  of  age,  disability, 
or  inability.  To  permit  the  indiscriminate  leasing  of  these  allot- 
ments would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Al- 
lottees are  being  urged  to  go  upon  their  allotments  and  establish 
homes  and  work  the  lands  rather  than  to  depend  for  a  living  upon 
the  rentals  received.  However,  to  govern  cases  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  expedient  to  make  leases,  regulations  have  been  modified  and 
revised. 

Special  laws  have  been  enacted  to  cover  certain  reservations  and  in 
these  cases  particular  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  various  su- 
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perintendents.  It  is  believed  that  the  changes  made  in  the  regula- 
tions will  materially  assist  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  engage  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  pursuits. 

ERADICATION   OF   STOCK  DISEASES. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  suppressing  contagious 
diseases  which  have  been  prevalent  among  the  live  stock  of  the  In- 
dians. This  will  permit  adequate  measures  for  eradicating  these  dis- 
eases. The  stamping  out  of  dourine  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  will  practi- 
cally be  completed  on  Montana  and  North  and  South  Dakota  Reser- 
vations this  year.  Limited  funds  have  prevented  as  successful  re- 
sults on  the  reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  inspection  of  the  stock  of  the  schools,  agencies,  and  indi- 
vidual Indians  in  purchases  made  for  them,  and  eradicating  con- 
tagious diseases  has  been  of  valuable  assistance. 

EXPERIMENTATION. 

The  experimental  farms  already  in  operation  at  Shoshone,  San 
Juan,  Malki,  and  other  places  were  continued  during  the  year  with 
good  results.  In  general,  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  dem- 
onstration work  on  the  farms  of  the  Indians  themselves,  under  the 
conditions  which  they  must  meet  in  their  actual  farm  work ;  in  other 
words,  the  demonstration  material  consists  of  the  Indian's  growing 
crops,  on  his  own  land,  in  which  he  naturally  takes  more  interest. 
This  plan  is  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought  of  up-to-date 
agricultural  experts  and  teachers. 

SACATON    FARM. 

The  experimental  farm  conducted  at  Sacaton,  on  the  Pima  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  operated 
during  the  year  on  the  same  basis  as  formerly,  except  that  plans  have 
been  formulated  and  partially  put  into  effect  for  its  enlargement. 
This  will  bring  it  to  the  full  measure  of  its  usefulness  along  experi- 
mental lines.  A  laboratory  building  completely  equipped  was  erected 
during  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  experts  on  duty  at  the  farm, 
which  is  meeting  requirements  and  is  contributing  materially  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  at  this  station. 

COOPERATIVE   EXTENSION  WORK. 

A  significant  development  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  defi- 
nite arrangements  for  cooperative  extension  work  with  the  Federal 
and   State   agricultural   departments   under   the  provisions   of  the 
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Smith-Lever  Act,  and  the  county  agents  are  cooperating  with  the 
farmers  of  this  service  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  along  systematic  and 
effective  lines.  The  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State  agricultural 
departments  connected  with  this  work  have,  without  exception,  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  advance  it  among  the  Indians.  Their  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  attitude  will  be  a  potent  influence  among  the 
Indians.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  were  organized  on  23  reservations. 
The  Grain  Sorghum  Club  at  the  Phoenix  school  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Agricultural  demonstration  work  was  very  successful  at  Cheyenne 
River,  Flathead,  Hayward,  Kickapoo,  La  Pointe,  Omaha,  San  Xavier, 
Sisseton,  Tomah,  and  Turtle  Mountain. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

Baskets,  pottery,  and  bead  work  are  made  by  Indians  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Indian  Office,  but  the  Navajo  blanket  industry  is  the 
most  important  and  remunerative.  This  industry  has  not  been  as 
extensive  as  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  Indians  having  received 
higher  prices  for  their  wool,  which  they  have  preferred  to  sell  as 
clipped  rather  than  weave  into  fabrics. 

The  system  of  tagging  blankets  at  the  San  Juan  and  Moqui  Indian 
reservations  has  been  extended  to  all  Navajo  reservations  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  requiring  all  traders  who  purchase  blankets  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  permanently  attached  tags.  This  guarantees  the 
genuineness  of  the  article  and  gives  it  unique  and  exceptional  value. 
These  metal  tags  are  fastened  to  the  blanket  by  means  of  a  wire  and 
lead  seal.  They  are  placed  on  all  blankets  for  which  the  Indians 
receive  a  price  of  75  cents  or  more  per  pound.  If  the  system  works 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  extended  to  baskets,  pottery,  and  other 
Indian-made  articles.  New  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
native  Indian  industry  are  being  exploited,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
the  arrangements  now  under  consideration  can  be  perfected  the 
Lilians  will  hereafter  have  a  more  certain  and  better  market  with 
comparatively  satisfactory  prices. 

The  directors  of  the  Commercial  Museum  and  the  University 
Museum,  both  of  Philadelphia,  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  us  by  giving  valuable  floor  space  and  assisting  in  set- 
ting up  exhibits  in  conspicuous  places  properly  marked  to  direct  the 
public  to  the  Indian  source  of  supply. 

Prominent  and  reliable  merchants  from  the  populous  centers,  deal- 
ing in  such  wares  extensively,  have  indicated  their  interest  in  a  de- 
pendable and  standardized  supply  of  native  Indian  industries,  and  if 
successfully  developed  will  be  a  source  of  distribution  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Indians. 
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LACE  MAKING. 

The  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Association  of  New  York  City  maintains 
lace  schools  on  several  reservations,  where  it  furnishes  its  own 
teachers,  all  the  material,  the  funds  needed  to  pay  the  Indians,  and 
disposes  of  the  finished  product.  Last  September,  through  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  this  association,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Laguna, 
where  the  teachers  of  day  schools  and  field  matrons  in  that  section 
were  given  instructions  in  lace  making  which  would  enable  them  to 
cooperate  with  the  representative  of  the  association  in  extending  this 
industry  to  the  pueblos  under  the  Albuquerque  superintendency. 

This  association  also  intended  to  start  a  lace  school  at  Eastern 
Cherokee,  N.  C.,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  teacher,  and  was  com- 
pelled for  the  present  to  give  up  the  project. 

Lace  work  among  the  Mission  reservations  in  California  was  here- 
tofore conducted  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Cordelia  S.  Sterling,  of 
Redlands,  Cal.  Prior  to  her  death  this  spring  ill  health  caused  her 
to  give  up  this  labor  of  love,  and  her  death  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  industry  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  the  mainspring. 
Last  year  two  teachers  were  employed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  teach 
this  art  among  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  Altogether  the 
Indians  have  shown  an  interest  in  and  adaptability  to  lace  making, 
indicating  that  it  will  be  successful  and  profitable  as  an  industry  for 
the  home  employment  of  Indian  women  and  children.  Some  In- 
dians have  shown  skill,  both  in  the  making  of  the  lace  and  patterns. 
Many  have  indicated  industry.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
interest  of  purchasers  can  be  increased  by  the  development  of  native 
Indian  patterns,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  undertake  the  working  out 
of  such  a  plan. 

INDIAN  FAIRS. 

The  holding  of  agricultural  fairs  on  the  different  reservations  and 
of  placing  Indian  exhibits  at  county  and  State  fairs  has  been  con- 
tinued with  excellent  results.  Fifty-four  fairs  were  held  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  38  the  previous  year,  of  which  32,  or  nearly  60 
per  cent,  were  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
Indians,  gate  receipts,  etc.  On  most  reservations  where  Indian  fairs 
are  held  there  is  a  permanently  organized  fair  association,  with  In- 
dian officers,  charged  with  entire  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  fair,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent.  This  makes 
the  Indians  feel  that  it  is  their  enterprise,  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

About  100  certificates  of  merit,  under  the  official  seal  of  the  Indian 
Office  and  the  personal  signature  of  the  commissioner,  were  sent  to 
Indian  first-prize  winners  at  Indian  and  white  fairs  in  recognition 
of  their  accomplishments. 
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On  January  26,  1916,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  concerning 
Indian  fairs  to  reservation  superintendents: 

To  superintendents: 

As  stated  in  Circular  No.  1041,  the  Indian  fairs  and  the  Indian  exhibits  at 
county  and  State  fairs  in  1915  were  the  most  successful  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Indian  Service.  A  large  number  of  prizes  were  won  by  Indians 
on  agricultural  products  in  open  competition  with  the  exhibits  of  white  farmers, 
which  is  gratifying  evidence  that  our  work  in  behalf  of  the  industrial  uplift 
of  the  Indians  is  accomplishing  substantial  and  permanent  results. 

While,  of  course,  the  Indians  themselves  are  primarily  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  these  excellent  results,  yet  they  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  superintendents  and  employees,  whose  splen- 
did work  along  these  lines  I  greatly  appreciate.  Yet  I  feel  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  Indian  fairs  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Indians 
have  just  begun  to  be  realized,  and  I  wish  to  offer  some  suggestions  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  future  fairs,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years. 

I  understand  that  at  some  of  the  fairs  the  exhibits  are  contributed  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  Indians  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  farming.  In  order  to  make  a  good  showing  I 
fear  that  the  tendency  sometimes  is  to  pay  most  attention  to  Indians  of  this 
class.  This  should  not  be,  and  I  desire  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to  make 
the  fairs  more  representative  of  the  industrial  accomplishments  of  all  the  In- 
dians by  getting  the  largest  possible  number  to  enter  exhibits  at  the  fair. 

The  superintendents  should  be  even  now  making  tentative  plans  for  their 
next  fair,  with  the  view  of  issuing  their  premium  list  early  in  the  spring  so 
that  the  Indians  may  have  the  fair  "  idea  "  definitely  in  mind  when  planting 
and  caring  for  their  crops,  in  order  to  select  some  particular  product  or  prod- 
ucts on  which  they  wish  to  contest  for  a  prize,  thereby  giving  it  or  them  special 
attention  with  the  specific  purpose  of  growing  the  best  possible  crop.  If  prop- 
erly followed  up  by  the  farmers  this  will  eventually  get  the  Indian  into  the 
habit  of  cultivating  all  of  his  crops  according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods.  The  influence  of  the  fair  will  thus  operate  to  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  Indian  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  his  life  and  contribute  materially 
to  his  progress. 

Permanent  fair  associations  with  Indian  officers  exist  on  a  number  of  res- 
ervations, holding  successful  fairs,  which  have  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  fair  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  thus  tending  to  emphasize 
to  the  Indians  the  fact  that  the  fair  is  primarily  their  enterprise.  These  asso- 
ciations should  be  organized  on  all  reservations  holding  fairs  where  they  do  not 
now  exist.  It  is  suggested  that  the  principal  officers  consist  of  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  with  an  executive  committee  made  up  of 
one  Indian  from  each  farm  district  on  the  reservation,  who  would  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  farmer  of  that  district  in  further  developing  the  interest  of 
the  Indians  in  the  fair  and  in  arranging  plans.  The  officers  of  the  fair  asso- 
ciation should  be  progressive  Indians,  who  are  really  interested  in  the  fair,  as 
demonstrated  by  their  active  participation. 

Previous  instructions  limiting  the  fair  to  three  days,  prohibiting  the  old-time 
dances  entirely,  and  restricting  the  horse  races,  if  any,  to  two  each  day,  are 
still  in  effect  and  must  be  observed.  I  realize  that  some  form  of  amusement 
or  recreation  is  necessary  at  the  fair,  and  it  will  be  the  superintendent's  duty 
to  devise  helpful  and  constructive  substitutes  for  the  old-time  practices,  as  out- 
lined in  Circular  No.  836,  such  as  athletic  contests,  feats  of  strength  or  skill, 
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baseball  games,  foot  races,  etc.  If  evening  entertainment  is  thought  advisable, 
stereopticon  talks  on  suitable  topics,  band  concerts,  etc.,  might  be  arranged.  In 
this  connection  representatives  from  the  State  agricultural  college  were  present 
at  a  number  of  the  fairs  the  past  season  and  delivered  instructive  addresses  to 
the  Indians.  Superintendents  should  endeavor  to  make  these  addresses  a  regu- 
lar feature  of  the  fair  each  year,  submitting  advance  request  for  authority  to 
expends  funds  which  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  the  crops  produced  on  the  different  reserva- 
tions, vary  so  widely  that  no  uniform  premium  list  can  be  adopted.  However, 
broadly  speaking,  the  premium  list  for  your  fair  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads :  Agricultural  products,  live  stock,  poultry,  culinary  products, 
needlework,  Indian  handicraft,  miscellaneous  exhibits  (baby  show,  etc.).  Under 
each  heading  it  would  be  well  to  offer  special  prizes  for  exhibits  of  those 
articles  or  products  which  it  is  desired  especially  to  encourage  on  each  par- 
ticular reservation,  such  as  live  stock,  poultry,  hogs,  milch  cows,  etc.  Prizes 
should  also  be  offered  for  the  best-kept  home  and  the  greatest  improvement  in 
home  conditions  during  the  year,  and  the  best  garden,  with  such  others  as  may 
occur  to  the  superintendent,  adapted  to  conditions  on  each  reservation.  A 
sanitary  and  heath  exhibit  should  also  be  arranged,  if  practicable,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  agency  physician  or  field  matron,  and  lectures  on  these 
topics  given,  illustrated  with  slides  obtained  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
as  suggested  in  Circular  No.  1041. 

When  you  have  a  representative  from  the  State  agricultural  college  present 
at  the  fair,  if  agreeable,  he  might  act  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  agricultural 
or  live-stock  exhibits,  pointing  out  to  the  Indians  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  some  of  the  principal  exhibits,  giving  the  "  whys  and  wherefores  "  in  each 
case.  Where  no  representative  of  the  college  is  present,  superintendents  might 
request  several  of  the  leading  farmers  or  stockmen  of  the  locality  to  act  as 
judges  in  the  same  manner. 

I  desire  that  superintendents  again  read  Circular  No.  896  on  the  subject 
and  endeavor  to  conduct  their  fair  accordingly,  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit. 
As  stated  therein: 

"The  campaign  for  the  Indians'  industrial  development  anticipates  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Indian  fairs  in  favor  of  the  county  and  State  fairs,  where  the  Indian 
farmers  on  equal  terms  will  compete  with  the  white  man." 

While  very  successful  Indian  exhibits  were  shown  at  several  county  fairs  this 
fall,  yet  the  number  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  should  be.  I  desire  that  special 
efforts  be  made  to  place  an  Indian  exhibit  at  every  county  fair  adjacent  to 
Indian  reservations,  in  direct  competition  with  the  exhibits  of  white  farmers, 
entered  in  the  names  of  the  several  Indians  contributing  to  the  exhibit  and 
not  collectively  as  an  agency  or  school  exhibit.  The  matter  of  Indian  exhibits 
at  the  State  fairs  next  fall  will  be  taken  up  through  the  various  superintendents 
in  charge  last  year. 

Of  the  52  Indian  fairs  held  this  fall,  32,  or  61  per  cent,  were  entirely  self- 
supporting  with  respect  to  premiums  and  expenses  from  gate  receipts,  sale  of 
privileges  and  concessions,  advertising  in  programs,  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  Indians.  This  is  gratifying,  but  it  is  far  better  that  every 
Indian  fair  be  self-supporting,  if  at  all  practicable,  and  superintendents  should 
endeavor  to  bring  about  this  result  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
success  of  the  fair. 

With  this  end  in  view,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  office  to 
assist  the  fair,  superintendents  should  try  to  reduce  the  amount  below  that 
granted  this  year,  and  request  authority  therefor  no  later  than  March  1,  1916. 
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Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  advance  information  as 
to  the  dates  of  the  fairs  each  year.  This  information  should  be  promptly 
furnished  the  office  as  soon  as  the  dates  for  the  fair  have  been  fixed. 

Reports  of  fairs  should  include  unmounted  photographs  of  exhibits,  if  avail- 
able, with  any  newspaper  comments. 

An  important  feature  of  your  fair  should  be  the  baby  show,  as  instructed 
in  Circular  No.  1043. 

With  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  superintendents  and  employees 
even  the  splendid  results  of  last  year  should  be  surpassed  this  year. 

Following  the  success  of  the  first  extensive  Indian  exhibit  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  Fair,  in  1914,  similar  exhibits  were  shown  last  fall  at 
State  fairs  in  Arizona,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Texas. 

The  Indian  exhibits  proved  a  most  attractive  feature  of  each  fair. 
At  some  of  the  fairs  the  Indian  exhibits  were  entered  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  white  farmers,  and  were  awarded  first 
prizes.  At  other  fairs  the  Indians  were  only  allowed  to  compete 
with  each  other,  but  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  all  the 
Indian  exhibits  entered  in  open  competition,  placing  the  Indian 
farmer  on  the  same  basis  as  his  white  neighbor.  This  will  furnish  a 
stronger  incentive  for  success  and  friendly  competition.  Indians 
were  participants  at  a  greater  number  of  county  fairs  than  ever  be- 
fore and  with  good  results. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Indian  fairs  and  the 
number  participating  in  county  and  State  fairs  in  1916  will  be  much 
greater  than  on  any  previous  year. 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

There  is  no  single  feature  of  Indian  administration  presenting  a 
more  difficult  problem  for  solution  than  the  manner  in  which  indi- 
vidual Indian  money  should  be  handled. 

It  is  a  problem  because  in  this  we  are  dealing  with  individual  lives 
rather  than  a  race,  and,  if  we  succeed,  wholesale  methods  must  be 
abandoned  and  the  needs  of  each  individual  considered. 

The  goal  of  our  endeavor,  through  a  proper  use  of  individual  In- 
dian money,  may  be  said  to  be : 

1.  To  assist  every  Indian  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  substantial 
home  built  upon  land  to  which  the  individual  whose  money  is  being  expended 
may  expect  to  obtain  a  fee-simple  title. 

2.  To  acquire  independence  of  thought  and  action  and  a  sturdy  self-reliance 
looking  to  eventual  self-support,  substantial  progress  and  permanent  prosperity. 

3.  And  at  last  to  emerge  triumphant  from  tribal  relations  into  those  of  indi- 
vidual citizenship  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  respon- 
sibilities which  accompany  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  see  that  within  even  so  short  a  time 
as  three  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
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Indians  who  have  built  and  are  building  substantial  homes  on  their 
allotments  or  who  have  purchased  farms  with  their  own  money  and 
have  equipped  and  improved  them  with  good  buildings,  more 
and  better  stock,  and  are  surrounding  themselves  with  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  an  enlightened  and  more  advanced  civilization  than 
they  have  hitherto  known. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  bank  ac- 
counts and  in  the  amounts  on  deposit,  also  a  steady  increase  in  the 
interest  earnings  on  the  accounts  of  individual  Indians. 

Some  are  reaching  out  into  business  enterprises  of  various  kinds 
looking  for  investments  and  finding  profitable  ones  in  farm  and  city 
real  estate,  and  others  are  launching  forth  into  specialties,  such  as 
dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  some,  of  course,  with  failure  ahead,  but 
many  making  of  their  efforts  a  pronounced  success. 

The  ideal  can  only  be  realized  when  every  Indian  shall  be  fully 
competent  to  care  for  himself  without  assistance.  The  proper  man- 
agement of  an  Indian's  bank  account  is  one  requiring  delicate  tact 
and  skill  in  order  to  teach  him  how  to  care  for  it  and  himself  without 
robbing  him  of  his  manhood  and  independence.  It  is  really  an  edu- 
cative process  and  calls  for  time  in  its  development.  It  is  felt  that 
the  plan  being  pursued  will  bring  success,  for  the  complaints  regard- 
ing the  management  of  the  Indian's  money  are  steadily  decreasing. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Indian's  money  can  be  made  to 
serve  him  a  double  purpose,  to  give  him  the  material  things  he  needs 
and  through  experience  in  its  use  inculcate  in  him  principles  of  busi- 
ness and  thrift  which  shall  contribute  permanently  to  his  personal 
and  material  developments. 

The  rules  governing  the  handling  of  individual  Indian  money, 
approved  July  14,  1913,  have  afforded  satisfactory  aid  thus  far,  and 
the  amendments  which  have  been  promulgated  with  the  idea  of  lib- 
eralizing expenditures  of  individual  Indian  money  appear  to  have 
likewise  been  beneficial.  While  it  is  true  that  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  superintendents  has  been  somewhat  increased,  yet 
their  improved  opportunities  for  assisting  the  Indians  without  delay 
have  offset  the  extra  work  involved. 

DEBTS  OF  INDIANS. 

The  problem  of  indebtedness  of  the  Indians  is  gradually  becoming 
less  serious.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  policy  of  forbidding  assistance 
to  creditors  of  Indians  in  the  collection  of  claims  covering  indebted- 
ness incurred  subsequent  to  that  date  has  wrought  a  beneficial  change. 
The  unscrupulous  trader  is  thus  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
methods  will  meet  with  no  approval  here  and  is  growing  cautious 
in  permitting  Indians  to  pile  up  debts.    Even  the  rich  Osage  Indians 
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are  learning  the  necessity  of  living  within  their  means  so  as  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  arising  through  the  importunities  of  their  cred- 
itors. In  cases  where  payment  for  property  is  authorized  the  super- 
intendents are  required  to  take  Government  bills  of  sale,  and  the 
possession  is  thus  secured  to  the  Indian. 

REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS. 

For  the  past  three  years  reimbursable  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  Congress  for  use  on  all  the  reservations,  aggregating 
$1,825,000,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  self-support 
among  Indians. 

These  funds  have  been  used  in  limited  amounts  to  assist  Indians 
without  funds  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  equipment,  work  and 
breeding  stock,  seeds,  fence,  and  building  material.  Many  comfort- 
able homes  have  also  been  built  for  the  Indians  under  this  plan.  The 
property  is  not  given  to  the  Indians,  but  must  be  paid  for  in  easy 
payments,  the  title  thereto  remaining  in  the  Government  until  the 
amount  advanced  has  been  fully  repaid. 

The  results  secured  during  the  time  this  fund  has  been  available 
have  far  exceeded  expectations.  The  Indians  have  made  their  pay- 
ments in  a  surprisingly  satisfactory  manner ;  practically  nothing  has 
been  lost,  and  many  Indians  otherwise  helpless  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  make  beneficial  use  of  their  allotments  and  secure  a  start  not  pre- 
viously within  their  reach. 

Tribal  herds  have  also  been  established  from  these  appropriations. 
These  herds  are  held  as  tribal  property,  to  be  later  distributed  among 
the  Indians  or  sold  to  them  on  their  individual  reimbursable  agree- 
ments. The  increases  from  these  herds  will  be  utilized  in  making 
repayments  to  the  Treasury  before  the  cattle  are  distributed. 

On  some  reservations  a  part  of  the  available  tribal  funds  was  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  general  reimbursable  appropriations. 
On  other  reservations  where  the  tribal  funds  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  apportionments  from  regular  reim- 
bursable appropriations  were  used  to  supplement  their  own  funds. 

In  the  leveling  of  Indian  allotments  on  some  of  the  reservations 
these  funds  have  been  of  real  service  in  preparing  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  for  proper  use  and  enabling  them  to  farm  their  allotments. 

In  some  instances  agricultural  equipment  too  expensive  to  be  sold 
to  one  Indian  has  been  sold  to  several  Indians  on  a  community  or 
partnership  basis.  This  supplied  their  needs  for  threshing  machines, 
tractor  engines,  stump-pulling  outfits,  etc.,  without  compelling  de- 
pendence on  agency  machinery. 

The  Indians  generally  are  fast  coming  to  appreciate  the  assistance 
rendered  them  through  the  use  of  these  reimbursable  funds?  and  it  is 
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believed    that  with  this  better  understanding  the  help  to  be  derived 
will  cause  many  others  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 

The  following  letter  recently  written  by  the  commissioner  to  an 
Indian  living  in  Arizona  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  desira- 
bility, possibilities,  and  appreciation  of  the  reimbursable  fund: 

Mr.  McGee,  Hackberry,  Ariz. 

My  Friend:  Under  date  of  October  15,  1915,  you  purchased  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Truxton  Canon  School  10  head  of  cows  for  a  total  consideration 
of  $470.  These  cows  were  purchased  for  you  under  the  reimbursable  plan  and 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  you  and  your  superintendent  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  for  the  amount  expended  for  you  in  the  purchase. 

Your  agreement  provided  that  the  title  to  the  animals,  free  and  unencumbered, 
would  pass  to  you  upon  full  payment  for  the  same  and  gave  you  four  years  in 
which  to  complete  the  payment.  The  first  installment,  amounting  to  $150,  will 
not  be  due  until  January  1,  1918,  and  the  final  ii.. bailment,  amounting  to  $320, 
will  not  be  due  until  January  1,  1919. 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  your  superintendent  that  during  the  month  of 
August,  1916,  you  had  found  it  to  your  advantage  to  make  immediate  full 
settlement  for  the  cows,  thus  closing  out  your  reimbursable  account,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  you  have  remaining  a  period  of  nearly  two  and  one-half 
years  in  which  to  complete  your  payments. 

This  is  very  commendable  in  you  and  clearly  demonstrates  what  can  be  done 
by  one  who  is  willing  to  exert  the  necessary  energy  and  display  the  proper 
interest  in  the  things  which  make  for  his  best  welfare. 

Your  superintendent  tells  me  that  he  has  granted  you  permission  to  remove 
the  cows  and  all  the  increase  from  them  to  a  range  off  the  reservation  where 
you  have  about  50  or  60  other  head  of  cattle  and  where  proper  range  and  water 
can  be  provided  for  them.  I  understand  that  the  other  cattle  owned  by  you 
were  acquired  through  the  personal  efforts  of  yourself  and  wife  by  hard  work 
and  the  proper  investment  of  your  funds.  Through  your  combined  energy  and 
good  judgment  you  have  achieved  a  success  for  which  you  both  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  and  to  wish  you 
success  in  the  handling  of  this  and  other  stock  acquired  by  you  from  time  to 
time  as  well  as  in  all  other  enterprises  undertaken  by  you  in  the  future. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint  the  progress  of  the  returned  students 
offers  assurance  for  the  future.  Indians  are  engaged  in  industrial 
activities,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical,  on  the  different  reser- 
vations, and  as  laborers  on  work  of  every  character,  including 
ditches,  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Many  are  self-supporting  and  prosper- 
ous on  their  allotments. 

Over  200  Indian  boys  were  employed  in  the  beet  fields  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  and  Garden  City,  Kans.,  during  the  season  1915  and 
earned  $17,790.55. 

The  Navajo  pupils  alone  have  on  deposit  to  their  credit  $3,301.81 
from  their  share  of  the  work.  This  was  used  for  clothing  and  to 
buy  sheep.     More  than  80  boys  have  herds  of  sheep. 
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Opportunities  for  work  have  been  greatly  extended  this  year  by 
the  changed  basis  of  work.  A  large  building  has  been  rented  and 
equipped  to  accommodate  80  Indians  who  may  find  work  during  the 
entire  year  at  Eocky  Ford. 

This  arrangement  is  intended  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of 
Indian  youths  past  school  age  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  school  endeavoring  to  gain  an  education  yet  who  have  gone 
through  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Such  boys  will  find  lucra- 
tive employment  at  Eocky  Ford  during  the  winter  and,  indeed,  all 
the  year  around. 

About  850  boys  and  young  men  of  Indian  blood  are  employed  for 
the  season  1916  in  the  beet  fields  and  on  ranches  working  for  the 
agriculturists  in  the  vicinity  of  Eocky  Ford. 

On  the  Klamath,  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Flathead  irriga- 
tion projects  work  is  plentiful  for  Indians.  On  the  pay  roll  of  the 
irrigation  service  at  Klamath  the  Indians  received  $1,414.75,  whites 
$1,083.96,  at  one  payment.  Indians  also  received  a  considerable 
amount  for  hay,  grain,  logs,  lumber,  and  wood  bought  from  them. 

Indian  employees  are  of  the  faculty  in  every  Indian  school,  but 
the  Navajo  school  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  leads  all  the  rest  in  having 
the  majority  of  its  employees,  including  its  superintendent,  of  Indian 
blood. 

This  year  several  Indian  girls  have  been  added  to  the  ranks  of 
Indian  Service  employees  as  graduate  nurses. 

Fifty-four  schools  and  agencies  have  reported  returned  student 
organizations,  with  names  of  officers  and  places  of  meeting,  covering 
a  diversity  of  aims  and  activities.  On  some  reservations  returned 
students  seem  to  feel  a  compelling  inner  urge  to  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  general  welfare  work. 

Indians  and  their  white  neighbors  mingle  freely  in  churches, 
lodges,  schools,  and  clubs  in  some  communities,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  a  few  that  the  formation  of  returned  student  organiza- 
tions would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian.  In  one 
district  all  the  returned  students  of  the  neighborhood  are  in  the  band. 
Another  organization  meets  on  Sundays,  when  the  International 
Sunday  school  lessons  form  the  basis  of  the  talk  given.  One  super- 
intendent reports  his  organization  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  com- 
munity life. 

EXHIBITION  INDIANS. 

The  employment  of  Indians  for  exhibition  purposes  by  Wild  West 
and  other  shows  has  been  discouraged.  Participation  in  these  re- 
vivals of  frontier  life  and  primitive  customs  is  neither  educative  nor 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  While 
such  participation  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  it  is  discouraged,  and 
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everything  practicable  is  done  to  guard  them  against  demoralizing 
influences  and  to  conserve  their  wages. 

UTE  JUDGMENT  FUND. 

The  sum  of  $300,000  was  available  for  expenditure  during  the 
year  from  the  principal  of  the  $3,000,000  Ute  judgment  fund 
awarded  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1911,  plus  one  year's  interest,  the 
most  of  which  was  segregated  into  individual  shares  and  deposited 
in  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  for  expenditure,  under  super- 
vision, for  permanent  industrial  purposes.  The  use  of  this  money  is 
gradually  bringing  about  a  material  improvement  in  the  industrial 
and  economic  situation  of  these  formerly  backward  Indians  and  some 
of  them  have  become  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  leasing  plan  inaugurated  last  year  at  Uintah  with  the  view 
of  getting  water  on  the  land  in  order  to  save  the  rights  thereto,  which 
expire  in  1919,  has  been  continued  with  good  results,  approximately 
25,000  acres  being  put  under  cultivation  during  this  year.  The 
acreage  cultivated  by  the  Indians  themselves  was  also  largely  in- 
creased, although  definite  figures  are  not  now  at  hand. 

The  water  supply  for  irrigation  on  the  reservation  decreases  each 
year  during  July  and  August,  and  this  has  resulted  in  serious  damage 
to  the  crops  of  the  Indians  and  lessees.  As  various  white  settlers 
were  taking  water  from  the  river  above  the  Indian  project  it  was  our 
contention  that  under  the  doctrine  of  reserved  water  rights  the 
Indians'  land  is  entitled  to  sufficient  water  to  properly  irrigate  the 
crops  produced,  and  to  settle  the  question  suit  was  recently  instituted 
in  the  Federal  court  and  a  temporary  injunction  granted  restraining 
all  parties  from  taking  water  from  the  river  to  the  injury  of  the 
Indians  and  their  white  lessees.  Upon  final  hearing  the  injunction 
was  made  permanent. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  irrigation  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  industrial  activities,  as  irrigation  farming  is  the 
only  means  by  which  nearly  100,000  of  the  Indians  may  be  able  to 
attain  self-supporting,  useful  citizenship.  Included  within  this 
number  are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  with  the  least  resources  and 
those  moat  backward  in  adopting  our  civilization,  so  that  efforts  to 
advance  the  irrigation  work  should  and  do  bring  the  most  pro- 
nounced progress. 

More  than  100  irrigation  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 

farmer  are  in  different  stages  of  completion.     These  vary  in  size 

from  a  comparatively  few  acres  to  several  which  will  include  more 

than  100,000  acres  each  when  fully  developed.    The  total  area  which 
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should  eventually  be  provided  with  water  in  the  projects  now  ini- 
tiated or  favorably  reported  upon  is  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  acres.  At  present  490,000  acres  may  be  supplied  with  water 
from  completed  works,  and  of  this  area  already  more  than  220,000 
acres  are  actually  being  farmed. 

During  the  year  of  this  report  no  notable  new  undertakings  were 
possible  in  the  irrigation  work  because  of  the  failure  of  the  passage 
of  the  Indian  appropriation  act.  Nearly  all  irrigation  projects  are 
specially  authorized,  and  as  special  appropriations  are  made  therefor 
it  is  impossible  to  initiate  some  of  the  very  urgently  needed  work, 
pending  such  time  as  funds  are  appropriated.  There  was,  however, 
increased  activity  in  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  structures  and 
systems  already  completed  and  more  careful  supervision  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  funds  to  see  that  the  highest  economy  was  obtained. 
This  is,  of  course,  desirable  in  the  expenditure  of  all  Government 
funds,  but  as  the  irrigation  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  are,  except  in  a  few  instances,  now  all  reimbursable  to 
the  United  States,  the  Indian  Service  considers  itself  custodian  of 
a  trust  for  the  Indians  themselves  in  the  expenditure  of  irrigation 
funds.  There  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians  for  each  dollar  expended. 

EXTENSION  OF  IBEJGATION. 

On  several  of  the  reservations  surveys  were  made,  including  ex- 
aminations and  reports  for  the  extension  of  present  irrigation  facili- 
ties or  the  initiation  of  new  projects.  On  the  Colville  Reservation 
practically  all  of  the  economical  irrigation  possibilities  have  been 
studied.  These  are  scattered  in  12  or  13  districts  and  include  a  total 
area  of  more  than  33,000  acres.  Several  projects  upon  this  reserva- 
tion have  been  reported  upon  which  are  feasible  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  but  in  some  instances  the  desirability  of  undertaking 
these  is  contingent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  irriga- 
tion farming,  which  as  yet  is  not  altogether  favorable.  The  Little 
Nespelem  project  to  irrigate  about  3,300  acres  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted and  some  assistance  given  the  Indian  farmers  on  the  San-Poil 
River,  but  no  other  projects  on  Colville  Reservation  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Indian  Service. 

The  extensive  surveys  and  investigations,  including  not  only  the  phy- 
sical but  the  legal  questions  involved  with  reference  to  a  water  supply 
for  the  Pima  Indians,  have  been  completed  and  the  final  field  reports 
made.  From  a  thorough  study  of  these  data,  recommendations  as 
required  by  the  act  of  August  1,  1914,  are  expected  to  be  submitted 
shortly.  In  the  meantime  the  possibility  of  improving  the  water 
supply  for  the  deserving  Pimas  by  means  of  better  facilities  for 
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diverting  water  from  the  Gila  River  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
and  Congress  has  authorized  a  dam  and  diversion  system  to  take  water 
from  the  Gila  River  about  12  miles  above  Florence,  by  means  of  which 
all  the  irrigable  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gila  River,  as  well  as 
white  lands  which  are  entitled  to  water,  will  secure  a  much  more 
reliable  supply  than  has  been  possible  from  the  temporary  and  un- 
satisfactory diversions  used  in  the  past.  Congress  has  also  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  diversion  dam  lower  down  on  the  Gila 
River,  from  which  water  may  be  diverted  not  only  to  the  south-side 
lands  but  to  the  north  side,  where  a  large  body  of  fine  land  is  already 
being  cultivated  as  well  as  the  limited  supply  of  water  available  will 
permit.  These  appropriations  are  the  first  important  steps  to  rectify 
the  injustice  which  has  been  done  these  Pima  Indians  for  the  30  or 
40  years  that  their  water  supply  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the 
whites. 

Another  important  irrigation  project  which  has  been  authorized 
for  the  coming  year  and  funds  therefor  made  immediately  available 
is  that  for  the  Yakima  Reservation,  for  the  portion  known  as  the 
Wapato  project.  The  situation  at  the  Yakima  Reservation  has  been 
somewhat  similar  to  that  among  the  Pimas,  in  that  the  Indians  were 
apparently  unjustly  deprived  of  water  which  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  self-support.  The  matter  of  the  water  supply  had 
previously  been  adjusted  by  Congress  in  the  Indian  bill  for  the  year 
1915,  and  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  now  made  permits  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  diversion  dam  and  the  beginning  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  system  which  will  eventually  supply 
120,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  still  held  by  Indians. 

A  long-needed  irrigation  improvement  has  been  authorized  for  the 
coming  year — the  Pyramid  Lake  project  in  Nevada.  Sufficient  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  1917  to  construct  a  diversion  data  and  the 
remainder  of  the  authorized  project,  it  is  expected,  will  be  provided 
for  next  year.  This  improvement  will  permit  the  industrious  In- 
dians of  this  reservation,  who  have  been  attempting  with  very  un- 
satisfactory means  to  farm  a  sufficient  area  to  make  themselves  self- 
supporting,  to  really  accomplish  this  result. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  more  important  projects  upon  which  construction  has  been 
maintained  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows :  On  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  on  both  the  ceded  and  diminished  portions ;  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  Mont.,  where  the  work  of  replacing  the  worn-out  tem- 
porary structures,  many  of  which  have  been  in  use  20  or  more  years, 
with  properly  designed  permanent  works  has  proceeded  as  well  as 
the  necessary  extensions  of  the  lateral  system. 
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Construction  of  somewhat  similar  nature  has  been  performed  on 
the  Uintah  project,  the  Fort  Hall  project,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
on  the  Yakima  project  in  Washington,  although  in  the  past  year 
insufficient  funds  have  been  available  at  the  latter  place  to  do  more 
than  the  most  urgent  repair  work. 

On  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  the  laterals  were  extended  to 
additional  areas  being  farmed  by  the  Indians,  and  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  the  necessary  laterals  were  constructed  to  supply  many 
of  the  new  allotments  which  the  Indians  are  occupying  and  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  nearly  as  fast  as  the  limited  amount  of  water 
available  will  warrant.  Active  maintenance  and  betterment  work 
was  done  upon  the  Fort  Hall,  Modoc  Point,  Pine  River  Valley,  Hog- 
back, Fort  Belknap,  Ganado,  and  the  several  mission  reservations  in 
California  and  others. 

In  southern  California  during  January,  1916,  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  was  devastated  by  the  greatest  flood  known  in  recent 
years.  The  Pala,  Rincon,  Soboba,  La  Jolla,  Campo,  Morongo,  and 
Palm  Springs  Reservations,  all  in  California,  suffered  considerably, 
and  first  reports  indicated  almost  complete  destruction  of  some  of 
the  irrigation  work.  However,  prompt  and  vigorous  repairs  were 
instituted,  and  practically  all  lands  were  being  supplied  with  water 
by  the  time  that  they  needed  irrigation,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  less 
than  $20,000  for  the  repairs.  With  few  exceptions  the  projects  were 
again  placed  in  first-class  operating  conditions.  At  Pala  further 
expenditures  will  be  needed  to  replace  permanently  the  south  side 
diversion.  Though  temporary  works  have  been  provided  for  this 
year,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  arrange  an  economical  permanent 
plan  on  account  of  the  great  erosion  along  the  river.  A  more  sub- 
stantial protection  is  needed  against  the  ravages  of  the  San  Jacinto 
River  at  the  Soboba  Reservation.  Plans  are  being  perfected  to  co- 
operate with  owners  of  private  lands  which  were  also  damaged,  to 
accomplish  these  results. 

One  of  the  subordinate  but  important  phases  of  irrigation  work 
is  the  opportunity  given  many  of  the  Indians  of  laboring  upon  irri- 
gation construction.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  sum  of  $165,330.95 
was  paid  to  these  Indian  laborers  upon  the  various  projects,  and  not 
only  was  this  money  of  direct  benefit  to  them  but  they  were  in- 
structed in  habits  of  industry  and  self-support.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances,  by  exercising  considerable  patience  the  irrigation  officers 
have  trained  many  Indians  in  various  occupations,  such  as  concrete 
workers,  carpenters,  engine  operators,  earth  excavation,  etc.,  so  that 
a  large  number  of  Indians  were  benefited  in  many  ways.  Some  of 
these  Indians  have  even  developed  sufficient  skill  along  these  lines 
to  act  as  foremen  directing  the  work  of  others.  While  it  is  doubtless 
a  fact  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  irrigation  work  considered  only  as 
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an  engineering  structure  may  have  been  slightly  higher  by  employing 
Indians  to  such  a  large  extent,  the  Indians  benefited  not  only  by 
having  the  money  paid  them  for  labor  but  in  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  of  the  various  trades,  so  that  the  ultimate  benefit  to  them 
was  much  greater  than  any  difference  in  cost.  This  industrial  idea 
as  the  great  means  of  advancing  the  Indians  is  being  emphasized 
wherever  possible,  but  in  no  other  activity  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are 
actual  beneficial  results  obtained  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  irrigation 
work. 

UTILIZATION   OF  WATER. 

The  object  of  irrigation  construction  is  to  arrange  for  a  water 
supply  to  produce  crops,  but  this  obvious  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  in  the  past  as  compared  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  engi- 
neering investigations  and  construction  relating  to  irrigation  works. 
However,  continued  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  and  urging  the  Indians  to  make  use  of  the  agricul- 
tural facilities  provided  for  them.  Those  employees  especially  con- 
cerned with  industrial  development  are  taking  hold  of  this  problem 
where  the  engineers'  functions  cease,  and  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  two  has  resulted  in  commendable  progress  by  the  Indians  in 
irrigation  farming. 

As  a  means  of  teaching  habits  of  industry  and  civilization,  irriga- 
tion is  of  notable  value  as  it  requires  continued  and  faithful  appli- 
cation to  work  by  the  Indians,  but  also  the  returns  may  be  safely 
counted  upon  as  seldom  do  discouraging  crop  failures  result  from 
these  efforts  and  nearly  always  remuneration  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  energy  exhibited.  In  emphasizing  industrial  train- 
ing, irrigation  farming  is,  of  course,  included,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  a  continued  progress  in  the  extension  of  the  area 
actually  being  farmed  by  the  Indians  on  nearly  every  reservation. 
Notable  increases  were  made  upon  the  Crow,  Fort  Hall,  Wind  River, 
Colorado  River,  Yuma,  Pima,  Klamath,  Uintah,  Fort  Belknap,  San 
Xavier,  and  several  other  reservations.  The  crops  produced  by 
irrigation  on  the  Yakima  Reservation  during  1916  were  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $2,000,000.  On  the  Crow  Reservation  23,846  acres 
were  being  irrigated.  On  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  the  area  was 
18,542  acres;  on  Gila  River  18,850  acres;  and  on  Uintah  the  area  in 
irrigated  crops  was  25,062. 

WATER-RIGHTS  PROTECTION. 

The  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tangible and  complicated  property  rights  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  to  secure  permanently  for  the  Indians  a  sufficient  supply 
this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 
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To  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  special  investigations  were 
made  with  respect  to  the  water  rights  of  several  of  the  reservations. 
At  Uintah  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  was  made  under  direc- 
tion of  a  special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  this  preparation 
was  of  primary  importance,  as  it  became  necessary  in  June,  1916,  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  in  the  Federal  district  court  of  Utah  against 
illegal  diversion  of  water  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  Uintah 
irrigation  project  had  been  suffering  for  several  years  on  account  of 
various  encroachments.  The  conditions  of  law  under  which  this 
work  was  authorized  added  to  the  complications  and  it  will  require 
continued  watchfulness  to  retain  this  large  development  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  Indians  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

On  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  the  court  rendered  a  decision  con- 
firming to  the  Indians  water  rights  which  had  been  in  litigation  for 
several  years.  On  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  steps  were  taken  after 
careful  consideration  and  ample  legal  notice  to  offenders  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  Indian  lands  and  irrigation  system  by  a  careless  wast- 
ing of  water  from  irrigation  upstream  from  Fort  Hall  lands. 

The  extended  and  comprehensive  investigations  of  conditions  re- 
garding the  water  supply  for  the  Pima  Indians  along  the  Gila  River 
are  expected  to  furnish  the  facts  with  which  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  water  of  the  Gila. 
Studies  of  water  rights  of  the  Walker  River  Reservations  have  also 
been  initiated  and  apparently  it  will  be  possible  to  take  steps  to  se- 
cure a  more  equitable  division  of  water  between  the  various  users 
upon  the  Walker  River  drainage  basin.  On  several  other  reserva- 
tions similar  investigations  are  being  instituted. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  conditions  upon  the 
thr2e  Montana  reservations — Flathead,  Blackfeet,  and  Fort  Peck — 
where  irrigation  construction  is  being  carried  on  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Reclamation  Service.  Legislation  along  the  lines  there  sug- 
gested was  enacted  by  the  present  Congress  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act. 

This  modification  of  the  method  of  financing  these  projects  re- 
leases a  portion  of  the  tribal  funds  for  other  uses  of  the  Indians,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  at  least  to  a  limited  extent 
the  equipment  and  resources  necessary  to  enable  them  to  engage  in 
farming. 

Under  the  old  scheme  the  Indian  funds  were  hypothecated  for  all 
the  expenses  of  irrigation  construction,  although  on  two  of  the 
reservations  a  large  proportion  of  the  irrigated  area  not  needed  for 
Indian  allotments  has  passed  to  other  ownership.  The  injustice  of 
tying  up  Indian  funds  to  construct  irrigation  works  to  supply  lands 
for  the  use  of  whites  is,  of  course,  apparent. 
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While  the  law  now  relieves  the  Indians,  it  also  arranges  for  proper 
reimbursement  of  the  Government  for  the  expenditures  chargeable 
to  the  various  landholders. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  Indian  bill  is  that  which  ar- 
ranges for  a  water  right  for  the  Salt  River  Reservation  Indians. 
'These  industrious  people  have  been  attempting  to  farm  a  much 
larger  area  than  their  inadequate  water  supply  warranted.  With  the 
addition  provided  for,  they  should  be  soon  comfortably  self-sup- 
porting. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

Among  the  most  important  operations  of  the  engineers  usually 
engaged  upon  irrigation  has  been  the  development  of  underground 
water.  Upon  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  and  Papago  Reservations  this 
added  water  supply  is  of  almost  inestimable  value  for  stock  and 
domestic  use.  With  the  addition  of  these  new  watering  places,  great 
areas  of  hitherto  unavailable  grazing  land  can  be  used,  and  it  also 
adds  to  the  value  of  those  already  occupied  by  reducing  the  damage 
to  both  range  and  stock  by  shortening  the  trips  of  the  latter  to 
water. 

Upon  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Isleta,  and  Papago  Reservations  six 
well  rigs  were  constantly  in  operation,  drilling  through  the  year  30 
wells,  of  which,  however,  10  did  not  yield  either  a  sufficient  quantity 
or  a  quality  of  water  to  make  them  successful.  In  addition,  the  10 
wells  drilled  in  various  portions  of  the  Papago  country  during  1915 
had  their  pumping  plants  completed  and  placed  in  operation.  At 
some  of  these  plants  Indians  come  with  barrels  for  water  from  as 
great  a  distance  as  18  miles,  indicating  that  considerable  further 
development  is  needed  at  other  points. 

Upon  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Reservations  considerable  work  was 
done  cleaning  and  protecting  the  small  springs  found  at  infrequent 
intervals.  The  use  of  the  easily  contaminated  and,  in  some  cases, 
filthy  pools  for  domestic  purposes  is  being  changed  by  cleaning 
and  reconstructing  these  sources  of  supply,  so  that  many  Indians 
for  probably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  have  regularly  pure,  whole- 
some water. 

Some  reservations,  especially  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  need 
reclamation  not  by  irrigation  but  by  drainage.  To  this  end  I  have 
had  our  engineers  examine  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  this  sort 
of  work  for  the  Indian  lands  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn.;  Santee  and 
Kickapoo,  Nebr. ;  Haskell,  Kans. ;  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ; 
Round  Valley,  Cal. ;  and  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.  All  of  the  foregoing 
work,  which  is  being  done  by  the  Indian  Service,  is  along  those  lines 
which  I  am  constantly  urging  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Indian 
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Service — that  is,  to  study  each  reservation,  and  after  determining  to 
what  industry  it  is  best  adapted,  to  develop  it  for  this  purpose  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  important  work  of  allotting  irrigable  land  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation,  Ariz.,  was  continued  during  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  irrigable  allotments,  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  allotting 
agent  to  allot  the  grazing  lands  pro  rata.  The  area  of  irrigable 
land  to  be  allotted  is  estimated  at  50,000  acres  and  grazing  land 
315,000  acres. 

During  the  year  allotments  were  completed  on  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation in  Washington,  where  a  grand  total  of  about  2,500  Indians 
have  been  allotted  nearly  325,000  acres.  The  surplus  unallotted 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  those  classified  as  timber  and  areas  with- 
drawn for  grazing  purposes  and  for  school,  agency,  and  missionary 
uses,  will  be  opened  to  homestead  settlement  and  entry  this  fall  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  22, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80). 

On  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in  Montana,  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.,  593),  allotments  may  be  made  to 
children  born  to  the  tribe  as  long  as  there  is  any  undisposed-of  tribal 
land.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation. 

On  the  Sioux  Reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota  allotment 
work  was  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendents. 

A  list  of  the  reservations,  number  of  allotments  approved  during 
the  year,  and  number  made  in  the  field  but  not  yet  approved  will 
be  found  in  Table  No.  27. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRUST  PERIODS. 

The  first  act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  trust  patents  to  Indians 
was  the  act  of  August  7, 1882  (22  Stat.  L.,  342),  affecting  the  Omahas 
in  Nebraska.  Allotments  to  963  Omaha  Indians  were  approved  in 
1884,  and  patents  containing  a  25-year  trust,  held  by  the  United 
States,  were  issued  to  the  allottees.  By  Executive  order  of  July  3, 
1909,  this  trust  was  extended  10  years  and  will  not  expire  until  1919. 
Since  1884  patents  containing  a  25-year  trust  clause  have  issued  to 
the  various  tribes  allotted  in  severalty,  mainly  under  authority  of 
the  fifth  section  of  what  is  known  as  the  general  allotment  act  of 
February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388).  The  trust  on  the  allotments  of 
eight  reservations  will  expire  during  the  calendar  year  1916  if  not 
extended.  The  trust  has  been  extended  on  the  allotments  of  five  of 
the  reservations,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  the  other  allot- 
tees whose  period  of  trust  will  soon  expire. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tribes  whose  period  of  trust  has 
been  extended,  number  of  allotments  on  each  reservation,  date  of 
expiration  of  trust,  and  length  of  extension : 


Tribe. 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 


Date 

trust 

expires. 


Extended 
(years). 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

Santee,  Nebraska 

Sisseton,  South  Dakota 

Grande  Konde,  Oregon 

Papago,  Arizona 

Ponca,  Nebraska 

Eastern  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
Yankton,  South  Dakota 


963 
848 

1,381 

269 

291 

191 

72 

1,485 


1909 
1910 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


In  addition  to  these  extensions  on  reservation  allotments,  the  trust 
on  all  Indian  homesteads  and  allotments  on  the  public  domain  which 
would  otherwise  expire  during  the  calendar  year  has  been  extended 
for  one  year  by  an  Executive  order.  Authority  for  these  exten- 
sions will  be  found  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  February  8, 
1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25 
Stat.  L.,  888-892),  and  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  326). 

PATENTS  IN  FEE. 

Patents  in  fee  simple  are  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  and  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.  L.,  855).  During  the  past  year  1,298  applications  for  patents 
in  fee  have  been  received,  of  which  350  were  denied  and  949  ap- 
proved, involving  an  area  of  132,647.30  acres. 

During  the  past  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  appointed 
competency  commissions  composed  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Indian  Service,  who  know  the  Indian  and  the  Indian  question,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  personal  investigation  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  Indians  who  are  fully  qualified  to  care  for  their 
own  affairs.  Examinations  have  been  made  on  the  following  reser- 
vations: Yankton,  Santee,  Flathead,  Cheyenne  Eiver,  Standing 
Rock,  Fort  Peck,  Umatilla,  and  Coeur  d'Alene.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commissions  thus  appointed  576  fee  patents  have 
issued,  involving  97,842.41  acres,  thus  making  the  total  number  of 
fee  patents  issued  during  the  year  1,525,  involving  an  area  of 
220,489.71  acres. 

SALE  OF  INDIAN  LAND. 

The  sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  Indian  land  is  authorized  by  the 
acts  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245),  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L., 
1015),  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L., 
855),  and  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678). 
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The  act  last  mentioned  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910,  to  Oklahoma,  with  the  exception  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Osages,  so  that  since  the  passage  of 
this  act  patents  in  fee  simple  can  be  issued  to  purchasers  of  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahoma,  with  the  exceptions  noted. 

During  the  year  1916  there  have  been  made  sales  covering  an 
area  of  90,819.03  acres,  involving  a  consideration  of  $1,661,851.92. 
The  average  price  for  which  the  land  sold  was  $18.60  per  acre.  The 
year  previous  the  office  sold  761  tracts,  involving  102,674.53  acres, 
for  $1,300,303.08,  or  $12.66  per  acre. 

HOMELESS  INDIANS. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  providing  lands  for  homeless  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  small  tracts  aggregating  1,860.04  acres,  at  a  total 
price  of  $19,367.29,  are  now  being  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  ap- 
proximately 1,302  Indians  of  various  bands.  Four  purchases  have 
been  consummated  and  16  more  are  practically  completed. 

With  the  balance  of  funds  provided  by  the  act  of  August  1,  1914 
(38  Stat.  L.,  582),  an  additional  tract  of  about  50  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  was  bought  for  $6,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Camp  Verde 
Indians,  located  in  Yavapai  County,  Ariz.  This  tract  is  contiguous 
to  a  240-acre  tract  which  was  purchased  at  $13,000  for  these  Indians 
last  year.  The  Indians  are  settling  on  these  lands  and  Supt.  Taylor 
reports  that  110  acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation. 

Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
water  rights  in  the  total  amount  of  $32,233.33  for  the  Navajo  of  the 
public  domain  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

MISSION  LANDS. 

The  total  area  of  mission  lands  on  Indian  reservations  and  the 
issuance  of  patents  in  fee  to  mission  organizations  under  the  general 
act  of  March  3,  1909,  and  other  special  acts  has  been  less  than  in 
former  years. 

There  are  pending  for  surveys  orders  for  patents  on  the  following 
reservations : 

Menominee,  under  Keshena:  Catholic,  for  patent,  about  26  acres;  indefinite 
number  of  acres  to  be  set  apart. 

Yankton :  To  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship,  52  acres. 

Cheyenne  River :  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  5  to  15  acres. 

Yakima:  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  12  acres. 

Warm  Springs :  Woman's  General  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  about  16  acres. 

A  patent  for  40  acres  on  the  Nett  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.,  has  been  issued 
to  the  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  1917. 
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A  small  tract  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  awaits  survey  on 
the  request  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Applications 
for  patents  for  lands  on  the  Fort  Totten,  the  Winnebago  and  Western 
Navajo  Reservations  are  pending.  An  agreement  has  been  reached 
under  which  the  office  is  preparing  for  the  issuance  of  a  patent  to 
the  Women's  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  for  lands  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  Nebraska. 

A  GREAT  PROBATE  COURT. 

The  general  public  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
work  devolving  upon  the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  the 
American  Indian.  Not  only  must  protection  be  afforded  him  in  con- 
nection with  his  personal  rights  and  privileges,  but  his  immense 
property  rights  must  be  safeguarded.  These  rights  consist  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  allotted  to  the  Indians,  moneys  from  land  by 
way  of  leases  for  grazing,  agriculture,  mines,  oil,  and  other  purposes, 
as  well  as  of  their  lands,  timber,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  the  earnings  of 
individual  Indians  from  innumerable  sources.  The  work  is  not  per- 
mitted to  stop  here,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Indians,  their  estates 
must  be  probated  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855, 
856),  and  this  work  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Indian  Service. 

During  the  present  year  the  heirs  to  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  trust  property  have  been  determined. 

Hearings  for  the  purpose  of  these  determinations  are  conducted  at 
the  different  reservations  and  agencies  throughout  the  entire  Indian 
country  by  examiners  of  inheritance  who  are  especially  qualified  for 
the  work.  In  addition  to  other  qualifications  they  must  be  members 
of  the  bar  admitted  to  practice  law  in  one  of  the  several  States. 
Hearings  are  conducted  in  a  legal  and  judicial  manner  after  first 
giving  notice  to  all  parties  interested. 

During  the  past  year  4,086  estates  of  deceased  Indians  were  pro- 
bated, 178  wills  approved,  68  disapproved,  and  5,014  miscellaneous 
cases  disposed  of. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  magnificent  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Little  Colorado  River 
near  Topock,  jointly  by  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California,  the 
county  of  San  Bernardino,  and  this  office,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Fort  Mojave  Reservation  and  the  traveling  public. 
The  system  of  roads  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  has  been  carried 
further  toward  completion  by  the  expenditure  of  $25,000. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  on  the  several  reservations 
by  the  use.  of  tribal  funds  and  general  appropriations  have  been  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  practicable.    A  good  road  has  been  built  on  the 
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San  Carlos  Reservation  between  bridges  across  the  San  Carlos  and 
Gila  Eivers  by  the  use  of  $20,000  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

MINING  ON  RESTRICTED  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Until  recently  leasing  for  mining  operations  of  lands  allotted  to 
Indians  outside  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Osage  Nation 
has  been  more  or  less  perfunctory,  but  within  the  last  year  many 
leases  have  been  made  on  several  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  and  also 
in  Wyoming.  A  material  increase  in  the  number  of  leases  executed 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  finding  of  several  large  gas  wells  in  the 
Otoe  Indian  Reservation,  Okla.,  and  to  the  increased  demand  for 
crude  oil  and  its  by-products.  It  is  hoped  that  this  leasing  activity 
will  result  in  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  in  paying  quantities  on 
these  reservations  and  thereby  increase  the  income  of  these  Indians. 

FORESTRY. 

The  work  of  road,  trail,  and  telephone  construction  has  been  con- 
tinued so  far  as  funds  would  permit.  The  system  of  telephonic  com- 
munication is  now  fairly  satisfactory  on  every  reservation  having 
important  timber  interests.  Although  large  expenditures  will  yet  be 
required  to  make  all  parts  of  the  extensive  forest  areas  accessible  by 
road  or  trail,  substantial  progress  is  being  made  each  year,  and  the 
comparatively  insignificant  fire  losses  of  the  past  year  indicate  that 
the  existing  means  of  fire  control  are  effective. 

The  administrative  force  has  been  strengthened  during  the  year 
by  the  appointment  of  several  men  who  have  had  thorough  technical 
training  in  forestry. 

The  work  of  estimating  the  timber  on  the  Menominee  Reservation, 
begun  in  September,  1914,  was  completed  early  in  December,  1915. 
About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  was  cruised 
in  1915.  In  April,  1916,  this  work  was  resumed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  reservation  can  be  completed  before  the 
October  rains  render  further  field  work  impracticable.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  1917. 

A  resurvey  of  the  boundaries  and  an  estimate  of  the  timber  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  was  made  during  the  year. 
Timber  trespass  upon  these  lands  has  been  very  common  in  the  past, 
and  several  superintendents  have  urged  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
trespass  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  boundary  lines. 
At  all  important  points  of  the  boundaries,  as  determined  by  the 
resurvey,  iron  posts  have  now  been  set. 

In  October,  1915,  the  timber  on  tribal  lands,  of  the  Bad  River 
Indian  Reservation,  the  sale  of  which  was  authorized  by  section  23 
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of  the  act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.,  582,605),  was  offered,  and 
on  January  14,  1916,  the  bid  of  the  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  on  the 
saw  timber,  and  that  of  the  M.  J.  Bell  Lumber  Co.  on  the  cedar, 
were  accepted. 

The  remaining  timber  on  allotments  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
Indian  Reservation  was  sold  to  the  Fountain-Campbell  Lumber  Co. 
in  February,  1916. 

Timber  operations  were  begun  on  the  Jicarilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, under  the  contract  with  the  Pagosa  Lumber  Co.,  and  on  the 
Tulalip  Reservation,  under  the  contract  with  the  Everett  Logging 
Co.  On  the  Jicarilla  about  13,000,000  feet,  and  on  the  Tulalip  about 
50,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  cut.  From  the  Bad  River  Reservation 
about  40,000,000  feet  were  removed,  and  the  cut  at  Neopit  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation  was  approximately  20,000,000  feet.  Rather 
extensive  operations  were  also  conducted  on  the  Leech  Lake  and  Lac 
Courte  Oreille  Reservations. 

Four  important  items  of  legislation  recommended  by  this  office 
were  included  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  approved  May  18,  1916.  These  were  an  item  authorizing  the 
homesteading  of  timber  lands  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  which 
should  be  found  valuable  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes, 
one  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  timber  from  so-called  school  and 
swamp  lands  claimed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  within  the  Bad 
River  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservations,  one  authorizing 
improved  methods  for  the  sale  of  products  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Mills,  and  one  creating  an  Indian  forest  reserve  on  the  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

ROCKY  BOY'S  BAND. 

Over  60  years  ago  a  band  of  Chippewa  left  Wisconsin  to  hunt 
buffalo  and  finally  reached  Montana,  then  a  wild  and  unsettled 
country.  Years  passed  and  the  Chippewa  who  remained  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  were  given  land,  but  this  offshoot  of  a  once 
powerful  tribe  was  apparently  overlooked.  They  remained  in  Mon- 
tana hunting  buffalo  and  other  wild  game,  then  plentiful  there,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  white  man  their  natural  means  of  subsistence 
was  dissipated  and  soon  these  people  became  a  wandering  band  of 
tramps,  seeking  odd  jobs  but  depending  largely  upon  the  charities 
of  the  public. 

To  the  credit  of  Rocky  Boy's  Band  it  should  be  said  that  even  in 
need  they  were  honest,  no  complaint  ever  having  been  made  against 
them  for  the  infraction  of  any  law. 

Altogether,  their  condition  appealed  strongly  to  many  of  the  best 
citizens  of  Montana,  some  of  whom,  notably  at  Great  Falls  and 
Helena,  took  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare,  contributing  money, 
time,  and  practical  help. 
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So  apparent  were  the  necessities  of  these  Indians  that  Congress 
for  several  years  has  made  a  small  annual  appropriation  for  their 
relief. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  settle  these  Indians  upon  either 
public  lands  or  on  existing  reservations,  nor  was  the  Government 
able  to  purchase  a  proper  reservation  for  them.  Subsequently  a  part 
of  the  band  was  settled  on  land  within  the  Blackfeet  Reservation, 
but  the  part  of  the  reservation  designated  for  the  Rocky  Boys  was 
not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Partly  on  account  of  this  fact 
and  partly  owing  to  tribal  antagonism  the  majority  of  the  band 
refused  to  remain  there  and  resumed  their  former  nomadic  habits. 

Early  in  my  administration  an  effort  was  made  through  Congress 
to  provide  land  for  these  Indians  on  the  Fort  Assiniboine  Military 
Reserve,  where  most  of  them  had  been  temporarily  located,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  looked  after  during  the  winter.  These  efforts, 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  earnest  friends  of  the  Indians  residing 
in  Montana,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  finally  resulted  in  the  recent 
setting  apart  to  them  of  three  townships  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
reserve  as  a  permanent  reservation. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Rocky  Boy  Band  was  anxious  to 
have  a  home,  to  settle  down  and  become  self-supporting — as  expressed 
by  one  of  their  number :  "  To  learn  to  farm,  be  given  land  which 
would  be  their  own,  whereby  they  would  soon  be  self-supporting." 

Carrying  out  this  promise,  they  planted  and  cultivated  gardens 
with  the  seeds  and  implements  furnished  them  and  worked  faith- 
fully, with  the  result  that  they  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hay  and  vegetables,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  justify  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  ration  allowance  provided  for  in  the  congressional  appro- 
priation. As  further  evidence  of  their  interest  in  these  practical 
benefits  which  the  Government  had  conferred  upon  them  they  vol- 
untarily sent  samples  of  the  vegetables  grown  to  the  State  fair  at 
Helena  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  exhibit. 

With  the  encouraging  start  already  made  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  within  a  few  years  these  formerly  nomadic  Indians,  who  were 
literally  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  be  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  Indians  on  the  high  road  to  successful  citizenship. 

A  sad  feature  of  their  history  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  Rocky 
Boy,  who  had  for  so  many  years  led  his  people  through  a  wilderness 
of  starvation  and  despair,  died  as  his  band  reached  the  promised  land. 

PAPAGO  INDIANS. 

On  January  14,  1916,  the  President,  by  Executive  order,  set  apart 
a  permanent  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Papago  Indians  in  south- 
ern Arizona.     Just  how  long  these  Indians  have  occupied  this  coun- 
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try  is  not  known,  but  so  far  as  known  they  have  always  lived  there. 
The  first  authentic  record  of  these  people  is  given  in  the  diary  of 
Father  Eusebio  Kino,  who  made  several  trips  into  their  country 
between  1698  and  1702. 

In  Bancroft's  History,  volume  13,  at  page  550,  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Papagos  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  Indians  in  Arizona.  *  *  * 
More  readily  than  other  Indians  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  tilling 
the  soil,  raising  live  stock,  working  in  the  mines,  or  doing  anything  that  offers. 
As  the  reader  knows,  they  have  sometimes  had  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  but  they  have  always  been  friends  of  the  Americans  and  deadly 
foes  of  the  Apaches.     They  have  received  very  little  aid  from  the  Government. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reservation  is  only  adapted  to  grazing 
purposes,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  has  naturally  been  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  and  must  be  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  for  these 
Indians.  Some  parts  of  the  reservation  are  known  to  contain  val- 
uable minerals,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  order  of  withdrawal 
such  lands  may  be  located,  entered,  and  acquired  by  citizens  under 
the  regular  mining  laws. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  education  and  civilization  of 
the  Papago  Indians,  and  several  schoolhouses  have  been  built  at 
convenient  points.  Wells  have  been  dug  to  furnish  water  for  do- 
mestic and  stock  purposes,  there  being  no  considerable  irrigation  pos- 
sibilities on  this  reservation. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  a  hospital  is  in  the  course  of 
construction  at  Indian  Oasis.  Under  these  improved  conditions  it 
is  not  hard  to  believe  that  this  tribe  of  Indians,  who  have  always 
been  independent  of  the  outside  world  and  self-supporting,  will  in 
time  become  prosperous  citizens. 

The  Papagos  are  a  moral,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  in  all  re- 
spects deserving  people. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

To  avoid  useless  and  expensive  officialdom,  the  Cherokee  Nation 
was  abolished  on  July  1,  1915,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal 
chief,  who  was  retained  at  the  nominal  salary  of  $25  per  month  to 
sign  Cherokee  tribal  deeds.  On  suggestion  from  this  office,  the 
officers  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  following 
similar  action  by  the  tribal  officials  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  have 
tendered  their  resignations.  This  step  marks  in  a  definite  and  sig- 
nificant way  the  accomplishment  of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  disbandment  of  the  tribal 
organization  so  far  as  possible  under  existing  law.  In  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Creek  Nations  only  pro  forma  tribal  governments 
remain,  which  will  be  abolished  as  soon  as  tribal  affairs  will  permit. 
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The  total  tribal  enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  corrected 
to  date  is  101,519  enrolled  members,  to  all  of  whom  have  been  made 
complete  allotments  of  land  or  payments  of  money  in  lieu  of  land 
except  in  the  Creek  Nation,  where  partial  allotments  of  the  value 
of  $800  have  been  made.  Of  these,  64,339  are  by  operation  of  law 
in  the  unrestricted  class,  while  37,180  are  in  the  restricted  class. 
This  number  is  further  reduced  by  removal  of  restrictions  and  by 
death  in  5,177  cases,  leaving  32,003  restricted  Indians  on  June  30, 
1916. 

The  total  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  19,525,966  acres,  of 
which  15,794,238  acres  have  been  allotted,  139,284  acres  have  been 
reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  coal  and  asphalt  seg- 
regation, churches,  schools,  cemeteries,  and  other  public  purposes, 
and  2,673,828  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  918,616  acres  unsold,  of 
which  there  will  be  offered  from  October  4  to  October  31,  1916, 
907,500  acres,  and  if  all  offered  is  sold  there  will  remain  11,116  acres 
unallotted  and  unsold  land  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Since 
September  11,  1900,  a  total  of  309  towns  with  various  additions  have 
been  surveyed  and  platted  by  the  Government  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  for  which  the  tribes  have  received 
from  sale  thereof  a  total  of  $4,540,432.69. 

During  the  year  6,406  suits  of  the  27,494  separate  suits  instituted 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ok- 
lahoma under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 1908,  to  set  aside 
illegal  conveyances  of  restricted  allotted  lands,  have  been  dismissed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Prior  to  July  1,  1915,  19,890  of  these  suits 
were  closed,  now  leaving  7,604  suits  still  pending  and  undetermined. 

Eighteen  field  clerks  have  been  stationed  through  the  40  counties 
comprising  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with  headquarters  located 
usually  at  county  seats,  and  each  field  clerk  has  in  his  district  an 
average  of  about  1,800  restricted  Indians.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  112  houses  and  32  barns  were  erected  from  land  funds  under  the 
supervision  of  the  field  clerks  for  the  benefit  of  restricted  allottees. 
Since  May  27,  1908,  restrictions  on  alienation  have  been  removed 
from  504,567.44  acres  of  land,  which  together  with  the  six  acts  of 
Congress,  to  wit,  act  of  July  1,  1902,  act  of  April  21,  1904,  section 
16  of  the  Creek  agreement  of  July  1,  1902,  act  of  May  27,  1908,  act 
of  May  29,  1908,  and  act  of  March  3,  1903,  removed  the  restrictions 
on  alienation  from  a  total  of  12,518,140  acres. 

PROBATE  WORK  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  probate  work  in  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  has  proceeded  along  well-organized  lines  and  in  a  thor- 
ough and  effective  manner. 
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Pioneer  work,  during  the  two  preceding  years,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  organization  of  an  adequate  force  of  probate 
attorneys,  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
into  districts,  and  the  preparation  and  promulgation  of  a  code  of 
iules  and  regulations  to  govern  procedure  in  probate  cases.  With 
these  primary  accomplishments  assured,  the  way  stood  open  for  the 
performance  in  a  systematic  way  of  the  work  that  seriously  de- 
manded attention  with  respect  to  individual  cases. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  put  all  probate  cases 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  the  past  straw  bonds  were  accepted 
in  many  cases  and  reports  of  guardians  were  allowed  to  drift  along 
for  years  without  being  audited  or  checked.  But  the  attorneys  are 
now  rapidly  correcting  this  situation.  They  have  checked  case  after 
case,  and  whenever  a  guardian  has  been  found  delinquent  they  have 
secured  an  order  from  the  court  citing  such  guardian  to  appear  and 
make  good  his  shortage,  and  if  necessary  to  give  a  new  and  satisfac- 
tory bond.  In  doing  this  they  have  caused  citations  to  be  issued  in 
7,198  cases,  and  have  secured  the  discharge  or  removal  of  2,584 
guardians.  They  have  also  caused  2,277  new  bonds  to  be  filed,  aggre- 
gating in  amount  $2,625,945. 

These  beneficial  results  were  attained  partly  through  the  institu- 
tion of  suits  in  the  State  courts,  suits  that  would  not  and  could  not 
have  been  filed  and  prosecuted  without  the  assistance  of  the  probate 
attorneys.  There  were  91  suits  in  criminal  cases  and  41G  suits  in  civil 
cases  instituted  during  the  year  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  amounts  involved  in  the  civil  actions  totaled 
$1,382,238. 

It  is  always  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  cope  with  in  the 
Indian  Service  to  make  proper  and  profitable  disposition  of  funds 
belonging  to  individual  Indians,  especially  where,  as  in  the  oil  dis- 
tricts, they  are  in  receipt  of  large  incomes.  Here  again  the  services 
of  the  probate  attorneys  have  proved  of  great  value,  for  they  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  their  legal  victories  by  supervising  the  con- 
servation and  investment  of  the  funds  of  their  Indian  clients.  This 
they  have  done  during  the  year,  in  the  amount  of  $1,814,972.  They 
have,  moreover,  prevented,  by  their  supervision  of  probate  cases,  by 
checking  reports  of  guardians,  by  requiring  new  bonds,  and  in  other 
ways,  losses  to  dependent  Indians  in  the  amount  of  $1,487,158  since 
July  1,  1915. 

Altogether  there  has  been  saved  and  conserved  to  the  restricted 
and  adult  allottees  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  sum  of 
$3,302,130. 

In  no  other  branch  of  the  probate  work  in  the  past  have  fraud  and 
graft  perpetrated  their  crimes  upon  helpless  Indians  more  than  in 
connection  with  the  sales  of  minors'  allotments  and  of  inherited  lands. 
62057°— int  191G— vol  2 5 
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But  now  every  step  is  scrutinized  by  the  probate  attorneys,  who  in- 
sist that  lands  that  are  to  be  sold  must  be  appraised  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  sales  shall  be  duly  advertised, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  undesirable  practice  of  private  sales. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  beneficial  results,  the  probate  at- 
torneys have  necessarily  performed  a  vast  amount  of  routine  work, 
including  the  holding  of  conferences  with  allottees  and  others  in 
nearly  50,000  instances  and  the  writing  of  upward  of  57,000  letters 
and  other  official  communications. 

Now  that  the  scope  and  volume  of  the  probate  work  is  apparent, 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  achievement  during  the  next 
year  of  even  greater  results  than  those  attained. 

OIL  AND   GAS — FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

Mining  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  very  active,  and  extensive  wild- 
catting  has  been  done.  No  large  pools  have  been  discovered.  The 
production  of  the  dishing  field  has  declined  very  rapidly,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  crude  oil  at  home  and  abroad,  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  increased  price  of  oil  from  40  cents  per  barrel  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  $1.55  during  the  past  winter.  The  posted 
price  remained  at  $1.55  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  However,  practically  one-third  of  the  oil  produced  in  the 
Mid-Continent  field  has  been  sold  at  a  premium,  which  varies  from 
5  to  55  cents  per  barrel  above  the  posted  price.  The  Indian  lessors 
have  been  receiving  their  proportionate  share  of  the  premium  re- 
ceived by  the  lessees. 

During  the  past  year  the  affairs  of  several  large  oil  and  gas  lessees 
have  been  investigated,  with  the  result  that  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions have  been  discovered  and  the  guilty  parties  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  acreage  within  the  maximum  of  4,800  acres 
allowed  by  the  regulations. 

From  1,372  leases,  covering  109,107.68  acres,  there  was  produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1916,  23,988,862.32  barrels  of  oil 
from  departmental  leases,  as  against  27,098,994.02  barrels  during 
the  previous  year.  The  receipts  from  gas  wells  during  the  fiscal  year 
aggregated  $51,557.62,  and  the  receipts  from  coal  production  on 
allotments,  $15,893.29,  representing  212,069  tons,  of  which  160,607 
tons  were  produced  in  the  Creek  Nation.  While  3,110,131.70  less  bar- 
rels of  oil  were  marketed  from  departmental  leases  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1916,  the  royalty  interest  was  $1,359,279.74  in  excess 
of  that  for  the  previous  year. 
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OSAGE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES. 

March  16,  1896,  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  leased  to  Mr.  Edwin 
E.  Foster  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation  for  oil  and  gas  mining  pur- 
poses. This  lease  expired  in  1906.  However,  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1905,  it  was  renewed  as  to  680,000  acres  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  which  expired  March  16,  1916. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  provide  new  regulations  to  govern  the 
leasing  of  the  lands  for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes.  Conferences 
were  held,  both  with  the  oil  and  gas  men  interested  and  the  Osage 
tribal  council,  and  on  June  17,  1915,  the  latter  passed  a  resolution 
containing  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  new  leases 
should  be  made,  which  resolution  is  set  forth  at  length  in  my  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915.  August  26,  1915,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  promulgated  regulations  to  govern  the  leasing 
of  these  and  other  lands  in  the  Osage  Reservation  for  oil  and  gas 
mining  purposes. 

The  Osage  Tribe  will  receive  considerably  more  revenue  under 
the  new  leases  than  they  received  under  the  Foster  lease.  The  old 
lease  covered  680,000  acres,  whereas  the  new  oil  leases  cover  about 
190,000,  of  which  120,000  acres  is  subject  to  a  rental  of  $1  per  acre 
per  year  until  wells  are  drilled,  leaving  500,000  acres  out  of  the 
680,000  acres  of  the  old  lease  to  be  leased  for  oil  in  the  future.  New 
gas  leases  have  been  made  to  cover  about  900,000  acres,  a  little  more 
than  that  formerly  covered  by  the  Foster  lease.  Under  the  old  oil 
lease  the  tribe  received  one-eighth  royalty,  but  did  not  receive  any 
rental  on  undeveloped  lands.  The  tribe  will  receive  under  the  new 
oil  leases  one-sixth  royalty  from  each  quarter-section  unit  producing 
less  than  100  barrels  per  well  per  day,  and  one-fifth  royalty  from 
such  units  producing  100  barrels  or  more  per  well  per  day;  also  a 
rental  of  $1  per  acre  on  each  quarter  section  (160  acres)  of  unde- 
veloped lands. 

The  tribe  received  $2,057,600  from  the  sale  of  leases  on  April  20, 
1916,  and  has  received  from  the  sale  held  on  June  20  approximately 
$1,175,000;  these  amounts  being  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  royal- 
ties heretofore  mentioned.  The  properties  which  were  sold  were 
those  producing  tracts  where  the  wells  averaged  over  25  barrels  per 
,\vell  and  producing  lands  in  excess  of  4,800  acres  held  by  former 
sublessees. 

The  tribe  received  $100  per  year  for  each  gas  well  in  service  on 
the  old  lease,  and  the  amount  realized  last  year  aggregated  about 
$12,000,  but,  under  the  new  lease,  the  tribe  will  receive  a  minimum 
royalty  of  3  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  measured  at  or  near  the 
wells,  which  should  amount,  during  the  first  year  to  at  least  $700,000. 
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The  Osage  Tribe,  however,  should  within  a  year  after  the  new 
leases  are  approved,  i.  e.,  by  May  17,  1917,  receive  six  or  eight  times 
as  much  as  they  have  heretofore  received  under  the  old  lease.  In 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  gas  lessees,  in  drilling  for  gas  on  the 
700,000  acres  leased  for  gas  but  not  leased  for  oil,  will  find  new  wells 
which  will  prove  that  such  lands  are  valuable  for  oil  and,  when  put 
up  for  sale  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  tribe  should  receive 
large  sums  in  bonuses,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  number  and 
extent  of  new  oil  pools  so  discovered  in  the  gas  territory. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

From  the  earliest  colonial  days  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  the 
curse  of  the  Indian.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  he  did 
not  know  alcohol,  either  in  distilled  or  fermented  liquor.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  white  man  to  the  red  man,  and  since  that  time  the  best 
element  of  the  former  race  has  endeavored  to  overcome  the  evils 
which  have  come  from  it. 

For  years  there  have  been  statutes  with  drastic  penalties  against 
the  sales  of  intoxicants  to  Indians  but  until  the  last  few  years  they 
have  proven  almost  dead  letters. 

During  the  last  three  years  a  vigorous,  continuous  and  effective 
assault  has  been  made  upon  the  liquor  interests  which  have  debauched 
the  Indian  race.  Increased  appropriations  have  enabled  the  Indian 
Office  to  place  in  the  field  a  corps  of  detectives  who  have  become  a 
terror  to  the  bootlegger  and  drinking  man  in  the  Indian  country. 

In  three  years  508,880  pints  of  whisky,  beer,  and  other  alcoholic 
decoctions  have  been  confiscated  and  their  contents  destroyed;  5,511 
arrests  have  been  made  of  alleged  violators  of  the  law ;  and  the  courts 
have  assessed  fines  against  convicted  offenders  in  an  amount  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  this  branch  of  Indian  work. 

While  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  being  invoked  to  prevent  the 
Indian  from  obtaining  whisky  and  to  punish  the  man  who  provides 
him  with  it,  a  moral  awakening  is  being  brought  about  through  more 
peaceful  means.  My  personal  appeal  to  every  employee  in  the 
Indian  Service  and  to  persons  of  prominence  in  local  communities 
has  made  possible  a  most  successful  pledge-signing  campaign  among 
the  Indians,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  young  and  old,  pledging 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicants. 

The  last  Congress  has  materially  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
Government  in  the  enforcement  of  its  prohibitory  liquor  legislation 
for  Indians.  Heretofore  many  violators  of  the  law  have  escaped 
through  inability  of  the  Government  to  discover  how  the  intoxicants 
were  introduced  on  the  reservation.  This  loophole  has  been  closed 
by  making  the  possession  of  intoxicants  within  the  Indian  country 
prima  facie  evidence  of  its  criminal  introduction  and  extending  the 
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provisions  of  sections  2140  and  2141  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  beer 
and  other  classes  of  intoxicating  liquors  not  heretofore  covered  by 
that  statute. 

This  legislation  has  been  greatly  needed,  and  particularly  so  in 
Oklahoma  and  Minnesota.  In  the  former  State  the  many  decisions 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  holding  that  possession  by  a  defendant 
within  certain  portions  of  the  State  of  intoxicating  liquor  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  State  from  without  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  conviction  under  a  statute  for  introducing  liquor  into  the 
Indian  country  or  the  old  Indian  Territory,  have  made  it  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions. 

In  Minnesota  within  the  area  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  February  22, 
1855,  there  was  a  large  number  of  saloons,  breweries,  etc.,  and  liquor 
was  transported  from  one  point  to  another  within  the  territory  as 
legislation  has  heretofore  only  prohibited  distilleries  of  ardent 
spirits  and  authorized  the  destruction  of  ardent  spirits  or  wine 
found  in  the  Indian  country.  This  legislation  remedies  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  favorable  to  the  contention  of  the  Government,  and  several 
important  decisions  were  rendered.  The  action  of  the  court  in 
upholding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1855,  w7ith 
the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  enabled  us  to  extend  our  opera- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  to  close  the  saloons 
within  the  area  in  Minnesota  ceded  by  this  band.  However,  the 
case  of  most  importance  is  that  of  United  States  v.  Nice,  in  wmich 
this  tribunal  overruled  the  Heff  case  and  held  that  the  powTer  of 
Congress  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
allottees  under  the  general-allotment  act  is  not  debatable.  Other 
cases  of  importance  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  courts.  Likewise,  several  important  decisions  have 
been  rendered  by  State  courts  bearing  on  this  phase  of  our  work 
which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  Indian. 

Our  work  in  Minnesota  has  been  carried  on  successfully  and  with 
no  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  citizens, 
although  I  regret  that  one  person  was  killed  in  connection  with 
these  operations.  That  sentiment  has  been  favorable  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  counties  within  the  treaty  territory  have 
recently  voted  for  county  option  and  against  the  liquor  interests. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  all  saloons  remaining  within  the  treaty 
territory  were  closed  and  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  practically 
eliminated.  Our  work  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
on  the  charge  of  introducing,  and  many  automobiles,  teams,  and 
conveyances  were  seized  and  libeled,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law.     The  State  authorities  have  cooperated  with  us,  and 
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with  the  continued  support  of  the  citizens  of  that  community  the 
matter  is  now  well  in  hand,  although  a  considerable  force  of  officers 
is  still  operating  in  that  territory. 

With  the  closing  of  the  saloons,  breweries,  etc.,  and  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  intoxicants  into  the  treaty  territory  we 
were  confronted  with  difficulties  which  arose  through  what  are  known 
as  near  beers,  ciders,  and  the  like.  Many  preparations  of  this  char- 
acter have  found  their  way  into  closed  territory  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  contained  large  percentages  of  alcohol  and  were  merely 
substitutes  under  false  names  for  intoxicants.  Various  subterfuges 
were  used  which  have  kept  our  suppression  officers  extremely  busy. 

Our  operations  have  covered  the  entire  country  where  Indians 
reside.  Every  means  possible  and  every  provision  of  law  applicable 
has  been  invoked  to  insure  the  greatest  success. 

Section  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  withholding  an- 
nuity payments  under  certain  conditions  has  been  applied  at  practi- 
cally every  payment  made,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  have  been 
freed  from  temptation  and  are  now  comparatively  sober.  The  pay- 
ments are  no  longer  drunken  orgies  nor  have  the  Indians  been  de- 
bauched and  robbed  as  formerly. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  activity  and  in  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  arrests  and  convictions.  By  invoking  existing 
legislation  it  has  been  possible  to  protect  the  Indians  during  these 
payments  and  at  a  time  when  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

If  Congress  would  amend  the  present  liquor  laws  applicable  to  the 
Indian  country,  making  the  first  offense  a  misdemeanor  and  permit 
prosecution  by  information  instead  of  indictment  there  would  be 
convictions  where  acquittals  are  now  procured,  because  of  the  present 
drastic  penalty.  Procedure  by  information  would  decrease  the 
heavy  costs  of  prosecution. 

A  native  fermented  liquor  known  as  tulapai  or  tiswin  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Apaches.  It  is  so  easily  made  and  so  insidious  that  its 
suppression  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Instruction  in  schools  and 
among  adults  and  the  punishment  of  offenders  is  gradually  having 
a  good  effect. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling and  eliminating  the  use  of  peyote,  an  imported  Mexican 
product  which  produces  a  dangerous  narcotic  intoxication.  These 
laws  should  be  quickly  passed. 

INDIAN  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES. 

The  Federal  laws  relating  to  offenses  committed  by  Indians  against 
the  person  or  property  of  other  Indians  or  persons  within  the  limits 
of  any  Indian  reservation  include  only  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
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assault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson, 
burglary,  and  larceny.  There  are  other  offenses  committed  by  In- 
dians for  which  they  should  be  punished.  We  are  trying  to  transform 
the  Indian  into  a  law-abiding  citizen,  but  at  the  present  time  a  num-. 
ber  of  offenses  against  society,  morality,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished, as  they  are  not  crimes  under  our  laws.  This  condition  is 
detrimental  to  good  citizenship  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Sections  328  and  329  of  the  Criminal  Code  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  number  of  offenses  and  make  the  Indian  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  com- 
mitting these  or  similar  offenses. 

A  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  Indian  courts  on  the  several 
reservations  would  be  of  manifest  advantage  on  reservations  where 
such  courts  are  now  the  principal  form  of  justice. 

I  shall  submit  for  your  consideration,  prior  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service  in  these  respects. 

COURT  DECISIONS. 

The  following  cases  of  interest  to  the  Indian  Service  were  decided 
during  the  last  year : 

La  Rogue  v.  United  States  (239  U.  S.,  62).— The  question  involved 
in  this  case  was  whether  the  Nelson  Act  of  January  14,  1889  (25 
Stat.  L.,  642),  contemplated  that  allotments  should  be  made  on 
behalf  of  Indians  otherwise  entitled  thereto  but  who  died  without 
selecting  the  land  wanted.  It  was  held  that  the  act  mentioned  con- 
templated only  selections  on  the  part  of  living  Indians  acting  for 
themselves  or  through  designated  representatives. 

II  allow  ell  v.  Commons  (239  U.  S.,  506). — The  court  in  this  case 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  dismissing  the  bill  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  and  held  that  where  the  death  of  the  allottee 
intestate  occurred  during  the  trust  period  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determining  his  heirs  is  final  and  conclusive  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855),  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion when  the  suit  was  begun. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  v.  U.  S.  ex  rel. 
Julia  Lamere  Mickadiet,  nee  Tiebault,  and  Alma  Lamer e  Tie- 
bault  (decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  JJnited  States  on 
May  22,  1916). — The  question  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reopen  or  reconsider  cases  was  involved  in  this  decision, 
and  the  court  held  that  the  words  "  final  and  conclusive,"  contained 
in  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855),  describing  the  power 
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given  to  the  Secretary,  must  be  taken  as  conferring  and  not  as  limit- 
ing or  destroying  that  authority;  that,  in  other  words,  they  must 
be  treated  as  absolutely  excluding  the  rights  to  review  in  the  courts, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  under  the  act  of  1887,  the  question  of 
fact  as  to  who  were  the  heirs  of  an  allottee,  thereby  causing  that 
question  to  become  one  within  the  final  and  conclusive  competency 
of  the  administrative  authority. 

United  States  v.  Louis  Hemmer  et  al.  (decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  June  5,  1916). — In  this  case  it  was  held 
that  the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  96),  containing  a  provision 
whereby  the  United  States  was  to  hold  the  land  in  trust  for  a  period 
of  25  years,  did  not  apply  to  Indians  located  upon  the  public  lands 
who  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1884  had  substantially  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.  L.,  420), 
relative  to  homesteads.  In  other  words,  it  was  held  that  acts  of 
1875  and  1884  were  independent  acts,  and  that  the  act  of  1884  con- 
taining the  25-year  restriction  was  not  amendatory  of  the  act  of 
1875  containing  a  restriction  against  alienation  for  a  period  of  5 
years  only. 

Levindale  Lead  c&  Zinc  Minnig  Co.,  W.  H.  Aaron  and  M.  L.  Levin 
v.  Charles  Coleman  (decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  June  5,  1916). — Charles  Coleman,  a  white  man,  the  defendant 
in  error  in  this  case,  brought  suit  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  of  an  un- 
divided interest  in  lands  inherited  from  his  Indian  wife  and  child, 
who  were  members  of  the  Osage  Tribe.  Judgment  was  entered 
annulling  the  conveyance,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  executed  in 
violation  of  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress.  This  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  and  a  writ  of  error 
sued  out  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539), 
placed  no  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  land  or  undivided  in- 
terests in  land  of  which  white  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
tribe  became  owners.  The  judgment  of  the  State  court  was  reversed 
and  the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 

New  York  v.  Becker  (decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  June  12,  1916). — In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the  right  of 
hunting  and  fishing  reserved  by  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York 
under  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  April  11,  1798,  on  the  lands 
ceded  by  that  treaty  was  not  an  exclusive  right  in  the  Indians,  and 
was  subject  to  that  necessary  power  of  appropriate  regulation  which 
inhered  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  over  the  lands  where  the 
privilege  was  exercised.  In  other  words,  the  only  right  reserved  to 
the  Indian  was  that  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  common  with  other 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  subject  to  the  same  provision,  regulation, 
and  limitation  as  are  imposed  on  whites  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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United  States  v.  Fred  Nice  (decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  June  12,  1916). — In  this  case  it  was  held  that  when 
lands  are  allotted  and  trust  patents  issued  to  Indians  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  lose  its  guardianship  over  them,  and  therefore  can 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them  in  violation  of  Federal  laws. 
This  case  overruled  the  Heff  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1905,  wherein  it  was  held  that  an  Indian  who  received  an  allotment 
and  patent  for  land  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L., 
388),  was  no  longer  a  ward  of  the  Government  and  not  within  the 
reach  of  Indian  police  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The 
decision  in  the  Nice  case  is  very  important,  as  under  its  holdings  the 
department  will  be  enabled  more  successfully  to  cope  with  the  liquor 
situation  among  the  Indians. 

United  States  v.  Dehell  et  al.  (227  Fed.,  760)  (decided  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit). — It  was 
held  in  this  case  that  where  a  person  with  knowledge  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  an  Indian  for  whom  the  United  States  holds  lands  in  trust 
induced  the  Indian  to  sell  the  land  to  him  and  apply  for  and  obtain 
a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  it,  and  then  convey  it  to  him,  wrongfully 
appropriates  the  land  to  himself;  he  becomes  a  trustee  de  son  tort 
thereof  and  of  its  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  and  the 
United  States  may  maintain  a  suit  in  equity  to  set  aside,  as  against 
him,  the  patent  and  the  deed,  and  in  case  the  title  has  passed  to  an  in- 
nocent subsequent  purchaser,  to  recover  of  the  appropriator  the 
amount  he  realized  from  the  land  above  the  amount  he  paid  for  it  to 
the  Indian. 

United  States  v.  Pearson,  County  Treasurer,  et  al.  (231  Fed.,  270) 
(decided  by  the  United  States  court). — This  was  a  South  Dakota 
case  involving  the  Sioux  Indians  who  have  been  allotted  in  sever- 
alty but  maintain  their  tribal  relations.  It  was  held  that  personal 
property  consisting  of  horses,  cattle  and  their  increase,  and  farm 
implements  and  other  property  acquired  by  exchange  of  such  prop- 
erty or  otherwise,  which  is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Government  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  on  their  farms,  is  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  State  authorities;  and  that  such  property  is  not 
absolute  property  of  the  Indians  but  is  still  held  in  trust  for  their 
benefit  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  policy 
of  helping  them  to  be  self-supporting. 

State  v.  Towessnute  (154  Pac,  805)  (decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington). — In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the 
Yakima  treaty  of  March  8,  1859  (12  Stat.  L.,  951),  providing  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  taking  fish  in  all  streams  running  through  or 
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bordering  on  the  reservation  is  secured  to  the  Indians,  as  also  the 
right  of  taking  fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places  "  in  common 
with  citizens  "  of  the  Territory,  does  not  authorize  a  tribal  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  to  fish  in  a  river  several  miles 
outside  the  reservation  without  a  license,  contrary  to  a  law  of  the 
State,  the  words  quoted  indicating  an  intent  not  to  give  the  Indian 
an  advantage  but  to  save  him  from  a  disadvantage,  and  to  permit 
the  State  laws  to  operate  on  both  races  alike  in  respect  to  the  right 
to  fish  outside  the  reservation. 

FISHING  RIGHTS. 

The  ancient  fishing  rights  of  Indians  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  been  considered  in  the  courts  of  that  State  during  the  year. 
Treaties  with  several  of  these  tribes  provide  that  the  Indians  shall 
have  the  right  to  fish  at  their  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  places, 
outside  of  their  reservations,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  It  is  their  contention  that  this  provision  gives  them  the  right 
to  fish  in  these  places  without  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  State  law.  The  State  has  contested  this,  and  on  February  4,  1916, 
obtained  a  favorable  decision  from  the  State  supreme  court  in  State 
v.  Alex  Towessnute.  An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  contemplated. 

An  important  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  rendered  June  12,  1916,  in  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  Walter  S. 
Kennedy  v.  Becker,  which  has  a  beaming  upon  the  fishing  rights  of 
the  Indians.  The  court  held  in  effect  that  a  reservation  of  fishing 
rights  pertaining  to  land  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  was 
an  easement  or  profit  as  against  their  grantees  and  all  who  might 
become  owners  of  the  ceded  lands,  but  that  it  was  not  a  right  in 
derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  might 
enforce  within  the  ceded  area  against  the  Indians  as  well  as  white 
people  such  laws  as  might  be  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fish  and  game  within  the  borders  of  that  State. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  May  18,  1916,  carries  ap- 
propriations for  approximately  $11,000,000. 

Aside  from  the  usual  items  for  conducting  work  among  the  In- 
dians, it  contains  such  important  ones  as  these : 

Repeal  of  the  law  which  prohibits  granting  permission  in  writing 
or  otherwise  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  to  go  into  the  State  of  Texas. 

Allotted  lands  of  Indians  which  are  arid  but  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion may  be  leased  for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years  where,  by 
reason  of  old  age  or  other  disability,  the  allottee  can  not  personally 
occupy  or  improve  such  allotments. 
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Permitting  the  State  of  Colorado  to  use  the  old  Grand  Junction 
Indian  school  plant,  granted  to  it  in  1910  for  educational  purposes 
(36  Stat  L.,  273),  for  the  care  of  the  insane  or  for  other  public  pur- 
poses which  may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  Indians  shall  always  be  admitted  to  the  institution  free 
of  charge  ;..d  upon  an  equality  with  white  persons. 

Amending  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1221), 
so  that  the  pro  rata  share  of  any  Indian  who  is  mentally  or  physically 
incapable  of  managing  his  or  her  own  affairs  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian. 

Amending  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.  L.,  450), 
so  that  bidders  may  now  accompany  their  bids  with  a  cashier's  check 
or  an  acceptable  bond  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Authorizing  an  advance  to  any  individual  Chippewa  Indian  in 
Minnesota  entitled  to  share  in  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Minnesota  one-fourth  of  the  amount  which  would  now 
be  coming  to  said  Indian  under  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  perma- 
nent fund. 

Creating  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Forest  Reserve. 

Appropriating  $5,000  to  complete  the  enrollment  of  the  allottees 
within  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  required  by  the  act  of 
June  30,  1913. 

Permitting  lands  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
valuable  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes,  heretofore  classi- 
fied as  timberlands,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  appraised  and  opened  to  homestead  entry. 

Authorizing  the  withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  $100,000  of  the 
principal  sum  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  Mont.,  if  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
caring  for  cattle,  seeds,  and  farming  equipment  for  the  individual 
Indians  thereof. 

Authorizing  a  compromise  settlement  of  the  suit  of 'the  United 
States  against  E.  Dowden  and  others,  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Authorizing  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  to 
reconstruct  its  line  of  railroad  through  the  Chilocco  Indian  School 
Reservation,  Okla.,  so  as  to  eliminate  existing  heavy  grades  and 
curves,  payment  for  the  land  to  be  for  the  use  of  that  school. 

Authorizing  a  per  capita  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $300  to  the 
Choctaw  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  $200  to  the  Chickasaws  and  $300 
to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Seminole  Tribe,  Oklahoma. 

Appropriating  $1,000  for  an  investigation  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  providing  adequate  school  facilities  on  the  various  Sioux  Indian 
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Reservations  for  the  children  of  the  Sioux  Tribes  who  are  now  with- 
out Government  or  public  school  facilities. 

Authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  $300,000  of  the  principal  funds  to 
the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians,  Utah,  for  promoting  their 
civilization  and  self-support. 

Authorizing  the  sale  of  not  to  exceed  20  acres  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  abandoned  Fort  Spokane  Military  Reservation,  Wash., 
not  necessary  for  hospital  purposes,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spokane  Indians  of  Washington. 

Authorizing  for  memorial  purposes  a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the 
Washington  State  Historical  Society  for  land  approximating  25 
acres  in  area  on  the  diminished  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Wash- 
ington. 

Authorizing  leases  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  mining  pur- 
poses of  unallotted  mineral  lands  on  the  diminished  Spokane  Reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  Washington  for  periods  of  25  years  with 
privilege  of  renewal  on  conditions. 

Appropriating  $95,000  in  addition  to  the  tribal  funds  to  pay  mem- 
bers of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Tribes  of  Indians  enrolled  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  744) ,  sums  equal 
to  the  amounts  paid  the  other  members  of  said  tribe  prior  to  the 
enrollment  under  said  act. 

Appropriating  $100,000  reimbursable  for  support  and  civilization 
of  Wisconsin  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  residing  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan. 

Authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  $300,000  from  the  tribal  funds  of 
the  Menominee  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
their  land,  erecting  sanitary  homes,  and  purchasing  building  mate- 
rial, seeds,  implements,  stock,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Amending  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  28,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  51), 
so  as  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  crating,  ties,  poles, 
posts,  bolts,  logs,  bark,  pulp  wood,  and  other  marketable  materials 
obtained  from  the  forests  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Menominee  Tribe 
of  Indians. 

Authorizing  without  bias  or  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  interests  of 
any  party  to  the  litigation  now  pending  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  so- 
called  school  lands  and  swamp  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Bad  River  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservations  in  Wisconsin, 
to  which  the  State  has  asserted  a  claim,  provided  that  the  consent 
of  the  State  or  any  person  claiming  title  therefrom  shall  be  obtained 
before  a  sale  shall  be  made. 

Authorizing  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  the  leasing  or  grant- 
ing of  the  flowage  rights  on  the  unallotted  and  allotted  lands  in  the 
Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.,  for  storage  reservoir  purposes. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

To  maintain  its  schools,  its  industrial  activities,  its  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  program  for  nearly  300,000  Indians  required  the 
Indian  Office  annually  to  purchase  about  $4,500,000  worth  of  supplies 
of  a  most  varied  nature.  These  supplies  are  almost  entirely  bought 
by  contract  after  proper  advertising  and  notice  to  prospective  bid- 
ders. The  bulk  of  these,  other  than  live  stock,  are  contracted  for  at 
the  annual  lettings,  held  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  St.  Louis. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  supplies  essential  to  the  Indian 
Service,  the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  approximately  the 
amounts  expended  annually  for  various  purposes  and  activities : 

Subsistence $1, 123,  000 

Dry  goods  and  clothing 418,  000 

Forage 269,000 

Fuel 365,000 

Stationery  supplies 49,000 

Educational  supplies 43,  000 

Medical  supplies 61,  000 

Live  stock,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  supplies 2,  757,  000 

Supplies  are  bought  under  two  general  classifications — general 
contracts  and  specific  advertisements — and  bids  received  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  particular  point  in  the  service 
where  the  supplies  are  required.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
were  maintained  warehouses  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  large  bulk  of  our  supplies  passed  through  these  ware- 
houses on  their  way  to  their  separate  destinations. 

Close  inspection  is  made  of  all  deliveries  and  articles  checked  with 
awarded  samples.  In  making  its  purchases,  the  Indian  Service  prac- 
tically covers  every  section  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.  No  vendor  is  so  remote  from  the 
Indian  country  as  to  bar  him  from  competition  with  other  dealers 
in  the  sale  of  goods  and  supplies. 

The  revised  system  of  handling  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  this 
office  by  assigning  certain  clerks  to  a  particular  class  of  goods  has 
evolved  a  superior  system  and  one  which  educates  the  clerk  along 
a  line  of  work  similar  to  that  of  the  buyers  of  specialties  in  the 
ordinary  business  trade  marts. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

The  bookkeeping  system  of  the  Indian  Office  for  years  has  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  separate  and  unrelated  records  which  had  been 
designed  and  instituted  from  time  to  time  to  suit  special  needs  as  they 
arose.    Although  each  unit  of  the  system  served  the  particular  pur- 
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pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  activities  and  expenditures  in 
the  Indian  Service  have  so  increased  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
business  could  not  be  handled  satisfactorily  under  the  old  system, 
and  a  general  revision  was  imperatively  demanded.  By  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  30, 
1913  (38  Stat.,  103),  an  entirely  new  system  has  accordingly  been 
worked  out  and  installed,  which  will  better  take  care  of  the  work 
and  enable  the  department  to  furnish  Congress  with  the  detailed  in- 
formation it  requires  with  respect  to  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Making  a  complete  change  of  system  in  a  bureau  having  so  many 
field  officers  in  26  States  and  which  controls  and  keeps  account  of 
disbursements  aggregating  approximately  $20,000,000  per  annum 
was  a  stupendous  task,  but  it  was  accomplished  with  very  little  ap- 
preciable confusion  or  interruption  to  the  current  work. 

The  superintendents  and  employees  having  to  do  with  accounts  and 
disbursements  throughout  the  entire  service  were  brought  together 
at  the  several  institutes  during  the  summer,  where  conferences  Avere 
held,  instructions  given,  and  discussion  had  of  Order  No.  7,  to  the 
end  that  all  concerned  might  quickly  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  new  accounting  system. 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

Thoroughgoing  and  frequent  inspection  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  inefficiency  and  fraud. 

Millions  of  dollars  invested  for  the  Indians  in  land,  stock,  timber, 
oil,  minerals,  etc.,  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  many  persons  who 
are  employed  by  the  Government.  These  material  interests  are 
closely  interwoven  with  their  social  and  industrial  life. 

Few  persons  understand  the  extensive  and  intimate  association 
which  the  Indian  Bureau  has  with  the  more  than  300,000  Indians 
of  the  United  States.  This  association  touches  the  home,  the  school, 
the  farm,  and  the  field.  Six  thousand  employees  come  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  them.  Every  walk  of  life  and  every  kind  of  intel- 
lectual and  professional  ability  is  represented  in  these  employees. 
While  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  their  selection,  the  inefficient 
and  unworthy  occasionally  find  an  entrance.  To  discover  them  is 
very  important  for  an  efficient  administration  of  this  great  trust. 

Inspection  in  the  past  has  been  inadequate  and  loose.  This  fact 
was  quickly  disclosed  and  a  corps  of  faithful  and  intelligent  men 
with  human  sympathy  and  business  acumen  was  obtained.  The 
inspecting  corps  is  a  fine  body  of  18  well-equipped  men  engaged 
in  weeding  out  the  incompetent,  inefficient,  and  unworthy.  Their 
duties  are  constructive  in  character  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians — morally,  industrially,  and  otherwise. 
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Indian  schools,  agencies,  and  projects  are  scattered  throughout 
two-thirds  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
administration  this  territory  has  been  divided  into  10  districts  and 
an  inspecting  officer  assigned  to  each.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  at  least 
twice  in  each  year  every  Indian  school,  reservation,  irrigation  proj- 
ect, or  other  Indian  activity  in  his  district.  He  makes  a  thorough 
examination  of  office,  school,  and  field  work.  Helpful  criticism  and 
suggestions  are  given  impartially  where  merited.  The  Indians  are 
seen  in  their  homes,  at  their  work,  and  in  their  play,  so  that  an  intel- 
ligent transcript  of  real  conditions  can  be  made  by  the  inspectors 
in  their  reports.  As  a  result  of  this  comprehensive  plan  much  of 
the  dry  rot  infesting  the  service  has  been  eliminated,  and  cases  where 
more  heinous  offenses  were  involved  have  mercilessly  been  dealt 
with. 

While  corruption  and  inefficiency  may  find  its  way  into  the  rank 
and  file  of  Government  employees,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Indian 
lies  in  the  greed  of  the  white  man  for  his  land  and  money.  Where  a 
tribe  has  these  the  grafter  is  sure  to  be  in  evidence.  He  comes  from 
every  breed  known  to  mankind,  and  in  the  past  has  despoiled  the 
Indian  with  a  ruthlessness  unparalleled.  Under  the  present  system 
of  fearless  and  dependable  inspecting  officers  many  of  these  schemes 
have  been  ferreted  out  and  their  promotors  punished,  while  other 
schemes  of  these  human  sharks  have  been  discovered  and  their  vorac- 
ity thwarted.  Their  course  is  as  crooked  as  their  morals  and  difficult 
to  follow,  but  through  the  present  thoroughly  coordinated  force  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  these  financial  pariahs  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Indian  has  property  with 
no  practical  combative  experience,  so  long  will  nefarious  schemes 
against  him  be  attempted. 

No  past  system  of  inspection  has  been  as  comprehensive,  as  vigor- 
ous, or  as  intimate  in  reaching  every  part  of  one  of  the  greatest  func- 
tions ever  attempted  by  any  government  for  developing  a  semicivil- 
ized  nation  into  self-respecting  and  industrious  citizens  as  that  in 
operation  in  the  Indian  Service.  Quick  results  in  adequate  rewards 
and  punishments  follow  the  reports  of  these  officers. 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  approximately  6,000  employees  in  the  Indian  Service. 
This  great  host  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  most  distinctively 
human  problem  connected  with  our  Government.  It  comes  into 
intimate  association  with  every  detail  of  the  Indian's  life,  his  home, 
religion,  health,  education,  property,  and  all  of  his  moral,  social, 
and  industrial  relations. 

Few  persons  outside  of  those  who  have  had  practical  experience 
with  the  work  devolving  upon  employees  in  this  service  realize  the 
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responsibilities  and  difficulties  under  which  their  arduous  duties  are 
performed. 

During  my  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  particularly  when 
in  attendance  at  the  institute  meetings  this  year,  I  have  had  close 
personal  contact  with  practically  all  of  the  superintendents  and 
employees  of  the  service.  This  association  was  inspiring  and  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  found  a  corps  of  capable,  earnest,  and  missionary- 
spirited  men  and  women,  as  self-sacrificing  as  any  friend  of  the 
Indian  could  wish,  from  the  superintendent,  who  deals  with  the 
problems  of  his  superintendency,  to  the  field  matron  who,  in  their 
homes,  works  out  a  comprehensive  and  improved  life  for  the  adult 
Indian  and  his  children. 

They  are  a  splendid  body  of  workers,  who  deeply  appreciate  their 
burdens  and  opportunities  and  are  loyal  to  its  ideals,  each  in  his  or 
her  sphere  contributing  to  a  successful  uplift  of  the  Indian  race. 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  thorough  discipline,  coherency  of 
purpose,  and  intelligent  action  everywhere  prevailed. 

There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  field  and  office  forces. 
Each  of  these  branches  has  come  to  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  the  other  is  performing  its  functions. 

Our  policy  of  recognizing  merit,  with  equipment  and  adaptability 
for  service,  has  met  with  splendid  response  and  field  accomplish- 
ments have  been  correspondingly  improved. 

As  a  corollary  to  our  program  in  this  respect  the  indiscriminate 
transfer  of  employees  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  wander- 
luster  in  the  Indian  Service  no  longer  plies  his  avocation. 

Altogether  there  is  cause  for  congratulations  on  gratifying  ac- 
complishments, in  which  practically  every  employee  in  the  Indian 
Service  shares  and  for  which  they  have  full  credit. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Indian  Office  and  field 
employees  in  dealing  with  the  stupendous  problems  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration. In  the  conservation  of  the  Indian's  health  and  morals 
and  in  the  development  of  his  industrial  life  all  have  worked  with  a 
unity  of  purpose  which  makes  me  confident  that  a  strong  economic, 
moral,  and  social  life  is  being  evolved  which  will  result  in  the  certain 
addition  of  a  splendid  body  of  American  citizens  to  our  country. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your  uniform  support  and 
encouragement. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES.1 

Table  1. — Comparative  statement  of  work  and  force  in  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  since  1%99. 


Work. 

Employees. 

Year. 

Commu- 
nications 
received. 

Increase 
(  +  )or 
decrease 
(  — )  over 
preced- 
ing year. 

Total 
number 

em- 
ployed in 
Indian 
Office. 

Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(  — )  over 
preced- 
ing year. 

1899                                                              

59,707 

62,601 

67,376 

79, 237 

79,115 

86,588 

98,322 

106, 533 

117,556 

152, 995 

176,765 

194,241 

197,637 

222, 187 

275, 452 

280, 744 

298, 240 

284, 195 

Per  cent. 

101 
115 
119 
132 
131 
142 
149 
145 
160 
179 
189 
203 
227 
224 
237 
245 
260 
260 

Per  et  hi 

1900                                                       

+  4.84 
+  7.62 
+  17.60 
+     .22 
+  9.03 
+  13.55 
+  8.35 
+  10.34 
+30. 14 
+  15.53 
+  9.88 
+  1.74 
+  12.37 
+  23.97 
+  1.92 
+  6.23 
-  4.70 

+  13.86 

1901                                       

+  :?.  is 

1902                                       

+  10.92 

1903                 

1904 

+  8.39 

1905                                     

+  4.93 

1906                                  

-  2.68 

1907  .              

+  10.34 

1908                                                         

+  11.87 

1909                                              

+  5.58 

1910. .                                

+  7.40 

1911 . .                       

+  11.82 

1912 

-  1.32 

1913 

+  5.80 

1914                                 

+  3.37 

1915  

+  6.12 

1916  

Increase  in  work,  1916  over 
Increase  in  force,  1916  over  : 


Per  cent. 
..  375.98 
..   157.43 


Table  2. — Indian  -population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  oj  Alaska,  June  80,  1916. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  School  superintendents,  supplemented  by  information  from  1910 
census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  representative  is  located.] 

Grand  total 335,  753 


Five  (  ivilizod  Tribes,  including  Ereedn  eu  and  interD  arried     hites 101,  519 

By  blood 75,  532 

By  intermarriage 2,  582 

Freedmen 23,  405 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 234,  234 

INDIAN      POPULATION      BY      STATES      AND      TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 44,  436 

Arkansas 460 

California 15,  335 

Colorado 898 

Connecticut 152 

Delaware 5 

District  of  Columbia 68 

Florida 574 

Georgia 95 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kent  ucky. . . 
Louisiana.  .  . 

Maine 

"Maryland 

Massachusetts 


4,  162 
188 
279 
363 

1,415 
234 
780 
892 
55 
688 


1  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  scattered  Indians  under  Government  jurisdic- 
tion, except  where  indicated. 
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Michigan 7,  514 

Minnesota 11,  758 


Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
North  Dakota.  . 
Ohio 


1,  253 
313 

11,  450 

3,941 

7,915 

34 

168 

20,  819 

6,245 

8,096 

8,887 

127 


Oklahoma «  118,  996 

Oregon 6,  544 

Rhode  Island 284 

South  Carolina 331 

South  Dakota 21,  237 

Tennessee 216 

Texas 702 

Utah 3,215 

Vermont. 26 

Virginia        539 

Washington 11,  438 

West  Virginia 36 

Wisconsin 9,  997 

Wyoming 1,  684 


Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1916. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

335, 753 

106,093 

105,411 

90,270 

107,816 

169, 987 

49. 176 

69,370 

3  909 
44,436 

i 

22, 074 

22, 362 

19,892 

22,544 

44,094           i84 

158 

Camp     Verde     School — Mohave — 

416 

219 

197 

168 

248 

399 

17 

1,215 

677 

538 

503 

712 

1,136  |          18 

61 

1,002 
213 

569 
108 

433 
105 

}      503 

712 

1,136 

18 

61 

Fort  Apache  School— White  Moun- 

2,384 

1,216 

1,168 

1,226 

1,158 

2,297 

11 

76 

Havasupai  School— Havasupai 

Kaibab  School — Kaibab — Paiute. .. 

170 

95 

1,761 

88 

53 

925 

82 

42 

836 

72 
41 

458 

98 

54 

1,303 

170 

95 

1,761 



4,203 

2,226 

1,977 

1,970 

2,233 

4,203 

. 

2,203 
2,000 

1,179 
1,047 

1,024 
953 

1,020 
950 

1,183 
1,050 

2,203 
2,000 

11,915 

5,769 

6,146 

6,968 

4,947 

11,826  |          88 

j 

6,253 

3,164 

3,089 

1,830 

2,423 

6,243 

8 

2 

269 
3,984 
2,000 

130 
2,034 
1,000 

139 
1,950 
1,000 

127 
1,703 
(6) 

142 
2,281 
(6) 

269 
3,974 
2,000 

8 

2 

Gila  Bend  Reservation,  Papago.. 

1,222 

84 
230 
908 

642 

580 

558 

664 

1,220 

2 

46 
123 
473 

38 
107 
435 

33 

89 
436 

51 

141 
472 

84 
228 
908 

Mohave  Apache 

2 

Pima 

2,670 

1,378 

1,292 

1,208 

1,462 

2,645 

20 

5 

2,584 
86 

1,337 
41 

1,247 
45 

}  1,208 

1,462 

2,645 

20 

5 

San  Xavier  School— Papago 

5, 112 

470 

2,462 
255 

2,650 
215 

1,860 
191 

3,252 
279 

5,089 
460 

11 

9 

12 

1 

6,550 

273 

6,087 
190 

3  460 

3,000 

3,550 

2,839 

3,711 

6,550 

138 

2,782 

80 

135 

3,305 

110 

139 

2,620 

80 

134 

3,467 
110 

273 

6,087 
190 

Navaho 

Paiute 

Arkansas:  Not  under  agent 

includes  23,405  freedmen  and  2,582  intermarried 
whites. 
*  Correct  as  reported  by  superintendents. 
3 1910  census. 


4  Includes  Fort  Mojave. 

5  Includes    Indians   in  New  Mexico  under  this 
school. 

6  Unknown. 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of    the    United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,    June  30, 

1916— Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendences,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

15,335 

7,736 

7,599 

3,866 

6,469 

9,779 

3,960 

1, 596 

Bishop  School— Paiute,  Shoshoni, 

1,568 

740 

828 

547 

1,021 

1,273 

187 

Ids 

227 

116 

111 

83 

144 

209 

14 

4 

Mission  Indians  at  Campo 

137 

8 

■7 

6 

69 

293~ 

7I 

3 

2 
30 

U7~ 

60 
4 
4 
4 

39 

48 

i" 

2 
32 

89 
8 
6 
4 

37 

132 

8 

7 

5 

57 

3 

2 

1 
10 

2 

146 

91 

202 

47 

231 

15 

Fort  Bid  well  School 

797 

376 

421 

277 

520 

770 

18 

9 

14 

207 
576 

7 
117 
252 

7 

90 

324 

2 
92 

183 

12 
115 
393 

3 

198 
569 

2 
9 

7 

9 

Pit  River 

Greenville  School— Digger,  Washo, 
Concow,  and  I '  k  i 

813 

624 

431 

326 

382 
298 

312 
254 

501 
370 

780 
312 

26 
154 

7 
158 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

1,290 

634 

656 

484 

806 

622 

549 

119 

453 
568 
269 

222 
292 
120 

231 
276 
149 

165 
218 
101 

288 
350 
168 

192 
295 
135 

240 
207 
102 

21 

Klamath 

66 

Lower  K  lamath 

32 

Malki  School 

609 

333 

276 

204 

405 

531 

44 

34 

Mission  Indians  at  A  ugusl  ine. . . . 

20 
31 

120 
16 

233 
53 
50 
86 

11 
18 
74 
9 
122 
28 
23 
48 

9 
13 
46 

7 
111 
25 
27 
38 

7 
11 
26 

6 
97 
13 

7 
37 

13 
20 
94 
10 
136 
40 
43 
49 

20 
31 

112 
16 

177 
53 
50 
72 

Martinez 

8 

22 

34 

Palm  Springs 

Torres 

14-, 

Tala  School 

1,017 

514 

503 

347 

670 

890 

120 

7 

Mission  Indians  at— 
Capitan  (Jrande 

133 
247 
195 

51 

194 

148 

4 

45 

71 

128 
90 
23 
93 
83 
1 
25 

62 
119 

105 
28 

101 

65 

3 

20 

48 
97 
66 
20 
41 
51 
2 
22 

85 
150 
129 

31 
153 

97 
2 

23 

117 
246 
151 

50 
194 

91 
1 

40 

16 

1 
42 

1 

La  Jolla 

Pala 

2 



52 
3 
5 

- 

Syquan 

Roseburg     (Ores.)     School— Scat- 
River,   and   others   in  northern 

5,000 
1,716 

2,500 
859 

2,500 
857 

C1) 
720 

0) 

996 

2  2,500 
615 

2  1,875 
645 

2  625 

Round     Valley     School— Concow, 

456 

Soboba  School 

935 

526 

409 

352 

583 

796 

85 

54 

Mission  Indians  at  Cahuilla 

132 

35 

125 

200 

63 

71 

133 

176 

72 
18 
75 
118 
36 
38 
73 
86 

60 
17 
50 
82 
27 
33 
60 
80 

38 
11 
48 
84 
11 
26 
45 
89 

94 
24 
77 
116 
52 
45 
88 
87 

132 
35 
125 
146 
63 

118 

176 

Inaja 

1  <OB  <  'oyotes 

Mesa  Grande 

54 

Santa  Rosa 

16 
15 

.~>1 

Soboba 

Volcan 

Unknown. 


*  Estimated. 
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Table  2. 


■Indian  population  of  the    United  States,   exclusive  of  Alaska,    June  30, 
1916— Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superin tendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

California— Continued. 
Tule  River  School       

446 

234 

212 

195 

251 

434 

12 

150 
157 
139 

898 

89 
74 
71 

461 

61 
83 

68 

437 

|      195 
446 

251 
452 

434 

881 

12 
9 

8 

Southern  Ute  School— Capote  and 

365 

533 

U52 
15 

168 
574 
195 

4,162 

175 

286 

190 
?47 

159 

287 

206 
246 

348 
533 

9 

8 

Ute  Mountain  School — Capote  and 

Connecticut:  Not  under  agent 

District    of   Columbia:    Not    under 

342 

232 

206 

368 

558 

3 

13 

2,070 

2,092 

1,565 

2,597 

3,299 

551 

312 

840 

419 

421 

320 

520 

640 

111 

89 

615 
91 
134 

309 
50 
60 

306 
41 
74 

245 
31 
44 

370 
60 
90 

433 
91 
116 

93 

89 

18 

For  Hall  School 

1,771 

903 

868 

670 

1,101 

1,484 

229 

58 

378 
1,393 

200 
703 

178 
690 

}      670 

1,101 

1,484 

229 

58 

Fort  Lapwai  School — Nez  Perce 

1,551 

1188 

1279 

363 

1,415 

748 

803 

575 

976 

1,175 

211 

165 

Indiana:   Not   under  agent — Miami 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox  School— Sac  and 
Fox 

188 
756 

175 
659 

154 

774 

209 
641 

363 
745 

331 

339 

630 

331 

299 

345 

285 

217 

195 

218 

313 

219 

98 

158 
126 
47 

155 
93 
51 

166 
131 

48 

147 
88 
50 

15 

190 

12 

80 
29 

86 

218 

Sac  and  Fox 

Potawatomi  Agency — Prairie  Band 

785 

1234 
1780 
1892 
155 
1688 

7,514 

425 

360 

429 

356 

528 

138 

121 

Massachusetts:  Not  under  agent 

Michigan 

690 

657 

618 

729 

209 

521 

617 

Bay  Mills  Agency— Chippewa 2 

Mackinac  Agency— L'Anse,  Vieux 
Desert,  and  Ontonagon  Bands  of 

250 

1,097 

1  6, 167 
11,758 

125 
565 

125 
532 

102 
516 

148 

581 

9 

200 

121 

400 

120 

497 

Not  under  agent— Scattered  Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  and 

5,864 

5,894 

5,772 

5,986 

3,229 

4,208 

2,818 

Fond  du  Lac  School— Chippewa . . . 
Grand  Portage  School— Chippewa . 

1,050 
319 

1,758 

543 
139 
883 

507 
180 

875 

540 
145 

738 

510 
174 

1,020 

86 

8 

997 

554 

202 
697 

410 
109 
64 

Cass  and  Winibigoshish 

459 
803 

496 

215 
402 

266 

244 
401 

230 

201 
343 

194 

258 
460 

302 

307 
460 

230 

146 
330 

221 

6 

Leech  Lake 

13 

White  Oak  Point  (Miss.)  Chip- 

45 

1 1910  Census, 


1915  report. 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  oj  the   United  States,   exclusive   of  Alaska,    June   30, 

1916— Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  super  in  tendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

M  innesota— Continued. 
Nett  Lake  School— Chippewa  (Bois 
Fort) 

625 

1,503 
6,343 

288 

751 
3,185 

337 

752 
3,158 

279 

766 
3,227 

346 

737 
3,116 

407 
1,671 

162 

<») 

2,508 

56 

Red  Lake  School— Red  Lake  and 

0) 

White  Earth  School         

2,164 

White  Earth  (Miss.)  Chippewa.. . 

2,446 
1,187 
830 
438 
282 
425 
275 
288 
111 
61 

1,244 
571 
425 
212 
137 
236 
125 
136 
66 
33 

1,202 
616 
405 
226 
145 
189 
150 
152 
45 
28 

|  3,227 

3,116 

1,671 

2,508 

Otter  Tail  Pillager 

(Jul!  Lake  (Miss.) 

2,164 

White  Oak  Point  (removal) 

Fond  du  Lac  (removal) 

Pipestone  (Birch  Cooley)  Mdewa- 
kanton   and   Wapaguita,   Sioux 
and  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton 

Mississippi:  Not  under  agent 

160 

U,253 
1313 

11,450 

75 

85 

77 

83 

60 

85 

15 

5,762 

5,688 

5,218 

6,232 

6,436 

3,083 

1,931 

Blackfeet  School— Blackfeet 

2,743 
1,707 

2,343 
1,211 

1,379 
860 

1,179 
636 

1,364 
847 

1,164 

575 

1,466 
709 

1,025 
542 

1,277 
998 

1,318 
669 

1,228 
1,264 

660 
861 

1,152 
246 

835 
252 

363 
197 

Flathead     School  —  Confederated 

848 

98 

640 
571 

342 
294 

298 
277 

264 
278 

376 
293 

468 
393 

101 
151 

71 

27 

Fort  Peck  School— Fort  Peck  Sioux 
Tongue    River    School— Northern 

1,985 

1,461 
3,941 

999 

709 
2,011 

986 

752 
1,930 

892 

584 
1,956 

1,093 

877 
1,985 

1,074 

1,349 
1,728 

528 

70 
976 

383 
42 

N#braska 

1,237 

Omaha  School — Omaha 

1,331 
1,511 

686 
731 

645 

780 

679 

785 

652 

726 

1,027 
590 

121 
453 

183 

468 

Ponca 

338 
1,173 

153 

578 

185 
595 

214 
571 

124 

602 

94 

496 

138 
315 

106 

Santee 

362 

Winnebago  School-  -Winnebago 

Nevada 

1,099 
7,915 

594 
3,987 

505 
3,928 

492 
2,227 

607 
5,688 

111 
7,175 

402 
527 

586 
213 

Fallon  School 

439 

217 

222 

124 

315 

396 

30 

13 

Paiute  at  Fallon 

326 
113 

164 
53 

162 
60 

85 
39 

241 

74 

303 
93 

23 

7 

Lovelocks 

13 

Fort  McDermitt  School— Paiute 

Moapa  River  School— Paiute 

Nevada  School — Paiute 

341 
119 
600 
712 

172 
58 
271 
347 

169 

61 

329 

365 

137 

42 

198 

210 

204 

77 
402 
502 

327 
116 
596 
636 

14 
3 
4 

76 

Walker  River  School 

564 
148 

276 
71 

288 
77 

)•      210 

502 

636 

76 

Paiute  (Mason  Vallev) 

Western  Shoshone  School 

604 

322 

282 

276 

328 

604 

Hopi 

1 
274 
329 

"YbZ 
169 

1 

121 
160 

i28 
148 

1 

146 
181 

604 

Paiute 

Shoshoni 

Reno,  special  agent 

5,100 

2,600 

2,500 

1,240 

3,  KM 

4,500 

400 

200 

Digger  (scattered  California  tribes; 
Pamte 

2,100 

1,400 

1,000 

600 

1,030 
725 
525 
320 

1,070 
675 
475 
280 

2 1910  ( 

3,860 
ensus. 

4,500 

400 

Shoshoni 

200 

Washo 

1  Unknown 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the    United  States,   exclusive  of  Alaska,    June  30, 

1916— Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superin tendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

New  Hampshire:  Not  under  agent. . . 

l34 
2  168 

20,819 

New  Jersey:  Not  under  agent 

New  Mexico 

10, 545 

10,  274 

10,513 

10,306 

20,386 

351 

82 

Jicarilla  School— Jicarilla  Apache. . . 

642 
2  630 
2,724 
8,535 

347 

306 

1,200 

4,437 

295 

324 
1,524 
4,098 

275 

275 

1,362 

3,774 

367 

355 

1,362 

4,761 

642 

602 

2,724 

8,130 

Mescalero  School— Mescalero  Apache 
Pueblo  Bonito  School — Navaho 

17 

11 

Pueblo  Day  Schools 

334 

71 

Navaho 

378 
8,157 

185 
4,252 

193 
3,905 

195 

3,579 

183 

4,578 

378 
7,752 

Pueblo 

334 

71 

San  Juan  School— Navaho 

6,483 
1,805 

6,245 

3,269 
986 

3,036 

3,214 
819 

2,849 

3 4,050 

777 

2,388 

a2,433 

1,028 

3,497 

6,483 
1,805 

Zuni  School— Pueblo 

New  York 

5,8S5 

New  York  Agency 

5,885 

3,036 

2,849 

2,388 

3,497 

5  885 

Cayuga 

177 
249 
550 
938 
1,319 
504 

1,538 

360 

30 

20 

200 

71 
120 
264 
479 
681 
289 

811 

196 

15 

10 

100 

106 
129 
286 
459 
638 
215 

727 

164 

15 

10 

100 

61 

76 
191 
392 
483 

178 

768 

114 

15 

10 

100 

116 
173 
359 
546 
836 
326 

770 

246 

15 

10 

100 

177 

Oneida 

249 

Onondaga 

Seneca  (Allegany) 

938 

Seneca  (Cattaraugus) 

Seneca  (Tonawanda) 

504 

St.  Regis  (not  a  part  of  Six  Na- 
tions)   

1,538 
360 

Tuscarora 

Montauk 

30 

Poospatuck 

20 

Shinnecock 

200 

Not  under  agent 

<360 
8,096 

North  Carolina 

1,205 

1,055 

1,207 

1,053 

1,348 

365 

547 

Cherokee  School— Eastern  Cherokee 
Not  under  agent 

2,260 
5,836 

8,887 

1,205 

1,055 

1,207 

1,053 

1,348 

365 

547 

North  Dakota 

4,456 

4,431 

4,089 

4,798 

4,478 

4,021 

388 

Fort  Berthold 

1,182 

590 

592 

559 

623 

847 

306 

29 

Arikara 

417 

497 
268 

205 
248 
137 

212 
249 
131 

202 
231 
126 

215 
266 
142 

260 
368 
219 

144 
114 
48 

13 

Grosventre 

15 

Mandan 

1 

Fort  Totten  School— Sisseton ,  Wah- 
peton,  and  Cuthead  Sioux  (known 
as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) 

1,004 
3,484 

3,217 

U27 

118,996 

514 
1,729 

1,623 

490 
1,755 

1,594 

423 

1,379 

1,728 

581 
2,105 

1,489 

1,004 
2,460 

167 

(•') 
665 

3,050 

C6) 

Standing  Rock  School— Sioux 

Turtle    Mountain    School— Turtle 
Mountain  Chippewa 

359 

Ohio:  Not  under  agent 

Oklahoma 

8,749 

8,728 

8,783 

8,694 

35,838 

14,463 

46,290 

Cantonment  School 

784 

424 

360 

345 

439 

731 

37 

16 

Arapaho 

238 
546 

1,263 

132 

292 

636 

106 
254 

627 

107 
238 

54T 

131 

308 

228 
503 

10 
27 

16 

716~ 

933 

274 

56 

Arapaho 

523 
740 

259 

377 

264 
363 

\      547 

716 

933 

274 

Cheyenne 

56 

1  1910  census. 

2  Includes  183  Apache;  1913  Fort  Sill  removal. 
8  Estimated. 

« 1910  census,  minus  250  Montauk,  Poospatuck,  and  Shinnecock. 
•  Included  in  full  blood. 
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Table   2.— Indian   population   of  the  United  Stairs,    exclusive   of  Alaska,   June  30, 

1916—  Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more 

Less 
than 
half. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

4,514 

2,216 

2,298 

2,282 

2,232 

3,314 

800 

400 

184 

1,568 

1,548 

1,128 

86 

87 
782 
735 
564 

48 

97 
786 
813 
564 

38 

I  2,282 

2,232 

3,314 

800 

400 

2,195 
492 
693 

1,127 
254 
329 

1,068 
238 
364 

1.174 

266 
339 

1,021 
226 
354 

808 
424 
538 

1,387 
54 
121 

Otoe  School— Oto  and  Missouri 

14 
34 

1,036 

524 

512 

634 

402 

391 

419 

226 

355 

633 

48 

186 

314 

24 

169 

319 

24 

274 

339 

21 

81 

294 
27 

102 
250 
39 

27 

383 

9 

226 

Red  Moon  School— Cheyenne 

167 
679 

88 
332 

79 
347 

54 
369 

113 

310 

167 
395 

145 

139 

87 
592 

37 

295 

50 

297 

35 
334 

52 
258 

46 
349 

41 

104 

139 

Seger  School 

595 

281 

314 

257 

338 

530 

22 

43 

152 

443 

65 
216 

87 
227 

75 
182 

77 
261 

134 
396 

7 
15 

11 

32 

2,050 

1,007 

1,043 

1,112 

938 

119 

425 

1,506 

152 
273 
333 
432 
467 
393 

63 
146 
161 
212 
244 
181 

89 
127 
172 
220 
223 
212 

73 
171 
186 
235 
217 
230 

79 
102 
147 
197 
250 
163 

4 
4 

79 
14 

"'is' 

26 
10 
9 
278 
28 
74 

122 

259 

245 

140 

439 

301 

Shawnee  School 

3,009 

1,531 

1,478 

1,404 

1,605 

701 

386 

1,922 

569 

2,229 

211 

293 

1,132 

106 

276 

1,097 

105 

251 

1,068 

85 

318 

1,161 

126 

472 
24 
205 

80 

300 

6 

17 

1,905 

Five  Civilized  Tribes                 . . 

101,519 

26, 787 

10,393 

41, 934 

41,824 

8,703 

4,778 

23,424 

By  blood 

36, 432 

286 

187 

4,919 

I 

8,703 

4,778 

23  424 

J 

10,966 

1,515 

966 

3,823 

By  blood 

5,659 

645 

4,662 

I 

1,515 

966 

3.823 

J 

26,828 

8,444 

2,473 

10,882 

By  blood 

17,488 
1,651 
1,660 
6,029 

1 

8,444 

2,473 

10,882 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

1 

Freedmen 

Creek  Nation 

18,  774 

6,871 

1,698 

3,396 

By  blood 

11,965 
6,809 

6,871 

1,698 

3,396 

Freedmen 

Seminole  Nation 

3,127 

1,254 

478 

409 

By  blood 

2,141 
986 

1,254 

478 

409 

Freedmen 
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Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the    United  States,   exclusive  of  Alaska,    Tune  30, 

191 6— Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

6,544 

3,171 

3,373 

1,491 

2,053 

3,937 

1,668 

939 

Klamath  Schools— Klamath,Modoc, 

1,152 
3,000 

416 
1,151 

825 
2  284 

2  331 
21,237 

547 
1,500 

215 
541 

368 

605 
1,500 

201 
610 

457 

510 
0) 

180 
483 
318 

642 

C1) 

236 

668 
507 

870 
1,500 

193 

577 
797 

261 
1,125 

206 
48 
28 

21 

Roseburg    Schools— Scattered    In- 

375 

Siletz   School — Clackamas,    Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Siletz  (confeder- 
ated) Grande  Ronde,  Umpqua, 
Hapata  Lake,  and  Yamhill 

Umatilla  School— Cayuse,  Umatilla, 
and  Walla  Walla 

17 
526 

Warm     Springs     School— Wasco, 
Tenino,  and  Paiute 

South  Carolina:  Not  under  agent— 
Catawbas,  Cherokee,  Oneida,  and 

• 

South  Dakota 

10,594 

10, 643 

9,693 

11,544 

12,358 

5,808 

3,071 

Cheyenne  River  School— Black  feet, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two 
Kettle  Sioux 

2,741 

960 

289 

497 
7,288 
5,521 

2,065 
1,876 

2  216 

702 

1,377 

455 

153 

252 
3,668 
2,764 

1,045 
880 

1,364 

505 

136 

245 
3,620 
2,757 

1,020 
996 

1,257 

397 

96 

239 
3,413 

2,  484 

906 
901 

1,484 

563 

193 

258 
3,875 
3,037 

1,159 
975 

1,611 

704 

233 

230 
4,679 
3,148 

856 

897 

571 

210 

56 

227 
1,638 
1,602 

879 
625 

559 

Crow  Creek  School— Lower  Yank- 
tonai  Sioux 

46 

Flandreau    School— F 1  a  n  d  r  e  a  u 
Sioux 

Lower  Brule  School— Lower  Brule 
Sioux 

40 

Pine  Ridge  School— Oglala  Sioux.. 

Rosebud  School — Rosebud  Sioux . . 

Sisseton  School— Sisseton  and  Wah- 

peton 

971 
771 

330 

Yankton  School— Yankton  Sioux . . 

354 

Texas:  Not  under  agent 

■ 

Alabama 

3  192 
2  510 

3,215 

Koosati,  Seminole,Isleta,and  others. 
Utah 

866 

909 

540 

759 

1,695 

83 

21 

Shivwits  School — Paiute 

135 
1,164 

64 

595 

71 

io9 

53 

487 

82 
677 

135 
1,060 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency 

83 

21 

Uinta  Ute 

439 
444 
281 

207 
223 
165 

232 
221 
116 

1      487 

677 

1,060 

83 

Uncompahgre  Ute 

21 

White  River  Ute 

Salt  Lake— Under  special  agent— 
Paiute  and  others 

500 
2  1,416 

2  26 
2  539 

11,  438 

231 

269 

C1) 

C1) 

500 

Not  under  agent— Paiute  and  others 
Vermont:  Not  under  agent 

Virginia:  Not  under  agent 

Washington 

5,522 

5,823 

4,121 

5,524 

7,518 

2,575 

1,252 

Colville— Confederated  Colville 

Cushman  School 

2,526 
2,339 

1,229 
1,176 

1,297 
1,163 

1,181 
269 

1,345 
370 

1,486 
1,427 

489 
687 

551 
225 

Chehalis 

100 
167 
82 
213 

77 
1,700 

60 
74 
46 

105 
41 

850 

40 
93 
36 

108 
36 

850 

43 

67 
24 
98 
37 

57 
100 

58 
115 

40 

68 
132 

52 
135 

40 
1,000 

32 
34 
20 
70 
31 
£00 

Muckleshoot 

j 

Nisqualli 

10 

Skokomish 

8 

Squaxon  Island 

6 

Unattached 

200 

Cowlitz 

490 
537 
372 
301 

240 
301 
190 
119 

250 
236 
182 
182 

| 

1,000 

500 

Clallam 

200 

Various  other  Indians 

1 

i  Unknown. 


-1910  census. 


» Special  agent's  report,  1910. 
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Table   2. — Indian  population  of  the    United  States,   exclusive  of  Alaska,    June  SO, 

1916— Continued. 


1 

Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

Washington— Continued. 

698 

364 

334 

299 

399 

649 

49 

iloh                              

50 
412 

14 
222 

25 

211 

6 

122 

25 

201 

8 

100 

15 
192 

92' 

35 
220 

14 
130 

50 
365 

14 
220 

47 

2 

616 
745 

282 
356 

334 
389 

262 

277 

354 
468 

413 

494 

54 
232 

149 

Taholah  School 

19 

Queets  River  Reservation 

82 

38 

44 

22 

60 

81 

1 

26 
56 

11 

27 

15 
29 

8 
14 

18 
42 

26 
55 

1 

Quinaielt  Reservation— Quinaielt. 

663 

318 

345 

255 

408 

413 

231 

19 

Tulalip  School 

1,335 

673 

662 

647 

688 

899 

384 

52 

488 
190 
220 

437 

248 
95 
109 

221 

240 
95 
111 

216 

1      647 

688 

899 

384 

L2 

Tulalip  (remnants  of  many  tribes 

Yakima  School— Confederated  Ya- 

3,086 
•93 

•36 

9,997 

1,442 

1,644 

1,186 

1,900 

2,150 

680 

256 

5,140 

4,857 

3,950 

4,805 

2,709 

5,245 

1,437 

Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin  Band  of 

1,242 

1,254 
2,342 

611 

631 
1,248 

631 

623 
1,094 

(2) 

547 
1,068 

(2) 

707 
1,274 

1,228 

213 
434 

9 

896 

868 

Hayward    School— Chippewa,  Lac 

145 

434 

1,736 
606 

933 
315 

803 
291 

794 
274 

942 
332 

434 
(2) 

868 
(2) 

434 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee 3 

(2) 

Lac  du   Flambeau   School— Chip- 

737 
316 

1,042 

2,550 

514 

1,684 

348 
186 

523 

1,319 

274 

868 

389 
130 

519 

1,231 

240 

816 

280 
144 

458 

1,200 

253 

801 

457 
172 

584 

1,350 

261 

883 

465 
316 

50 
..... 

1,224 

162 

110 

Laona  Agency— Potawatomi 

La  Pointe    School— Chippewa    at 

360 

2,550 

400 

244 

632 

Red  Cliff  School— Chippewa 

111 

216 

1,684 

868 

816 

801 

883 

1,224 

244 

216 

853 
831 

436 
432 

417 
399 

414 
387 

439 
444 

751 
473 

94 
150 

8 

208 

1  1910  census. 

1 

Unkno\ 

vn. 

;Now 

citizens. 
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Table  3. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted  and  holding  trust  and  fee 

patents,  June  30,  1916. 


Total 
Indians 
under 
Federal 
super- 
vision. 

• 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Part  of  al- 
lotment. 

Entire  al- 
lotment. 

Total.  1916 

312, 654 
309,911 
307, 891 
307, 433 
300, 930 
296, 320 
247, 522 
230,  437 

184, 865 
182,289 
180, 605 
183, 742 
177,626 
164,215 
64, 853 
15, 166 

72,508 
68,980 
69, 944 
72,411 
103,417 
88, 182 

3,492 
2,623 
1,643 
1,420 
1,926 

108,865 
110, 686 
109,018 
109,911 
70,904 
i  76, 033 

126,547 

1915    .                          

126, 379 

1914 

124, 797 

1913 

121,233 

1912 

120, 876 

1911  .. 

120, 780 

1901  «... 

1890  2... 

44, 436 

7,935 

7,935 

36,501 

416 
1,215 
2,384 

170 
95 
1,761 
4,203 
11,915 
6,253 
1,222 
2,670 
5,112 

470 
6,550 

10,335 

416 

Colorado  River  3     .                         

1,215 

1,215 

Fort  Apache 

2,384 

Havasupai 

170 

Kaibab 

95 

Leupp 

1,761 

4,203 

Navajo 

11,915 

3,010 

535 

Pima 

3,243 

687 

3,243 
687 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 

2,670 

San  Xavier  ... 

2,790 

2,790 

2,322 
470 

6,550 

California 

3,144 

2,348 

1 

795 

7.191 

Bishop 

1,568 
227 
293 
797 
813 
624 

1,290 
609 

1,017 

1,716 
935 
446 

898 

236 

234 

2 

1,332 
227 

Campo 

Digger 

24 
235 
743 
210 

837 

24 
235 

269 

FortBidwell 

562 

Fort  Yuma 

743 

70 

Greenville 

210 

826 

414 

HoopaV  alley 

11 

453 

Malki 

609 

Pala 

259 
540 

221 

538 

38 

1 

758 

Round  Valley 

1 

1,176 

Soboba 

935 

Tule  River 

60 

206 

60 
206 

386 

Colorado 

692 

Southern  Ute 

365 
533 

574 

4,162 

206 

206 

159 

Ute  Mountain 

533 

Florida:  Seminole 

574 

Idaho 

2,982 

2,810 

37 

135 

1,180 

Coeur  d'Alene 

840 
1,771 
1,551 

363 

1,415 

522 

1,614 

846 

481 

1,614 

715 

41 

318 

Fort  Hall 

157 

Fort  Lapwai 

37 

94 

705 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

363 

Kansas 

776 

621 

80 

75 

639 

Kickapoo 

630 

785 

1,347 

302 
474 

323 

254 
367 

323 

11 

69 

37 

38 

328 

Potawatomi 

311 

Michigan 

1,024 

Bay  Mills 

250 
1,097 

250 
73 

250 
73 

Mackinac 

1,024 

1  Includes  fee  patents  for  part  of  their  allotment. 

2  Onlv  ii  ems  reported. 

« Includes  Fort  Mojave. 
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and  fee 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total 
Indians 
under 
Federal 
super- 
vision. 

Allotted. 

Total 
alloted. 

Holding 

trust  or 

restricted 

fee 

patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Part  of  al- 
lotment. 

Entire  al- 
lotment. 

11,758 

5,101 

4,345 

552 

204 

6,657 

1,050 
319 

1,758 
625 
160 

1, 503 

6,343 

11,450 

300 
167 
993 
299 
42 

290 
153 
966 
295 
42 

10 

750 

14 

23 
4 

152 

4 

765 

326 

118 

1,503 

White  Earth...    

3,300 
7,200 

2,599 
6,666 

538 
106 

163 
428 

3,043 

Montana 

4,250 

2,743 
1,707 
2,343 
1,211 
1,985 
1,461 

3,941 

2,387 
1,263 

1,891 

2,385 
1,217 
1,531 

1 

7 
25 

39 
335 

356 

(row 

444 

Flathead 

452 

1,211 

Fort  Peck  J 

1,659 

1,533 

73 

53 

326 

1,461 

1,411 

684 

46 

681 

2,530 

Omaha 

1,331 
1,511 

1,099 

7,915 

598 
438 
375 

1,439 

287 
170 
227 

1,434 

20 
16 
10 

291 
252 
138 

5 

733 

1,073 
724 

Winnebago 

Nevada 

6,476 

Fallon 

439 
341 
119 
600 
712 
604 
5,100 

20, 819 

304 
86 
102 

304 
86 
102 

135 

255 

17 

600 

Walker  River 

337 

337 

375 

604 

Reno,  special  agent 

610 
518 

605 

518 

5 

4,490 

New  Mexico 

20, 301 

Jicarilla 

642 
630 
2,724 
8,535 
6,483 
1,805 

5,885 

2,260 

8,887 

518 

518 

124 

630 

Pueblo  Bonito 

2,724 

8,535 
6,483 

San  Juan 

Zuni 

1 ,  805 

5,885 

Nor lh  Carolina:  Cherokee 

2,260 

7,909 

6,963 

300 

640 

978 

Fort  Berthold 

1,182 
1,004 
3,484 
3,217 

118, 603 

1,007 

493 

3,396 

3,013 

110,935 

988 

400 

3,239 

2,336 

7,257 

17 

80 
92 
117 

1,016 

2 

13 

65 

560 

102, 062 

175 

Fort  Totten 

511 

Standing  Rock 

88 

Turtle  Mountain 

204 

Oklahoma 

7,668 

Cantonment 

784 

1,263 

101, 519 

4,514 

2,195 

492 

693 

1,036 

167 

679 

595 

4 1,657 

3,009 

385 

637 

101, 519 

3,100 

1,889 

315 

302 

619 

106 

248 

304 

768 

743 

363 
362 

4 

150 

18 

125 

3  101, 519 

114 

399 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

626 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Kiowa 

2,927 
1,460 
144 
250 
562 
105 
148 
284 
136 
516 

59 

429 

150 

15 

54 

1 

53 

8 

1  414 

Osage 

'306 

Otoe 

21 

37 

3 

177 

Pawnee 

391 

Ponca 

417 

Red  Moon 

61 

47 

12 

632 

134 

431 

Seger 

291 

Seneca 

889 

Shawnee „ 

93 

2,266 

1  As  reported. 

2 1915  report  included  pupils. 

a  37,180  restricted  Indians  as  to  alienation;  includes  26,907  intermarried  whites  and  Freedmen. 

♦Does  not  include  393  Peoria-Miami  citizen  Indians. 
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Table  3. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted  and  holding    trust  and  fee 
patents,  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Total 
Indians 
under 
Federal 
super- 
vision. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Part  of  al- 
lotment. 

Entire  al- 
lotment. 

Oregon 

11,544 

4,006 

3,668 

9 

329 

7,538 

1, 152 

'8,000 

41G 

1,151 

825 

21,237 

816 
2,000 
212 
531 
447 

18,038 

796 
1,977 
110 
346 
439 

15,920 

20 
23 
94 
184 
8 

907 

336 

Roseburg 

6,000 
204 

Siletz 

8 

Umatilla 

620 

Warm  Springs 

378 

South  Dakota 

1,211 

3,199 

Cheyenne  River 

2,741 

9G0 
289 
497 
7,288 
5,521 
2,065 
1,876 

1,799 

2,637 
960 

2,549 
902 

38 
5 

50 
53 

104 

Crow  Creek 

Flandreau 

289 

Lower  Brule 

488 

G,  604 

5,521 

965 

863 

639 

453 

5,975 

5,1S5 

500 

356 

635 

2 

568 

92 

286 

220 

2 

33 
61 
244 
179 
287 

2 

9 

Pine  Ridge 

684 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

1,100 

Yankton 

1,013 

Utah 

1  160 

Shivwits 

135 

1, 164 

500 

11,345 

135 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

639 

635 

2 

2 

525 

Salt  Lake,  special  agent 

500 

Washington 

7,235 

0,  745 

39 

451 

4,110 

Colville 

2,526 

698 

616 

745 

1,335 

3,086 

9,997 

2,518 
167 
284 
524 
521 
189 

3,032 

3,639 

2,476 
159 

42 

4 
284 
35 

8 

4 

2,172 
414 

Neah  Bay 

Spokane 

485 

521 

177 

2,927 

2, 035 

4 

92 

Taholah 

224 

Tulalip 

30 

82 

11 

75 

1,522 

1  146 

Yakima 

54 

Wisconsin 

5,116 

Grand  Rapids 

1,242 

1,251 
2,342 

::<: 

316 
1,042 
2,5.50 

514 

1,684 

541 

8606 

356 

(2) 
535 

(2) 
6 

<«) 

(2) 
713 

Hayward  (LacCourte  Oreille) 

Keshena 

■  606 

12 

1  736 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

344 

381 

316 

La  Pointe 

1,042 
96S 
126 

1,429 

977 
70 
109 

1,395 

65 

822 

17 

29 

Oneida 

76 

1  582 

RedClilT.. 

388 

Wyoming:  Shos'ione 

5 

255 

1  Includes  5,000  Indians  in  California. 

a  Unknown. 

•Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians  now  citizens. 
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COMMISSIONER   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
Table  5. — Area  of  Indian  lands  June  30,  1916. 


Number 
allotments. 

Area  in  acres. 

States  and  reservations. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

i  218, 713 

35, 554, 708 

36,413,121 

71, 977, 829 

211,172 
7,541 

34,477,970 
1,086,738 

36, 413, 121 

70,891,091 

1,086,738 

1,671 

80,709 

18,993,158 

19,073,927 

Camp  McDowell  (Salt  River) 

24,971 

235, 540 

1,681,920 

31,328 

10,231 

366,309 

518 

730,880 

138, 240 

2,472,320 

8,680,397 

2, 649, 600 

114,348 

22,316 

1,834,240 

430, 126 

24,971 

Colorado  River 

516 

5,159 

240, 699 

1,681,920 

Fort  Mojave  (Colorado  River) 

31,328 

Gila  Bend  (Pima) 

10,231 

Gila  River  (Pima) 

366,309 

Havasupai  (Suppai) 

518 

Hualapai  (Truxton  Canon) 

730,880 

Kaibab 

138,240 

Moqui  (Hopi) 

2,472,320 

Navajo  (see  New  Mexico  and  rtah) 

60 

9,600 

8,689,997 

Papago 

2,649,600 

Papago  (San  Xavier) 

291 
804 

41,606 
24, 404 

155, 954 

Salt  River 

46,  720 

San  Carlos 

1,834,240 

California 

2,593 

82, 172 

512, 298 

Digger 

370 
99,051 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

1,920 

11,069 

3,084 

3,896 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

15, 042 

5,461 

370 

20,800 

34 

480 

75, 746 

370 

Iloopa  Valley 

639 

29,091 

128, 142 

Mission — 

Agua  Caliente  (Malki) 

7,205 

616 

Cabazon  (Malki) 

1,280 

Cahuilla  (Soboba) 

18,880 

Campo 

1,640 

Capitan  Grande  (Pala) 

15,080 

Cuvapipa  (Campo) 

4,080 

Inaja  (Soboba) 

760 

Laguna  (Campo) 

320 

3,679 

Los  Coyotes  (Soboba) 

21,520 

Manzanita  (Campo) 

19, 680 

Martinez  (Malki) 

1,280 

1,920 

Morongo  (Malki) 

11,069 

Pala 

Pecbanga  or  Temecula  (Pala) 

177 
85 

1,396 
1,299 

4,480 
5,195 

Potrero  or  La  Jolla  ( Pala) 

8,329 

Ramona  (Soboba) 

560 

2,554 

San  Manuel  (Malki) 

653 

2,200 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba) 

2,  .'60 

15, 042 

Soboba 

5,461 

Syquan  (Pala) 

17 

270 

640 

Torres  (Malki) 

20,800 

34 

Twenty-nine  Palms  (Malki) 

480 

Paiute 

75,  746 

Round  Vallev 

877 

42, 106 

42,106 

48, 551 
31,376 

396, 143 

48, 551 

Yuma  (Fort  Yuma) 

Colorado 

798 

372 

8,010 
72, 731 

39,386 

468, 874 

Ute  (Ute  Mountain  and  Southern  Ute) 

371 

1 

72, 651 
80 

396, 143 

468,  794 

80 

Florida:  Seminole 

23,542 
54,841 

23,542 

4,377 

628,098 

682, 939 

638 
1,863 
1,876 

104, 077 
345, 209 

178,812 

104, 077 

Fort  Hall 

21,  263 
33,578 

3,251 

366, 472 

Lapwai  (Nez  Perce) 

212, 390 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

3,251 

Decrease;  see  Choctaw,  Oklahoma. 
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States  and  reservations. 

Number 
allotments. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

3,079 

272,519 

272,519 

100 
143 
351 
2,363 
122 

2,646 

4,195 

11,769 

27,691 

220, 785 

8,079 

153, 107 

4,195 

11,769 

27,691 
220, 785 

8,079 
153,910 

803 

1,943 

668 

35 

8,349 

98,395 
52, 161 
2,551 

953,395 

191 
61J 

98, 586 

52,773 

2,551 
1,500,128 

546, 733 

Bois  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

712 
4 
583 
304 
628 
135 

56,782 
296 
35,866 
24,191 
48, 280 
12,582 

56,782 
296 

Deer  Creek  (Nett  Lake) 

35,866 
24, 191 
48,280 
12,582 

543,528 
1,080 

712, 790 

Mdewakanton  (Birch  Cooley) 

543,528 
1,080 
2,125 

White  Earth 

5,157 
826 

6.901 

710, 665 
64, 733 

1, 432, 852 

64, 733 
5,745,304 

4,312,452 

7 
2,438 

2,220 

479,028 

1,491,167 

1,834,185 

497,600 

1,493,387 

2,313,213 

497,600 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

2,028 
2,428 

723, 196 
228, 408 

723, 196 
228,408 
489,500 

Jocko  ( Flathead) 

Northern  Cheyenne  (Tongue  River) 

489,500 
6,159 

Nebraska 

4,036 

353,383 

359,542 

Omaha 

1,460 
168 
850 

130,642 
27,236 
73,251 

4,380 

135,022 

27,236 

73,251 

640 

Ponca  (Santee) 

Santee  (Niobrara) 

Sioux  (additional) 

640 
1,139 

686,179 

Winnebago 

1,558 
973 

•122,254 
14,018 

U23,393 
700, 197 

Nevada 

Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone) 

321,920 
523 
990 

322,000 
40,746 

3,870,517 

321,920 
1,128 

Moapa  River 

117 
366 

605 
3,650 

Paiute  (Fallon) 

4,640 
322,000 
50,509 

4,543,692 

Pyramid  Lake  (Nevada) 

Walker  River 

490 
2,800 

9,763 
673, 175 

New  Mexico 

Jicarilla  Apache 

796 

353,812 

407,300 

474,240 

1,980,637 

95, 792 
24,256 

110,080 
40,550 

154,025 
13,586 
18,763 
17,461 
13,520 
24,187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361 
49,369 
92,398 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 

215,040 

761,112 

Mescalero  Apache 

474,240 
2,300,000 

95,792 
24,256 

110,080 
40,550 

154,025 

Navajo  (see  Arizona  and  Utah) 

2,004 

319,363 

Pueblo— 

Acoma  (Albuquerque) 

Cochiti 

Isleta  (Albuquerque) 

Jemez 

Laguna  (Albuquerque) 

Nambe 

13,586 
18  763 

Pecos 

Picuris 

17,461 
13,520 
24, 187 

Pojoaque 

San  Dia  (Albuquerque) 

San  Juan 

17,545 
34,767 
17,361 

San  Felipe  (Albuquerque) 

Santa  Ana  (Albuquerque) 

Santa  Clara 

1 

49,369 
92,398 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 
215,040 

Santo  Domingo 

San  Ildefonso 

Taos 

Tesuque 

Zuni 

1  Includes  12,348  acres  purchased  from  the  Omaha  Indians. 
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States  and  reservations. 

Number 
allotments. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

87,677 

87, 677 

1 

30.469 

21,680 

640 

350 

6,100 

14,640 

7,549 

6,249 

63,211 

285,908 

30, 469 

21,680 

640 



350 

6,100 

St.  Regis  . . 

14, 640 
7,549 
6,249 

63,211 

2, 290,  752 

North  Carolina:  Qualla 

North  Dakota 

8,178 

2,004,844 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totten) 

1,189 

2,165 

4,498 

326 

116,700 

137,381 

435, 708 

1,387,935 

43,820 

19,548,768 

137,381 

Fort  Berthold 

285,908 

721,616 

Standing  Rock 

1,387,935 

Turtle  Mountain 

43, 820 
20, 467,  771 

Oklahoma 

919,003 

Cherokee 

40, 193 

10,955 

'  26, 723 

18, 710 

3,118 

62 

3,331 

108 

247 

280 

3,451 

68 

73 

2, 230 

514 

820 
218 

782 

248 
548 
435 
117 
957 
244 

4,244 

4,346,203 

3, 800, 350 

4,291,036 

2,997,114 

359,535 

4,949 

528, 7S9 

8,605 

99,644 

22,650 

547,236 

3,966 

11,466 

1,465,350 

128,351 

112,701 
43, 334 
100, 745 

56,245 
87,684 
41,813 
12,  745 
152, 714 
20,942 

507,392 

4,346,203 
3,801,239 

889 

2  915,070 

2,495 

162 

Choctaw 

5,206,106 

2,999,609 

359, 697 

4,949 

Seminole 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

528, 789 

8,605 

99,644 

22, 650 

Iowa  (Sac  and  Fox) 

Kansa  (Kaw,  now  Ponca) 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 

547,236 

Modoc  (Seneca) 

3,966 

Oakland  ( Ponca) 

11,456 

Osage .* 

1, 465, 350 

Otoe 

128,351 

12, 995 

Pawnee 

112,701 

Peoria  (Seneca) 

43,334 

Ponca 

387 

101,132 

Potawatomi  (Shawnee) 

291,616 

Quapaw  ( Seneca) 

56,245 

Sac  and  Fox 

87,084 

Seneca 

41,813 

12, 745 

Wichita  (Kiowa) 

152,714 

Wyandot  (Seneca) 

20,942 
1,716,196 

Oregon 

1,208,804 

Grande  Ronde  (Siletz) 

269 
1,345 

551 
1,113 

966 

26,115 

32,983 
207,374 
44,459 
82,444 
140, 132 

6,038,133 

32,983 

1,019,176 

44,459 

Klamath 

811,802 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

74,330 
322, 672 

429,425 

156, 774 

Warm  Springs 

462, 804 

South  Dakota 

6,467,558 

3,247 
1,460 
2,006 
843 
7,870 
8,076 
2,613 

1,367 

921,834 
272,560 
308, 838 
197, 855 
2,284,720 
1,784,063 
268, 263 

111,947 

288,996 
16,345 

1,210,830 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winnebago 

288,905 

Lake  Traverse  (Sisseton) 

308, 838 

Lower  Brule 

41,656 
82,428 

239,511 

2, 367, 148 

Rosebud 

1,784,063 
268, 263 

1,618,907 

Utah 

1,506,960 

34,500 
600,000 
600,000 

23,040 

80 

249,340 

34,500 

Navajo  (see  Arizona  and  New  Mexico) 

600,000 

600, 000 

Shiv  wits 

23,040 

Skull  Valley 

80 

Uintah  Valley 

777 
590 

39,620 
72,327 

288,960 

Uncompahgre 

72,327 

1915  figures  erroneous. 


2  Includes  timber  lands,  and  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands. 
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Table  5. — Area  of  Indian  lands  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  reservations. 


Number 
allotments. 


Area  in  acres. 


Allotted.    Unallot*ed. 


Total. 


Washington. 


9,959 


Chehalis  (Cushman) 

Columbia  (Colville) 

Colville 

Hoh  River  (Neah  Bay) 

Kalispel  (under  Coeur  d'Alene) 

Lummi  (Tulalip) 

Makah  (Neah  Bay) 

Muckleshoot  (Cushman) 

Nisqualli  (Cushman) 

Ozetto(Neah  Bay) 

Port  Madison  (Tulalip) 

Puyallup  (Cushman) 

Quileute  (Neah  Bay) 

Quinaielt  (Taholah) 

Shoalwater 

Skokomish  (Cushman) 

Snohomish  (Tulalip) 

Spokane 

Squaxon  Island  (Cushman) 

Swinomish  (Tulalip) 

Yakima 


136 
35 

2,918 


109 

373 

43 

30 


51 

107 


690 


Wisconsin. 


134 

164 


71 

4,487 

4,415 


Lac  Courte  Oreille  (Hayward) 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Menominee  (Keshena) 

Oneida 

Red  Cliff 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee  (Keshena). 


870 

600 

1,063 


Wyoming:  Wind  River  (Shoshone) . 
Public  domain 


1,504 
205 
167 

2,397 
7,541 


1,018,919 


1,705,581 


3,799 

22,618 

332, 795 


12,561 
3,728 
3,491 
4,717 


1,015,194 

640 

4,629 


19,312 


7,219 
17,463 


640 
65 


54,990 


837 

168,553 

335 


7,803 

22, 166 

64,954 

1,494 

7,359 

451,762 


324 

82,488 


412,564 
297,237 


68,511 
45,756 
83,871 


403 

25,274 

39,880 

231,680 


65,466 

14,166 

8,920 

245,058 
,086,738 


585,411 


2,724,500 


3,799 

22, 618 

1,347,989 

640 

4,629 

12,561 

23,040 

3,491 

4,717 

640 

7,284 

17,463 

837 

223,543 

335 

7,803 

22,490 

147,442 

1,494 

7,359 

864,326 

583,927 


68,914 
71,030 
123,751 
231,680 
65,466 
14, 166 
8,920 

830,469 
1,086,738 


1  Homesteads. 
Table  6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  by  calendar  years. 


Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

Chehalis 

36 
100 

46 
411 
669 
232 

242 

1,037 

235 

3,798.59 
4  195.31 

I860 

1867 

3  022  03 

1868 

43,399.  88 
57  541  40 

1869 

do 

...do.    . 

1870 

do 

do 

22,584.11 

20,879.73 
57,896.23 
18,407.42 

1871 

do 

do 

Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  etc 

1872 

1,514 

668 
302 
66 
20 

186 

138 

14 

45 

97, 183. 38 

29,304.20 

23,575.47 

4,090.41 

1  642.21 

1875 

1876 

Winnebago 

1877 

Red  Cliff r 

1881 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

do 

14,774.65 

10,779.05 

838.35 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

...do... 

Red  Cliff 

do 

Skokomish 

2,820.37 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

1882 

383 

32 

112 

97 

9 

29,212.42 
2,518.83 
6  148.05 

1883 

Isabella 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

7,656.02 
619. 03 

Winnebago 

218 

14,423.10 
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Table  6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  by  calendar  years — Continued. 


Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

1884     . 

Minnesota 

40 
32 
72 
30 
963 
167 
96 
23 

3,074.98 
2, 555. 14 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River). 

Washington 

10,494.98 
4,717.26 
78,016.64 
17,462.82 
13,721.12 

do 

Puvallup 

Washington 

do 

do 

1,494.15 

Wisconsin 

1885 

1,423 

196 
93 
55 

846 
47 
49 

131,537.09 

15,423.15 
7, 366.  82 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Wisconsin 

4,387.62 
72, 638.  75 
3,893.36 
5, 628.  02 

Niobrara  (Santee) 

Skokomish 

Swinoraish 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Port  Madison 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Red  Cliff 

Nebraska 

do. 7 

1886     

1,286 

22 
35 

109, 337.  72 

1,775.48 

5, 289. 48 

1887 

57 

29 

1 

7,064.96 

2,318.48 
55.35 

do 

do 

1888     

30 

38 

48 

1,316 

2,373.83 

2,991.65 

3, 705.  98 

123, 888.  93 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

do 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

do 

Wisconsin 

1889 

1,402 

47 

29 

218 

168 

72 

1,471 

130, 586.  56 
3, 792.  24 

1890     

do 

2,092.99 
43,334.54 
27,235.90 

6,272.87 
166, 764. 44 

Peoria 

Ponca  (Santee) 

Shawnee 

Yankton 

( )klahoma 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

1891     

1,958 

108 

126 

269 

68 

1,503 
291 

2,107 
548 

245, 700.  74 

8,605.30 
5,046.83 
32,983.43 
3,966.00 
65,440.49 
41,605.62 

Isabella 

Michigan 

Modoc 

Oneida 

Potawatomi 

Oklahoma 

291,455.83 

87,683.64 

Sac  and  Fox 

do 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totten) 

do 

1892 

5,020 

3,331 

872 

160 

115 

76 

301 

12 

'690 

244 

536. 787. 14 

528. 789. 15 

North  Dakota 

101,378.15 

Ottawa 

Oklahoma 

12,994.70 

12,154.88 

6,407.63 

25,821.55 

Potawatomi 

Sac  and  Fox 

do 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

do 

4,278.35 
184,949.31 
20,942.17 

Sisseton  (Lake  Traverse) 

Wyandotte 

Cherokee  Outlet 

..  do... 

1893 

5,801 

62 
161 
143 
820 
150 

73 

1,045 

956 

897, 715. 89 

4,949.45 

9, 761. 79 

11,769.49 

Hoopa  Valley 

California 

Iowa 

Pawnee 

Oklahoma. . . 

112,701.24 
16,075.36 
11,455.89 

Potawatomi 

Tonkawa 

Umatilla 

Winnebago 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

77,061.27 
81,066.23 

Nebraska 

3,410 

324,840.72 

1 644  additional. 
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Table 

6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  by  calendar  years — Continued. 

Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

1894 

Oklahoma 

280 
118 
101 
176 
122 
116 
551 
1,142 

22, 649.  62 
9, 186. 17 
8,045.97 

13,861.20 
9, 793. 29 
9, 220.  76 

44,459.30 
101,499.00 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

do 

Michigan 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Siletz 

South  Dakota 

do 

1895 

2,606 

842 

163 

126 

1,876 

15 
626 
322 
622 
371 

17 

218,715.31 
172,211.81 

Kansas 

12, 984. 13 

10,116.47 

178,811.78 

119.99 

Pala 

California 

Oklahoma 

75,082.36 

Kansas 

30, 448.  52 

Round  Valley 

California 

5,408.33 

Colorado 

72,650.65 

270. 24 

18S6  . 

4,609 

349 
304 
89 
248 
0) 
169 
965 
371 
174 

485,453.63 

23,114.85 
24,191.31 

do 

6,800.55 
12, 057. 03 

Oklahoma 

do     

.....do. 

44,188.18 

Red  Cliff             

11,566.90 
140,044.35 
72, 650.  65 

"Warm  Springs 

White  Oak  Point 

13,909.75 

Bois  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

..do 

1897 

2,669 

684 

4 

244 

17 

85 

6 

203 

1,840 

348,523.57 
54, 523. 54 

Deep  Creek  (Nett  Lake) 

do 

295. 55 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totte,n) 

28, 339. 51 

Leech  Lake  (Cass  Lake) 

1,381.20 

1,299.00 

Washington 

269. 30 

White  Oak  Point 

16,331.19 

Washington 

174, 129.  63 

1898 

3,083 

109 
153 
183 
344 
9 

276, 568. 92 
8,312.14 

12,116.15 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

do 

14,624.19 

South  Dakota 

72, 171.  88 

Sac  and  Fox 

710.  67 

Otoe 

Oklahoma 

1899 

798 

441 
381 
613 

107,953.03 
65,095.05 

White  Oak  Point 

29, 065.  45 

Washington 

53, 232.  89 

Colville  

.     .do 

1900 

1,435 

651 

948 

951 

467 

1 

2,759 

2 

147,393.39 
•r>0. 937.  55 

Fort  Berthold 

North  Dakota 

80  526.55 

,46  :*16.84 

49, 926.  06 

Red  Cliff 

63.20 

770,  778. 87 

White  Oak  Point 

160.00 

Colville 

Washington 

1901 

5,779 

9 

2,758 

15 

357 

555 

12 

4,372 

957 

292 

1,098,709.07 
715.86 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 

443, 178.  37 

1, 160.  56 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

28, 452.  64 

South  Dakota 

151,823.78 

1,283.29 

White  Earth 

361,005.97 

Wichita 

Oklahoma 

152, 713. 99 

Winnebago 

Nebraska 

18,071.11 

9,327 

1,158,405.57 

» Additional. 


Prior  to 
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Table  6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  by  calendar  years — Continued. 


Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

1902 

Fort  Hall 

Idaho 

79 

35 

887 

134 

33 

7 

7 

64 

6,298.72 
2,815.87 
216,719.79 
15,991.50 
2, 193.  29 
1,135.41 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Wisconsin 

Rosebud 

South  Dakota 

Seneca 

Oklahoma 

do 

Shawnee 

Snohomish 

.Washington 

Swinomish 

do 

830.  65 

Umatilla 

Oregon 

4,614.88 

Kansas  ( Kaw) 

Oklahoma 

1903 

1,246 

247 
112 
115 
55 
4 

48 

33 

665 

57 

250, 600. 11 

99,643.81 

8, 705.  84 

7,310.42 

4,237.07 

318.04 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

....  do 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Wisconsin 

Leech  Lake 

3,749.41 

2,551.35 

139,407.32 

4, 558.  94 

Ontonagon  l 

White  Oak  Point 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totten) . . . 

1904 

1,336 

61 
135 
38 
16 
61 

270,482.20 

6, 196.  54 
12, 582. 46 

Mdewakanton 

Muckleshoot 

3,053.22 

Omaha 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

1,295.99 

Snohomish 

7,309.17 

Crow 

1905 

311 

343 

?! 

3 

156 

2  195 

4 

3 

8 

776 

590 

8 

30,437.38 
60,992.99 

Fond  du  Lac 

1,123.78 

K  ickapoo 

5,920.00 

240.00 

Ponca 

Oklahoma 

do...! 

18,133.04 

do 

7,518.66 

Port  Madison 

Washington 

Minnesota 

Washington 

Utah 

do 

640. 00 

Red  Lake  (public  domain  > 

320. 15 

Swinomish 

590.55 

Uintah 

39, 5S0. 05 

\  "ncompahgre 

72,327.29 

White  Oak  Point 

626. 02 

1900 

1,979 

1,757 

114 

517 

546 

9 

73 

1,128 

106 

42 

1 

490 

368 

680 

208,012.53 
001,576.99 

(.'row 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 

Washington 

Oklahoma 

19, 540. 94 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  A pache 

Leech  Lake 

82,699.00 
41,780.97 

I  ,ummi 

1,091.96 

Otoe 

12,257.75 

385,429.49 

Potawatomi 

Kansas 

8,480.59 

1,089.66 

40.00 

9,763.27 

34,017.79 

Swinomish 

Walker  River 

Wind  River  (Shoshone 

do 

Nevada 

Yakima 

Crow 

1  )evils  I/ake  ( Fort  Tot  ten) 

Washington 

68,724  92 

1907 

5,831 

1,929 

11 

4 

5 

11 

2  371 

647 

119 

252 

37 

867 

326 

505 

1,786 

1,206,493.33 
3S7,875.93 

1,336.49 

Kickapoo 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Otoe 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

do 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

315.00 

201.98 

880.00 

50, 998.  42 

215,760.05 

Quinaielt 

Rosebud 

Sac  and  Fox 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

White  Earth 

Wind  River  (Shoshone) 

Washington 

9, 535. 84 
03, 600. 93 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

960.91 
297,674.51 

do 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

43,820.11 
40, 190. 89 
189,217.93 

6,499 

1,302,369.02 

i  Prior  to  19C3. 


2  Additional. 
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Table  6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  by  calendar  years— Continued. 


Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

1908 

Flathead  (Jocko) 

Montana 

2,369 

7 

468 

2,230 

•  829 
349 
803 

1,620 

222,544.28 
520. 00 

Michigan 

New  Mexico 

74,875.96 

1,465,350.51 

253,535.08 

27,587.90 
132,503.61 
553,790.97 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

South  Dakota 

Standing  Rock 

North  Dakota 

1909 

South  Dakota 

8,675 

969 

637 

40 

56 

796 

151 

4 

473 

965 

626 

1,271 

1,182 

216 

1 

4 

2,730,708.31 

245,842.98 

103,911.53 

8,051.91 

5,602.61 

353,811.50 

24, 259. 18 

Idaho 

Montana 

do 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

298. 75 

New  Mexico 

75,680.00 

South  Dakota 

338,415.36 
64,794.48 

360,304.72 

178,453.28 

16,810.29 

81.50 

White  Earth 

do 

Minnesota 

White  Oak  Point 

do 

Yakima 

Washington 

320.00 

1910 

Blackfeet 

Montana 

7,391 

2 
6 
1 
11 

5 

359 

478 

169 

2 

18 

1 

373 

1 

1,063 

354 

869 

12 

222 

682 

i  359-2.55 

i  2, 486 

2  125 

32 

<253 
167 

1,776,638.09 
640.00 

Cheyenne  River 

South  Dakota 

1, 585. 21 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Idaho 

160. 00 

Crow 

Montana 

2, 242. 16 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Tot  ten) 

North  Dakota 

130. 00 

Fond  du  Lac 

Minnesota 

323. 75 

Fort  Berthold 

North  Dakota 

35, 686. 93 

19,328.95 

20, 498. 25 

79.40 

Hoopa  Valley 

California 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

L'Anse 

Michigan 

1,320.00 
80.00 

Leech  Lake 

Minnesota 

Washington... 

3,727.60 
138. 75 

Muckleshoot 

do 

Navajo 

168, 807. 25 
3,540.00 

256, 452. 09 
1,289.50 

Paiute 

Nevada 

Pine  Ridge 

South  Dakota. 

Port  Madison 

Washington... 

Quinaielt 

do 

17, 865. 81 
113,435.85 
36,697.23 
11,137.83 

Rosebud 

South  Dakota. 

Round  Valley 

Standing  Rock 

North  Dakota 

do 

do 

558.  70 

do 

do 

320. 00 

do 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee 

do 

Wisconsin 

49,392.83 
8, 920. 00 

1911 

Columbia 

5,304 

35 
1 

394 
3 

60 

2 

4 

1,006 

421 

3 

754,358.09 
22  618.12 

Crow 

'320.00 

Klamath 

61, 056. 79 

Leech  Lake 

221.20 

Navajo  (see  New  Mexico) 

Arizona 

9,600.00 

Ontonagon 

160.00 

Paiute 

40  00 

Pine  Ridge 

278, 493. 85 
71  296  31 

Rosebud 

.do.... 

Umatilla 

Oregon 

480.00 

1912 

Blackfeet 

1,929 

3 

408 

477 

•  507-72 

71 

4 

549 

349 

49 

15 

444, 286. 27 
960  00 

Cheyenne  Ri\  er 

83,244.09 
77, 838. 77 
113, 420. 43 
11,273.09 
30.00 

Crow  Creek 

...do.... 

Fort  Berthold 

North  Dakota.. 

Lower  Brule 

Paiute 

Pine  Ridge 

125, 586. 52 

55, 473. 48 

40, 842. 76 

2, 400. 80 

Rosebud 

...do 

Standing  Rock 

...do 

Turtle  Mountain  (public  domain) 

do 

1,997 

511,069.94 

1  Additional. 

*  Additional;  timber. 


3  Additional;  partly  in  South  Dakota. 

*  Temporary  assignments  under  department  certificates. 
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Table  6. — Allotments  approved  to  Dec.  31, 1915,  by  calendar  years — Continued. 


Year. 

Reservation  or  tribe. 

State. 

Number 
allot- 
ments. 

Area. 

1913 

Bois  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

Minnesota 

11 
3 

488 
1 

31 

3 

2,026 

3 

28 

162 

657 

33 

804 

145 

5 

434 

22 

1 

1 

60 

(") 

797 

880.00 

South  Dakota 

640. 68 

Crow 

Montana 

160.00 

Arizona 

4, 878. 74 

Crow 

Montana 

160.00 

Crow  Creek 

South  Dakota 

4,929.24 

Montana 

480.00 

Fort  Peck 

Leech  Lake 

Lummi 

do 

722,  453. 47 

233.45 

Washington 

974.00 

Pala 

California 

1,276.28 

South  Dakota 

179,307.74 

Rosebud 

do 

7,660.76 

Salt  River 

Arizona 

24, 403.  74 

Standing  Rock. . . 

North  Dakota 

24,879.13 

Nevada 

40.00 

Turtle  Mountain  (public  domain) 

do 

Montana 

61,640.76 

North  Dakota 

3,029.02 

Uintah 

Utah 

40.00 

Umatilla 

White  Earth 

Oregon 

160.00 

Minnesota 

4, 302. 32 

do 

287,996.92 

Yuma 

California 

8,000.00 

Blackfeet 

Hois  Fort  (Nett  Luke) 

Montana 

1914 

5,715 

2 

13 

10 

13 

1,784 

647 

212 

4 

241 

1 

2 

1 

1,119 

1,338,363.25 
638.36 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

1,063.20 
1,901.48 

(  olorado  River 

Arizona 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

130.00 

Fort  Hall 

338, 909. 95 

Pine  Ridge 

134,167.85 

Standing  Rock 

North  and  South  Dakota 

35, 707. 86 

Truckee  Carson  . . . 

40.00 

Turtle  Mountain  (public  domain ) 

Umatilla. . 

North       Dakota      and 
Montana 

35. 858. 12 

Oregon 

160.00 

W  arm  Springs 

do 

324.98 

White  Earth... 

Minnesota 

160.00 

}  akima 

Washington 

120,966.00 

South  Dakota.. 

1915     . 

4,049 

281 
13 
113 
143 

787 

,1 

2 
5 

117 
2 

574 

230 
85 
42 

338 

1 

3 

248 

4 

670,031.16 
49,  702. 36 

Colorado  Ki\er 

Crow  Creek 

Arizona 

130.00 

South  Dakota 

18,063.12 

loud  du  Lac 

Fori  Berthold 

Minnesota 

5,748.18 

North  Dakota 

206,154.08 

Fori  sjii.  Apache 

Fori  Yuma 

Lac  Du  Flambeau 

L'Anse  and  \  ioux  Desert 

Leech  Lake 

Oklahoma 

858. 94 

California 

10.00 

Wisconsin 

879.  75 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

120. 00 
380.21 

Moapa  River 

Nevada 

604. 52 

Omaha 

Nebraska 

120.00 

Pine  Ridge 

South  Dakota 

117,732.20 

Santee 

Nebraska 

43.70 

Shoshone 

Wyoming 

23,086.00 
13,855.17 

Standing  Rock. . . 

North  Dakota.. 

Turtle  Mountain  (public  domain) 

do 

Montana 

5, 735.  81 

Montana,     North     and 
South  Dakota 

Warm  Springs 

White  Earth 

Yakima 

Public  domain 

Total  reservations  3 

51,650.15 

'  Oregon 

160.00 

200.00 

Washington 

36, 716. 52 

1  California 

396.63 

3,008 

108,429 
<  7,  520 

532,347.34 

18,314,983.17 
<  1,083,944*06 

Total  public  domain 

Grand  total  * 

115,949 

19,398,927.23 

>  Prior  to  1913. 

*  Additional  allotments. 

3  Table  6,  p.  93, 1915,  annual  report,  should  not  include  allotments  and  acreage  on  public  domain;  deduct 
same  from  grand  total  also. 

*  Includes  2,274  Turtle  Mountain  allotments  of  338,767.94  acres,  and  4  California  allotments  of  396.63 
acres,  above;  and  5,246  allotments  of  745,176.12  acres  not  itemized  above;  but  shown  in  Table  6,  p.  93, 
1915  annual  report. 
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Table  7. — Lands  set  apart  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  for  temporary  use  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization. 

Act  and  citation. 

Warrant 
for  action. 

Acre- 
age. 

Arizona: 

Policy... 

175  00 

Do 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 
do 

5.00 

...do 

.60 

California:  Cold  Springs. . 

North  Dakota: 

Standing  Rock 

Do 

Northern  California  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. 

Domestic    and    Foreign    Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church   in  the   United   States   of 
America. 

do... 

2.50 

Feb.  14,  1913  (37 
Stat.  L.,  675). 

do 

80.00 

40.00 

South  Dakota: 

Domestic    and    Foreign    Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church   in   the   United   States   of 
America. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. . . 

Wyoming   State   Conference   of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Policy... 

20.00 

Do 

May  27,  1910  (35 
Stat.  L.,  440). 

Mar.  22,  1901   (34 
Stat.  L.,  82). 

40.00 

Washington:  Colville 

Wyoming: 

Policy  .. 
...do 

470.86 

.88 

Total 

834. 84 

Table  8. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organizations  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1916. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization. 

Act. 

Citation. 

Acre- 
age. 

Arizona: 

Pima 

Franciscan  Fathers  of  Arizona 

Mar.     3, 1909 
do 

35  Stat.,  814... 
do... 

10.00 

Salt  River 

do 

2.50 

California:  Fort  Yuma . . 

South  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Mon- 
terey and  Los  Angeles. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

American  Missionary  Association 

June  25,1910 
Mar.     3,1909 
do 

May  30,1910 

36  Stat.,  829... 

35  Stat.,  814... 
do 

36  Stat.,  448... 

3.13 

160. 00 

Do 

1  409. 09 

Rosebud 

80.00 

Total 

664.72 

i  Four  tracts. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Total  1916.                                                     ' 

26,956 
27,927 
22, 968 
24,490 
22, 564 
21,235 

$1,206,826 
1,177,600 
1, 194, 185 

1915 

1914 

1913 1 

1,316,298 

1,211,335 

847,456 

177, 169 

1912     

1911 

1900 

1890 

131,374 

8,264 

423, 124 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

Camp  Verde 

65 
2 

480 

12 

Total 

67 

492 

Basket  making 

Colorado  River 

10 
95 
135 

300 

1,850 

12,200 

240 

14,350 

Basket  making 

1  75 
110 
175 

600 

50 

Woodcutting 

4,200 

160 

4,850 

Basket  making 

40 
11 

800 

162 

1,000 

73 

1,962 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

Kaibab 

15 

140 

600 
100 
100 

18,000 
1,200 

5,000 

Total 

800 

24,200 

Basket  making 

Blanket  weaving 

Moqui 

100 

300 

50 

80 

562 

1,000 

14,611 

500 

Woodcutting 

1,126 

58,535 

Total 

1,092 

75,775 

Blanket  weaving 

Woodcutting 

Navajo 

750 
60 

190,000 
5,600 

Total 

810 

195,600 

Basket  making 

Pima 

1,050 
200 
450 

10,500 
350 

Woodcutting 

7,500 

Total 

1,700 

18,350 

Basket  making 

Pottery 

Salt  River 

116 

7 

170 

1,900 

105 

Woodcutting 

6,900 

Total 

293 

8,905 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

San  Carlos 

150 
100 
200 

500 

150 

Woodcutting 

9,600 

Total 

450 

10,250 

Basket  making 

Pottery 

San  Xavier 

700 
50 

400 
12 

7,000 
400 

Woodcutting 

36,000 
600 

Others 

Total 

1,162 

44,000 

i  Estimated. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  Jarming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Arizona — Continued. 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

30 
30 
102 

$200 

3,000 
3,400 

Total 

162 

6,600 

Basket  making 

Blanket  weaving 

75 

1,000 

40 

125 

250 

15,000 
900 

1,500 

Total                                                           

1,240 
1,267 

17,650 

California 

42,697 

Basket  making 

30 
12 
20 

450 

150 

2,000 

62 

2,600 

Basket  making 

do 

5 

225 

8 

140 

do 

Fort  Bidwell ...               

50 
15 

75 
25 

1,000 

400 

7,500 
850 

Others.. 

Total.                         

165 

9,750 

Bead  work 

28 

6 

125 

1 

2,000 

1,200 

5,000 

500 

Total 

160 

8,700 

Basket  making 

60 
10 
150 
130 

300 

80 

700 

Woodcutting 

500 

Total 

1350 

U,580 

Basket  making 

Fishing 

80 
100 
40 

250 

10,000 

Woodcutting 

2,800 

Total 

220 

13,050 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

Malki 

13 
8 

275 

380 

Total 

21 

655 

Lace  making 

47 
27 

5 
24 

1 

1,490 
318 

33 

Woodcutting 

874 

Others 

24 

Total 

104 

2,739 

Lace  making 

66 
52 
10 

1  221 

875 

Woodcutting 

250 

Total 

128 

2,346 

Tule  River 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

24 
20 

192 

720 

Total 

44 

912 

i  Estimated. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  jarming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

230 

$35,200 

8 
25 
37 

200 

10,000 
12,200 

Total 

70 

22, 400 

Basket  making 

Fort  Hall 

20 
40 
100 

200 

600 

Others  

12,000 

Total 

160 

12,800 

58 

2,400 

Sac  and  Fox 

25 
33 

3 

245 

250 

2,150 
2,600 
9,600 

Kansas:  Potawatomi 

Basket  making 

Bead  work 

Mackinac 

35 

25 
110 
75 

4,071 

300 

300 

Fishing 

7,000 
2,000 

63, 821 

Minnesota 

Grand  Portage 

20 
0) 
79 

6,000 
316 

Woodcutting 

4,290 

Total 

99 

10,606 

Leech  Lake 

130 
25 

400 

40 

2,200 

3,000 
800 

Fishing 

3,600 
1,200 

10,500 

Total 

2,795 

19  100 

5 

112 

315 

2,500 

Total 

117 

2,815 

150 

200 

50 

3,000 
6,000 
4,000 

Fishing 

Total 

400 

13  000 

Basket  making 

Bead  work 

50 
100 

10 
300 
200 

100 

3,000 

200 

5,000 
10,000 

Total 

660 

427 

18,300 
22, 550 

Blackfeet 

20 
2 

3,750 
C1) 

Crow 

Others 

Total 

22 

3,750 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

Flathead 

4 

12 
2 
8 
4 

100 

800 

Fishing 

300 

4,000 

2,500 

Total 

30 

7,700 

Fort  Belknap 

20 

2,100 

1  Unknown. 


2  Estimated. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superin tendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Montana— Continued. 

45 
60 
50 

$.500 

Woodcutting 

2,200 
5,000 

Others 

Total                      

155 

7,700 

Beadwork 

165 
25 

400 

Woodcutting 

900 

Total                                         

190 
74 

1,300 
38,780 

Others 

13 
61 

534 

18,580 
30,200 

11, 765 

Others 

Basket  making 

Fallon      

10 
5 

25 

25 

Total      

15 

50 

25 

31 

850 

Others 

455 

Total 

56 

1,305 

Basket  making 

Others 

15 

1 

600 

60 

16 

660 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

30 
30 
50 

4 

500 

300 

Fishing     

2,000 
1 1,200 

Total 

114 

4,000 

Basket  making 

125 

50 
50 
70 

1  500 

200 

Fishing 

1,000 
1,000 

Woodcutting 

295 

3  700 

Basket  making 

Others     . 

8 

50 

Reno,  special  agent 

30 
3,380 

2,000 
114,446 

Basket  making 

Beadwork  l 

Jicarilla 

60 
50 
15 

68 

600 

250 

Woodcutting  l 

Others 

425 
1,275 

Total 

193 

2,550 

Basket  making 

Mescalero 

15 
15 
25 
15 

400 

150 

Woodcutting 

1,050 
200 

Others 

Total 

70 

1  800 

Pueblo  Bonito 

50 

10,000 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

Pueblo  day  schools 

8 
97 
23 
100 
1,530 
.8 
6 

250 
1,598 

900 

(2) 

8,000 

2,260 

1,488 

Lace  making 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Total 

1,802 

14,496 

'Estimated. 


Not  reported. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 

Basket  making 

Blanket  weaving 

25 
1,000 

1$200 

180,000 

Total 

1,025 

80,200 

Zuni 

100 
100 
40 

2,500 
500 

2,400 

Total 

240 
345 

5,400 
5,500 

200 

20 

125 

2,181 

(2) 

Woodcutting 

2,500 

3,000 
165, 400 

Oregon 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

Klamath 

200 
6 

1,000 

2,400 

Total 

206 

3,400 

1200 
UOO 
1,500 

14,000 
14,000 

150,000 

Total 

1,800 

158,000 

Warm  Springs „ 

50 
50 
75 

500 

2,500 

1,000 

Total 

175 

848 

4,000 

5,950 

Beadwork 

Other 

Crow  Creek 

50 
1 

200 

(2) 

Total 

51 

200 

Beadwork 

Others 

Flandreau 

6 
5 

«200 

2  500 

Total 

11 

700 

Beadwork 

.do 

28 

50 

Pine  Ridge 

710 

47 

1 

4,000 

Woodcutting 

1,000 

(2) 

Total 

758 
59 

5,000 

3,040 

Basket  making 

Shivwits 

20 
20 

240 

1,100 

Total 

40 

1,340 

Basket  making 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

5 

10 
4 

1100 

11,000 

Woodcutting 

1600 

Total 

19 

1,825 

1,700 

Washington 

203,273 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

Colville 

8 

25 

200 

20 

258 

160 

700 
2,500 

Others 

2,400 
5,760 

Total 

511 

11,520 

1 

■    .  -    ,     _ 

•  Estimated. 


2  Unknown. 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  Jarming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  super intendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Washington— Continued. 

Cushman 

Basket  making 

Fishing 

43 
23 
26 
21 

$442 

750 

Woodcutting 

3  735 

Others 

1  200 

Total 

113 

12S~ 
112 

8 

6,127 

Basket  making 

Neah  Bay 

7  560 

29, 848 
296 

Total 

248 

37,  704 

Spokane 

25 

2  400 

Basket  making 

Taholah 

76 
95 
18 
18 

2  865 

76  240 

'788 

6,000 

Total 

207 

85,893 

Basket  making 

Fishing 

Tulalip 

130 
147 
100 

24 

i  400 

1 10, 174 

38, 855 
1,200 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Total 

201 

50, 629 

Bead  work 

150 

300 

150 

20 

i  400 

1,600 

2,500 

Woodcutting 

4,500 

Total 

520 
2,990 

9,000 
50, 180 

Fishing 

Grand  Rapids 

5 

25 

2,000 

Woodcutting 

750 

30 

2,750 

Basket  making 

60 
450 

50 
675 

525 

600 

Woodcutting 

2,000 
2,025 

Total 

1,235 

5,150 

Basket  making 

Keshena 

20 

50 

50 

100 

362 

100 

300 

400 

Woodcutting 

6,000 
5,200 

Total 

582 

12, 000 

Basket  making 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

150 
200 
200 
50 
300 

1,000 

1,500 

800 

Woodcutting 

3,000 
1,250 

Total 

900 

7,550 

Basket  making 

La  Pointe 

5 
10 

5 
12 

100 

200 

4,300 

i  3, 600 

Total 

'  32 

8,200 

Basket  making 

50 

75 

3 

(2) 
2,500 

U,500 

128 

4,000 

i  Estimated 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 8 


2  Unknown, 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

W  isconsin— Continued. 

Red  Cliff 

Beadwork 

3 

20 
20 
40 

$30 

Fishing 

5,000 
5,000 

Woodcutting 

Others „ 

500 

Total 

83 

10,530 

155 

6,500 

150 

55 

150 

(2) 
1,500 

Others 

5,000 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

4,059 
3,134 
3,673 
2,939 
289 
1,948 
3,770 
7,144 

$48,930 
35, 033 

318,511 

180, 712 

4,693 

11,088 

252, 514 

Blanket  weaving 

Fishing 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

Others 

855,345 

26, 956 

1, 206,  826 

i  Estimated. 


'Unknown. 
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Table  14. — Employment  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Total  em- 
ployed. 

Indians  employed  by  United 
States  Indian  Service. 

Employed  by  private 
parties. 

States  and  superintenden- 
cies. 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

Irregular  em- 
ployees. 

Adults. 

Minors  or 
outing  pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Total,  1916 

25, 948  $2, 378, 377 
25,681,  2,304,339 
23,440;  2,127,403 
22,793!  2,065,124 
22,424;  1,940,414 
11, 781 1  1,861,630 
2,901       953,573 

2,115 
2,533 
2,319 
2,271 
2,516 
1,995 
2,094 

$922. 736 
940,013 
810,950 
762, 264 
732, 526 
687,039 
749, 148 

14,587 
13, 968 
13,218 
12, 290 
12, 420 
6,582 
(2) 

$427,689 
414,422 
505,492 
414, 706 
432, 470 
582,919 
(2) 

6,992 
6,899 
5,553 
5,585 
5,113 
3,204 
(2) 

$882, 784 
828, 218 
689, 517 
778,117 
673,289 
591,672 
177, 169 

2,254 
2,281 
2,350 
2,647 
2,375 
C1) 
807 

$145, 168 

1915     . 

121,686 

1914  .. 

121,444 

1913... 

110,037 

1912 

102, 129 

1911 

C1) 

1900 

27,256 

5,213 

386,380 

307 

124, 757 

3,007 

96,177 

1,455 

134,075 

444 

31,371 

Camp  Verde 

106 

410 

1,253 

87 

51 
113 

62 
244 
140 
772 

64 
459 
587 
551 
162 
152 

2,602 

11,489 

48, 689 

28, 668 

2,445 

1,985 

7,558 

8,428 

43, 252 

20. 763 

55,708 

5,464 

17,970 

55,705 

54,783 

17,370 

6,103 

361,492 

3 

25 

33 

1 

1 

14 

35 

61 

16 

35 

9 

8 

34 

10 

8 

14 

110 

720 

11,880 

14,068 

300 

285 

4,396 

7,451 

30,078 

7,080 

17,948 

4,902 

3,240 

14,088 

2,469 

1,200 

4,652 

36,919 

11 

229 
1,220 
53 
35 
32 
27 
95 
7 

482 
55 
81 

500 
25 
34 

121 

259 

94 

7,638 

14,600 

325 

1,100 

2,101 

977 

6,760 

894 

24, 510 

562 

3,100 

30,977 

814 

730 

995 

15,959 

88 
93 

10,575 

26,480 

4 
63 

100 

Colorado  River 

2,691 

33 
15 
50 

1,820 
600 
500 

Leupp 

17 

561 

88 
117 

135 

6,414 

12, 789 

Pima 

120 

5,250 

8,000 

370 
53 
516 
117 

11,630 
10,640 
51,500 
15,080 

Truxton  Canon 

3 
17 

607 

360 

Western  Navajo 

456 

1,626 

258,873 

49,741 

28 

16 

49 

187 

364 

486 

141 

319 

197 

33 

432 

267 

83 

173 

7,105 

2,455 

4,970 

25,912 

49,444 

114,483 

13,606 

39,845 

28,386 

2,921 

18,967 

50, 496 

2,902 

18,944 

6 
3 

1,630 
1,475 

8 

4,375 

14 

1,100 

13 
49 
150 
253 
387 
30 
279 
176 

980 
4,970 
20,600 
42,230 
85,525 
5,400 
36,390 
21,408 

Fort  Bid  well 

5 
13 

1 
22 
10 
13 

8 
11 
17 

1 

15 

2,852 
2,664 

500 
6,716 
2,748 
3,948 
1,925 
6,229 
5,692 

540 

6,680 

32 
28 
90 

4 
11 

7 

2,460 

70 
8 

85 

19 
1 

25 

1,047 

1,458 

1,130 

407 

750 

996 

3,503 

27,000 

360 

Greenville 

Malki 

300 

Pala 

2,280 

421 

12,738 

Soboba 

31 

12 

158 

5,534 
262 

12,264 

219 
70 

39,270 
2,100 

Tule  River 

88 
85 

60 

395 

5,411 
13,533 

6,000 

34,360 

7 
8 

4,100 
2,580 

81 

77 

1,311 
10,953 

60 
51 

6,000 
11,590 

Idaho 

34 

13,425 

310 

9,345 

Coeur  d'Alene.. 

80 

307 

8 

10 

92 

14,559 
15, 701 
4,100 

5,040 

13,450 

7 
19 
8 

10 

18 

2,664 
6,661 
4,100 

5,040 

11,272 

22 

288 

305 
9,040 

51 

11,590 

Fort  Hall . . . 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas 

3 

30 

71 

2,148 

Haskell  Institute 

80 
9 
3 

14 

8,628 
3,622 
1,200 

5,823 

9 
6 
3 

12 

6,480 
3,592 
1,200 

5,802 

71 

2,148 

Kiekapoo 

3 

30 

Potawatomi 

Michigan 

2 

21 

Mackinac 

2 
12 

21 
5,802 

2 

21 

Mount  Pleasant 

12 

5,802 

1  Included  with  adults  by  private  parties. 
•  No  data  available. 
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Table  14. —Employment  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Contd. 


Total  em- 
ployed. 

Indians  employed  by  United 
States  Indian  Service. 

E 

mployed  by  private 
parties. 

States  and  superintenden- 
cies. 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

Irregular  em- 
ployees. 

Adults. 

Minors  or 
outing  pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

1,185 

$118,101 

13/ 

$63,245 

780 

$18,235 

268 

$36, 621 

Fond  du  Lac 

103 
20 

310 

102 
43 

390 
21 

196 

1,430 

17, 845 
2,897 

27, 740 
6,143 

10,030 

28, 224 
3,460 

21, 762 

211,674 

4 
32 

13 
2S 

e 

3S 
167 

4,500 
2,560 

12, 162 
2,340 
7,500 

12,988 
3,160 

18,035 

75, 239 

94 

13,345 

Grand  Portage 

16 
180 

97 

5 

310 

15 
157 

1,069 

337 

2,678 
3,803 

430 
6,960 

300 
3,727 

51,595 

Leech  Lake 

98 

12,900 

Nett  Lake 

25 
51 

2,100 
8,276 

Vermillion  Lake 

White  Earth 

194 

84,840 

151 

375 
205 
319 

72 
308 

115 

33, 229 
39, 789 
55,805 
22, 276 
38,348 
22, 227 

36,372 

30 

42 
14 

19 
28 

28 

31 

14,  724 
19, 970 
6,799 
6,968 
11,648 
15, 130 

15,026 

82 
333 

74 
300 
0) 
280 

19 

5,215 
19,819 

1,906 
15,308 

2,250 

7,097 

670 

33 

13,290 

Crow 

Flathead 

117 

47,100 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

144 

24,450 

Tongue  River 

49 

19,376 

16 

$1,300 

11 
5 

79 
20 

924 

6,360 
2,040 
11.770 
16,202 

96,598 

11 

4 
8 

8 

37 

6,360 
1,860 
3,280 
3,526 

13,998 

1 

18 

180 
490 

Santee 

37 
12 

ni 

6,700 
12,676 

76,785 

16 

1,300 

Winnebago 

Nevada 

108 

3,815 

62 

2,000 

Carson 

89 
192 
172 

49 

19 
320 

83 

1,915 

6,740 
11,900 
30,  748 

3,852 

3,831 
31,523 

8,004 

174,592 

8 
2 
2 

3 
8 
5 
9 

187 

3,890 
900 
919 
552 

3,024 
984 

3,729 

65,185 

19 

850 

62 

2,000 

Fallon . . . 

190 
168 

26 

11,000 

29, 800 

3,100 

2 

20 
11 
50 

6 

1,026 

29 
200 
807 
989 
940 

25,747 

Moapa  River 

Nevada 

Walker  River 

265 
68 

363 

29,550 
3,335 

70,866 

Western  Soshone 

New  Mexico 

339 

12,794 

Albuquerque 

139 
471 
38 
19 
318 
583 
159 
188 

28 
252 

2,661 

9,343 
25,328 
8,031 
6,299 
78,357 
26,075 
10,503 
10,656 

200 
15,429 

97,042 

13 
26 
13 
15 
54 
40 
17 
9 

5,132 
10, 812 
4,415 
6, 120 
13,378 
13,540 
7,728 
4,060 

31 

336 

24 

4 

18 

455 

5 

153 

28 
73 

2,425 

959 

9,934 

3,016 

179 

123 

6,836 

54 

4,646 

200 
2,297 

33,566 

95 
6 

3,252 
297 

Jicarilla 

103 

4,285 
2  600 

Pueblo  day  schools 

233 

64,031 

13 

88 
137 

825 
5,699 
2,721 

Santa  Fe 

Zuni 

26 

1,950 

New  York:  New  York 
Agency 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee... 
North  Dakota 

12 

144 

4,982 
57,256 

162 
75 

8,000 
6,000 

5 
17 

150 
220 

Bismarck 

24 
448 
47 
2,117 
13 
12 

464 

3,440 
20,029 
10,704 
52,629 
4,540 
5,700 

166,896 

6 
22 
24 
67 
13 
12 

266 

2,920 
8,473 
10,140 
25,483 
4,540 
5,700 

158,623 

1 

351 

23 

!2,050 

300 

5,556 

564 

127,146 

17 

220 

Fort  Berthold 

75 

2 6, 000 

Fort  Totten 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

Wahpeton 

Oklahoma 

147 

5,573 

1 

900 

50 

1,800 

Cantonment 

28 
36 
70 
80 
55 
17 
7 

915  rep 

4,558 
11, 700 
12,687 
53, 046 
21,449 
12,220 

3,480 

ort. 

8 
17 
20 
80 
50 
17 

3 

4,229 
10,820 
10,887 
53,946 
21,200 
12,220 

2,160 

20 
19 

329 
880 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.. 
Chilocco 

50 

1,800 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Kiowa 

5 

249 

Otoe 

4 

i,320 
*  Estima 

U 

ted. 
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Table  14. — Employment  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1916 — Contd. 


States  and  superintenden- 
cies. 

Total  em- 
ployed. 

Indians  employed  by  United 
States  Indian  Service. 

Employed  by  private 
parties. 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

Irregular  em- 
ployees. 

Adults. 

Minors  or 
outing  pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

10 
8 
34 
18 
44 
10 
12 

35 

396 

?5,080 
4,200 
831 
6,141 
5,137 
7,100 
9,440 

9,827 

40,288 

7 
8 

$3,700 
4,200 

2 

$480 

1 

$900 

34 
34 

831 
341 

557 

11 

10 
10 
12 

13 

62 

5,800 
4,580 
7,100 
9,440 

9,241 

29,341 

Five    Civilized    Tribes 

22 
334 

586 
10,947 

253 
13 

10 
20 
100 

673 

3,016 

13,056 
8,774 
3,126 
5,615 
9,717 

45,939 

204,419 

16 
13 
6 
12 
15 

13 

304 

6,095 
8,774 
2,940 
4,824 
6,708 

6,663 

118,432 

237 

6,961 

4 
8 

85 

184 
2,428 

186 

791 

3,009 

4,107 

60,525 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

■171, 
24 

S35, 169 
1,622 

260 

23,840 

880 
305 

70 
108 

33 
609 

12 
908 

19 
4 

68 

180 

41,701 

22, G68 

10,934 

8,610 

4,064 

48,121 

5, 179 

45,049 

9,960 

1,320 

6,813 

13,861 

42 
20 
17 
13 

7 
96 
11 
62 
19 

4 
13 

24 

17,480 
8,408 
8,314 
6,190 
3,220 

33, 296 
5,023 

18,949 
9,960 
1,320 
6,272 

10,384 

838 

178 
29 
75 
26 

468 
1 

758 

24,221 

2,180 

998 

2,050 

844 

12,475 

156 

17,060 

107 

12,080 

24 

1,622 

20 

370 

45 

2,350 

88 

9,040 

55 
97 

541 

2,227 

51 

1,100 

8 

150 

93 

43 

44 
1,050 

1,864 
11,128 

869 

99,260 

2 

22 

324 
10,060 

32 
21 

44 

570 

290 
1,068 

869 

15,557 

51 

1,100 

8 

150 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

Salt  Lake  City,  special 

86 

41,503 

389 

40,650 

5 

1,550 

Colvillo             

385 
214 
49 
210 
81 
28 
83 

2,102 

35,870 
18,330 

5,716 
11,084 

2,970 
10,084 
15, 206 

153,061 

15 
12 
5 

8 

5 

19 

22 

115 

8,900 
5,840 
1,560 
2,573 
1,429 
9,453 
11,748 

46,736 

301 
33 
12 

96 

58 

9 

61 

639 

8,170 
350 
556 

1,151 

1,241 
631 

3,458 

9,284 

69 
164 

32 
106 

18 

18,800 

10,590 

3,600 

7,360 

300 

5 

1,550 

Taholah 

Tulalip 

1,219 

92,068 

129 

4,973 

1 

619 

580 

65 

31 

585 

21 

167 

23 

10 

998 

600 

30,950 

21,615 

6,258 

1,320 

43,669 

6,661 

34,961 

3,107 

3,920 

73, 156 

8 
36 
12 

1 

7 
16 

5 

19 
10 

24 

600 
3,690 
15,630 
5,550 

720 
4,230 
6,540 
2,820 
3,036 
3,920 

12,228 

15 

544 

53 

225 

5,985 

708 

471 

22,260 

125 

4,775 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

30 
570 

600 

37, 708 

La  Pointo 

8 
5 

10 
4 

1,731 

121 

443 

71 

Red  Cliff 

148 

31,500 

4 

Tomah.. 

Wittenberg 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

921 

49,548 

52 

11,200 

1 

180 

130 
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Total 
capac- 
ity, all 
schools. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity  y  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment.1 

Average 
attend- 
ance.2 

Class  of  school. 

33,694 

32,780 

28,842 

25,302.8 

Arizona 

5,275 
60 

5,076 
65 

4,669 
54 

4, 159. 4 
47.3 

Camp  Verde  superintendency 

30 
30 

30 
35 

25 
29 

22.0 
25.3 

Day. 
Do. 

Colorado  River  superintendency. 

280 

308 

277 

261.0 

80 
200 

108 
200 

91 

186 

85.0 
176.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fort  Mohave 

Fort  Apache  superintendency . . . 

372 

382 

358 

329.2 

Fort  Apache 

200 
42 
50 
40 
20 

20 

228 
39 
32 
43 
20 

20 

214 
35 
31 
41 
17 

20 

204.9 
30.0 
25.3 
38.0 
14.0 

17.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

Do. 

Mission     day;     Evangelical 
Lutheran. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

35 
22 

88 

27 
17 
91 

26 
15 
90 

21.8 
12.3 
86.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Kaibab 

3  68 
20 

69 
22 

68 
22 

64.9 
21.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  independ- 
ent. 

Tolchaco 

591 

371 

329 

298.0 

<125 
55 
65 
156 
100 
90 

Reservation  boarding. 

Chimopovy 

42 
40 

86 
118 
85 

37 
34 

77 
108 
73 

34.0 
30.7 
67.3 
99.0 
67.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Hoteville-Bacabi 

Oraibi 

Do. 

Polacca 

Do. 

Second  Mesa 

Do. 

Navajo  superintendency 

926 

844 

758 

628.4 

Navajo 

300 
166 
150 
25 
60 
35 
40 

150 

277 
116 
165 
30 
21 
40 
68 

127 

210 
114 
151 

28 
21 
39 
68 

127 

131.9 
105.0 
145.4 
21.0 
14.0 
36.9 
60.5 

113.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Chin  Lee 

Do. 

Tohatchi 

Do. 

Cornfields 

Day. 
Do. 

Luki  Chuki 

Ganado 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 

Rehoboth 

Mission  boarding;  Christian 

St .  Michael's 

Reformed. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Phoenix 

700 

847 

780 
843 

761 

778 

708.4 
695.9 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Pima  superintendency 

Pima 

218 
36 
40 
40 
40 
30 
40 
40 
28 
40 
35 

235 
25 

253 
40 
83 
9 
13 
12 
45 
38 
38 
31 
24 

232 
25 

233 
39 
55 
9 
13 
11 
40 
38 
30 
31 
24 

232 
23 

222.0 

30.0 

45.8 

7.9 

8.2 

6.8 

32.7 

36.3 

21.8 

22.7 

17.0 

227.0 

17.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Blackwater 

Day. 
Do. 

Chiu  Chuischu 

Do. 

Cocklebur 

Do. 

Gila  Bend 

Do. 

Gila  Crossing 

Do. 

Maricopa 

Do. 

Sacaton  ( Pima) 

Do. 

Santan 

Do. 

St.  Ann's  (Guadalupe) 

St.  John's 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Michael's 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

1  The  average  enrollment  is  computed  by  adding  the  total  enrollment  for  the  four  quarters  and  dividing 
by  four. 

2  The  decrease  in  attendance  is  due  to  a  different  method  of  computation.  Formerly  the  average  at 
tendance  was  the  average  of  the  three  quarters  having  the  greatest  attendance.  This  year's  attendance  has 
been  computed  for  10  months,  including  September,  when  the  attendance  is  always  small. 

a  In  1917  the  capacity  will  be  163. 
*  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendences  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Arizona— Continued. 

21  fi 
158 

233 
147 

216 
129 

199.7 
99.4 

Reservation  boarding. 

Salt  River  superintendency 

Salt  River  

88 
40 
30 

70 
43 
34 

68 
32 
29 

52.3 
26.7 
20.4 

Day. 
Do. 

Do. 

San  Carlos  su  perintendency 

165 

219 

183 

164.8 

Do. 

100 
40 
25 

125 
64 
30 

106 
49 
28 

93.5 
45.6 
25.7 

Do. 

Bylas 

Rice 

Do. 

Mission     day;     Evangelical 
Lutheran. 

San  Xavier  superintendency 

420~ 

410~ 

385 

306.5 

155 
35 
30 
30 
20 
20 

130 

128 
33 
35 
44 
22 
20 

128 

107 
29 
35 
44 
22 
20 

128 

95.5 
21.1 
25.8 
32.2 
17.0 
14.9 
100.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Do. 

St.  A  nthonv's 

Do. 

Do. 

Tucson  Mission 

Mission  boarding;  Presbyte. 
rian. 

140 
255 

100 
239 

97 
213 

96.4 
204.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Western  Navajo  superintendency 

Western  Navajo 

1190 
30 
35 

1,982 

154 
33 
52 

2,013 

139 
31 
43 

1,724 

135.0 
30.6 
38.7 

1,546.6 

Do 

Marsh  Pass 

Do. 

Day. 

Bishop  superintendency 

140 

134 

115 

103.0 

Bishop 

60 
30 

20 
30 

68 
21 
14 
31 

59 
19 
12 
25 

52.8 
16.6 
9.9 
23.7 

Do. 

Big  Pine 

Do. 

Independence 

Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

30 
160 

24 

132 

22 
110 

19.9 
101.1 

Do. 

Fort  Bidwell 

98 
24 
20 
18 

78 
20 
22 
12 

69 
13 
18 
10 

66.0 
11.4 
14.6 
9.1 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Alturas 

Likelv 

Do. 

Fort  Yuma  superintendency 

220 

200 

179 

150.0 

Fort  Yuma 

180 
40 

ias 

17 

164 
15 

137.3 
12.7 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Cocopah 

Greenville 

90 
165 
100 

98 

97 
202 
95 

86 

75 
168 
95 

63 

70.7 
153.7 
80.0 

50.3 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Malki    superintenden  cy— S  t. 

Boniface. 
Pala  su  perintendency 

Pala 

30 
24 
30 
14 

25 
16 
13 
32 

21 
14 
13 
15 

18.1 
12.5 
9.8 
9.9 

Capitan  Grande 

Do. 

La  Jolla 

Do. 

Rincon 

Do 

Round  Valley  superintendency.. 

153 

116 

91 

74.7 

Round  Valley 

80 
18 
25 
30 

43 
17 
25 
31 

35 
11 
22 
23 

29.7 
6.2 
18.5 
20.3 

Do. 

Manchester 

Do. 

Ukiah 

Do. 

Upper  Lake 

Do. 

1917  capacity,  308. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

California— Continued. 

650 
90 

795 
46 

688 
45 

655.8 
38.8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

30 
30 
30 

11 
15 
20 

11 
15 
19 

9.6 
14.2 
15.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tule  River  superintendency 

86 

86 

73 

48.6 

Tule  River 

30 
32 

24 

105 

19 
34 
33 

106 

16 
28 
29 

99 

10.2 

18.5 
19.9 

91.1 

Bo. 

Do. 

Southern  Ute  superintendency . . 

80 

81 

75 

71.6 

Southern  Ute 

50 
30 

65 
16 

59 
16 

57.5 
14.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Allen 

25 
640 

25 
541 

24 
475 

19.5 
389.8 

Do. 

Coeur  d'Alene  superintendency.. 

140 

123 

119 

93.7 

Kalispel 

30 
30 
80 

34 
29 

60 

31 

28 
60 

14.6 
26.7 
52.4 

Do. 

Do. 

De  Smet 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Hall  superintendency 

270 

203 

173 

160.1 

Fort  Hall 

200 
20 
30 
20 

159 
14 
19 
11 

130 
13 
19 
11 

125.5 
9.1 
16.5 
9.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 

Skull  Valley 

Good  Shepherd 

Presbyterian  Mission 

Fort  Lapwai  superintendency . . . 

230 

215 

183 

136.0 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium 

Kamiah 

80 
50 
100 

150 

143 
23 

49 

119 

118 
16 
49 

113 

92.0 
13.2 
30.8 

97.5 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Joseph's 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  superintendency. . . 

150 

119 

113 

97.5 

Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium 

Fox 

80 
40 
30 

811 

57 
28 
34 

962 

57 
25 
31 

839 

57.0 
19.2 
21.3 

762.4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Mesquakie 

Haskell 

700 
111 

838 
124 

733 
106 

677.2 
85.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kickapoo  superintendency 

71 
40 

734 

89 
35 

667 

80 
26 

625 

75.3 
9.9 

585.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Great  Nemaha 

Bay  Mills 

32 
352 

40 
261 

33 
251 

20.6 
225.5 

Do. 

Mackinac  superintendency 

Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

Harbor  Springs  (Holy  Child- 
hood). 

152 
200 

97 
164 

95 
156 

72.2 
153.3 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Mount  Pleasant 

350 
1,367 

366 
1,377 

341 

1,195 

339.0 
1,039.1 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Minnesota 

Cass  Lake 

40 

74 

47 
56 

42 
46 

38.9 
27.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fond  du  Lac  superintendency. . . 

Fonddu  Lac 

40 
34 

20 
36 

18 

28 

13.3 

14.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Norman  town 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Minnesota— Contined. 

20 

104 

29 
84 

23 
73 

16.0 

57.9 

Day. 

Leech  Lake  superin tendency 

180 
24 

69 
15 

61 

12 

51.8 
6.1 

Reservation  boarding. 

Dav. 

60 
248 

56 
235 

40 
220 

28.5 
204.7 

Do. 

Pipestone  superin  tendency 

212 
36 

215 
20 

201 
19 

192. 5 
12.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Red  Lake  superintendency 

188 

268 

226 

198.3 

75 
43 
70 

no" 

523 

112 
54 
102 

85 
50 
91 

76.0 
50.0 
72.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 

139 
463 

121 
404 

109.2 
358.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

White  Earth  superintendency . . . 

White  Earth 

250 
30 
53 
30 
30 

130 

1,838 

251 
20 
31 
23 
35 

103 

1,498 

217 
16 
23 
18 
31 
99 

1,295 

198.6 
12.3 
14.2 
12.3 
24.9 
96.0 

1,098.7 

Do. 

Day. 

Pine  Point 

Do. 

Round  Lake 

Do. 

Twin  Lake 

Do. 

St.  Benedict's 

Mission  boarding,  Catholic. 

Blackfeet  superintendency 

349 

361 

322 

277.6 

Blackfeet 

144 
30 
30 

145 

173 
29 
39 

120 

143 
29 
32 

118 

124.4 
23.9 
28.2 

101.1 

Reservation  boarding. 

Heart  Butte 

Day. 

Old  Agency  Badger  Creek. . . 
Holy  Family 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Crow  superintendency 

442 

288 

255 

221.9 

Crow 

100 
47 
30 

50 
35 

25 
125 
30 

55 

47 
31 

30 
33 

21 
58 
13 

47 
44 
28 

27 
28 

20 
51 
10 

42.5 
42.5 
20.6 

20.5 
22.3 

16.2 

48.5 
8.8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Pryor  Creek 

Black  Lodge 

Mission  day;  American  Mis- 

Lodge Grass 

sionary  Society. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 

Reno 

Mission  day;  American  Mis- 

St. Ann's 

sionary  Society. 
Mission  dav;  Catholic. 

San  Xavier 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Wyola 

Mission  day;  Baptist. 

Flathead    superintendency— St. 

Ignatius. 
Fort  Belknap  superintendency. . 

300 
251 

147 

225 

132 
177 

111).  7 
149.1 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

51 
40 
160 

92 
34 
99 

65 
27 
85 

60.8 
18.0 
70.3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

Lodge  Pole 

St.  Paul's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

280 

255 

224 

192.3 

Fort  Peck 

120 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 

103 
25 
38 
16 
28 
45 

94 
20 

25 
13 

27 
45 

90.2 
16.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

No.l 

No. 2 

15.4            Do. 

No. 3 

11.8  '           Do. 

No.4 

21.7 
37.2 

Do. 

Wolf  Point 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
Presbyterian. 

Tongue  River  superintendency.. 

216 

222 

185 

137.1 

Tongue  River 

69 
47 
40 
60 

90 
47 
43 
42 

65 
41 
37 
42 

51. 4 
32.2 
24.2 
29.3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

Do. 

St.  Labre's 

Contract   mission   boarding; 
Catholic. 

>  1917  capacity,  116. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

647 

590 

526 

504.3 

400 
125 

122 
675 

418 
138 

34 

634 

375 
117 

34 
570 

371.3 
101.0 

32.0 
507.0 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding  and  day; 

Congregational. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

San  tee  superin  tendency— San  tee 

Normal  Training. 
Winnebago    superintendency— 

St.  Augustine. 

286 
65 

287 
37 

273 
36 

269.0 
25.1 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fallon 

40 
25 

20 
17 

19 
17 

10.8 
14.3 

Day. 
Do. 

80 
20 
95 

59 

17 

103 

53 
14 

89 

46.9 
13.0 

77.4 

Do. 

Do. 

Nevada  superintendency 

70 
25 

84 
19 

73 

16 

64.0 
13.4 

Reservation  boarding. 

Wadsworth 

Dav. 

60 
69 

43 

88 

32 
73 

23.5 
52.1 

Do. 

Western  Shoshone  superintend- 
ency. 

No.  1 

35 

34 

2,802 

37 

51 

2,977 

31 

42 

2,726 

20.8 
31.3 

2,511.2 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

400 
108 
100 
180 
1,166 

475 
117 
102 
157 
1,199 

438 
113 
101 
140 
1,067 

423.8 
102.8 
87.7 
132.6 
924.5 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pueblo  Day  School  superintend- 
ency. 

Albuquerque — 

Acomita 

32 
30 

120 
34 
38 
38 
60 
20 
60 
28 

125 

28 
120 
24 
40 
70 
40 
50 
30 
70 
34 
75 

57 
23 

121 
60 
31 
32 
79 
39 
54 
37 

116 

27 
80 
22 
21 
50 
47 
71 
18 
96 
12 
106 

49 
21 

116 
48 
29 
30 
70 
33 
53 
33 

108 

21 

72 
20 
16 
43 
38 
57 
16 
76 
12 
106 

37.6 

17.8 
98.0 
39.3 
23.6 
28.3 
64.2 
28.9 
44.7 
29.7 
102.0 

18.4 
52.6 
18.6 
14.0 
38.4 
27.1 
56.8 
13.5 
60.5 
8.5 
102.0 

Day. 

Encinal 

Do. 

Isleta 

Do. 

Laguna 

Do. 

Do. 

Mesita 

Do. 

Paguate 

Do. 

Do. 

San  Felipe 

Do. 

Seama 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Santa  Fe— 

Cochiti 

Day. 

Jemez 

Do. 

Picuris 

Do. 

San  Ildefonso 

Do. 

San  Juan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sia 

Do. 

Taos 

Do. 

Jemez 

Mission  day. 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

San  Juan  superintendency 

270 

214 

190 

179.0 

150 
140 

180 

214 

190 

179.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Aneth .*. 

Do. 

Toadlena 

Do. 

Santa  Fe 

350 
228 

410 
303 

384 
293 

377.6 
283.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Zuni  superintendency 

Zuni 

80 
118 
30 

116 
150 
37 

114 
143 
36 

112.5 
138.7 
32.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do 

Day. 

Christian  Reformed 

Mission  day;  Christian   Re- 

formed. 

1  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendences  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

310 

358 

307 

234.9 

Cherokee  superin tendency 

310 

358 

307 

234.9 

160 
40 
40 
30 
40 

1,-509 

253 
23 
35 
24 
23 

1,747 

221 
19 
28 
18 
21 

1,458 

189.0 
9.9 

15.5 
8.5 

12.0 

1, 206. 1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

80 
184 

111 
162 

98 
132 

87.5 
101.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fort  Berthold  superintendent-. 

Fort  Berthold 

75 
30 
36 
30 
13 

79 
21 
22 
28 
12 

58 
19 
20 
23 
12 

41.1 

12.0 
17.9 
20.2 
10.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Do. 

No. 3 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Congrega- 
tional. 

Fort  Totten 

323 

562 

404 
569 

334 
504 

285.  5 
443.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  superintendency. 

Standing  Rock 

202 
100 
40 
40 
30 
40 
24 
20 
50 
16 

229 
106 
40 
34 
24 
31 
12 
11 
65 
17 

207 
95 
32 
31 
21 
26 
10 
11 
54 
17 

195.  2 
83.3 
26.  <i 
21.7 
16.0 
20.2 
8.2 
10.0 
50.6 
11.8 

Do. 

Do. 

Bullhead 

Day. 
Do. 

Do. 

Little  Oak  Creek 

Do. 

Porcupine 

Do. 

No.  1  . 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Mission  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  Mission 

Turtle       Mountain       superin- 

160 

297 

203 

119.9 

No.  1 

40 
30 
30 
30 
30 

67 
70 
35 
76 
49 

44 
48 
30 
52 
29 

31.0 
26.0 
16.3 
34.6 
12.0 

Day. 
Do 

No.  2 

No.3 

Do 

No.  4 

Do 

No.  5 

Do 

"Wahpeton 

200 
4,196 

204 
4,345 

187 
3,793 

168.4 
3,445.5 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Oklahoma 

Cantonment 

90 
195 

115 
167 

85 
154 

74.4 
151.5 

Reservation  boarding. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  super- 
intendency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

St.  Luke's 

150 
45 

135 
32 

130 
24 

127.7 
23.8 

Do. 
Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Chilocco 

500 
683 

657 
682 

585 
620 

530.1 
563.3 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kiowa  superintendency 

Anadarko 

110 
160 
155 
168 

158 
188 
179 
19.3 

141 
178 
153 
118 
10 

20 

124.0 
169.8 
140.6 
105. 3 
9.7 

13.9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Do 

Riverside 

Do 

Cache  Creek 

50             14 
40            20 

Mission  boarding;  Reformed 

Presbyterian. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 

Red  Stone 

Osage  superintendency 

190  |        197 

165  i        133.5 

Osage 

115           1K1 

132           109.2 
33             24. 3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Contract   mission   boarding; 
Catholic. 

St.  Louis's 

75 

46 

Otoe 

80 
100 
90 

67 
82 
106 
29 
78 

63            'i9  Q 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Pawnee 

75 
101 
28 
67 

72.8 
93  0 

Ponca 

Red  Moon 

Sac  and  Fox 

65 
80 

20!  5     Day. 

59.5  |  Reservation  boarding. 

11 
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Ta.ble  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity, 
mm 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Seger 

79 
100 

103 
185 

89 

172 

83.8 
159.8 

Reservation  boarding. 

Seneca  superintendency 

Seneca 

100 

147 
38 

134 
38 

125.2 
34.6 

Do. 

Contract  mission   boarding; 
Catholic. 

Shawnee  superintendency 

310 

283 

240 

207.7 

110 
100 
100 

141 
50 
92 

117 
48 
75 

97.0 
40.0 
70.7 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 
Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's)... 

Total,  western  Oklahoma.. 

2,562 

2,751 

2,444 

2,212.8 

1,634 

1,594 

1,349 

1,232.7 

Orphan  School. 

110 

327 

89 
397 

80 
342 

69.4 
314.0 

Tribal  boarding. 

100 
112 
115 

129 
124 
144 

115 
115 
112 

103. 7 
110.5 
99.8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chickasaw  Nation 

87 

98 

81 

70.9 

Collins  Institute 

52 
35 

83 

15 

67 
14 

58.2 
12.7 

Do. 

El  Meta  Bond  College. . . 

Private  boarding. 

Choctaw  Nation 

550 

598 

501 

471.4 

Armstrong  Male  Acad- 
emy. 
Jones  Male  Academy. . .. 
Tuskahoma  Academy . . . 

Wheelock  Academy 

Old  Goodland 

120 

100 
110 
100 
80 

40 

138 

129 
138 
111 
33 

49 

110 

107 
115 
98 
27 

44 

99.6 

98.5 
106.9 
97.7 
24.8 

43.9 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mission  boarding;   Presbyte- 
rian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Agnes  Mission 

Chickasaw     and     Choctaw 
Nation 

460 

270 

238 

212.0 

Murray  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian 
College. 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

St.  Elizabeth's 

150 

50 

160 
70 
30 

50 

51 

95 
59 
15 

46 

41 

86 
54 
11 

35.0 

37.2 

76.8 
52.3 
10.7 

Mission  boarding;  private. 

Mission  boarding;  Presbyte- 
rian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 

Seminole       Nation— Meku- 
sukey. 

Oregon 

100 
1,355 

142 

1,230 

107 

1,029 

95.0 

884.3 

Tribal  boarding. 

Klamath  superintendency 

262 

227 

163 

136.2 

Klamath 

112 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

128 
23 
19 
24 
13 
20 

86 
16 
18 
18 
9 
16 

74.2 
11.0 
12.3 
17.3 
7.2 
14.2 

Reservation  boarding. 

Modoc  Point 

Yainax 

Day. 
Do. 

No.l 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

Salem 

650 
70 

564 
52 

498 
41 

441.3 
27.9 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Siletz 

50 
20 

37 

15 

29 
12 

17.0 
10.9 

n-„. 

Upper  Farm 

Umatilla  superintendency 

243 

233 

209 

171.1 

Umatilla 

93 
150 

125 
108 

101 
108 

94.0 
77.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drexel). . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Capacity  not  reported. 
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Table  19. — Location, 


capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc. 
year  ended  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


of  schools  during  fiscal 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity, 
mm 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Oregon— Continued . 

Warm  Springs  superintendency. . 

130 

154 

118 

107.3 

100 
30 

121 
33 

97 
21 

94.1 
13.2 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

757 
4,136 

814 
3,963 

705 
3,364 

452.1 

2. 90fi. 2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Cheyenne  River  superintendency 

242 

249 

195 

160.0 

180 
20 
22 
20 

169 
33 
18 
29 

139 
18 
15 
23 

128.2 
11.8 

11.6 
8.4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

No.  2 

No.7... 

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

Crow  Creek  superintendency 

157 

147 

131 

121.4 

Crow  Creek 

82 
75 

90- 
57 

82 
49 

76.8 
44.6 

Reservation  boarding. 
Contract   mission  boarding; 
Catholic. 

Immaculate  Conception 

360 

100 

250 

1,273 

429 

73 

261 

1,117 

379 

67 

234 

917 

341.2 

65.8 

216.4 

747.8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 

Lower  Brule 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Pine  Ridge  superintendency 

Pine  Ridge 

210 
25 
23 
30 
30 
30 
33 
33 
30 
33 
30 
30 
24 
22 
24 
36 
30 
33 
30 
24 
30 
27 
30 
33 
30 
30 
20 
23 
30 
20 

240 

274 
32 
10 
23 
45 
23 
33 
10 
24 
20 
15 
11 
13 
15 
21 
25 
22 
29 
32 
21 
20 
20 
19 
38 
20 
22 
13 
13 
11 
14 

229 

218 
28 

9 

20 
39 
21 
27 

7 
22 
15 
12 

9 
12 
13 
19 
18 
18 
23 
22 
15 
14 
14 
17 
27 
15 
19 
13 
11 
10 
13 
197 

188.8 

20.7 

6.0 

18.5 

31.6 

18.4 

20.5 

5.0 

18.9 

10.8 

10.2 

7.0 

9.0 

7.6 

14.0 

9.0 

14.3 

17.7 

18.7 

12.4 

9.6 

6.9 

14.0 

17.4 

12.0 

16.3 

11.3 

9.0 

7.8 

7.2 

177.2 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

No.  1 

No.3 

No.4 

Do. 

No.  5 

Do. 

No.  6 

Do. 

No.  7 

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

No.  9 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

No.  11 

Do. 

No.  12 

Do. 

No.  13 

Do. 

No.  14 

Do. 

No.  15 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  17 

Do. 

No.  18 

Do. 

Do. 

No.  20 

Do. 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do. 

Do. 

No.  24 

Do. 

No.  25 

Do. 

No.  26 

Do. 

No.  27 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29 

Do. 

No.  30 

Do. 

Holy  Rosary 

Contract  mission  boarding; 
Catholic. 

Rapid  City 

300 

290 

251 

249.7 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Rosebud  superintendency 

1,146 

1,016 

878 

724.8 

Rosebud 

200 
35 
20 
32 
40 
24 
27 
24 
26 
26 
27 
29 
26 

246 
14 
25 
15 
23 
19 
29 
23 
16 
8 
21 
23 
23 

224 
13 
24 
11 
15 
17 
24 
19 
15 
8 
15 
22 
22 

218.2 
10.8 
21.1 

9.6 
11.8 
14.7 
18.9 
15.9 
12.9 

7.2 
13.2 
17.3 
19.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Big  White  River 

Black  Pipe 

Bull  Creek 

Do. 

Corn  Creek 

Do. 

Do 

He  Dog's  Camp 

Do 

lronwood 

Do 

Little  Crow's  Camp , 

Do. 

Little  White  River 

Do 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Do. 

Milk's  Camp 

Do. 

Oak  Creek 

Do. 
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Table  19.  —Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 

Rosebud  superintendency— Con. 

25 
23 
23 
25 
26 
21 
26 
19 
27 
70 
325 

26 
27 
11 
27 
23 
30 
15 
14 
16 
53 
289 

20 
14 
9 
21 
16 
18 
12 
12 
12 
53 
262 

14.0 

9.9 

7.8 

15.9 

14.4 

13.0 

9.9 

10.6 

10.2 

51.0 

177.5 

Day. 
Do. 

Ring  Thunder 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Whirlwind  Soldier 

Do. 

White  Lake 

Do. 

White  Thunder 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Contract  mission   boarding; 
Catholic. 

St.  Francis's 

133 
60 
115 

137 

165 
91 
125 

130 

149 

67 
96 

111 

145. 0 
56.6 
77.5 

100.7 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 

Utah 

Goshute 

30 
40 

67 

1,562 

38 
25 
67 

1,553 

32 
22 

57 

1,303 

32.0 
14.7 
54.0 

1,095.7 

Day. 
Do. 

Shivwits 

Reservation  boarding. 

Colville  superintendency 

No.  1 

380 
25 
30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
90 

100 

308 
23 
40 
43 
29 
34 
5 

23 
33 
78 

264 
17 
33 
33 
26 
28 
4 

22 
29 
72 

202.6 
13.2 
26.6 
23.0 
21.9 
15.6 
2.8 
20.5 
24.1 
54.9 

Day. 
Do. 

No.3 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.5 

Do. 

No.6 

Do. 

No.  7 

Do. 

No.  9 

Do. 

Sacred  Heart 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Cushman  superintendency 

515 

571 

446 

391.9 

350 
30 
25 
40 
70 

394 
21 
30 
32 
94 

300 
18 
24 
25 
79 

272.2 
12.1 
19.3 
14.8 
73.5 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Port  Gamble 

Do. 

St.  George's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

120 

127 

116 

98.6 

Neah  Bay 

60 
60 

70 
57 

65 
51 

55.2 
43.4 

Day. 
Do. 

Spokane  superintendency 

90 

88 

67 

48.0 

No.  1 

33 
32 

25 

26 
44 
18 

22 
30 

15 

16.6 
21.0 
10.4 

Do 

No.2 

Do. 

No.8 

Do. 

Taholah  superintendency 

76 

80 

67 

55.7 

Taholah 

36 
40 

65 
15 

55 
12 

44.0 
11.7 

Do. 

Queets  River 

Do. 

250 

234 

205 

178.7 

Tulalip 

180 
40 
30 

174 
39 
21 

153 
33 
19 

149.4 
14.2 
15.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Lummi 

Yakima 

131 
2,406 

145 

1,798 

138 
1,658 

120.2 
1,453.1 

Reservation  boarding. 

Wisconsin 

Hay  ward  superintendency 

274 

273 

248 

203.7 

1200 

74 

221 
52 

203 
45 

166.8 
36.9 



Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 

La  Courte  Oreille 

1917,  capacity,  231. 
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Table  10. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


Superint  cadencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
!     ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend-                 Class  of  school. 
ance. 

Wisconsin— Continued. 

Keshena  superintendence- 

590 

533 

490 

416.8 

Keshena 

Neopit 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Anthony's 

170 
80 
220 

120 

172 
42 
217 

102 

146 
37 
216 

91 

133.7 
22.3 
192.8 

68.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Contract   mission    boarding; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

160 

152 

128 

125.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

690 

181 

181 

144.0 

Odanah  Mission 

St.  Mary's 

490 
200 

131 

50 

131 
50 

94.0 
50.0 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Oneida  superintendency 

190 

193 

188 

168.1 

Oneida 

Advent W  Mission 

140 
25 
25 

158 
18 
17 

153 
18 
17 

149.1 
10.0 
9.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  day;  Adventist. 

Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Red  Cliff  superintendency 

117 

76 

70 

62.5 

Red  Cliff 

52 
65 

33 
43 

31 
39 

25.9 

36.6 

Day. 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family) 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

Wyoming 

275 

uo 

300 

260 
130 

282 

226 
127 

258 

212.8 
120.2 

232.0 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Shoshone  superintendency 

300 

282 

258 

232.0 

Shoshone 

135 
25 
120 

20 

161 
16 

89 

16 

146 
14 
83 

15 

136.0 
11.2 

72.6 

12.2 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

Arapaho 

St.  Stephen's 

Shoshone  Mission 

Contract   mission    boarding; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Table  20.— School  statistics  for  40  years.1 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1916. 


Boarding  schools. 

Day  schools.2 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

1877 

48 

102 
119 
107 
109 
86 
106 
125 
154 
145 
227 
227 
242 
230 
233 
228 
238 

150 
168 
159 
169 
200 
246 
282 
307 
312 
385 
383 
412 
398 
399 
388 
400 

3,598 
4,142 

1S78 

49 
52 

1879 

4  448 

1880 

60 

114 

140 

157 

153 

167 

158 

156 

»170 

3  168 

»166 

J  160 

s  162 

4,651 
8,143 

1885 

6,201 

9,865 
15,OU 
17,708 
21,812 
20,106 
18,  774 
20,973 
20,607 
20,858 
20,  702 
*  20, 083 

1,942 
2, 367 
3,127 
3, 860 
3,643 
4,839 
4,873 
5,308 
5,  223 
5,269 
5,426 
<5,220 

1890 

12  232 

1895 

18,188 

1900 

21,568 
25  455 

1905 

1910 

24  945 

1911 

23,647 
26, 281 

1912 

1913 

25,830 
26, 127 

1914 

1916 

26, 128 

1916 

*  25, 303 

1  For  other  years  see  1913  report. 

2  Indian  children  in  public  schools  under  contract  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

*  Includes  Five  Tribes  boarding  schools. 

4  The  decrease  in  attendance  is  due  to  a  different  method  of  computation.  Formerly  the  average  attend- 
ance was  the  average  of  three-quarters  having  the  greatest  attendance.  This  year's  attendance  has  been 
computed  for  10  months,  including  September,  when  the  attendance  is  always  small. 
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Table  20. — School  statistics  for  40  years — Continued. 

APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE   1876. 


Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

1877...           

$20,000 

30,000 

60,000 

75,000 

75.000 

135,000 

487.200 

675, 200 

992,800 

1,100,065 

1,211,415 

1,179,916 

1,348,015 

1,364,568 

1,842,770 

2,291,650 

2,315,612 

2,243,497 

2,060,695 

2,056,515 

2,517,265 

2,631,771 

1899..                                 

$2,638,390 
2,936,080 
3,080,367 
3,244,250 
3,531,250 
3,522,950 
3,880,740 
3, 777, 100 
3,925,830 
4, 105, 715 
4,008,825 
3,757,909 
3, 685, 290 
3,  757, 495 
4,015,720 

2  4,403,355 

3  4,678,627 
*  4, 391, 155 
2  4,701,903 

0.25 

1878 

50.00 
100.00 
25.00 

1900. .. 

11.28 

1879 

1901 

4  91 

1880.  .. 

1902 

5  32 

1881 

1903.  .. 

8.84 

1882 

80.00 
260.00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.60 
14.00 

1.00 
35.00 
24.30 

1.04 
13.50 
18.87 
12.00 
22.45 

4.54 

1904 

1.23 

1883 

1905 

10.15 

1884 

1906 

12.67 

1885 

1907 

3.93 

1886 

1908 

4.58 

1887 

1909 

•2.36 

1888 

1910 

16.26 

1889 

1911 

11.93 

1890 

1912 

1.96 

1891 

1913 

6.87 

1914 

9.65 

1893. . 

1915 

6.25 

1916 

i  6. 14 

1895..                        

1917 

7.08 

Total  since  1876 

1897 

98,756,905 

i  Decrease. 

2  Includes  $400,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

3  Includes  $440,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

4  Includes  $430,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

Table  21. — Demonstration  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 
oftools 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees  en- 
gaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

1,511 

$66,360 

$4,550 

23 

$6,570 

$4,899 

$2,830 

$319 

$1, 750 

60     12. 000 

875 
585 
290 

8 
6 
2 

1,960 

1,000 

960 

400 

22 

95 

283 

0) 

2  60 

5 

200 

48 

110 
20 
90 

638 

410 
40 

(x) 
12,000 

200 

3,270 

960 

9,750 
2,100 
7,650 

6,380 

32,800 
1,000 

400 
161 

22 
161 

95 

283 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 3 

778 
602 

1 
2 

900 

600 

210 

997 

126 

472 

90 

84 

435 

Santee3 

602 
445 

2 
8 

600 
1,050 

997 
3,028 

472 
1,991 

90 
134 

435 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 
Oklahoma:    Cheyenne    and 

903 

1,850 

4 

2,060 

103 

58 

45 

1  Not  reported.  *  Leased.  3  Only  items  reported. 

Table  22. — Experimentation  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 
oftools 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees  en- 
gaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 

hand. 

Grand  total 

512 

$16,638 

$2,239 

78 

$3,636 

$3,586 

$1,452 

$1, 708 

$426 

55 

(2) 
330 

47 
80 

5,500 
(2) 
9,920 

418 
800 

2,119 

(2) 
(2) 

(3) 
120 

173 
(2) 
4 

1 

2,461 

<\ 

150 

1,639 
1,781 

170 
1,224 

1,332 
293 

137 

California:  Round  Valley 

264 

New    Mexico:    Pueblo   day 

166 

58 

83 

25 

i  Includes  cotton  pickers. 


*  Not  reported. 


a  No  data. 
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Table  27. — Allotments  approved  by  the  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1916,  and  made  in  the  field. 


States  and  tribes  or  reservations. 

Approved  by 

department. 

Made  in  the 
field. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Total                   

4,976 

798, 179 

2,994 

256,398 

3 

30 

1,905 

24, 488 

3 

30 

17 

1,733 

155 

170 

23,930 

388 

Ak  Chin                                            

8 

563 

46 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

3 

42 

146 
20 
397 

80 

160 

240 

3,211 

1 

46 

34 

5 
3 

60 

2,642 
369 
200 

9,195 

Leech  Lake 

White  Earth                                     

346 

102,360 

2 

4 

4 

801 

743 

640 

40 

207,624 

Fort  Peck 

311 
35 

99,520 

2,840 

Fort  Berthold 

787 
1 
13 

1 

1,526 

206, 154 

158 

1,312 

80 

270,205 

South  Dakota -= 

486 

88,014 

Cheyenne  River 

4 

1,120 

243 
39 
12 

192 

39,210 

Crow  Creek 

6, 230 

Lower  Brule 

66 
574 
882 

2,263 

10, 499 
117,732 
140, 854 

281,619 

1,917 

Pine  Ridge 

40,658 

Washington 

256 

41, 490 

Colville 

2,257 
2 
4 

12 

11 
1 

247 

280, 819 
160 
640 

906 

880 
26 

23, 586 

256 

41,490 

Spokane 

Yakima 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Oneida 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 
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Table  28. — Sales  of  Indians'  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Noncompetent  sales.1 

Inherited-land  sales.2 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

3,497 

370,988.92 

$6,136,368.14 

8,345 

1,034,474.14 

$15,879,539.34 

Total,  1916 

583 
422 
529 
208 
324 
494 
520 
235 
92 

54,958.62 
34,4*9.09 
45,526.31 
20, 778. 80 
34,391.11 
56,197.98 
82,655.80 
34,060.33 
7,990.88 

969,611.24 
584, 724. 56 
779, 526. 14 
407,315.56 
568,880.75 
978,588.27 
1,245,639.96 
442, 762. 85 
159,318.81 

324 
393 
418 
109 
392 
638 
873 
753 
768 
820 
643 
978 

1,236 

(*) 

7 

35,762.25 
68,245.45 
45,241.99 
10,797.94 
43,652.27 
79,665.66 

129,359.61 

102,708.00 
91,302.57 

106,359.25 
64, 447. 67 
90,214.97 

122,222.52 
44,493.99 

959. 60 

694,241.48 

715,568.52 

773,309.16 

285,097.72 

889,285.02 

1,503,960.38 

1,956,315.92 

1,321,258.72 

1,302,508.94 

1,248,793.34 

981,430.87 

1,393,131.52 

2,057,464.50 

757,173.25 

4,739.00 

1915 

1914.  . 

1913 

1912 

1911 3 

1910  3 

1909« 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

C  alif  orn  i  a 

14 

1,764.72 

14,114.00 

FortBidwell 

1 
6 

1 

9 

160.00 
799.60 

80.00 

923.08 

1,015.00 

14 

1,764.72 

14,114.00 

3,724.00 
500.00 

Colorado:  Southern  Ute 

Idaho 

16 

1,513.79 

58,870.00 

31, 018. 60 

Coeur  d'Alene 

3 
13 

17 

480.00 
1,033.79 

999.89 

14,328.00 
44,542.00 

41,807.25 

3 
6 

13 

478. 88 
444.20 

1,069.85 

8, 797. 00 

Fort  Lapwai 

22,221.60 
42,821.30 

Kansas 

8 
9 

1 

25 

499. 89 
500.00 

80.00 

1,429.73 

20,064.27 
21,742.98 

1,200.00 

22,306.55 

5 
8 

1 

11 

498.90 
570.95 

80.00 

609.96 

20,324.30 
22,497.00 

Potawatomi 

Michigan:  Mackinac 

850.00 

Minnesota 

6, 145. 39 

Fond  du  Lac 

5 
14 
6 

45 

251. 40 
829.45 
348.88 

5,957.42 

3,163.90 
12,394.65 
6,748.00 

67,994.85 

2 
8 
1 

11 

80.00 

449. 96 

80.00 

1,110.72 

1,400.00 

Leech  Lake 

4, 105. 39 

White  Earth 

640.00 

Montana 

16, 094. 85 

Crow 

20 

4 

38 

3,099.95 
1, 120. 30 
2,530.82 

22,529.65 

9,217.00 

121,046.24 

7 
4 

675.93 
434. 79 

8, 159. 85 
7, 935. 00 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska 

23 

1,389.95 

82,930.48 

Omaha 

6 
11 
61 

434.67 

430.35 

5,533.45 

39,063.98 
36,982.51 
62,689.19 

4 
4 
15 

20 

373.60 
320.00 
696. 35 

2,735.51 

22,741.16 

Sante© 

8, 722. 00 

WirmAh»gnir,,_r 

51,467.32 

North  Dakota 

25, 155. 05 

Fort  Berthold 

10 
33 

18 

201 

760.00 
2,599.01 
2,174.44 

20,383.96 

10,196.00 
41,539.19 
10,954.00 

308,019.97 

1 

8 
11 

125 

160.00 

877.56 

1,697.95 

15,965.72 

2,000.00 

Fort  Totten 

11,173.20 

Turtle  Mountain 

11,982.85 
257, 218. 54 

Oklahoma 

flapt.rvnmAnt 

34 
46 

3 
46 
14 
17 
13 

1 

4,204.39 

5,663.33 

174.70 

728.53 

1,501.12 

441.00 

160.00 

48,648.00 

110,157.55 

7,156.00 

11,254.63 

26,718.00 

10,906.60 

1,616.00 

15 
18 
1 
5 
6 
27 
10 
3 

2,370.78 

2,560.00 

13.80 

754. 33 

940.64 

3,831.51 

890.32 

174. 32 

23,081.50 

52,189.00 

240.04 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Kiowa 

Osage 

5,139.00 
12,578.00 
56,849.50 
18,520.50 

2,510.00 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

»  Under  act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015-1018),  modified  by  acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855-856),  and  Feb.  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678-679) 


444), 


»  Under  act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245-275),  modified  by  acts  of  May  8, 1906  (34  Stat,  L.,  182),  May  29, 
1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L    855-856),  and  Feb.  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678-679). 
» Includes  sales  of  lands  of  Kaw,  Osage,  and  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
« Includes  sales  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
5  Unknown. 
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Table  28. — Sale  of  Indians'  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — 

Continued. 


** 

Noncompetent  sales. 

Inherited-land  sales. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Oklahoma— Continued . 

1 

13 
11 

2 

7 

80.00 

1,306.25 

774.99 

82.90 

755. 80 

$1,465.00 

33,290.00 

12, 131. 00 

780.00 

9,624.80 

1 

18 
19 
2 

18 

160.00 
2,800.60 
1,230.92 

240.60 

1,549.23 

$1,350.00 

58,858.00 

23,413.00 

2,490.00 

51,611.75 

Klamath 

4 
3 

95 

640. 00 
115. 80 

10,794.02 

2,803.00 
6,821.80 

176,462.61 

7 
11 

40 

960.00 
589.23 

5,923.90 

6,851.75 
44,760.00 

98,864.80 

South  Dakota 

Cheyenne  River 

3 
9 
4 
27 
27 
1 
24 

21 

15 

1,047.80 
1,294.65 

960. 00 
4,412.18 
1,518.92 

320. 00 
1,240.47 

1,299.71 

771.20 

5,598.15 
10,499.00 

3,510.00 

50,959.00 

45,553.80 

431.00 

59,911.66 

25,249.05 

36,532.60 

2 
19 
6 

200.06 

4,220.40 

520.00 

1,209.00 

53,264.00 
14,847.40 

Standing  Rock 

13 
13 
8 

983.44 
960.60 
436.95 

29,553.40 
17,518.00 
26,094.50 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Colville 

1 
3 
1 
1 
9 

18 

2.55 

102. 15 

120.00 

43.50 

503. 09 

577. 57 

75.00 
5,161.50 
4,860.00 
1,350.00 
25,086.10 

16,616.00 

1 
2 

62.33 
13.72 

3,277.90 
1,925.00 

Tulalip 

5 

7 

360.00 
444.82 

20,892.50 
12,005.00 

La  Pointe 

5 
13 

9 

243.07 
334.50 

566.54 

7,400.00 
9,216.00 

7,078.13 

7 
17 

444.82 

1,523.86 

12,005.00 
20,674.22 

Table  29. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  as  modified 
by  acts  of  May  29,  1908  (85  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855). 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1906,  to 
June  30, 1916. 

Applications  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1916 

States  and  superinten- 
dencies. 

Original  allotments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage 

Total 

11,926 

1,235,031.15 

2,300 

247,103.79 

1,283 

349 

934 

139,980.43 

1 
22 

40.00 
1,388.00 

1 
1 

12.40 
10.00 

California 

2 

2 

130.00 

2 
1 

16 
3 

154 

280.00 
80.00 

963.00 
65.00 

19,868.86 

Hoopa  Valley 

1 
1 

16 

6 

1 
1 

10 

80.00 

Round  Valley 

Idaho 

1 
53 

10.00 
3,252.18 

50.00 
1, 239. 49 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Fort  Hall 

84, 
27 
43 

12,801.97 
4,217.94 
2,848.95 

4 

627.65 

6 

6 

880.00 

FortLapwai 

49 

2,624.53 

10 

6 

4 

359.49 
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Table  29  — Patents  infer  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  (84  Stat.  L.,  182),  as  modified 
by  acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25, 1910  {86  Stat.  L.,  855).— Con. 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8,  1906,  to 
June  30, 1916. 

Applications  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended    June  30, 
1916 

States  end  superintend- 
encies. 

Original  allotments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

113 

7,987.30 

62 

5,459.02 

24 

1 
5            19 

1,115.34 

49 
64 

17 
3,661 

2,991.14 
4,996.16 

1,283.28 
293, 186. 73 

32 
30 

4 

13 

2,754.30 
2,704.72 

202.24 
800.00 

13 
11 

4 

31 

3 
2 

7 

10 
9 

4 

24 

540.62 

574. 72 

Michigan:  Mackinac  and 
Mount  Pleasant 

160.00 
2,243.22 

18 
16 
43 
11 
'3,573 

549 

1,357.50 

1,366.32 

3,641.52 

981.39 

285,840.00 

77,971.08 

6 
2 
3 
2 

280.00 
160.00 
200.00 
160.00 

4 

8 
15 

4 

2 

3 

..... 

2 

5 
15 
2 

80.00 

Grand  Portage 

410.40 
1,606.32 

146. 50 

White  Earth 

275 

36,157.03 

166 

20 

146 

31,550.93 

4 
46 

366 
133 

1,020 

920.97 
9,012.95 
32,627.61 
35,409.55 

69,276.29 

1 

6 

40 

119 

31 

..... 

6 

10 

11 

1 

2 

34 

109 

20 

280.00 

Crow 

208 
44 
23 

476 

25,448.72 
3,708.31 
7,000.00 

44,379.77 

438. 77 

2,980.01 

27, 852. 15 

1,316.03 

Omaha 

566 

26 

265 

163 

3 

1,018 

36,756.94 
3,365.06 

19,889.80 
9,264.49 

360.00 

181,614.09 

183 

44,331.00 

19 

8 

11 

718.50 

257 
36 

17,590.00 
2,458.77 

11 

1 

3 

8 

1 

557. 53 

40.00 

North  Dakota 

161 

23,968.47 

280 

70 

210 

30,353.99 

Port  Herthold 

Fort  Totten 

17 
56 
244 
701 

1,805 

1,932.90 

4,792.88 
75,841.85 
99,046.45 

162,797.67 

3 
37 
49 

72 

368 

324.00 
3,030.67 
9,662.21 
10,951.59 

36,000.77 

6 
34 
37 

203 

278 

1 

14 
13 
42 

154 

5 

20 
24 
161 

124 

440.00 
1,489.52 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

Oklahoma 

4,630.25 
23,794.22 

12,709.79 

Cantonment 

53 

154 
155 
94 
62 

7,415.88 

19,434.98 
19,775.14 
10, 835. 79 
7,378.38 
5,225.91 
11,923.86 
4,117.77 
35,098.46 
41,592.40 

23,552.75 

28 

15 
20 
17 
28 

27 

29 

1 

184 

19 

72 

4,252.66 

2,673.49 
3,277.86 
2,213.74 
2,281.51 
3,223.36 
3,727.07 
160.00 

37 

47 

32 
23 

5 

24 

560.00 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 

2,523.50 

Kiowa 

Otoe 

42 
34 
45 
27 

is 

20 

12 
35 
8 
12 
4 
8 

15 

22 
22 
10 
19 
3 
9 
10 

11 

2, 184. 87 

2,677.70 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

75 
114 
37 

520.00 

1,903.80 

480.00 

Seneca 

557 
564 

313 

12,061.08             13 
2,130.00  i          18 

656  82 

1,203.10 

Oregon 

6,643.62 

26 

840.00 

Klamath 

33 

15 

20 

242 

3 

1,834 

4,952.27 
2,147.09 
1,378.78 
14,714.61 
369.90 

324,910.92 

3 
10 

8 
46 

5 

307 

482. 72 
1,511.29 

642. 72 
3,246.89 

760.00 

55,956.44 

4 
1 

12 
9 

1 
...... 

3 

3 

1 
1 
6 

400.00 

Roseburg 

80.00 

Siletz 

80.00 

Umatilla 

280.00 

Warm  Springs 

South  Dakota 

307 

49 

258 

42,709.70 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

180 
63 

69 
520 
351 
138 
513 

50, 199.  84 
9,896.76 
18,847.15 
99,046.49 
78,725.25 
12,836.11 
56,359.32 

22 
46 
6 

153 

3,831.86 

7,403.97 

1,050.00 

31    Mf,  19. 

14 
49 

6 

215 

5 

16 

6" 

"34" 
..... 

14 

43 
6 

181 

7 
2 

2,763.82 
6,560.17 
1  515  26 

line  Ridge 

30, 488. 34 
782. 1 1 

Rosebud 

59  ,     10,097.54 
7             756.75 
14  i       1,270.00 

Sisseton 

440  00 

Yankton 

2> 

160.  00 

Restrictions  removed  under  act  June  21,  1906  (  34  Stat..  L,  353). 
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Table  29. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  ($4  Stat.  L.,  182,  as  modified 
by  acts  of  May  29, 1908  (85  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25, 1910  (86  Stat.  L.,  855)— Con. 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1906,  to 
June  30, 1916. 

Applications  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916. 

States  and  superintend- 
encies. 

Original  allotments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray. 
Washington 

4 

223 

240.00 
17,834.59 

262 

20,906.01 

15 

7 

8 

665.74 

Col  ville 

53 
6 
35 

4,276.30 

570.00 

3,242.50 

2 
3 

160. 00 
153.90 

5 

5 

405.74 

3 

2 

1 

160. 00 

Taholah 

1 

1 

255 

209 

80.00 

163.85 

20,348.26 

11,114.19 

Tulalip 

12 

117 

1,152 

1,678.36 
8,067.43 

48,811.70 

5 
2 

91 

5 
4 

2 

87 

100.00 

Wisconsin 

4,960.75 

Hay  ward 

4 

10 

74 

1,045 

19 

37 

373.04 
711. 14 

5,831.53 

40,629.69 

1,266.30 

3,907.98 

3 
8 
32 
34 

14 

12 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

31 

34 

14 

11 

240.00 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe 

6 
15 
187 

1 

36 

458. 10 

1,410.54 

9,165.55 

80.00 

2,241.65 

458. 10 
2, 406. 21 

848.62 

Red  Cliff 

1,007.82 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

985.45 

SUMMARY  OF  PATENTS  IN  FEE  ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  OF  MAY  8, 1906. 


Applica- 
tions ap- 
proved. 

Acreage 
approved. 

1907 

889 

1,987 

1,166 

955 

1,011 

344 

520 

1,148 

940 

934 

92,132.50 

1908 

153,991.78 
133,331.79 
99,339.10 

1909 

1910 

1911 

115,575.37 
45,529.49 
67,477.49 
152,405.44 
124, 114. 86 

1912 

1913 •. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

130,980.43 

Total 

9,894 

1,114,878.25 

Table  30. — Removals  of  restrictions. 


Fiscal  year. 

Quapaw  (Seneca), 
Okla.i 

Five  Civilized  Tribes.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

500 

25,809.52 

8,485 

504,334.57 

1916 

30 
25 
72 
37 

53 

68 

215 

1,401.45 
1,095.28 
3,889.35 
1,930.00 
3,218.28 
4,104.91 
10,170.25 

697 

786 

1,106 

956 

652 

953 

1,470 

1,865 

42,103.60 
50,077.33 
81,034.72 
60,532.64 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

45,075.51 

1911 

84,679.34 

1910 

88,070.34 

1909 

52,761.09 

i  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  751). 

*  Act  of  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approval. 

Note.— Act  of  Congress  dated  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312),  removing  restrictions  from  all  lands  of  inter- 
married whites,  freedmen,  and  Indians  of  less  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  from  all  lands,  except  homesteads 
of  Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove 
restrictions  from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  acres. 
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Table  31. — Certificates  of competent/  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916,  under 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (S6  Stat.  L.,  855),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrictions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

278 

25,930 

Total,  1910... 

90 
65 
33 
23 
25 
42 

9,042 

5,610 

1915 . .                                      

1914...                         

3,951 

1913 

1,600 
1,917 
3,810 

1912                                                 

1911 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho  

27 
1 
2 

17 
1 
2 
3 

23 

14 

4,218 
40 

80 

1,378 

80 

Tulalip,  Wash        

160 

248 

1,830 

1,008 

Table  32. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians. 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.i 

Osage.' 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

52 

16, 784 

461 

1916 

4 
12 

1,960 

1 315 

5 

800 

5.880 

1<J14                            

12           1.9()4 

4              1.960 

1913                       

1 

1 

400 
480 

23 
22 
84 
293 
19 

10,890 

1912            

10,890 

1911                                         

41,160 

1910                         

143,570 
9,310 

1909                          

20 
0 
0 
1 

8,000 

2,400 

2,400 

400 

1908            

1907                                         

1900                                       

i  Act  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  636). 


Act  June  18,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539). 
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Table  34. — Buildings,  etc.,  completed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Total 


Arizona: 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

Moqui 

Do 

Navajo- 
Navajo  School 

Chin  Lee  School 

Luki  Chuki  day  school. 
Pima 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rice  Station 

Salt  River 

San  Xavier 

Do 

Western  Navajo 

California: 

Hoepa  Valley 

Do 

Fort  Bidwell 

Do 

Greenville 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tule  River  (Auberry,  day). 
Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Lapwai 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium.. 

Do 

Kansas: 

Haskell  Institute 

Kickapoo 

Michigan:  Mount  Pleasaat 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

Do 

Fond  du  Lac 

Do 

Do 

Leech  Lake 

Do 

Nett  Lake 

Do 

Pipestone 

Do 

Red  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Do 


Crow 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Belknap. 
Tongue  River. 
Nebraska: 

Genoa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Omaha 

San  tee 

Winnebago  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nevada: 

Carson 

Fallon 

Do 


Frame  cottage 

Steel  highway  bridge  across  Colorado  River  near  Topock . . . 

Four  cottages 

Eight  day  schools  at  Hoterville 


Stone  dormitory 

Stone  schoolhouse , 

Stone  schoolhouse  and  quarters , 

Flour  mill  building 

Drilling  two  wells 

Laboratory  building 

Frame  sanatorium 

Schoolhouses  at  Gila  Bend,  Cockleburr,  and  Chiu  Chuischui 

Stone  domestic  science  building 

Frame  office  building 

Day  schoolhouses,  Indian  oasis,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Rosa, 

Cement  walks 

Additions  to  stone  dormitory 


Cement  bakery  building 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Frame  warehouse 

Moving  schoolhouse 

Heating  plant 

Addition  to  hospital 

Addition  to  reservoir 

Concreting  bottom  school  dam  reservoir. 
Frame  cottage 


Addition  to  stone  schoolhouse.. 

Frame  horse  barn 

Steel  water  tower 

Addition  to  office  building 

Frame  barn 

Brick  boiler  house  and  laundry. 
Electric  wiring  buildings 


Brick  gymnasium. 
Frame  dairy  barn. 
Brick  gymnasium. 


Pump  house  and  water  system 

Lavatory  annex 

Steel  tank 

Septic  tank 

( Council  hall 

Addition  to  frame  dormitory 

Remodeling  frame  buidng  for  hospital 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Steam  heating  plant,  schoolhouse 

Two  frame  cottages 

S tone  lavatory  annex 

Frame  hospital 

Frame  sanatorium 

Two  cottages  and  two  school  buildings  at  Old  Piegan  and 
Heart  Butte. 

Frame  hospital 

Pryor  School  emlpoyees'  quarters  and  laundry 

Heating  plant 

Two  lavatory  annexes 

Flour  mill 


Brick  laundry  building 

Brick  industrial  building 

Installing  boiler 

Lavatory  annex 

Addition  to  hospital 

Remodeling  employees'  building. 

Huntka  Creek  steel  bridge 

Electric  lighting 

Remodeling  building  for  hospital. 

Frame  cottage 

Laundry  equipment 


Frame  sanatorium . . . 
Frame  office  building. 
Water  system 


$775,883.57 


945. 70 
75, 435. 00 
2, 985. 15 
5, 145. 07 

18,622.50 

14,891.36 

14,517.28 

2, 425. 10 

936.60 

12, 213.  25 

14,925.17 

16,800.00 

1,573.00 

1,500.00 

7, 833. 00 

544.00 

25,300.00 

1,850.00 

11,575.00 

495.00 

700.00 

3, 750. 00 

1,352.54 

1,261.00 

115.00 

1,168.00 

5,850.00 
2,500.00 
1, 990. 00 
2, 139. 00 
2,381.00 
7, 055. 00 
2,123.00 

20,075.94 
2, 424. 63 
11,433.28 

2, 400. 00 

1,743.00 

900.00 

581.50 

936. 68 

1,746.32 

1,511.49 

3,500.00 

975.00 

2,320.00 

3,500.00 

20,105.00 

14, 466. 67 
12,565.00 

10,473.10 
2,794.00 
3,988.00 
6, 494. 00 
3,355.59 

4,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,925.00 
2, 500. 00 
4,000.00 
1,030.80 
1,603.00 
848.00 
8,692.85 
1,559.00 
1, 830. 00 

14, 666. 67 

450.00 

1,000.00 
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Table  34. — Buildings,  etc.,  completed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916— Coa 


States  and  super intendencies. 


Improvement. 


New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Do 

Albuquerque  Pueblos,  Is- 

leta. 
Albuquerque  Pueblos,  La- 
guna  Sanatorium. 

Isleta 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Do 

Do 

Mescalero 

Santa  Fe 

San  Juan— 

Aneth  day  school 

Toadlena  day  school . . 
North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

Do 

North  Dakota: 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

Do 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

Do 

Cherokee,  Orphan 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . . 

Chilocco 

Choctaw  Sanatorium 


Kiowa 

Five  Tribes— 

Nuyaka  boarding 
school. 

Do 

Kiowa,  Fort  Sill  School. . . 
Rainy  Mountain  School. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Riverside  School 

Osage 

Ponca 

Oregon:  Umatilla  School 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Do 

Pierre 

Do 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sisseton 

Yankton , 

Utah:  Uintah , 

Washington: 

Spokane  Agency. 

Tulalip 

Wisconsin: 

Oneida , 

Tomah , 

Do 


Brick  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium 

Two  steel  tanks 

Day  schoolhouse  and  quarters 

Frame  dairy  and  horse  barns 

Sewer  system  and  septic  tank 

Water  tank  and  tower 

Two  brick  dormitories 

Drilling  well 

Frame  sanatorium 

Brick  and  frame  dairy  barn 

Stone  dormitory  and  repair  building 

Two  stone  dormitories 

Frame  hospital 

Frame  dining  hall,  kitchen  and  baker,  and  sleeping  porches 

Cement  walks 

Frame  sanatorium 

Water  system 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Two  frame  lavatory  buildings 

Frame  dormitory 

Dairy  barn 

Water  system 

Central  heating  plant 

Addition  to  stone  schoolhouse 

Frame  hospital  and  power  house,  water,  sewer,  and  lighting 

system. 
Repair  to  hospital  roof 

Converting  schoolhouse  into  dining  room  and  quarters 

Frame  laundry  and  lavatory  building 

Annex  to  boys'  dormitory 

Frame  school  buildings 

Frame  laundry  building 

Annex  to  boys'  dormitory 

Acetylene  gas  lighting 

Water  system 

Repairing  buildings  at  Gray  Horse 

Frame  domestic  science  cottage 

Painting  buildings 

Water  system 

Three  frame  cottages 

Frame  cottage 

Cottage  at  breeding  station 

Cottage  for  field  matron 

Two  frame  cottages 

Brick  mess  hall 

Brick  laundry 

Frame  lavatory  building 

Frame  warehouse 

Frame  dining  hall  and  coal  shed 

Frame  stallion  barn 

Digging  well 

Laundry  building 

Three  frame  barns,  Cut  Meat,  Ring  Thunder,  and  Ashurst 
Hospital. 

One  2-storv  cottage 

Water  and  sewer  system 

Water  system 

Remodeling  building  for  hospital 

Frame  quarters 

Septic  tank 

Brick  employees'  quarters 

Addition  to  band  room 
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Table  35. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  on  contract  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1916. 


States  and  superintendences. 


Improvement. 


Cost. 


Total. 


Arizona: 

Fort  Apache 

Leupp 

Navajo  (Tohatchi) . 

Do 

San  Xavier 

California: 

Round  Valley 


Hoopa  Valley 

Campo 

Idaho:    Fort    Lapwai    Sana- 
torium. 
Montana: 

Crow 

Do 

Fort  Belknap 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 

Genoa 

San  tee 

New  Mexico: 

San  Carlos 

Jicarilla 

Pima 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Do 

Do 

San  Juan 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

North  Dakota:  Wahpeton 


Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . . . 

Chilocco 

Seger 

Shawnee 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

Crow  creek 

Do 

Do 

Rosebud 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Springfield 

Yankton 

Wisconsin:  Lac  du  Flambeau 


Frame  dormitory 

Two  stone  cottages 

Additions  to  stone  dormitory 

Frame  commissary  building 

Frame  hospital 

Day  school,  Quajote  and  Vamori. 


Schoolhouse  No.  83  and  quarters  No.  87,  Ukiah  day  school- 
house  No.  63. 

Frame  hospital 

Frame  building  for  kitchen  and  dining  room 

Superintendent's  cottage 


Frame  office  building 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Brick  laundry  and  heating  plant. 

Sewer  system 

Steel  water  stand  pipe 

Spiral  fire  escapes 


Dairy  barn  . . 
Drilling  well. 


Repairs  to  San  Carlos  bridge 

Frame  hospital  No.  48 

Adobe  school  building  at  Gila  Crossing  and  Maricopa 

Steam  heating  plant  for  dormitory 

Frame  day  school  plant,  quarters,  barn,  and  three  outhouses. 

Brick  industrial  building  No.  12 

Frame  hospital 

Refrigerating  plant 

Extension  of  power  plant,  water  system,  and  addition  to 
power  house. 

Frame  sanatorium 

Fire  escape 

Frame  office  building 

Frame  schoolhouse 


Cement  block  dairy  barn 

Frame  hospital 

Two  frame  cottages 

Three  steel  bridges 

Exhibit  building,  stock  shed,  and  two  outhouses. 

Frame  school  building  and  outhouses 

Frame  dairy  barn 

Frame  cottage 

Electric  lighting  plant 

Cement  walks 

Frame  employees'  quarters 


$260, 731. 


U8,000.00 

4,136.00 

»  17, 600. 00 

1,990.00 

i  5, 431. 18 

19,546.00 

3,374.00 

12, 125. 00 

510.00 

3, 998. 00 


5,500.00 
21,250.00 
18,947.00 
878.00 
2,065.00 
910.00 

6,000.00 
612. 50 

1,173.60 

U2,806.00 

14,800.00 

1,247.00 

15,600.00 

17,680.00 

12,000.00 

1,285.00 

i  10,000.00 


114,916.08 

793.00 

3,010.59 

4,885.00 

5, 550. 00 

13,117.00 

4,850.00 

2,743.00 

1, 700. 00 

1,535.00 

18,000.00 

1,849.00 

1, 190. 00 

848.88 


i  Cost  to  June  30,   1916. 
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Table  37. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations,  June  SO,  1916. 


States  and  superin- 
tendendes. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

Grand  total... 

$35, 407, 121 

53,562,907 

$1,272,334 

$18,452 

$14,128,596 

$1,882,058 

$1,289,870 

113, 282,904 

2,779,915 

271,083       193,530 

350 

52,867 

345,673 

35,821 

1,880,591 

Camp  Verde 

Colorado  River  K 

19,850 

220,774 

237,486 

7,849 

5,820 

78,791 
175,600 
471,044 
551,662 
243,066 

99,015 

45,072 
*  296, 274 

37,623 
127,812 
162,175 

912,124 

15,010 
6,400 
35,398 
2,642 
1,835 
13,050 
35,275 
51,026 

275 

6,370 

13,925 

246 

50 

6,445 

28,510 

23,500 

69,704 

19,075 

4,525 

3,490 

5,000 

4,565 

158,449 

154,565 

3,511 

3,935 

36,657 

12,900 

12,881 

1,445 

Fort  Apache 

Havasupai 

20,717 

5 

3,650 

4,295 
3,725 
10,900 

51,351 

108,090 

382,414 

481,958 

115,767 

94,490 

29,207 

31,344 

25,513 

118,667 

116,765 

704,626 

3,204 

Pima  

3,437 

350 

12,555 

91,882 

Rice  Station 

Salt  River 

4,350 
83,160 
12,110 
2,820 
4,570 

65,703 

8,025 
» 164, 870 

11,900 

San  Xavier 

Truxton  Canon  . 

6,325 
6,090 

45,665 

Western  Navajo. 

34,750 

86,262 

275 

4,475 

5,118 

32,707 
10,330 
8,824 
103,595 
83,200 
49,878 
78,225 
17,615 
31,980 
70,997 

362,508 
46,374 
15,891 

92,161 

1,280 
1,875 
8,824 

110 
225 

125 

590 

30,602 
8,230 

Fort  Bid  well 

.     370 

150 

103,075 
82,400 
45,358 
50,225 

Fort  Yuma 

800 

4,520 
12,800 

110 
1,505 

645 

24,215 
1,165 

Hoopa  Valley . . . 

4,900 
14,385 
13,210 

2,669 

8,750 

1,550 

Mallri 

1,800 
2,600 

1,320 
10,355 
64,343 

Pala 

4,310 

3,340 

Round  Valley. . . 

Sherman  Insti- 

62,441 
10,171 

275, 852 

Soboba 

15,729 
2,031 

39,813 

19,309 
13,557 

Tule  River 

75 
2.100 

228 

2,453 

1  QOft 

44,895 

Southern  TJte . . . 

63,553 
28,608 

75 

16,673 
23, 140 

75 

1,850 
603 

2,100 

42,930 

Ute  Mountain... 

2,900 

1,965 

Florida:  Seminole... 

Idaho 

454,437 

63,399 

232,052 

158,986 

89,9% 

80,819 
49,9% 
30,913 

40,706 

1,725 

16,431 

22,550 

83,350 

16,991 

74,778 

910 

14,352 

59,516 

1,570 
570 

239,573 
10,288 

Coeur  d'Alene. . . 

Fort  Hall 

16,991 

153,365 

Fort  Lapwai 

1,000 

76,920 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox. . 

350 

6,296 

Kansas 

568,676 

9,350 

24,533 

127, 818 

406,975 

Haskell  Institute 

475,072 
79,381 
14,223 

224,327 

24,358 
175 

120,589 
7,229 

330, 125 

Kickapoo 

" 

71,977 

Potawatomi. 

9,350 
11,825 

4,873 

MfcfllfgATl 

212,502 

w 

Mackinac 

2,385 
221,942 

771,582 

310 
11,515 

152,072 

2,075 

Mount  Pleasant. 

210,427 

MfnTiAant* 

78,119 

4,089 

7.116 

530,186 

Casa  Lake 

19,284 

36,889 

7,790 

103,607 

50,548 
164,418 
126,499 

56,975 
205,572 

L 

19,284 

Fonddu  Lac 

7,525 
7,440 

36,019 
25,540 

25, 124 

80 

4,160 

Grand  Portage.. 

350 

Leech  Lake 

2,219 
2,575 

65,369 

Nett  Lake 

271 

Pipestone 

5,975 
19,505 

158,443 

Red  Lake 

23. 830 

4,009 

6,495 

72,660 

Vermillion  Lake 

f       1           , 

56,975 

White  Earth.... 

50,068 

24,371 

'."'.y.'.y.w   ....:: 

131, 133 

» Includes  Fort  Mojave. 


•  Includes  $151,000,  value  stock. 
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Table  37. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations ,  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

$1,112,201 

$373,028 

$65,957 

$1, 151 

$150, 190 

$101,235 

$18,560 

$402, 080 

177,070 
331, 151 
167,931 
154,508 
157,927 
123,614 

439,061 

38,494 
126,766 
73,883 
53,027 
52,958 
27,900 

71,841 

23, 417 
20,835 
1,125 
2,450 
15,990 
2,140 

38,945 

6,225 
27,500 
800 
34,510 
14,736 
17, 464 

20, 180 

108,934 
92,533 
574 
54,837 
73, 092 
72,110 

308,295 

1,'isi 

62,617 
78,889 
7,684 

900 
12,660 
2,000 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap . . . 
Fort  Peck  l 

Tongue  River. . . 

1,000 

3,000 

309,315 
27,520 
30, 418 
71,808 

316,346 

6,475 

302,840 

7,340 
29,968 
34,333 

50,014 

20,180 

245 
32,225 

22,241 

205 

Winnebago 

5,250 
203,706 

29 

2,830 

37,526 

124,765 
17, 440 
17,871 
5,195 
77,580 
18,585 

54,231 

679 
1,430,501 

1,883 

19,861 

26,886 

76,135 
17, 440 

Fallon 

•  Fort  McDermitt. 

3,948 

400 

8,600 

13,885 

20,648 

650 

84,072 

880 
495 

70 
135 

3,740 

9,233 

Moapa  River 

4,165 

68,980 
2,625 

25,128 

Walker  River. . . 

2,075 
550 

Western      Sho- 
shone   

1,005 

29 

6,900 

Reno,      special 

New  Mexico 

51,488 

11,795 

140,240 

23,339 

1,119,567 

Albuquerque 

Jicarilla 

291,047 
141,896 
136, 862 
145,802 

139, 972 
204, 170 
219, 142 
151,610 

710 

119,785 

990,765 

9,220 
33,404 
14,698 

(2) 

1,750 

25,000 

8,925 

5,807 

2,364 

615 

16,254 
6,120 
2,725 

8,678 

575 

30,787 
16,340 
15,005 
9,040 

13,468 
26,500 

242, 115 
75,456 

10,889 
11,650 

93, 145 
136, 147 

Pueblo  day 

108, 500 
145, 750 

San  Juan 

800 

Santa  Fe 

216,417 

Zuni 

11,795 

29, 100 

102,037 

New  York  Agency . . 

North  Carol  i  na: 
Cherokee 

135 

180 
112,516 

358 

119,247 
630,415 

North  Dakota 

172,688 

74,833 

313 

Bismarck 

82,638 
80,828 
200,539 
336,209 
82,086 
208, 465 

3,083,322 

82, 638 

Fort  Berthold... 

44,695 

7,979 

81,578 

32,618 

5,818 

186,017 

1,777 

6,410 

29,900 

18,786 

17,960 

118,579 

313 

25,993 

4,410 

48, 108 

2,845 

1  31, 160 

8,050 
181,740 

Fort  Totlen 

Standing  Rock  l. 



176,623 

Turtle  Mountain 

27,837 

Wahpeton 



153,527 
2, 508, 216 

Oklahoma 

100 

270, 410 

Cantonment 

109,005 

390,482 
642, 441 

65,985 
613,296 
219, 184 
61,545 
129,655 
92,809 
70, 635 
55,386 
104,727 
28,423 
106,240 

6,710 
23,439 

MOO 

4,057 
4,500 

50,950 

53,250 

1,150 

MOO 

300 

300 

184 

100 

64, 185 

87,984 

37,610 

Cheyenne     and 
Arapaho 

275, 002 

Chilocco 

637,941 

Five     Civilized 
Tribes 

•  15,035 
35,650 
36,315 

Kiowa 

3  88,323 
8,000 

436,073 

Osage 

173, 719 

Otoe 

61,145 

Pawnee 

25,569 
16,410 

1,930 
14,425 

4,834 

103, 786 

Ponca 

5,508 

70, 591 

Red  Moon 

68, 521 

Sac  and  Fox 

40,961 

Seger 

2,852 

*  1, 420 

95, 621 

Seneca 

28, 423 

Shawnee 

5,700 

100,540 

• 1915  report. 

*  Included  with  school. 
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3  Increase  in  land  value. 
*  Value  land  not  included. 
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Table  37. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations,  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School 

Oklahoma— Contd. 
Five     Civilized 
Tribes  schools . 

$393,509 

$236 

$14,990 

$378,283 

Armstrong 
Male  Acad- 
emy  

56,856 
1,177 
47,843 
14,150 
47,755 
36,070 
31,210 

55,388 
33,426 

38,830 

30,804 
755,934 

56,856 
1  177 

Bloomfield 
Seminary  *.. 

Cherokee   Or- 
phan School. 

47,843 
14,150 
36,300 
32,410 
31,210 

Collins   Insti- 
tute  

Euchee  Board- 
ing School... 

EufaulaBoard- 
ing  School... 

11,455 
3,535 

125 

Jones       Male 
Academy.... 

Mekusukey 
Male  Acad- 
emy  

NuyakaBoard- 
ing  School... 

55,388 
33,315 

38,830 

30,804 
551,350 

111 

Tuskahoma 
Female 
Academy . . . 

Wheelock  Fe- 
male Acad- 
emy  

Oregon 

$17,772 

29,957 

$30 

$9,320 

111,945 

$35,560 

Klamath 

Roseburg 

Salem 

170,826 

2,200 

349,800 

17,057 
120,530 

95,521 

544,965 
3,022,649 

7,211 
2,120 

2,305 

30 

9,320 

17,075 

24,260 

110,655 

122,807 
1,645 
1,200 
2,000 

25,930 
281,054 

191,820 

235,173 

9,541 

118,380 

77, 601 

Siletz 

5,871 

300 

2,270 

Umatilla 

650 

Warm  Springs. . 

Pennsylvania:    Car- 
lisle   

101,400 
243,080 

417,635 
1,437,055 

South  Dakota.. 

648,184 

5,870 

27,700 

379,706 

Canton  Asylum. 
Cheyenne  River. 

146, 626 

375,975 

116,575 

249,806 

121,097 

245,201 

880,540 

261,239 

414,290 

82,940 

30, 518 

97,842 

395,136 

146,626 

40,435 

3,070 

4,300 

6,275 

7,145 

20,290 

5,090 

46,381 

442 

212, 122 
41, 767 
6,625 
56, 442 

4,845 
225 

1,200 

16,610 
10,868 
56,015 
8,850 
45,325 
18,503 
62, 999 

100, 763 
60,645 
182,866 
49,530 
166,231 
285,468 
188,735 
255, 419 
61,553 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Pierre 

""500 

26,500 

Pine  Ridge 

176, 148 
4,415 
88,205 
20,945 

2  379,631 

Rapid  City 

300 

23,910 

75 

Springfield 

30,518 

Yankton 

41,515 
291,201 

1,000 
3,285 

55.327 

Utah 

34, 328 

6,700 

4,600 

55,022 

Shivwits 

9,355 

380,038 

5,743 

1,675,445 

230 
290,971 

145 
3,140 

8,980 

Uintah  and  Ou- 
ray  

34,328 

6,700 

4,600 

40,299 

Salt  Lake  City, 
special  agent . . 

Washington 

5,743 

785,295 

58,598 

575 

62,019 

50,297 

718, 661 

Colville 

s  830, 717 

439, 059 

8,920 

72, 262 

20, 661 

205, 177 

98,649 

3  707,607 
2,550 
4,375 
17,047 

4,968 
11,000 

575 

56,229 

35,259 

26, 079 

Cushman 

425, 509 

Neah  Bay 

Spokane 

4,545 

32, 700 

800 

6,405 

2,725 

6,850 
750 

15, 665 

Taholah 

19,111 

Tulalip 

29,866 
23,850 

168, 906 

Yakima 

;;;;;;;; 

5,790 

7,438 

58,846 

1  1915  report. 

2  Includes  timber  reserve. 

« Includes  value  land  and  old  Spokane  Sanatorium. 
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Table  37.—  Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations,  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


States  and  snperin- 
tendencies. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

$1,383,650 

$37, 052 

$25, 921 

$775 

$28, 437 

$709,825 

$581,640 

Crand  Rapids... 
Hay  ward 

790 

121,795 

i  860, 096 

79, 478 
1,600 
8,212 

63,  756 

3,620 

184,606 

59, 697 

790 
20,010 
5,387 

2,240 
25,305 

750 
1,225 
7,042 

5,000 
12,306 

1,370 
375 
175 

1,460 
540 

4,695 

27 

2  709,558 

94,518 
107,540 

77,358 

Lac   du    Flam- 

La  Pointe 

775 

180 

40 

62,2% 
320 

Red  Cliff 

490 

2,070 

200 

Torn  ill 

179,911 
59,697 

174,371 

13,252,904 

Wittenberg 

"Wyoming  :Shoshone. 
State  totals 

384,084 
21,547,047 

163, 103 
3,511,292 

6,615 
1,272,334 



9,468 

$16,525 
329, 121 

4,670 
1,882,058 

18,000 

1,289,870 

13,860,074 

51,615 

8,984 

13, 799, 475 

12,884 

1650 
18,984 

13,799,475 

48,081 

12,884 
1650 

Liquor  suppres- 

18,984 

Irrigation  service 

13,799,475 

48,08i 

1 1915  report. 


2  $502,475  value  lumber,  etc.,  in  1915  report  not  shown. 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  30,  1916. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In- 
dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Grand  total 

5,347 

2,115 

3,232 

$3,622,454 

3,526 

$2,591,755 

1,821 

$1,030,699 

Total  schools 

Total  agencies 

2,883 
2,464 

812 
1,303 

2,071 
1,161 

1,947,889 
1,674,565 

1,308 
2,218 

1,091,930 
1,499,825 

1,575 
246 

855,959 
174, 740 

716 

307 

409 

462,033 

471 

326, 563 

245 

135,470 

Camp  Verde  schools 

Camp  Verde  Agency 

Colorado  River  schools  l 

Colorado  River  Agency. . . . 

Fort  Apache  schools 

Fort  Apache  Agency 

4 

5 

34 

22 

27 

43 

3 

2 

4 

2 

12 

17 

56 

30 

67 

43 

71 

42 

42 

24 

8 

12 

10 

48 

6 

18 

16 

5 

22 

21 

304 

...... 

9 

16 

11 

22 

..... 

...... 

3 

11 

21 

14 

32 

29 

16 

13 

22 

9 

1 

7 

3 

31 

■*"io' 

6 
2 
3 
11 

110 

4 

2 
25 

6 
16 
21 

3 

4 

1 

9 

6 

35 

16 

35 

14 

55 

29 

20 

15 

7 

5 

7 

17 

6 

8 

10 

3 

19 

10 

194 

3,140 

2,220 

23,200 

15,260 

17,255 

27,928 

2,220 

1,400 

2,600 

780 

8,570 

9,608 

31,000 

17,532 

42, 050 

24,068 

54,810 

27,670 

29,468 

16,300 

5,440 

6,720 

7,960 

29,088 

4,400 

9,688 

9,970 

3,760 

15,160 

12,  768 

185,917 

2 
4 

12 
20 
15 
42 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

17 
27 
23 
28 
39 
37 
21 
39 
12 
4 

11 
4 

46 
1 
16 
4 
5 
9 
21 

192 

2,120 

1,620 

10,370 

13,340 

11,455 

27, 208 

1,920 

1,400 

1,700 

780 

3,800 

9,608 

17, 890 

13,272 

20,040 

21, 728 

32,820 

18,550 

27, 428 

8,260 

3,850 

6,120 

4,780 

27,888 

1,400 

8,668 

4,120 

3,760 

7,900 

12, 768 

124, 137 

2 

22 
2 

12 
1 
1 

1,020 

600 

12,830 

1,920 

5,800 

720 

300 

Havasupai  Agency 

2 

900 

8 

4,770 

Moqui  schools 

29 
7 

39 
4 

34 

21 
3 

12 
4 
1 
6 
2 
5 
2 

12 

13,110 

4,260 

Moqui  Agency 

Navajo  schools 

22,010 

2,340 

21,990 

Navajo  Agencv 

Phoenix  School 

Pima  schools 

9,120 
2,040 
8,040 
1,590 
600 

Rice  Station  School 

Salt  R  iver  schools 

Salt  R  iver  Agencv 

San  Carlos  schools 

3,180 

1,200 

San  Xavier  schools. . . 

3,000 
1,020 
5,850 

San  Xavier  Agency 

Truxton  Canon  School 

Truxton  Canon  Agencv. . . . 

Western  Navajo  schools... 
Western  Navajo  Agency... 

13 

7,260 

112 

61, 780 

Bishop  schools 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

20 

7 

21 

11 

14 

20 

17 
1 

18 
9 
15 
10 
15 
61 
9 

20 
5 
4 

48 

2 
4 
1 
2 
...... 

3 
6 
7 
1 
11 

11 

"io" 

2 

11 

1 

7 
11 

2 

15 

...... 

15 

9 

3 

4 

...... 

18 
4 

15 
4 

13 
9 

6 
1 
8 
7 
4 
9 
8 

50 
7 
5 
5 
3 

33 

6,190 
3,540 
3,430 
1,020 
1,720 

13, 135 
4,480 

14,070 
5,744 
9,720 

11,590 

8,528 
1,400 
6,748 
5,710 
8,448 
7,180 
8,844 
43, 820 
6,060 
9,160 
3,520 
1,860 

31,  790 

5 
6 
2 
2 
1 
8 
7 

12 
9 
7 
8 

16 
1 

15 
4 

15 
4 

14 

28 
3 

20 
3 
2 

35 

3,955 
2,940 
1,880 
1,020 
1,000 
6,460 
4,480 
8,460 
4,424 
5, 760 
5,670 

7,928 
1,400 
5,548 
3,610 
8,448 
3,940 
8,064 
23, 140 
3,150 
9,160 
2,440 
1,260 

25,460 

6 
1 

3 

2,235 
600 

Bishop  Agency 

Campo  School 

1,550 

Campo  Agency 

1 
12 

720 

Fort  Bidwell  School 

Fort  Bidwell  Agency 

Fort  Yuma  schools 

6,675 

9 
2 

7 
12 

1 

5,610 

Fort  Yuma  A  gency 

Greenville  School 

1,320 
3,960 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

Malki  School 

5,920 
600 

Malki  Agency 

3 
5 

1,200 

Pala  schools 

2,100 

Round  Valley  schools 

Round  Valley  Agency 

Sherman  Institute 

6 

1 

33 

6 

3,240 

780 

20,680 

Soboba  schools 

2,910 

Soboba  Agency  .... 

Tule  River  schools 

2 
2 

13 

1,080 

Tule  River  Agency 

600 

Colorado 

6,330 

Southern  Ute  schools 

Southern  Ute  Agency 

Ute  Mountain  School 

Ute  Mountain  Agency 

Idaho 

12 
16 
3 
17 

107 

6 

""8" 
34 

11 
10 
3 
9 

73 

8,230 
10, 740 

2,640 
10, 180 

78,262 

5 
13 

1 
16 

75 

4,630 
9,600 
1,650 
9,580 

58,042 

7 
3 
2 

1 

32 

3,600 

1,140 

990 

600 

20,220 

Coeur  d'Alene  schools 

Coeur  d'Alene  Agency 

Fort  Hall  schools 

5 
17 
20 

7 

5 
10 
13 

3,540 
12,334 
14,480 

3 
15 
8 

2,940 
11,014 
7,400 

2 
2 
12 

600 
1,320 
7,080 

Includes  Fort  Mojave  School. 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 
June  SO,  1916— Continued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In- 
dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Idaho — Continued . 

Fort  Hall  A  gency 

24 

25 
16 

27 

12 
1 

7 

10 

12 
24 
9 

17 

$15,248 
20, 180 
12,  480 

16,910 

23 
12 
14 

13 

$14,248 
11,680 
10, 760 

9,590 

1 

13 
2 

14 

$1,000 
8,500 
1,720 

7,320 

Fort  Lapwai  School 

Fort  Lapwai  Agency 

Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium. . . 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

22 

5 

89 

7 
3 

18 

15 
2 

71 

14,130 
2,780 

67, 110 

8 
5 

47 

6,810 
2,780 

40,060 

14 

7,320 

42 

27,050 

Haskell  Institute 

65 
14 
2 
8 

41 

9         56 

50,770 
8,760 
1,780 
5,800 

27. 920 

33 
6 
2 
6 

19 

28,880 
4,500 
1,780 
4,900 

14,800 

32 

8 

21,890 

Kickapoo  schools 

5 
1 
3 

12 

9 
1 
5 

29 

4,260 

Potawatomi  Agency 

Michigan 

2 

22 

900 
13,120 

' 

2 

39 

268 

137 

2 

27 

131 

2,000 
25,920 

172, 606 

2 
17 

173 

2,000 
12,800 

121, 096 

Mount  Pleasant  schools 

Minnesota 

22 
95 

13, 120 
51, 510 

Cass  Lake  School    

8 
6 
15 
4 
5 

15 
36 
4 
9 
28 
20 
32 
14 
42 
30 

350 

4 

"**9* 

1 
3 
6 

22 
1 
4 

13 
9 

20 
6 

18 

21 

167 

4 
6 
6 
3 
2 
9 
14 
3 
5 
15 
11 
12 
8 
24 
9 

183 

3,940 
4,640 
10,200 
2,750 
2,680 
9,840 
22,928 
2,850 
5,560 
18,380 
12,090 
19,388 
9,240 
26, 520 
21, 600 

237. 223 

3 
4 

10 
2 
4 
7 

35 

8 
16 

7 
28 

6 
15 
27 

280 

1,900  !            5 

2,040 

Fond  du  Lac  schools 

Fond  du  Lac  Agency 

Grand  Portage  School 

Grand  Portage  Agency 

Leech  Lake  schools 

4,040 
7.100 
1,680 
2,280 
5,700 

22, 148 
1,200 
4,960 

11, 790 
5, 580 

16, 688 
4,840 

12,390 

18,800 

198,688 

I 

2 
1 

8 
1 
3 

1 

12 
13 

4 

8 
27 

3 

70 

600 
3,100 
1,070 

400 
4,140 

Leech  Lake  Agency 

Nett  Lake  School 

780 
1,650 

600 

Pipestone  schools 

6,590 

Red  Lake  schools 

6,510 
2,700 
4,400 
14, 130 
2,800 

38, 535 

Red  Lake  Agency 

Vermillion  Lake  School 

White  Earth  schools 

White  Earth  Agency 

Montana 

20 
50 
23 
68 
3 

27 
11 
33 
22 
33 
18 
42 

84 

6 
30 

7 
35 

""14" 

2 

17 
10 
18 
4 
24 

31 

14 
20 
16 
33 

3 
13 

9 
16 
12 
15 
14 
18 

53 

12,800 
32,938 
16,990 
45,628 

4,500 
19,508 

8,125 
22,388 
14,380 
19.508 
12,410 
28,048 

62,878 

10 
46 
10 
61 

3 
25 

4 
32 

8 
33 

9 
39 

57 

8,100 
30,718 

9,460 
41, 048 

4,500 
18, 068 

4,300 
21, 668 

7,520 
19,508 

8,090 
25,708 

45,968 

10 
4 
13 

7 

4,700 
2,220 

Blackfeet  Agency 

Crow  schools 

7,530 

Crow  Agency 

4,580 

Flathead  School 

Flathead  Agency 

2 

7 

1 

14 

1,440 

Fort  Belknap  schools 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Peck  schools 

3,825 

720 

6,860 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

Tongue  River  schools 

Tongue  River  Agency 

Nebraska 

9 
3 

27 

4,320 
2,340 

16,910 

Genoa  School 

42 
9 
1 

11 
2 

19 

117 

11 

4 

...... 

...... 

37 

31             28.830 

21 
8 
1 

11 
2 

14 

70 

16, 100 
6,980 
1,700 
7,840 
2,800 

10,548 

48,265 

21 

12,730 
600 

Omaha  Agency 

5 
1 
3 
2 
11 

80 

7.580 
1,700 
7,840 
2,800 
14, 128 

74.605 

Santee  School 

Santee  Agencv 

Winnebago  School 

Winnebago  Agency ' 

Nevada 

5 
47 

3,580 
26,340 

29 
9 
3 
8 
2 
4 
3 
11 
14 

8 
...... 

...... 

..... 

2 
6 

21 

9 

1 

8 

..„. 

..... 

8 

20,960 
4,880 
1,440 
5,025 

624 
3, 180 

564 
6,840 
9,164 

12 
5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

12 

11,080 
3,060 
1,440 
3,165 

624 
2,280 

564 
1,900 
7,844 

17 

4 

9,880 

Fallon  schools 

1,820 

Fallon  Agency 

Fort  McDermitt  School 

Fort  McDermitt  Agency . . . 

Moapa  River  School 

Moapa  River  Agency 

4 

1,860 

2 

900 

Nevada  schools 

9 
2 

4,940 
1,320 

Nevada  Agency 

194 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  30,  1916— Continued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nevada— Continue*  1 . 

Walker  River  School 

Walker  River  Agency 

Western  Shoshone  schools.. 
Western  Shoshone  Agency. 

New  Mexico 

5 
10 

6 
13 

430 

1 

1 

8 

187 

4 
6 
5 
5 

243 

$3,720 
6,004 
4,380 
7,824 

259,218 

2 
8 
4 
11 

272 

$1,800 
4,624 
3,780 
6,104 

169, 783 

3 
2 
2 
2 

158 

$1,920 

1,380 

600 

1,720 

89,435 

Albuquerque  School 

Jicarilla  schools 

42 
17 
46 
11 
28 
21 
16 
49 
61 
26 
42 
39 
21 
11 

3 

13 

5 

21 

3 

10 

6 

9 

15 

39 

10 

30 

17 

5 

4 

29 
12 

25 

8 

18 

15 

7 

34 

22 

16 

12 

22 

16 

7 

3 

28,630 
11,640 
25, 140 

7,440 
19,320 
13,480 
10,940 
29,070 
27,860 
17, 730 
20,888 
25,850 
13,210 

8,020 

2,250 

22 

7 

43 

3 

25 

5 

15 
13 
49 
11 
42 
20 
8 
9 

2 

15,940 

6,100 

24,000 

3,060 

16,680 

5,200 

10,580 

11,155 

20,660 

8,910 

20,888 

14, 170 

5,860 

6,580 

1,650 

20 
10 
3 
8 
3 
16 
1 
36 
12 
15 

12,690 
5,540 

Jicarilla  Agency 

Mescal  ero  School 

1,140 
4,380 

Mescalero  Agency 

2,640 

8,280 

360 

17,915 

Pueblo  Bonito  School 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency 

Pueblo  day  schools 

Pueblo  day  schools  agency. . 
San  Juan  schools 

7,200 

8,820 

San  Juan  Agencv 

Santa  Fe  School'. 

19 
13 
2 

1 

11,680 

Zuni  schools 

7,350 
1,440 

Zuni  Agency 

New  York  Agency 

600 

North  Carolina  

35 

12 

23 

23,810 

23 

16,430 

12 

7,380 

Cherokee  schools 

27 

8 

284 

9 

3 

144 

18 
5 

140 

17,010 
6,800 

163,284 

192 

10,350 
6,080 

117,454 

11 
1 

92 

6,660 

Cherokee  Agency 

720 

North  Dakota 

45,830 

Bismarck  School 

12 
17 
32 
46 
12 
47 
65 
11 
19 
23 

909 

6 
2 

20 
17 
7 

17 
50 

12 
12 

266 

6 
15 
12 
29 

5 

30 
15 
10 

7 
11 

643 

6,900 

9,845 
17,548 
27,700 

7,760 
29,080 
31,868 

6,825 
10,028 
15,730 

733, 889 

5 

8 
30 
20 

9 
22 
60 

6 
19 
13 

577 

3,320 

6,125 
16,288 
13,880 

5,960 
17,370 
29,008 

5,325 
10,028 
10, 150 

526,360 

7 
9 
2 

26 
3 

25 
5 
5 

3, 580 

Fort  Berthold  schools 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 

Fort  Totten  schools 

Fort  Totten  Agencv 

3,720 
1,260 
13,820 
1,800 

Standing  Rock  schools 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Turtle  Mountain  schools. . . . 
Turtle  Mountain  Agency . . . 
Wahpeton  School 

11,710 
2,860 
1,500 

10 
332 

5,580 
207,529 

Oklahoma 

Cantonment  School 

Cantonment  Agency 

Cheyenne     and     Arapaho 
School 

12 
14 

20 

19 
55 
69 
61 
28 
32 
12 

7 
15 
11 
16 
10 

4 

6 
13 
12 
15 
12 
16 

5 
19 

8 

4 
4 

9 

8 
20 
17 
33 
8 
9 
2 
1 
4 
3 
5 
3 

..... 

6 
3 
7 
7 
3 
8 
4 

8 
10 

11 

11 

35 

52 

28 

20 

23 

10 

6 

11 

8 

11 

7 

4 

6 

8 

6 

12 

5 

9 

2 

11 

4 

6,950 
10,020 

13,400 

14, 440 
39,880 
43,900 
39,600 
19,880 
34, 680 
8,020 
4,920 
10,160 
7,860 
10, 210 
8,500 
2,890 
2,680 
8,330 
8,700 
9,970 
7,840 
11,190 
3,060 
10,930 
4,980 

4 
13 

9 

16 
29 
29 
48 
12 
29 
6 
6 
5 
10 
7 
9 
2 
3 
6 
9 
6 
11 
7 
4 
10 
7 

3,200 
9,720 

7,080 

12,220 

23,890 

22,800 

32,520 

11,360 

31,580 

4,740 

4,200 

4,400 

6,960 

6,220 

7,900 

1,790 

1,360 

5,010 

6,420 

4,840 

7,000 

5,940 

2,340 

6,200 

4,380 

8 

11 

3 

26 
40 
13 
16 
3 
6 
1 

10 
1 
9 
1 
2 
3 
7 
3 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 

3,750 
300 

6,320 

Cheyenne     and     Arapaho 
Agency 

2,220 

Chilocco  School . . . 

15,990 
21.100 

Kinwti  Appincy        ,    . 

7,080 
8,520 
3,100 

Osage  School 

Osage  Agency 

Otoe  School 

3.280 

Otoe  Agency 

720 

Pawnee  School 

5,760 

Pawnee  Agency 

900 

Ponca  School 

3,990 
600 

Ponca  Agency 

Red  Moon  School 

1,100 

Red  Moon  Agency 

1,320 

Sac  and  Fox  School 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Seger  School 

3,320 

2,280 

5,130 

840 

Seger  Agencv 

Seneca  School 

5,250 
720 

Seneca  Agency 

Shawnee  School 

4,730 
600 

Shawnee  Agency 

TotaH 

491 

172 

319 

342,990 

297 

234,070 

194 

108,920 

»  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  m  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In- 
dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

418 

93 

325 

$390,899 

280 

$292,290 

138 

$98,609 

Office  at  Muskogee 

Field  employees — 

Schools— supervisor 

Armstrong  Academy. . . 

Cherokee  Training 

Collins  Institute 

Euchee  Boarding 

Eufaula  Boarding 

Jones  Academy 

Mekusukey  Academy . . 

Nuyaka  Boarding 

Tuskahoma  Academy. . 
Wlieelock  Academy 

129 
128 
14 
16 
12 
12 
15 
14 
15 
16 
15 
16 
16 

183 

26 

54 

4 

2 

...„. 

...... 

...... 

1 
2 

62 

103 
74 
10 
14 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 
16 
14 
15 
14 

121 

144,240 
137, 270 
15, 630 
10, 500 
8,185 
7,560 
9,652 
8,580 
10, 170 
9,862 
9,480 
9,900 
9,870 

134,052 

93 

123 

11 

8 
5 
7 
5 
2 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 

117 

107,520 

133, 190 

12,390 

6,240 

4,045 

4,620 

4,155 

960 

5,640 

4,275 

4,635 

3,120 

1,500 

94,852 

36 
5 
3 
8 
7 
5 
10 
12 
8 
10 
9 
12 
13 

66 

36,720 
4,080 
3,240 
4,260 
4,140 
2,940 
5,497 
7,620 
4,530 
5,587 
4,845 
6,780 
8,370 

39,200 

24 

29 
7 
51 
3 
7 
13 
10 
17 
22 

76 

670 

5 
11 

""\Z 

5 

7 
5 
5 
10 

13 

304 

19 

18 
7 

38 
2 
2 
6 
5 

12 

12 

63 
366 

15,710 
24, 460 
8,500 
38,470 
3,050 
3,980 
9,060 
5,744 
10,830 
14, 248 

59,410 

396,806 

11 

24 
6 

24 
1 
7 
6 
8 
9 

21 

39 

448 

9,750 
20,700 
8,200 
21,520 
1,550 
3,980 
4,920 
4,004 
6,700 
13,528 

35,350 

285,926 

13 

5 

1 

27 

2 

5,960 

3,760 

300 

16,950 

1,500 

Umatilla  School 

7 
2 

8 

1 

37 

222 

4,140 

1,740 

Warm  Springs  schools 

Warm  Springs  Agency 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle  School. . 

4,130 
720 

24,060 

110,880 

23  | 

22  |        6 
53  |      36 
13           4 

23 

16 

17 

9 

10 

28 

9 

8 

19 

71 

22 

22 

60 

20 

7 

1 

5 

8 

11 

36 

14,280 

15,110 

28,288 

9,230 

15, 428 

30, 120 

8,940 

9,944 

18,030 

54,570 

45,696 

21,730 

41, 820 

38,660 

11,990 

5,920 

5,380 

10, 090 

11,580 

41,414 

11 

10 

52 

6 

24 

18 

5 

16 

13 

44 

97 

14 

34 

63 

9 

8 

3 

7 

14 

49 

8,960 

9,170 

28, 108 

5,280 

13,988 

14,860 

4,440 

9,044 

10,920 

36,050 

44,256 

11,350 

25,980 

33,380 

7,180 

5,200 

2,480 

5,920 

9,360 

35,754 

12 
12 

1 
7 
2 
27 
8 

13 

46 

2 

19 

37 

8 
9 
1 
6 
8 
3 

11 

5,320 

5,940 

180 

3,950 

Cheyenne  River  schools 

Cheyenne  River  Agency.... 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

26 
45 
13 
17 
26 
90 
99 
33 
71 
71 
18 
9 
9 
15 
17 

60 

16 
17 
4 
9 
7 
19 
77 
11 
11 
51 
11 
8 
4 
7 
6 

24 

1,440 
15,260 
4,500 
900 
7,110 

Lower  Brule  School 

Lower  Brule  Agency 

Pierre  School 

Pine  Ridge  schools 

18, 520 
1,440 
10,380 
15,840 
5,280 
4,810 
720 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Rapid  City  School 

Sisseton  Agency 

Springfield  School 

2,900 
4,170 

Yankton  School 

Yankton  Agency 

2,220 

5,660 

Goshute  schools 

5 
3 
3 
12 
37 

253 

..... 

5 
17 

5 
3 

1 

7 

20 

167 

1,840 

2,020 

824 

9,490 

27,240 

185, 160 

3 

3 

6 

36 

188 

1,240 

1,000 

824 

6,170 

26,520 

147,250 

2 
2 

600 

Shivwits  School 

1,020 

Shivwits  Agency 

Uintah  and  Ouray  School . . 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Washington 

6 
1 

65 

3,320 
720 

37,910 

Colville  schools 

17 

42 
36 

8 

7 

2 
13 

8 
4 

9 

15 
29 
28 
4 
5 
2 
7 
10 
3 
7 

20 
11 
9 
17 

11,710 

36, 228 

27,290 

5,720 

4,820 

2,340 

4,650 

11,260 

3,280 

8,164 

20,730 

14,640 

12,990 

21,338 

11            q  oin 

6 
4 
16 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

1,800 
3,520 
9,250 
1,200 

Colville  Agency 

38 

20 

7 

5 

4 

4 

16 

3 

12 

13 

21 

8 

26 

32,708 

18,040 

4,520 

3,530 

1,740 

3,750 

10, 100 

3,280 

8,164 

11,300 

14,640 

7,410 

Cushman  schools 

Cushman  Agency 

Neah  Bay  schools 

1,290 
600 

Neah  Bay  Agency 

5          2 

Spokane  schools 

7 
18 

3 
12 
29 
21 
18 
30 

..... 
...... 

9 
10 

9 
13 

900 

Spokane  Agency 

1,160 

Taholah  schools 

Taholah  Agency 

Tulalip  schools 

16 

9,430 

Tulalip  Agency. 

Yakima  School 

10 

K.  580 

Yakima  Agency 

18,158  i           4  1          3,180 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service,  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  SO,  1916— Continued. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In- 
dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

230 

115 

115 

$158,742 

138 

$108,632 

92 

$50, 110 

Grand  Rapids  Agency 

5 

24 

4 

22 

38 

18 

7 

4 

1 

22 

25 

3 

8 

30 

19 

63 

1 

6 

2 

9 

27 

8 
4 

-  -y 

16 
...„. 

19 
10 

24 

4 
18 
2 
13 
11 
10 
3 
3 
1 

15 
9 
3 
3 
11 
9 

39 

4,680 
16, 260 
2,460 
17, 325 
21,898 
12,370 
4,404 
4,220 
2,750 

5 

10 
4 
9 

31 

8 
6 
4 
1 

4,680 
8,120 
2,460 
10, 160 
18, 138 
6,880 
3,744 
4,220 
2,750 
20,960 
6,560 
1,400 
4,320 
S,  640 
5,600 

39,645 

14 

8,140 

Hayward  Agency 

13 

7 
10 

7  165 

3  760 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School. . . 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency. . 
Laona  Agency 

5,490 
660 

La  Pointe  School 

20,960  '          22 
13,900             10 

15 
2 
1 

19 
10 

14 

Red  Cliff  School 

2,375 
5,040 
19, 190 
10,910 

47, 165 

1 
7 
11 
9 

49 

975 

Red  Cliff  Agency 

720 

10,550 
5,310 

7,520 

Shoshone  schools 

19 

44 

3 

21 

16 
23 

14,440 
32,725 

8 
41 

8,780 
30, 865 

11 
3 

5,660 
1  860 

Shoshone  Agency 

Table  40, — Miscellaneous  field  employees,  June  30,  1916. 


Designation. 


Field  investigating  and  supervising  force. 
Total 


Inspection 

Special  supervisors 

Liquor 

Construction 

Health 

Schools 

Industries: 

Farming 

Employment 

Forestry: 

Field  supervising  officers 

Menominee 

Special  agents 

Commissioner  to  negotiate  with  Seminole  In- 
dians  

Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians 


Total 


Num- 
ber. 


Field  irrigation  service. 


Total. 


Chief  inspector 

Superintendents  of  irrigation . 


Total 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico:  Miscellaneous  work . 
Arizona 


Pima 

Salt  River. 


California:  Miscellaneous  work . 
Idaho:  Fort  Hall 


118 


Salary. 


'>:> 


$189,810 


16,000 
6,100 
31,590 
17, 400 
37,200 
16,700 

4,400 
2,800 


13,  750 
21  23,370 
9    17,000 


2,000 
1,500 


300, 730 


4,000 
15,800 


19,800 

35, 170 

5,700 


4,500 
1,200 


74,800 
12,045 


Chief  officer. 


Num- 
ber. 


Temporary,  or  for  emergency. 


Salary. 


$43, 550 


3,500 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 
2,000 

2,250 

1,800 

14,000 

2,000 
1,500 


27,500 


4,000 
2,500 


6,500 
2,000 
2,400 


1,200 
1,200 


2,000 
1.600 


Others. 


Num- 
ber. 


99 


24 


255 


Salary. 


$140,260 


12,500 
3,600 
29,590 
14,400 
34,200 
13,  700 

1,400 
800 

11,500 
21,570 
3,000 


273,230 


13,300 


13,300 

33, 170 

3,300 


3,300 


72,800 
10.445 
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Table  40. —  Miscellaneous  field  employees,  June  30,  1916 — Continued. 


Total. 

Chief  officer. 

Others. 

Designation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Field  irrigation  service— Continued. 
Montana 

15 

$14, 705 

2 

$3,000 

13 

$11,705 

1 

7 
6 
1 

18 

1 

43 

1,500 

6,560 

6,345 

300 

21, 440 

900 

49, 190 

1 
6 
5 
1 

17 

1 

41 

1,500 

Crow 

1 

1 

1,500 
1,500 

5,060 

4,845 

300 

1 

2,000 

19, 440 

900 

Utah 

2 

3,800 

'45,390 

Salt  Lake 

24 
19 

42 

15 

11 

29, 440 
19,750 

50,880 

16, 1C0 

11,065 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1,800 
2,000 

2,100 

2,100 

5,380 

23 

18 

41 
14 

6 

27,640 

Uintah 

17,750 

Washington:  Yakima 

48,780 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

14,000 

Field  allotment  service. 
Total 

5,685 

Special  allotting  agent 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2,500 
1,980 
1,080 
900 
2,445 

1 

2,500 

2 

1,980 

1 

1,080 

1 
2 

900 

1 

720 

1,725 

Pine  Ridge 

1 

2 

1 

2 

53 
17 
40 

1,050 
1,395 

540 

1,620 

59,500 

42,500 

40,220 

1 

1,050 

Rosebud 

1 

1 

18 
17 
3 

720 
540 
540 

32,800 

42,500 

6,200 

675 

Washington:  Colville 

Wisconsin:  La  Pointe 

1 

35 

1,080 

Heirship  work. 
Examiners 

26, 700 

Probate  work. 
Attorneys 

Warehouses. 
Total 

37 

34,020 

Chicago 

28 

7 
5 

26, 870 
7,180 
6,170 

1 
1 
1 

2,200 
2,000 
2,000 

27 
6 
4 

24,670 
5,180 
4,170 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Table  41. — Recapitulation  of  all  Indian  Service  employees. 


Designation. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


Total. 


6,115 


School 

Agency 

Field  investigating  and  supervising  force 

Irrigation  service 

Allotment  service 

Heirship  work 

Probate  work 

Warehouses 

Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner. 


12,883 

12,464 

118 

269 

11 

53 

17 

40 

260 


$4,599,529 


1,947,889 

1,674,565 

189,810 

300,730 

11,065 

59,500 

42, 500 

40,220 

333,250 


1  School  and  agency  includes  2,115  Indians  earning  $922,736.    (Decrease  from  1915  is  due  to  failure  of  some 
superintendents  in  1915  to  separate  Indians  and  non-Indians.) 
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Table  42. — Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1916,  with  unexpended  balances. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Balance  in 
Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 

June  30, 1915. 


Appropria- 
tions for 
fiscal  year 
1916. 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1916. 


Balance  in 
U.  S.  Treas- 
ury and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1916.1 


Total. 


$638,240.12 


$9,383,714.50 


$8,577,841.05 


$1,444,112.97 


General  provisions: 

Court  costs,  etc.;  in  suits  involving  lands 

allotted  to  Indians 

Determining    heirs    of    deceased    Indian 

allottees 

Expenses  of  Indian  commissioners 

General  expenses,  Indian  Service 

Indian  schools  support 

Indian  school  and  agency  buildings 

Indian  school,  transportation 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber 

Industry  among  Indians 

Inspectors,  Indian  Service 

Irrigation,     Indian     reservations     (reim- 
bursable)  

Judgments,  Indian  depredation  claims 

Pay  of  Indian  police 

Pay  of  judges,  Indian  courts 

Purchase   and   transportation   of  Indian 

supplies 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention,  etc.,  of 

diseases  among  Indians 

Suppressing  liquor  traffic  among  Indians. . . 
Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations 

(reimbursable) 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning,    Indian 

Service 

Fulfilling  treaties  with— 

Choctaws,  Oklahoma 

Crows,  Montana 

Navahos,  schools,  Arizona 

Pawnees,  Oklahoma 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Support  of— 

Bannocks,  employees,  Idaho 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Oklahoma 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota... 
Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  North 

Dakota 

Coeur  d'Alenes,  Idaho 

Confederated  Bands  of  Utes— 

Employees,  etc 

Subsistence 


124,504.92 
98, 622.  44 


91,505.82 


31,610.00 


7,237.74 
2, 548.  53 
1,221.35 


Seeds  and  implements,  Utah 

D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington  

Support  of  Indians  in— 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

California 

Nevada 

Utah 

Support  of  Indians  of— 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Colvilleand  Puyallup  Agencies  and  Joseph's 
Band  of  Nez  Perces,  Wash 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  Mont 

Grande  Ronde  ana  Siletz  Agencies,  Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg 

Yakima  Agency,  wash 


2,000.00 

100,000.06 
10,000.00 

135,000.00 
1,500,000.00 

430,000.00 
72,000.00 

450,000.00 

600,000.00 
30,000.00 

345, 700. 00 

59,259.50 

200,000.00 

8,000.00 

300,000.00 

296,500.00 
100,000.00 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,520.00 
6,000.00 
100,000.00 
30,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,500.00 

5,000.00 

35,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 

11,000.00 
3,000.00 

23, 740.  00 
30,000.00 
10, 000. 00 

7,000.00 

330,000.00 
42,000.00 
18, 500. 00 
10,000.00 

15,000.00 

13,000.00 

12,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

4,000.00 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 

3,000.00 


384.75 

82,987.48 

5,811.12 

124,393.45 

1,404,796.53 

322,053.16 

64, 167.  46 

420, 118.  94 

537,311.76 

14,303.12 

359,924.90 

48,455.50 

185, 779.  47 

7,540.33 

281,426.65 

216,114.52 
97, 749.  22 

105,334.77 

4,851.48 

50.00 

5,545.00 

20,305.55 

30,000.00 

6, 132.  64 

4,817.12 

4,631.00 

30,111.90 

6, 757. 35 

4,000.00 

10,438.35 
2,920.63 

23,087.49 

22,406.17 

1,582.32 

6,220.81 

317,340.40 
41,267.19 
17,836.31 
8, 142.  46 

14,615.23 

12,486.47 

11,158.63 

19,379.33 

14,748.41 

29,233.97 

29,843.18 

3,837.22 

5,506.85 

2,943.79 

3,888.68 

2, 715.  78 


1  A  large  part  of  the  unexpended  balances  shown  In  this  column  will  be  expended  on  account  of  out- 
standing obligations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 
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Table  42. — Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1916,  with  unexpended  balances — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Balance  in 
Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers, 

June  30, 1916. 


Appropria- 
tions for 
fiscal  year 
1916. 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1916. 


Balance  in 
U.  S.  Treas- 
ury and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers, June  30, 
1916. 


Support  of— 

Kansas  Indians,  Oklahoma. 


Kickapoos,  Oklahoma 

Makahs,  Washington 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Mon- 
tana  

Pawnees,  Oklahoma- 
Employees,  etc 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Schools 

Poncas,  Oklahoma 

Pottawatomies,  Wisconsin 

Quapaws,  Education,  Oklahoma 

Quapaws,  Employees,  etc.,  Oklahoma 

Quinaielts  and  Quillehutes,  Washington. . . 
Rocky   Boy's   Band   of  Chippewas   and 

other  Indians,  Montana 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 

Shoshoni  in  Wyoming 

Employees,  etc 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  South  Dakota- 
Employees,  etc 

Subsistence  and  civilization 

Sioux,  Yankton  Tribe,  South  Dakota 

Spokanes,  Washington 

Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands,  Oklahoma.. 
Indian  schools: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Cherokee,  N.  C , 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Repairs  and  improvements , 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Greenville,  Cal 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Hayward,  Wis 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Kickapoo  Reservation,  Kans 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Riverside,  Cal 

Repairs  and  improvements 


$1,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

85,000.00 

6,600.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 
200. 00 

15,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 

107,000.00 

200,000.00 

14,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

68, 600. 00 

5,000.00 
18,200.00 

2,000.00 
132, 000. 00 
20,000.00 
41,700.00 

8,000.00 
30,000.00 

6,000.00 

35,000.00 

7,000.00 
86,250.00 

7,000.00 

275,000.00 

61, 500. 00 

6,000.00 
20,500.00 

3,600.00 
35,100.00 

3, 800. 00 
68,500.00 

6,000.00 
60, 000. 00 

4, 500. 00 
18,400.00 

6, 600. 00 
36,670.00 

5,000.00 
14,860.00 

2, 500. 00 
127,  750. 00 
11,000.00 
60,450.00 

5, 000. 00 
119,400.00 

7, 500. 00 
43,  750. 00 

5,000.00 
39,175.00 

6,000.00 
48, 500. 00 

5,000.00 

108,125.00 

10, 000. 00 


$1,409.37 
1,918.18 
1,262.41 

70,901.65 

6,529.86 

496. 38 

8, 758.  53 

7, 476. 05 

6,980.29 

750. 00 

370. 67 

444.24 

9,384.96 


10, 724. 84 
5,480.83 
4,981.31 

106,033.50 

181,434.76 

12,501.00 

850.67 

4,955.14 

67,746.95 

4,996.87 
18,054.61 

1,862.38 

131,908.41 

19,903.66 

40,407.11 

7,220.82 
29, 109. 77 

5,591.90 

18,737.89 

6,900.61 
84,228.37 

5,470.97 
273,936.80 
61,236.41 

5,574.34 
18,462.84 

2, 872. 53 
30,002.68 

1,580.31 
67,999.91 

5, 659. 97 
59, 307. 22 

4, 494. 58 
18, 057.  72 

6, 174. 37 
34, 898. 08 

2, 725. 65 
14,586.15 

2,207.94 

122,364.66 

10,999.76 

57,191.57 

4, 576. 49 
114,844.14 

6,990.48 
42,519.26 

4,111.68 
38, 159. 51 

5,069.18 
46, 532. 54 

4,984.83 
104, 429.  76 

8, 188. 21 


$90.63 
81.82 
737. 59 

14,098.35 

70.14 

3.62 

1,241.47 

523.  95 

19.71 

250.  00 

129. 33 

555.  76 

615.04 

200.00 

4,275.16 

519. 17 

18.69 

966. 50 

18,565.24 

1,499.00 

149.33 


853.05 

3.13 

145.39 

137. 62 
91.59 
96.34 

1,292.89 
779. 18 
890. 23 
408. 10 

16,262.11 

99.39 

2,021.63 

1,529.03 

1,063.20 

263.59 

425. 66 

2,037.16 

727. 47 

5,097.32 

2,219.69 

500.09 

340. 03 

692. 78 

5.42 

342. 28 

425. 63 
1,771.92 
2,274.35 

273. 85 

292.06 

5,385.34 

.24 

3,258.43 

423. 51 
4,555.86 

509.52 
1,230.74 

888.32 
1, 015. 49 

930.  82 

1, 967. 46 

15.17 

3,695.24 

1,811.79 
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Table  42. — Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1916,  with  unexpended  balances — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Balance  in 
Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 

June  30, 1915. 


Appropria- 
tions for 
fiscal  year 
1916. 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1916. 


Balance  in 
U.  S.  Treas- 
ury and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1916. 


Indian  Schools— Continued. 

Salem,  Oreg 

R  epairs  and  improvements 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Truxton  Canon,  Ariz 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Tomah,  Wis 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Wahpeton,  N.  Pak 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Miseellaneous: 

A  d  min  istrat  ion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  Canton,  S.  Dak. 
Counsel  for  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico. . . 
Education— 

Chippewas  of  Minnesota  (reimbursable) 

Sioux  Nation,  South  Pakota 

Irrigation,  allotments,  Yuma  Reservation, 

Cal.  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation  system — 

Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz,  (re- 
imbursable)  

Blackfeet  Reservation,   Mont,   (reim- 
bursable)   

Flathead   Reservation,   Mont,   (reim- 
bursable)   

Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont,  (reim- 
bursable)   

Uintah  Reservation,  Utah  (reimburs- 
able)  

Wind  River  Diminished  Reservation, 

W  vo.  (reimbursable) 

Line  Riders.  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 
tion, Mont .' 

Maintenance,  irrigation  system,  Pima  In- 
dian Lands,  Arizona  (reimbursable) 

Fort  Hall  irrigation  system,  Idaho  (reim- 
bursable)   

Milk  River  irrigation  system,  Fort  Belknap 

Reservation.  Mont,  (reimbursable) 

Modoc  Point  irrigation  system,  Klamath 

Reservation,  Oreg.  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation   system,    Yakima    Reservation, 

Wash,  (reimbursable) 

Oil  and  gas  inspectors,  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Oklahoma 

Pavment  for  water,  Yakima  Reservation, 

Wash 

Probate  attorneys,  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Oklahoma 

Purchase  of  land  for  landless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia  

Roads  and  bridges,  Shoshone  Reservation, 

Wyo.  (reimbursable) 

Water  supply — 

Navaho  Indians,  Arizona(reimbursable) 

Nomadic  Papago  Indians,  Arizona 

Papago  Indian  villages,  Arizona 


$11,944.58 


2,505.83 

766. 99 

174,980.76 

10,534.66 

60,930.44 

4,657.08 


12,182.62 


2,486.36 


$102,000.00 
12,000.00 
61, 150. 00 

6,000.00 
31,025.00 

6,000.00 
50,000.00 
18,200.00 

3,000.00 
43,450.00 

6,000.00 
35,200.00 

3,000.00 


175,000.00 

37, 500. 00 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 
200,000.00 

40,000.00 


15,000.00 
50,000.00 

200,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
1,500.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
4,740.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 

100,000.00 

85,000.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 
5,000.00 
20, 000. 00 


$98,479.03 
11,512.39 
58,721.25 

5,879.65 
27, 741. 94 

3,378.87 
47,569.21 
17,475.74 

2,309.13 
43,164.45 

5,592.14 
32,581.30 

2,634.11 


171,980.23 

29,351.08 

1,700.00 


201, 109.  70 
40,000.00 

16,293.62 
26,370.21 
209,063.97 
40, 495. 43 
42,991.29 
25,149.10 

1,432.00 

8,443.97 
24,528.31 
19,926.73 

4,628.18 

14,504.25 

21,955.25 

100,000.00 

83,424.72 

4,585.50 

24,385.61 

20, 740.  53 
5,000.00 
18, 763.  39 
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Table  43. — Commissioner's  account  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 

[Checks,  drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner  are  received 
in  the  office  as  deposits  with  bids  for  tribal  leasing  privileges,  guaranties  for  right  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
as  required  by  sec.  3622,  Rev.  Stats.] 

On  hand  July  1, 1915 $92,570.12 

Received: 

July,  1915 $50.00 

August,  1915 21.00 

September,  1915 336. 56 

October,  1915 29, 843. 65 

November,  1915 .91 

December,  1915 2, 332. 90 

January,  1916 

February,  1916 2,762.11 

March,  1916 7,566.80 

April,  1916 6,550.55 

May,  1916 74.88 

June,  1916 57.16 

49,596.52 


Total  on  hand  and  received 142, 166. 64 

Disbursed  and  deposited: 

July,  1915 30,839.84 

August,  1915 1.00 

September,  1915 1,141.15 

October,  1915 .34 

November,  1915 86,001.16 

December,  1915 

January,  1916 

February,  1916 7,363.87 

March,  1916 4.50 

April,  1916 9,959.05 

May,  1916 165.08 

June,  1916 26.23 

134,502.22 


Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1916 7,664.42 

62657°— int  1916— vol  2 14 
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Table  47. — Pro  rata  shares  of  tribal  funds  settled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

Average 
share. 

Amount 
paid. 

Total 

2,406 

$710, 433. 54 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

5 
15 

$1,079.57 

5,397.85 
5,043.49 

Kansas 

Kickapoo 

5 
10 

24 

13 

419 

378 

584.47 
212.06 

70.50 

164. 15 

157. 13 

2,922.89 
2,120.60 

±- ot  a  watomi 

Potawatomi 

Nebraska:  Santee 

1, 692. 00 

New  York:  New  Fork 

Tonawanda  (Seneca) 

2,134.05 

65, 840. 05 

424,325.84 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

Oklahoma 

Chevenne  and  Arapaho 

do 

....do 

Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Red  Moon 

12 

43 

9 

28 

33 
38 
21 
19 
162 
13 

04 

|       323.50 

326.67 

849. 74 

511.18 

72.10 

3,819.76 

1,013.40 

29, 762. 28 

Seger 

do 

Kiowa 

Apache,    Kiowa,    and    Co- 

10, 780. 36 

Do 

do 

32,290.27 

Pawnee 

10,734.98 
1,369.98 

Osage 

Osage 

320,213.77 

13, 174.  20 

Oregon 

15,027.37 

Klamath 

Klamath 

40 
24 

1,312 

224. 23 
252.41 

8,969.35 
6,058.02 

174, 840.  73 

Umatilla,  Cayuse,  etc 

South  Dakota 

Sioux 

Cheyenne  River 

83 

69 

10 

845 

199 

106 

176 

122.00 
170. 97 
143.87 
121.66 
124. 10 
226. 17 

91.66 

10,126.62 
11,797.26 

Crow  Creek 

...do 

Lower  Brule 

.do 

1,438.78 
102,806.09 
24,697.12 
23,974.80 

16, 132. 10 

Pine  Ridge 

do 

Rosebud 

...do 

Yankton 

...do 

Wisconsin:  Keshena 

Menominee 

Table  48.- 


Tribal  funds  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  State  and  national  banks  of 
Oklahoma.1 


On  deposit  June  30, 

1916. 

Interest. 

Tribes. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Paid 

in  the 

United 

States 

Treasury. 

Total 

paid 

and  due. 

Total 

$6,153,385.45 

$6,024,573.37 

$128,812.08 

$830,556.64 

$959,368.72 

Choctaw 

3, 891, 499. 99 

1, 158, 202. 11 

.53 

1,063,645.04 

40,037.78 

3,809,510.45 
1,134,521.38 

81,989.54 

23,680.73 

.53 

22,353.50 

787. 78 

468,084.94 
161,097.50 
31,896.75 
164,339.67 
5, 137. 78 

550, 074. 48 

Chickasaw 

184, 778.  23 

Cherokee 

31,897.28 

Creek 

1,041,291.54 
39,250.00 

186,693.17 

Seminole 

5, 925. 56 

i  The  deposits  are  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1070),  in  311  banks.    The  rates  of 
interest  are  from  4  to  5£  per  cent. 
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Table  49. —  Volume  of  business  in  Indian  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


Warehouses. 

Freight  shipments. 

Express  shipments. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

127,600 
78,028 

Pounds. 
140,866,459 
138.793.162 

$805,807.20 

428, 136. 66 

258, 885. 19 

158,340.33 

45,359.57 

7 

27 
(») 

3 
(«) 

Pounds. 

347 
1,733 
(2) 

147 
(2) 

$172. 40 

207. 78 

58,580       6.644.999 

(2) 

New  York  3...             

5,689 
10, 994 

617, 596 
941,485 

236. 25 

Omaha  4 

(2) 

Total 

280,891 

87,863,701 

1,696,528.95 

37 

2,227 

616.43 

Warehouses. 

Packages  mailed. 

Percentage    of    increase    of 
totals  over  previous  year. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

5,261 

2,104 

254 

2,951 

228 

Pounds. 
34,348 
11,580 

2,055 
11,832 

1,865 

$19,159.54 

5,524.94 

703.88 

10,293.84 

417.49 

Per  cent. 
24.4 
35.0 
63.7 

5  25.0 

6  53.3 

Per  cent. 
30.9 
11.0 
95.6 

5  30.0 

6  67.3 

Per  cent. 
36.0 

104.9 

76.7 

New  York  3 

6  33.8 

Omaha  4 

6  68.6 

Total 

10, 798 

61,680 

36,099.69 

22.6 

19.8 

26.9 

Total  number  of  shipments  (packages) 291, 726 

Total  weight  (pounds) 87,927,608 

Total  value $1,733,245.07 

1  A  considerable  part  of  this  weight  is  coal,  handled  in  car  lots. 

2  Included  with  freight. 
8  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  15  only. 
4  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1  only. 

*  Decrease;  temporary  warehouse,  open  10  months  in  1915,  and  but  4£  months  in  1916. 
6  Decrease;  temporary  warehouse,  open  9  months  in  1915,  and  but  4  months  in  1916. 

Table  50. — Expense  at  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


Warehouses. 

Rent. 

Light 
and  fuel. 

Employees 

and  in- 
spection of 
supplies.1 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

Value  of 
supplies 
handled. 

$4,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,400.00 

900.00 

(7) 

$149.40 

224.81 

37.65 

41.31 

$23,649.15 

11,296.68 

9,011.86 

4 2,017.00 

938.09 

$1,712.23 

1,070.92 

836. 68 

745.36 

85.09 

2 $30, 010. 78 

14,092.41 

12,286.19 

4  3, 703. 67 

1,023.18 

Per  cent. 
»3.63 

St.  Louis 

3.25 

San  Francisco 

4.78 

New  York s 

*2.19 

Omaha  6 

2.23 

Total 

9,300.00 

453. 17 

46,912.78 

4,450.28 

61,116.23 
64,415.10 

3.53 

Total,  1915 

4.72 

Saving  over  1916 

3,298.97 

1.19 

1  Includes  cost  of  letting  annual  contracts  for  supplies. 

2  Includes  cost  of  making  out  transcripts,  calculating  cost  of  annual  estimate  supplies,  etc.    This  expense 
Is  properly  chargeable  against  all  the  warehouses  jointly,  instead  of  Chicago  only,  as  shown  here. 

3  Temporary  for  4h  months. 

4  Does  not  include  $675,  salary  of  clerk  in  charge,  he  being  detailed  from  Indian  Office. 

6  Considerable  preliminary  work,  in  placing  requisitions,  etc.,  was  done  by  the  Chicago  warehouse. 

6  Temporary  for  4  months. 

i  None;  courtesy  of  Quartermaster  Corps. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1917. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  advertise- 
ments of  February  23,  1916,  March  15,  1916,  March  30,  1916,  April 
8,  1916,  April  15,  1916,  April  17,  1916,  April  28,  1916,  June  3,  1916, 
and  June  12,  1916,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

Classification  of  supplies.  Page- 

Agricultural  implements 220 

Bacon  and  dry  salt  meats 319 

Blankets,  etc 214 

Beef,  net,  etc 320 

Boots  and  shoes 276 

Clothine,  etc 323,324 

Chinaware,  etc 219, 243 

Coal 271 

Dry  goods 214 

Enameled  ware,  lamps,  etc 219, 243 

Furniture  and  woodenware 244,  277 

Glass,  window 250,  283 

Gloves  and  suspenders 217 

Groceries 213, 241 

Hardware 255,  288 

Harness,  leather,  and  shoe  findings,  etc 246, 279 

Hats  and  caps 218 

Hose  goods 271-305 

Medical  supplies 306 

Mutton 322 

Notions 217 

Oils,  paints,  etc 250,  282 

Piece  goods,  etc 323 

Pork,  fresh 322 

Schoolbooks,  etc 226 

Stoves,  pipe,  and  hollow  ware 254,  287 

Tin  and  stamped  ware 253,  285 

Underwear  and  hosiery. 215 

Wagons  and  wagon  materials 223 

Appendix 325 

NAMES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  CONTRACTORS. 


1.  Albrecht,  Gustave  A. 

2.  Aluminum    Goods    Manufacturing 

Co. 

3.  American  Book  Co. 

4.  American  Carbolite  Sales  Co. 

5.  American  Radiator  Co. 

6.  American  Seating  Co. 

7.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

8.  American  Syrup  &  Preserving  Co. 

9.  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co. 

10.  AndrewsCo.,  A.H.,The. 

11.  Armour  &  Co. 

12.  Atchison  Saddlery  Co. 


13.  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  The. 

14.  Atlas  School  Supply  Co.,  The. 

15.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

16.  Awbrev,  S.  C,  &  Co. 

17.  Babbitt,  George. 

18.  Baker  &  Hamilton. 

19.  Barlow  Co.,  J.  T.,  The. 

20.  Marker  Bros.  (Inc.). 

21.  Bauer  &  Black. 

22.  Bayer  Steam  Soot  Blower  Co. 

23.  Bear  Creek  Coal  Co. 

24.  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Co. 

25.  Becker-Moore  Painl  Co.,  The. 
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26.  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

27.  Bell  Oil  Co. 

28.  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co. 

29.  Betz  Co.,  Frank  S. 

30.  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

31.  Boehmer,  Will  H. 

32.  Book  Supply  Co.,  The. 

33.  Boyd  &  Schuster. 

34.  Boylan,  Christopher  C. 

35.  Bradley  Co.,  Milton. 

36.  Brandenstein,  Max  J. 

37.  Bretney  Co.,  Harry  V.,  The. 

38.  Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Co. 

39.  Brown  Shoe  Co.  (Inc.). 

40.  Brown  &  Sons,  Charles. 

41.  Brothers,  Howard  R. 

42.  Brun,  Frank. 

43.  Burnitol  Manufacturing  Co. 

44.  Byrne,  Roy  T. 

45.  Byrnes  Belting  Co. 

46.  California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Sup- 

ply Co. 

47.  Campbell  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

48.  Campbell,  William  V. 

49.  Caradine  Harvest  Hat  Co. 

50.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

51.  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

52.  Carstens  Packing  Co.  (Spokane). 

53.  Carstens  Packing  Co.  (Tacoma). 

54.  Castle,  Timothy  P. 

55.  Caxton  School  Supply  Co. 

56.  Chase  Bag  Co. 

57.  Chatterton,  Howard  E. 

58.  Chicago  Medical  Book  Co. 

59.  Christensen,  Conrad. 

60.  Claflin  Corporation,  H.  B.,  The. 

61.  Cleveland  Steel  Barrel  Co. 

62.  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co. 

63.  Cluff  Co.,  William. 

64.  Cochrane  Packing  Co.,  The. 

65.  Columbia  Oil  Co. 

66.  Comeau,  Arthur. 

67.  Condie,  Clarence  W. 

68.  Conlon,  Patrick  F. 

69.  Conrades  Manufacturing  Co. 

70.  Consolidated  Mattress  Manufactur- 

ing Co.  (Inc.). 

71.  Continental  Steel  &  Supply  Co. 

72.  Cowen,  Mark. 

73.  Crane  Co. 

74.  Creek  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

75.  Cross,  Curtis  B. 

76.  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

77.  Crunden-Martin  Manufacturing  Co. 

78.  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  The. 

79.  Culbertson,  Frank. 

80.  Dalziel-Moller  Co. 

81.  Damm  &  Sons  Brush  Manufactur- 

ing Co.,  John. 

82.  Dana,  Leslie. 

83.  Devitt,  James. 

84.  Dietz,  John  P. 

85.  Dolliver  &  Bro. 

86.  Donel,  Aldin  W. 

87.  Downard,  W.  W. 

88.  Duke,  Macmahon  &  Co. 

89.  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co. 


90. 
91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 

108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 

117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 

144. 
145. 
146. 

147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 


Ellis,  Abraham  M. 
Emerson-Brantingham   Implement 

Co. 
Endicott,  Johnson  &  Co. 
Ely  &  Walker  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Faribault  Woolen  Mill  Co. 
Farr,  David. 
Field,  Marshall  &  Co. 
Flanagan  Co.,  A. 
Fogle,  Le  Roy. 
Frank  &  Co.,  S.  H. 
Fricke,  John  W. 
Frye  &  Co. 
Fuller,  W.  P.  &  Co. 
Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills. 
Garner,  John  T. 
Gearing,  Edwin  C. 
Geitz  Sewing  Machine  &  Furniture 

Co.,  J.  C. 
Geneva  Optical  Co. 
Gimbel  Bros. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Glauber  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 
Glens  Falls  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 
Graham  Manufacturing  Co.,  James. 
Grant  Chemical  Co.,  J.  C. 
Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining 

Co. 
Greenbaum,  Weil  &  Michels. 
Greenberg,  Max,  &  Bro. 
GreenhutCo.  (Inc.). 
Gussner,  George. 
Haas  Bros.  (Inc.). 
Haase  &  Sons  Fish  Co.,  A.  C.  L. 
Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co. 
Hammert,  Bernhard  W. 
Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Co. 
Haney,  John  H. 
Harvey  Spring  &  Forging  Co. 
Heath  &  Co.,  D.  C. 
Heil  Chemical  Co.,  Henry. 
Henry,  Robert  W. 
Herman,  Joseph  M. 
Herrmann  Co.,  George. 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 
Hirsh,  Leon,  &  Son. 
Hockmeyer,  Otto. 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson. 
Homann,  Henry  J. 
Honeywell,  Loyd. 
Hooker  Co.,  H.  M. 
Hopkins,  Temp  H. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard,  Rowland  H. 
Huke  Rattan  &  Willow  Ware  Mfg. 

Co.,  Wm. 
Humphrey  Supply  Co. 
Co. 


Harvester     Co.     of 


Illinois  Glass 
International 

America. 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
Johns,  Hugh  M. 
Johnson  Co.,  F.  S. 
Johnston  Paint  Co.,  R.  F.,  The. 
Johnstone,  Quintin,  jr. 
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152.  Kahlke,  William  J. 

153.  Kasper,  Peter  J. 

154.  Keller  &  Tamm  Manufacturing  Co. 

155.  Kentnor,  John  H. 

156.  Kentucky    Wagon    Manufacturing 

Co. 

157.  Kessling,  Edward. 

158.  Keyes,  Rollin  A. 

159.  Keystone  Coal  Co. 

160.  Keyston,  James  W.,  jr. 

161.  KlaineCo.,  F.  S.,  The. 

162.  Kling  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

163.  Knv-Scheerer  Co.,  The. 

164.  Kooi,  Peter. 

165.  Kuehne    Flavoring    Extract    Co., 

FT. 

166.  Lammert    Furniture   Co.,    Martin, 

The. 

167.  Laporte,  Joseph  K. 

168.  Law  Co.,  Ernest. 

169.  Lawrence  Co.,  George,  The. 

170.  Leggett,  Francis  H.,  &  Co. 

171.  Leonard  &  Co.,  F.  B. 

172.  Lockwood,  John  S. 

173.  Logeman  Chair  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  H. 

174.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

175.  Lyford,  Harry  B. 

176.  Lynah  &  Read  (Inc.). 

177.  McAlester  Fuel  Co.,  The. 

178.  McCarty,  Charles  F. 

179.  McGlasson,  Oscar  B. 

180.  McGrath,  John  J. 

181.  McMillan  Co.,  The. 

182.  Maendler  Bros. 

183.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

184.  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.,  The. 

185.  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 

186.  Mark-Lally  Co. 

187.  Martine,  Henry  P. 

188.  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

189.  Matthews  &  Co.,  Geo.  T. 

190.  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  The. 

191.  Mercer  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York. 

192.  Merrill  Co.,  Charles  E. 

193.  MerrellDrugCo.,  J.  S. 

194.  Meyer  Bros.  Drug.  Co. 

195.  Midland  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

196.  Miller,  George  L. 

197.  Miller,  Leonard  J. 

198.  Milwaukee  Tack  Co. 

199.  Minneapolis  Office  &  School  Furni 

ture  Co. 

200.  Missouri  Lamp  &  Mfg.  Co. 

201.  Moller  &  Schumann  Co. 

202.  Morris  &  Co. 

203.  Mound  City  Oil  &  Supply  Co. 

204.  MulfordCo.,H.  K. 

205.  Mutual  Biscuit  Co. 

206.  National  Lead  Co.  of  California. 

207.  Nelson  Coal  Co. 

208.  Neustadter  Bros.  (Inc.). 

209.  Nevada  Packing  Co. 

210.  Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  The. 

211.  Northern  Redwood  Lumber  Co. 

212.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

213.  Oakley  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

214.  Ooatmann.  Jacob  L. 


215.  Odgers,  Robert. 

216.  O'GaraCoal  Co. 

217.  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 

218.  Omaha  News  Co.,  The. 

219.  Orange  Judd  Co. 

220.  Pacific  Commercial  Co. 

221.  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

222.  Pacific  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Works. 

223.  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  The. 

224.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

225.  Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co. 

226.  Pearce,  William  E. 

227.  Pendry,  Harrison  E. 

228.  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  The. 

229.  Phelan-Faust  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

230.  Phillipson,  Benno. 

231.  Pierce  Oil  Corporation. 

232.  Pope,  Henry  P. 

233.  Powell  Co.,  William,  The. 

234.  Prang  Co.,  The. 

235.  Prince  Lauten  Co. 

236.  Pugh,  William  J. 

237.  Puhl-Webb  Co. 

238.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

239.  Reed,  Samuel  I. 

240.  Reichardt  &  Co.  (Inc.),  F.  Alfred. 

241.  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

242.  Rice,  Arthur  J. 

243.  Robbins,  Clarence. 

244.  Roberts,  John  H. 

245.  Rosenberg  &  Son,  Hyman. 

246.  Roslyn  Fuel  Co.,  The. 

247.  Rucker-Fuller  Desk'  Co. 

248.  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

249.  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co. 

250.  Sanders,  William  C. 

251.  Sanguinetti,  J.  B. 

252.  Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

253.  Scott  Omaha  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 

254.  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney     Dry 

Goods  Co. 

255.  Seabury  &  Johnson. 

256.  Seller,  Henry. 

257.  Sessions,  Edward  P. 

258.  Seymour  Woolen  Mills. 

259.  Shapleigh  Hardware  Co. 

260.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The. 

261.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

262.  Simmons  Co.,  The. 

263.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  J. 

264.  Smith  &  Co.  (Inc.),  M.  E. 

265.  Southwestern  Broom  &  Warehouse 

Co. 

267.  Southern    California    Supply    Co., 

The. 

268.  Southern  Railway  Supply  &  Equip- 

ment Co. 

269.  Spelman,  James  P. 

270.  Spotswood  Heifer  Co. 

271.  Springer,  Jesse  N. 

272.  Squibb  &  Sons,  E.  R. 

273.  Star  Bedding  Co. 

274.  Steele  Wedeles  Co. 

275.  Stegall,  Harry  W. 

276.  Straus  Saddlery  Co. 

277.  Standard     Crayon    Manufacturing 

Co.,  The. 
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278.  Standard  School  Supply  Co. 

279.  Standard  Soap  Co.,  The. 

280.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (California). 

281.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

282.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Omaha). 

283.  St.  Louis  Glass  &  Queensware  Co. 

284.  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co. 

285.  Stover  Manufacturing  Co. 

286.  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America. 

287.  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co. 

288.  Sunderland  Bros.  Co. 

289.  Superior  Manufacturing  &  Supply 

290.  Swift  &  Co. 

291.  Taylor,  Hollinshead  N. 

292.  Thomas,  George  L. 

293.  Thomson  &  Co. 

294.  Trelkeld,  Melville  C. 

295.  Thudium,  Charles. 

296.  Tuthill  Spring  Co. 

297.  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co. 

298.  Union  Meat  Co. 

299.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

300.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

301.  Vanderwagen,  Edward  A. 

302.  Vane-Calvert  Paint  Co. 

303.  Vesuvio  &  Piedmont  Paste  Co. 


304.  Victoria  Coal  Co. 

305.  Voorhees    Rubber    Manufacturing 

Co. 

306.  Wallace  &  Smith  Co.,  The. 

307.  Walter  &  Co.,  D.  N.  &  E. 

308.  War  Department. 

309.  Waterhouse  &  Lester  Co. 

310.  Weller,  Charles  F. 

311.  Westermann,  William  H. 

312.  Western  Meat  Co. 

313.  Western  Valve  Co. 

314.  Weston  Tea  &  Spice  Co.,  Edward. 

315.  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co. 

316.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 

317.  White,  H.  Kirk  &  Co. 

318.  White,  William  S. 

319.  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

320.  Wiener,  H. 

321.  Wilson,  Francis  J. 

322.  Windt,  Henry. 

323.  Wisconsin  Pearl  Button  Co. 

324.  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  The. 

325.  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co. 

326.  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  John. 

327.  Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co. 

328.  Yates,  Charles  M.,  jr. 

329.  Young,  John  E. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  23,  1916,  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  under- 
wear, hosiery,  notions,  hats  and  caps,  chinaware,  enameled  ware,  wagons,  schoolbooks, 
school  desks,  etc. 

[Bids  opened  in  Chicago,  111.] 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Awards. 


234^  pounds... 

24,571  pounds. 

14,240  pounds. 
215§  dozen 


445,600  pounds 
84,935  pounds. 
33,885  pounds., 
326^  pounds... 
1,342|  dozen... 


810  pounds 

631£  pounds 

5,669  pounds. . 
1,249  pounds.., 
183  pounds 


4,482  pounds.. 

163,618  pounds 
7,657  pounds.. 

639  pounds 


Articles. 


1,513  dozen  cans, 


1,850  pounds... 
2,900  pounds... 


Allspice,  ground. 


Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Bath  brick 

Beans,  choice  recleaned: 

White 

Pink 

Genuine  Mexican  or  Spanish. 

Beeswax 

Bluing 


Candles,  6's .... 

Cassia  (cinnamon). 
Cheese,  American. 

Chocolate 

Cloves 

Cocoa 


Coffee,  green. 
Cornstarch.. 


Cream  tartar 

Fish: 

Canned  salmon,  equal  to  Alaskan  Asso- 
ciation standards,  medium  red,  in  No. 
1  cans. 
Salted  salmon,  Alaska  blood  red — 

In  *  barrels  of  100  pounds  net 

In  barrels  of  200  pounds  net 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


225 

241 
241 


241 
170 


314 
290 
237 
314 

133 

324 
153 

225 


122 


122 
122 


Unit 
price. 


i$0. 125 

'.105 

n.1044 

3  *.  1224 

<.0275 


<.40 
«.239 


.20 

.1675 

.275 

.24 
1.23 
?.22 

.11 

.0324 
V.48 
«,2.46 

1.33 


.086 


Point  of  delivery. 


Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  New 

York,  Chicago. 
(See  Appendix.) 
(5) 
Chicago. 

Do. 
(5) 
^Hershey,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Chicago. 

I-Omaha.         » 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


i  In  §-pound  tins. 

*  In  1-pound  tins. 

*  In  J-pound  tins. 

*  Only. 

5  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  23,  1916,  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  under- 
wear, hosiery,  notions,  hats  and  caps,  chinaware,  enameled  ware,  wagons,  schoolbooks, 
school  desks,  etc. — Continued. 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


2,070  pounds. 

1,440  pounds. 
766bot,11es.... 
904  bottles.... 

623  pounds. . . 
32,495  pounds 

73,970  pounds 
346  pounds... 

5,850  pounds. 


53,755  pounds. 

19,009  pounds. 

1,316  dozen 

675  gross 

499  barrels 

1,615  doz.  cans. 

403  pounds 

1,438  pounds.. 
18,316  pounds . 

137,070  pounds 

103,630  pounds 
88,450  pounds . 

9,680  gallons... 
7,315  gallons... 
14,690  gallons.. 
168,456  pounds 

25,084  pounds . 

44,360  pounds. 
17,280  pounds. 
26,000  pounds. 

5,246  pounds . . 

17,260  pounds . 
22,888  pounds . 

16,425  pounds. 
645,464  pounds 
3,760  pounds.. 
9,400  pounds . . 

1,300  gallons... 

225  gallons 

840  gallons 

475  gallons 

1,742  gallons... 
23,500  pounds . 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Fish— Continued. 

Cod,   dried,   boneless  strips,  in  5-pound 
boxes. 

M ackerel,  pickled 

Lemon  flavor 

Vanilla  sirup 

Ginger,  African,  ground 

Ham,  best  quality,  American  short-cut  hams, 
reasonably  lean,  in  prime  condition,  thor- 
oughly cured  and  smoked. 
Hard  bread 


Hops,  fresh,  pressed 

Lard,  pure,  steam-rendered: 
In  5-pound  cans 


In  10-pound  cans. 


Macaroni,  domestic 

Lye,  concentrated,  granulated 

Matches,  safety 

Mess  pork 

Milk,  evaporated,  in  tin  cans,  "small"  size. 

Mustard,  ground 


Pepper,  black,  ground 

Raisins,  seedless;  California  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas. 
Rice 


Salt: 

Coarse 

Fine 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gallons 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

In  15-gallon  kegs 

Soap,  laundry;  in  boxes  bound   with  iron 
straps. 

Soap,  toilet;  in  boxes  without  straps 

Soap  chips: 

In  50-pound  boxes 

In  100-pound  boxes,  strapped 

In  barrels 

Soda,  bicarbonate 


Soda,  washing,  as  follows: 

In  50-pound  boxes,  strapped . 
In  barrels 


Starch,  laundry 

Sugar,  granulated 

Tapioca,  pearl 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong 

Vinegar,  distilled  grain: 

In  new  barrels 

In  new  5-gallon  kegs.. 

In  new  10-gallon  kegs. 

In  new  15-gallon  kegs. 

In  new  30-gallon  kegs. 
Washing  powder 


122 

122 
314 
314 

314 
78 


275 
170 

11 

295 
11 

237 

78 
188 
290 
179 

274 

314 

274 

36 


•{: 

5  24 
\6> 8 


153 
153 
153 
78 

214 

290 
290 
290 

115 

290 
290 
153 
274 
121 
121 
241 

158 

241 
211 
211 
241 
290 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 0798 

.1409 
.14 
.33 
.14 
a.  1733 


.0415 

6.21 

.139 

12 

139 

1365 

0475 

58 

55 

00 

35 

21875 

2025 

20 

0975 


9 .  03525 


.24 
,3075 
,2925 
.0522 


.08 

.  0775 

.075 
7.029 
8.0235 

.01875 

. 01375 
'0.0262 
" . 0262 
& . 0658 

.079 
5.1925 

.065 
6.145 
5.115 

6.10 

6.085 
.01875 


Point  of  delivery. 


City, 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
C1) 

0) 
0) 

Omaha,    Sioux 
Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  or 

Denver. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Chicago. 

Kansas  City  or  Denver. 
Chicago. 
South  Omaha. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Chicago,  East  St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

\       Do. 

0). 
Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

•  St.  Louis. 


Chicago 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle. 
2  Rex  brand. 

•  Awarded  3,200  pounds. 

•  Awarded  50,555  pounds. 

•  Only. 

•  Packed  in  corrugated  containers. 
T  In  *-pound  tins. 

•  In  l-pound  tins. 

•  Sample  No.  4. 

i»  Awarded  8,213  pounds. 
11  Awarded  8,212  pounds 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  23,  1916,  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  under- 
wear, hosiery,  notions,  hats  and  caps,  chinaware,  enameled  ware,  wagons,  schoolbooks, 
school  desks,  etc. — Continued. 

DRY  GOODS. 


Awards. 


4,362. 


5G4 

484 

787 

883 

1,124 

393 

1,506  yards.. 

8,600  yards.. 
4,586  yards.. 
1,417  yards.. 
107,143  yards 

4,558  yards.. 
8,489  yards.. 

696  yards 

81, 793  yards. 
56,806  yards. 

18,865  yards. 
2,625  yards.. 
813  pieces — 
13,528  yards. 


18,687  yards. 
39,035  yards . 

9,699  yards. 


7,876  yards . . 

17,686  yards. 
20,483  yards. 
6,797  yards.. 

7,290  yards.. 
51,126  yards . 

28,932  yards. 
8,168  yards.. 
47,391  yards. 
13,934  yards. 
24,330  yards. 

5,922  yards.. 
18,448  yards. 

7,357  yards.. 
1,401  yards.. 

1  Per  pound 

2  Only. 

*  Union. 


Articles. 


Blankets,  made  on  cotton  warp,  with  filling 
composed  of  25  per  cent  cotton  and  75  per 
cent  wool,  making  total  contents  cotton  37 
per  cent,  wool  63  per  cent,  viz: 
White  or  gray,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh 
not  less  than  4£  to  4J  pounds  each. 
(For  single  beds.) 
White  or  gray,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh 
not  less  than  5£  to  5f  pounds  each.    (For 
double  beds.) 
Blankets,  all  cotton  (no  wool),  single: 

68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  dh 
pounds.    (For  double  beds.) — 

Tan 

Gray 

54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
pounds.     (For  single  beds.) — 

Tan 

Gray 

Counterpanes,  white: 

For  single  beds 

For  double  bods 

Bedticking,  6-ounce ^ , 

Calico: 

Indigo 

Shirting 

Oil  red 

Crash,  linen,  15-inch,  brown,  washed;  no  col 

ored  border. 
Denim,  art  green  (for  table  and  couch  covers). , 

Diaper  cloth,  27-inch , 

Flannel,  red,  twilled 

Gingham,  warranted,  fast  colors 

Hickory  shirting,  fast  colors 


Linen,  table,  62-inch ,  cream  damask 

Linon,  India,  not  less  than  1  yard  wide 

Mosquito  net  or  bar,  nine,  wliite  and  green. . . 
Muslin,  white,  48  by  48  in  the  gray,  36-inch, 

shrunk  finish. 
Outing  flannel,  fancy: 

Dark-colored  patterns 

light-colored  patterns 

Panama  cloth,  54-inch: 

Gray 


Dark  blue,  all  wool 

Serge,  dress,  dark  blue,  54-inch 

Percale,  80  by  80  count: 

Indigo  dye 

White-and-black 

Plaid,  glass  toweling  (red  only),  all  linen,  about 

18  to  20  inches  wide. 
Seersucker,  blue  and  other  fast  colors: 

Crinkled 

Uncrinkled 

Sheeting,  brown,  heavy,  standard: 

4/4,  48  by  48,  weight  2.85 

4/4,  64  by  68,  weight  3.50 

6/4 

9/4 

Shirting  (sheeting),  4/4,  bleached,  84  by  80, 
36-inch. 

Silesia,  black  and  slate,  36  inches  wide 

White  crossbar,  about  27-inch 

Oilcloth,  table,  5/4: 

White 

Veined 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


258 
258 


60 


242 

242 
97 
97 
97 


97 
242 

99 
293 


60 


95 


242 
97 


99 

242 

242 
19 
51 
51 
51 

235 
60 

97 
97 


i  $0. 68 


2  2.01 
2  2.01 


2  1.665 
2  1.665 


.1224 

.063 
2.0575 
2.0625 
3.0796 


.080 

.385 
2.072 
2.09125 


2.14 
*  2.60 


2.08625 
2.07 


.65 
(6) 


.106 
2.09 


2.09375 

.0875 

.0805 
.0775 

2.16 

2.23 

2.085 

6. 1075 
1. 1025 
2.075 

.15 
.15 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago,  New  York,  or 

St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
(See  Appendix.) 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Chicago,  Omaha,  or  St. 
Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

fNew  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


« White. 

•  Gray  Panama  cloth  was  selected  to  fill  this  item. 


•  Black. 
»  Slate. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  23,  1916,  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  under- 
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school  desks,  etc. — Continued. 

DRY   GOODS— Continued. 


Awards. 


7,945  yards. 
2,05(3  yards. 
1,345  yards. 
240  yards... 
576  yards... 
219  yards... 

0) 
165  yards... 

2,052  yards. 
528  yards. . . 
200  yards... 

80  vards 

100  yards... 
58  yards.... 
0) 
(l) 


2,470. 
1.331. 
131.. 
101... 
383.., 
63.... 
14... 
29... 
2,111. 


925 

940  pounds. 


2,556  dozen. 
2,295  dozen. 


259  dozen  pairs. 
176  dozen  pairs. 
213  dozen  pairs. 


296. 
424. 


2,921. 
855.. 


2,258. 
844... 
324... 


1,743. 
674.. 
628. . 


Articles. 


Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted  colors: 

36  incl  es  w  Lde 

:^s  inches  wide 

4:'  inches  w  i  le 

45  inches  \vi  lo 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wHe 

63  i  nches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Translucent,  for  window  shades: 

36  indies  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wiie 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wii  le 

r>i  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide , 

72  inches  wide 

Window-shade  rollers,  with  fixtures,  complete: 

30  inches  wile 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Scarfs,  silk  mull,  about  2  yards  long,  assorted 
colors. 

la  icinators,  woolen,  assorted  colors 

Cotton  hats,  full  net  weight 

United  States  flags  of  the  following  hoists 
(width  ol  flag): 

2.90-foot  hoist 

3. 52-foot  hoist 

5-foot  hoist 

8.94-foot  hoist 

Handkerchiefs,  white: 

Men's,  18  inches  square .... 

Ladies',  14  inches  square 

Mittens,  woolen,  assorted  sizes: 

Boys',  mixed  pray 

Girls',  plain  colors 

Misses'  and  women's,  plain  colors 

Shawls,  dark-colored  plaid: 

Single,  about  8/4 

Double,  about  16/4 

Skirts: 

Balmoral,  wool,  woven,  gray  only 

Knit ,  wool ,  gray  only 

Sweaters,  wool  and  cotton  mixed: 

Children's  and  misses',  sizes  26  to  34  inches 
bust  measure- 
Cardinal  

Navy  blue 

Gray 

Ladies',  sizes  34to  44  inches  bust  measure- 
Cardinal  

N  av  v  blue 

Gray 


Xo. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


109 
109 

loo 
Hi1) 
L09 
L09 

It)'.) 
L09 

KID 
100 
109 

100 
100 

109 
109 
109 

109 
109 

109 

100 
100 

L09 

100 
100 

99 


30S 
308 
308 
308 


99 


258 


Unit 
price. 


SO. 102 
.117 
.157 
.172 
.188 
.212 
.34 
.384 

.157 
.157 
.192 
.209 
.235 
.279 
.367 
.437 

.046 
.046 
.046 
.088 
.088 
.166 
.197 
.395 
2.29 


1.14 
1.55 

2.75 
6.75 


2.25 
22.10 
2  2.00 

3  2  1. 10 

*  2  2. 20 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Appendix.) 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


UNDERWEAR    AND    HOSIKRY. 


10,436 

Undershirts,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46  inches  chest 
measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for  summer 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44  inches  waist 
measure. 

99 
99 

2 $0,265 
.265 

Chicago. 
Do. 

11,195  pairs 

>  None  wanted. 


Only. 


s  58x58. 


« 68x116. 
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UNDERWEAR  AND  HOISERY— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

9,494 

Undershirts,  men's,  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for 
winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46  inches 
chest  measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44  inches  waist 
measure. 

Undershirts,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16 

Drawers,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

Undershirts,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for 
winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

Union  suits: 

For  small  boys,  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes, 
ages  6  to  16  years — 

97 

97 

51 
51 

i$0.30 

i.30 

».16| 
».16§ 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

9,397  pairs 

7,177 

7,114  pairs 

8,234 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

8,404  pairs 

3,011 

97 
99 

19 
99 

19 
19 

1.17 
1.35 

s.175 
1.335 

f       3.335 
\       «.35 

.185 

Chicago. 
Do. 

4,099  

For  winter  wear 

9,867 

Women's,  ribbed,  knit,  assorted  sizes,  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure- 
Low  neck,  sleeveless, for  summer  wear. 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and 
and  high  heck. 

For  winter  wear 

New  York. 

4,481 

Chicago. 
JNew  York. 

Do. 

9,566  .. 

2.973 

Children's  (small  girls),  knit,  ribbed,  as- 
sorted sizes,  6  to  12  years- 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  drop  seat,  for  sum- 
mer wear. 
Drop  seat,   for  summer  wear,   long 
sleeves  and  high  neck. 

2,465 

7,758 

19 

.33 

2,444 

Misses',  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes,  14  and 
16  years- 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  open  seat,  for 

summer  wear. 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and 
high  neck,  open  seat. 

No  award. 

1,806 

Do. 

4,625 

99 

51 

90 

90 

90 
90 

90 

1.34 

1.625 
.70 

.76 

.69 
.775 

1.175 

(») 
1.65 

.95 
1.05 
.40 

Chicago. 
Do. 

367  dozen  pairs. 
l,470T^dozprs.. 

2,055  doz.  prs... 

896  dozen  pairs. 
555  dozen  pairs. 

2,125  doz.  prs... 

1,618  doz.  prs... 
1,591  doz.  prs... 

1,390  doz.  prs... 
793^  doz.  prs . . 
2,521  doz.  pairs. 

872 

Half-hose: 

Men's,  in  whole  and  half  sizes — 

Woolen,  sizes  10J-11 J 

Cotton,  mixed,  heavy,  sizes  9J-11J 

Cotton,  black,  tan,  or  brown,  sizes 
9Mli- 
Boys',  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Cotton,  mixed,  heavy,  sizes  9-10 

Cotton,  reinlorced  heel  and  toe,  blaok, 
tan,  or  brown,  as  may  be  called  for; 
sizes  8,  9,  and  10. 
Hose,  reinforced  heel  and  toe  in  whole  and  half 
sizes- 
Boys',  Heavy  cotton,  ribbed,  black, 
sizes  7-10. 
Women's,  sizes  9-11,  in  whole  and  half 
sizes- 
Heavy  cotton,  black 

New  York   or   Phila- 
delphia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cotton,  black,  regular  made,  fast  dye.. 

Misses',  sizes  6£-8§— 

I !  ea  w  cotton,  black 

90 

90 
90 

90 

Do. 
Do. 

Cotton,  black,  regular  made,  fast  dye. . 
Stocking  feet,  black,  tan,  or  brown,  sizes  6£-ll, 

in  whole  and  half  sizes. 
Corset   waists,   misses'    and   women's   with 

shoulder  straps  and  hose  supporters,  sizes  20 

to  30,  as  may  be  called  for. 

Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

i  Onlv. 

2  Sizes  34  to  46. 

» Sizes  34  to  38. 


«  Sizes  40  to  44. 

•  Cotton,  black,  regular  mad*  hose  selected  to  fill  this  item. 
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GLOVES  AND  SUSPENDERS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

97 

i  SO.  365 

97 

1.35 

97 

1.375 

97 

1.355 

97 

10.055 

97 

10.0575 

248 

.10 

248 

.15 

Point  of  delivery. 


929  pairs... 
807  pairs... 

1,642  pairs. 
1,388  pairs. 

7,123  pairs. 
11,616  pairs 

6,050  pairs., 

5,367  pairs.. 


Gloves,  buck  or  horsehide,  No.  1,  standard 
quality: 
Boys'— 

Wool-lined 

Unlined,  outside  seam 

Men's — 

Wool-lined 

Unlined,  outside  seam 

Gloves,  canvas: 

Boys' 

Men's 

Suspenders,  'eather  or  cord  ends,  solid  nickeled 
trimmings: 
Boys',  28-inch 

Men's,  36-inch 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha. 
Do. 


NOTIONS. 


1,371  yards 

200  yards 

1,491  yards 

2,385  yards 

1,694  yards 

10,112  yards 

708-&  dozen 

3,359  dozen 

Braid: 

Dress,  worsted,  black— 

J-inch 

99 
19 
19 

97 
97 
97 

168 

2  $0.  75 
.0175 
.0225 

i.  0124 
1.0163 
1.0134 

2.52 

Chicago. 

f-inch 

£-inch 

Do. 

Dress,  white— 

-J-inch 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Cardinal,  worsted,  £-inch 

Do. 

Brushes: 

Hair,  pure  bristles,  not  less  than  8  rows, 
securely  brass  or  copper  wired,  in  wood 
block,  substantially  hacked;  held  with 
brass  pins  or  otherwise  made  waterproof. 
Tooth,   pure   bristles,   4   rows,   securely 
drawn  or  cemented,  with  hole  at  top  of 
handle  for  hanging. 
Buttons: 
Dress — 

Vegetable  ivory,  26-line 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix). 
Do. 

284  gross 

97 
323 

323 

3 1. 6288 
.28 

.27 

1,207  gross 

1,308  gross 

781  gross 

Smoked  pearl,  plain,  24-line 

Domestic  pearl,  24-line 

Shirt,  bone— 

18-line 

1,035  gross 

20-line 

708  gross 

Shirt,  domestic  pearl,  16-line 

97 
97 
97 

72 

2 
2 

97 
97 
97 

1. 1584 

i  *.  2097 

i.  0363 

.19 

.635 
.69 

1.19 
1.19 
1.19 

Chicago. 
Do. 

729  gross 

Bone,  28-line 

4,270 

Collars,  military,  white  rubber  or  celluloid 
(for  boys'  uniform  coats),  assorted  sizes,  from 
12  to  17  inches. 
Clamps,  for  fastening  rubber  or  celluloid  collars 

to  uniform  coats. 
Combs: 

Coarse,  strong,  dressing,  raw  horn  or  alumi- 
num, with  metal  back. 
Fine,  aluminum 

Do. 

275  dozen 

2,240  dozen 

1,189  dozen 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

2,000  doz.  spools 

Cotton: 

Darning,  No.  2,  8-ply— 

Black,  fast  color ; 

Do. 

294  doz.  spools.. 

White 

Do. 

343  doz. spools.. 

Gray 

Do. 

9,374  doz.  spools 

Spool,  best  of  standard  6-cord,  Nos.  20  to 

100,  white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the 

spool. 

Emeries,  "Strawberry"  design,  medium  size.. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  brass,  white  and  black,  Nos.  2, 

3,  and  4. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

354 

99 

i  0. 025 

1,183  gross 

i  Only.                     » Per  gross  yards. 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 15 


Carded. 


*  27-line. 
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NOTIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


403  dozen. 

29  gross . . . 
1,170  gross 


358  hundred. 
433  hundred. 
271  hundred. 
555  hundred. 
101,725  rolls. 


1,510. 


206  packs... 
226  packs... 
54  pucks.... 
260  dozen. . 
626  pounds. 

256  gross... 
213  gross... 
205gross... 


11,335  yards. 
12,459  yards . 
420  pairs 


215  doz.  spools. 
695  doz.  spools. 
130  dozen 


375  doz.  pieces.. 

464  doz. 

1,174  doz.  pieces 

347 dOZ.  pieces.  . 

595  yards 

2,769  yards 

18,506  yar. Is.... 

505  dozen . . . 
65  dozen 


54  doz.  spools  . 
65  doz.  spools  . 
87  doz.  spools  . 


Articles. 


Indelible  ink 

Laces,  shoe: 

!  >  at  her,  36-inch 

Tubular,  4/4,  black,  extra  heavy 

Needles: 

Sharps- 
No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

Darning,  small  size 

Paper,  toilet,  round  rohs  of  1,000  sheets 

Paper  holders,  toilet  (for  round  rolls) 

Pins: 

Brass,  standard  brand,  300  pins  to  the 
page, 


B.C. 


Hat,  girls',  steel,  about  74-inch,  black  beads 

Hair,  crinkled,  wire,  3  bizes 

Safely,  brass-— 

1-inch 

1 1-inch 

2-inch 

Ribbon,  all  silk,  taffeta,  white,  black,  cardinal. 
.  and  Ugnl  blue: 

3-inch 

4-inch 

.  buttonhole,  44-inoh 

Silk,  sewing,  standard  make,  No.  A,  50-yard 
spools: 

Cardinal 

Black 

Tape  mi  i  a,  folded  and 

si  itched. 
Tape,  white,  cotton: 

jr-inch 



1-inch 

g-inch 

Tape,  elasl  lC,  Mack: 

,',,-iiich 

i-inch 

(-inch 

Thimbles,  steel: 

I 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


99 


212 
"l9 


242 


99 
242 


230 
230 


248 


<  ►pen 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  200  yar  I 
spool,  dark  blue  and  unbleached,  as  n 

No.  30 

No.  35 

No.  i" 


Unit 
price. 


$0.  715 


.12 
.12 
.12 


.049 
•1.04 
««.16 


».  60 

<«) 

6.595 


.12 

.30 
.35 
.40 


e.108 


6.087 
i  .  L16 
8.13 


.  023 
,029 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 


New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
No  award. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

New  York.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City,  or  St.  Paul. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


HATS   AND   CAPS. 


3,526 

Corduroy,  tan  color,  with  inside  fur  band, 
assorted  sizes— 
Boys' 

118 
118 

JO.  35 

New  York. 

Men's 

Do. 



5,141 

Military,  navy  blue,  sizes  6  to  7| 

No  award. 

1  Awarded  1,200. 

» Awarded  310. 

«  Awarded  319  packs  (206  packs  M.  C.  and  113  packs  B.  C). 

4  One-half  (if  this  item  awarded  to  contractor  No.  242  and  one-half  to  contractor  No.  19. 

6  Awarded  167  packs  (54  packs  F-3i  size  and  113  packs  S.  C  size). 

6  Only. 
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HATS  AND  CAPS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

4  346         

Hats: 

Soft,  military  style,  tan  color,  assorted 
sizes- 

48 
48 

$0.67 
/      .695 
\    1.665 

3,475 

Men's  

}       Do. 

(2) 

>St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

457 

Men's,  police,  military,  style  same  as  regu- 
lation Army  hat,  with  gold  cord  at- 
tached; tan  color,  assorted  sizes. 

Straw,  Mexican,  assorted  sizes,  for  boys 
and  girls. 
Stocking  caps  for  small  boys  and  girls 

1,529 

49 
97 

(*.  09 
\  4  .  125 

6.2025 

4,056 

CHINAWARE,  ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


66. 


732. 
300. 
219. 

175. 
100. 
140. 


294|  dozen. 
185  dozen.. 
1,128  dozen 


837... 
262. . . 
1,701. 


400.. 
1,014. 


725  dozen  . 
118£  dozen 
554A  dozen 
76  dozen.. 
625  dozen. 


20^  dozen 


141 

162 

346 

55rV  dozen 


53T4,  dozen 
63 


91  dozen . 
312  dozen 
425  dozen 
682  dozen 


White  enameled  ware: 

Chambers  with  covers,  size  9|  by  5  inches  . 
Pitchers,  water — 

2-quart 

3-quart 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  5  quarts 

Washbowls,  diameter  not  less  than — 

15J  inches 

14  inches 

12  inches 

Chinaware,  semi  vitreous,  hotel: 
Bowls,  soup — 

1-pint 

lj-pint 

Cups,  coffee,  with  handle,  bowl  shape 

Dishes,  meat,  thick — 

About  15-inch 

About  17-inch 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oval,  thick,  about  12- 
inch,  without  covers. 
Pitchers- 
Pint 

Quart 

Plates,  rolled  or  welded  rim- 
Dinner,  about  9f  inches  in  diameter. . . 

Tea,  about  8  inches  in  diameter 

Sauce,  about  5\  inches  in  diameter 

Soup,  about  9  inches  in  diameter 

Saucers,  coffee,  about  6i  inches,  rolled  or 
welded  rim. 
Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  brass,  "Sun": 

No.2 

Crocks,  with  covers,  stoneware,  acid  fruit  glaze 
lining: 

1-gallon 

2-gallon 

3-gallon 

Cruets,  vinegar,  glass 

Glohes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0,  standard.. 
For  tubular  street  lamps,  No.  3,  standard. . 
Jars,  fruit,  glass,  with  porcelain-lined  covers, 
z  complete: 

1-quart 

2-q  uar  t 

Extra  covers  for  above  fruit  jars 

Extra  rubbers  for  above  fruit  jars 

Lamp  shades: 

Porcelain,  7-inch  (for  student's  lamps) 

1  To  fill  requisition  for  police  hats.  « 

2  See  "Hats,  men's,  soft  military  style."  6 
8  For  southern  points.  * 


175 

175 
175 
175 

175 
175 
175 


283 
283 
109 

109 
109 
119 


109 
109 


119 
119 


119 
10P 


175 


311 
311 
311 


175 
175 


2S3 


^  $0.  70 

5.57 

5.66 

5  1.20 

5.41 

5.35 
5.27 


.75 
.85 
.42 

.25 
.33 
.222 


.105 

.84 

.57 

.315 

.71 

.394 


.67 


5.44 
5.27 


.15 


Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

(6)- 

Chicago. 
Do. 


(6). 
(6). 
(6). 
(6). 

St.  Louis. 


For  all  other  points. 

Only. 

Included  in  San  Francisco  letting. 
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CHINAWARE,  ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

391 

Lamps: 

Bracket,   heavy   metal,    with   cup    and 
thumbscrew  for  reflector,  complete  with 
glass  fount.  No.  2  sun  burner  and  chim- 
ney, and  8-inch  glass  reflector. 

Hall*  hanging,  extension,  complete,  with 
l()-inch  frosted  globe,  No.  2  fount,  No.  2 
sun  burner  and  chimney. 

Table,  No.  4  B.  and  11.  Radiant,  nickel- 
plat  ed,  complete,  with  10-inch  opal  dome 
shade,  holder,   burner,  and   lead-glass 
chimnev. 

Student's,  No.  1,  "Perfection,"  complete, 
with  opal  shade  and  chimnev. 

Hanging,  Mammoth,  No.  5  B.  and   H 
Radiant,  complete,  burner   and  chim- 
ney: 

With  20-inch  metal  shade 

175 

«  $0. 50 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 
(2). 

(2). 

Chicago. 
Do. 

6 

197 

29 

175 
175 
175 

175 
175 

13.05 
»3.55 
13.25 

1.65 
1.68 

18 

With  14-inch  opal,  dome  shade 

Street,  tubular,  globe,    No.    3,    with 
burner,  complete. 
Lamp  chimneys,  pure  lead  glass: 
Sun-burner— 

No.  l 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

50  dozen 

For  "Perfection"  No.  l  student's  lamp 

(2). 

(See  Appendix.) 

(2). 

9T\  dozen 

For  No.  96  B.  and  II.  Mammoth  lamp 

42,'-  dozen 

18  dozen 

For  No.  2  B.  and  If.  lamp 

Mammoth,  for  No.  5  B.  and  H.  Radiant 

lamp. 
For  NO.  A  B.  and  B.  Radiant  lamp 

(2)- 

114y\  dozen 

(2). 

7  dozen 

24  dozen 

179^,  dozen 

49 A  dozen 

Lamp  wicks: 

No.  n 

No.  1 

No.  2 

For  '•  Perfection "  No.  l  student's  lamp 

175 
175 
175 

1.02 
1.03 
1.04 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Po. 
(2)- 

8  dozen 

6  dozen 

P'or  tubular  si  reel  lamp  No.  3 

No.  96  B.  and  11.  Mammoth  lamp 

(See  Appendix.) 

(2). 

35A  dozen 

14  dozen 

For  No.  2  B.  and  H.  lamp 

(2). 
(2). 

For  No.  5  B.  and  11.  Ka  liant  lamp 

80^  dozen 

327 

For  No.  4  B.  and  II.  Radiant  lamp 

(2)- 

Lanterns.  tw!>ular,  safety 

175 

i  .  25 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

173T«j  dozen 

75yV  dozen 

75 

Pepper  sprinklers.  glftSS 

Pifchersi  simp,  glass,  approximately  l  pint, 

remo\aMe  metal  top. 
Reflectors,  for  i Market  lamps, diameter 8 inches. 
Tumblers,  glass,  plain,  medium  heavy,  not  less 

than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in 

depth. 

283 

175 
283 

1.50 

1.20 
1.33 

603T«j  dozen 

St.  Louis. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


18 

267  dozen. 


4,000. 
2,575. 
1,200. 

829... 


11,120. 


Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch 

Axle  grease 

Bags,  cotton,  for  flour: 

98-pound 

49-pound 

25-pound 

Bags,  grain: 

Seamless,  2J-bushel,  not  less  than  12 
pounds  per  dozen. 

Burlap,  12-ounce 

Bush  hooks,  handled 

Corn  planters,  hand 

Corn  shellers,  hand,  medium  size 

Cradles,  grain,  4-finger,  with  scythes 


175 

i  $0. 50 
•1.84 

104 
104 
104 

1.075 
1.05 
i . 0325 

56 

•  2H« 

56 
259 
175 

79 
259 

.135*1$ 
.60 

1.46 
«5.55 

2.00 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Kansas  City. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


i  Only. 

"  Included  in  San  Francisco  letting. 


» 3-pound  net  metal  cans,  24  cans  per  case. 
*  With  fan  and  feed  table. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Cultivators: 

1-horse,  iron  frame,  5  blades,  with  wheel. 
Riding,  2-horse 


Diggers,  post-hole,  1  steel  blade,  iron  handle, 

or  combination  iron  and  wood  handle. 
Forks: 

Hay,  cast  steel,  4  oval  tines,  strapped  fer- 
rule, 5-foot  handles. 
Manure,  cast  steel,  5  oval  tines  strapped  fer. 
rule: 

Long  handles 

Short  D  handle 

Handles: 

Hayfork,  without  ferrule,  5-foot 

Plow,  left-hand,  straight,  If  by  2f  inches 

by  5  feet. 
Plow,  right-hand,  double  bend,  for  mold- 
board.  If  by  2|  inches  by  5  feet. 
Shovel,  No.  1  grade- 
Long 

Short,  D 

Spade,  No.  1  grade— 

D 

Long 

Harrows: 

60  teeth,  §  by  8  inches,  steel,  with  draw- 
bar and  clevises. 
Disk— 

2-horse,  eight  16-inch  disks,  complete. . 
3-horse,  twelve  16-inch  disks;  complete. 
4-horse,  fourteen  16-inch  disks,  com- 
plete. 
Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  cast  steel,  6  to  7 

inches. 
Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  7£-inch, 
No.  1,  with  handle. 

Grub,  cast  steel,  oval  eye,  No.  2 

Knives: 

Corn,  cast  steel,  three  rivets 

Hay 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  approximately  14-inch, 

ball-bearing. 
Machines,  mowing: 

Singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neck  yoke 
complete,  with  2  dozen  extra  sections — 


250 
79 


259 
175 


175 
175 


171 
171 


259 
175 


175 
259 


250 


250 
91 
91 


175 

175 

175 

175 
175 


4£-foot  cut. 
5-foot  cut. . 


6-foot  cut. 


(Machines,  harvester  and  self-binder  6-foot 
\    cut,  complete,  with  transports. 

Mattocks,  ax,  cast  steel,  long  cutter 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6 
pounds. 


79 

259 
175 


$2.80 
20.95 


.58 


2  3.85 


2  5.65 
2  6.00 


s  $1. 80 
«2.10 


1.56 
«1.65 


2  1.50 
1.56 


7.45 


14.10 
16.25 
17.95 


2  2.75 

2  2.89 

2  3.10 

2  2.00 
2.46 


4  30.85 
6  32.67 
4  30.85 
a  32.  67 

6  31.66 

7  34.21 

8  36.25 

9  87.42 
io  92.  GO 

3.95 
2.29 


Canton,  HI. 
Chicago,   Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Canton,  HI. 


Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


K' 


hicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


1  0  shovels,  combination  riding  and  walking,  with  lever,  pin  break. 

2  Only. 

3  To  be  inspected  and  received  at  Metropolis,  111. 

*  "Milwaukee"  chain  or  gear  drive. 

6  "Deering  New  Ideal,"  type  "B,"  or  "McCormick  No.  6,"  regular  lift. 

8  "Milwaukee"  gear  drive. 

1  "Milwaukee"  chain  drive. 

•  "Deering  New  Ideal  Giant,"  type  "B,"  or  "McCormick  Big  6,"  regular  lift. 

9  "Milwaukee"  new  No.  12  binder. 

l<>" Deering"  New  Ideal  left-hand  binder,  or  "McCormick"  improved  right  or  left  hand  binder. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1            

Plows: 

Cast  steel,  with  extra  share — 

1-horse,  8-inch 

250 

250 
250 
250 

250 
250 

152 

152 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 

79 

79 

i  $4. 95 

16.15 
17.15 
18.10 

2 10. 00 
2  9.  40 

12.20 

•2.05 

1.60 

3.60 
" .  65 

3  .  75 
* .  75 
s.85 

» 13.  75 
f    "14.95 
\     5  14.10 
I     '14.10 

(8) 
(9) 

J    &15.35 
1     «16.25 
/    &15.95 
\    «16.90 
2.25 
io  2. 31 

10.43 
io  3.  30 
(») 

.38 

.48 

io  12. 45 

10.15 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

io  6.  32 

10.35 

•  49 
io  12. 45 

Canton,  111. 

27              

2-horse— 

10-inch 

Do. 

278 

12-inch               

Do. 

12     . 

14-inch 

Do. 

] 

'■'Breaker,"  with  rolling  or  standing  coul- 
ter, gauge  wheel,  and  extra  share,  as 
follows: 
14-inch 

Do. 

16 

12-inch 

Do. 

5 

Shovel- 

Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
( >maha,  Minneapolis. 
Do. 

2 

10 

Plow  beams: 

SI    Louis. 

16      . 

For  10-inch  plow,  5$  feet  long 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

54 

For  12-inch  ^breaker"  plow,  6i  feel  long. . 
For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet  long. . . 
Rakes: 

Hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  hand  dump,  2»j  teeth.. 
Hay.  sulkv,  s-foot,  self-dump — 

"20  teeth 

Do. 

2U       

Do. 

s 

2 

Chicago. 
[        Do. 

26  teeth 

Hav,  sulky,  10-foot,  hand  dump — 

26  teeth                                

1 

32  teeth  

1 

Hay,  sulky,  10-foot,  self-dump— 

26  teeth 

79 

79 

259 
175 

175 
175 
175 

259 
259 
175 

175 

259 
259 
259 
175 
175 

259 
175 

jehicago. 
\       Do. 

27 

32  t  eet  h 

Hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows 

/ 
St.  Louis. 

62^,  dozen 

166 

Wrought  steel,  handled,  12  teeth,  about 
12  inches  wide. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

67 

Scrapers,  drag,  '-'-horse,  No.  2,"  with  runners.... 

Do. 

g 

Do. 

134       

BhOVelS.  Steel: 

Coal,  D  handle 

St.  Louis. 

Long-handled,  No.  2,  round,  stiff  poinl 

D  handle,  No.  2,  square  point 

Do. 

146     . 

Chicago. 

20 

Sickles,  No.  3,  grain 

Do. 

11 A  dozen 

Scythes: 

Brush,  21  to  24  inch 

St.  Louis. 

Grass,  assorted.  :;-i  to  38  inch 

Do. 

Weed',  2s  and  30  inch 

Do. 

15^  dozen 

70 

Scvthe  snaths,  patent  ring 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Scythestones 

Spades,  steel,  No.  2: 

St.  Louis. 

172 

D  handle 

Chicago. 

i  Steel. 

2  Wood. 

8  To  be  inspected  and  received  at  Metropolis,  111. 

<  Rakes,  hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  self  dump,  26  teeth,  selected. 

»"  Milwaukee." 

6"Deering"  or  "McCormick." 

7  "Champion." 

s  Rakes,  hay,  sulky,  10-foot,  self  dump,  26  teeth,  selected. 

»  Rakes,  hay,  sulky,  10-foot,  self  dump,  32  teeth,  selected, 
io  Only. 

ii  5-foot  without  runners,  $12.75;  4-foot  without  runners,  $12.25; 
runners  50  cents  each  extra  charge. 
i»  Polished. 


3§-f°ot  without  runners,  $11.75;  with 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

22,564  pounds.. 

614  pounds 

100 

Twine,  binder,  long  fiber  (sisal),  subject  to 

actual  tare. 
Twine,  sack 

79 

104 

175 
175 

80.  09125 

1.225 

13.00 
12.00 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Wheelbarrows: 

All  iron,  tubular,  capacity  3  cubic  feet 

Garden,  wood,  No.  2 

Do. 

g 

Do. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


6                    

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon: 

2|by3| 

316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
316 

286 
286 
127 
253 

127 

286 
171 

171 

$0.48 
.48 
.58 
.68 
.80 
.85 

1.10  . 

1.50 

2.35 
2.45 
2.60 
2.70 
2.40 
2.50 
2.65 
2.75 

2.45 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
2.50 
2.65 
2.75 

2.45 
2.50 
2.65 
2.45 
2.50 
2.55 
2.70 
.84 

.05 
.05 
.75 
4.20 

.37 

.90 
2.25 

2.35 

St.  Louis. 

24 

2Jby  3£ 

Do. 

32 

2\  by  3J 

Do. 

61 

3  by  4 

Do. 

36 

3Jby  4| 

Do. 

54                     t.- 

3Jby  4J . 

Do. 

34 

4  by  5 

Do. 

20 

4iby5J 

Do. 

10            

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon: 

2j  by  3J,  narrow  track 

Do. 

3                

2 f  by  4 \,  narrow  track 

Do. 

27              ... 

3  by  4f,  narrow  track 

Do. 

3                 

3J  by  5,  narrow  track 

Do. 

36 

2\  by  3J,  wide  track 

Do. 

17 

2f  by  4 J,  wide  track 

Do. 

48 

3  by  41,  wide  track 

Do. 

26 

3g  by  5,  wide  track 

Do. 

6 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front: 

21  by  A\,  narrow  track 

Do. 

20. 

3  by  41,  narrow  track 

Do. 

30.. „ 

3|  by  5,  narrow  track 

Do. 

9  ..         

2s  by  3J,  wide  track 

Do. 

26 

21  by  4J,  wide  track 

Do. 

62                 

3  by  41,  wide  track 

Do. 

41 

3i  by  5,  wide  track 

Do. 

4 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear: 

21  by  31,  narrow  track 

Do. 

18... 

3  by  4,  narrow  track 

Do. 

28...              

3J  by  4J,  narrow  track 

Do. 

12. 

2\  by  3 J,  wide  track 

Do. 

26 

21  by  31,  wide  track 

•  Do. 

44 

3  by  4,  wide  track 

Do. 

25... 

3|  by  4J,  wide  track 

Do. 

113  sets 

Bows,  farm  wagon,  oak,  round  top,  §  by  2 

inches,  per  set  of  5. 
Clevises: 

For  eveners  1|  inches  thick,  4|  inches  long, 

and  5|  inches  long,  per  pound. 
For  eveners  2|  inches  thick,  4 J  inches  long, 
and  5|  inches  long,  per  pound. 
Clips,  singletree,  center,  -&-inch  clip,  §-inch 

ring. 
Covers,  wagon,  13  feet  9  inches  long,  10  feet 

wide,  full  size. 
Eveners,  hickory,  wagon: 

Ironed,  narrow  track,  1|  by  4  inches  by 

4  feet,  ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom 

plate  at  center,  1-inch  hole,  without 

clevises— 

Without  stay  chains 

Do.* 

394 

Chicago. 

722 

Do. 

61  dozen ....... 

100 

Racine,  Wis. 
Omaha. 

Racine,  Wis. 

326 

Ironed,  wide  track,  2|  by  4|  inches  by  54 
inches,  same  as  above- 
Without  stay  chains 

Chicago. 

117 

Not  ironed,  narrow  track,  1|  by  4  inches, 

4  feet. 
Not  ironed,  wide  track,  2|  by  4J  inches  by 

54  inches. 

St.  Louis. 

169 

Do. 

Only. 


»  To  be  inspected  and  received  at  Metropolis,  111. 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Fellies  (rims),  hickory,  wagon,  bent: 

1 1  bv  l|j  inches 

310 
316 
316 

316 

316 
316 
316 

316 
316 
316 
316 
171 
171 
127 

171 
171 
171 

i  SI.  47 
U.97 
12.79 
14.10 

U.98 
12.65 
13.75 

2  1.85 
2  1.95 
2  2.40 

2  3.90 

3  4.50 
3  5.00 

.045 

3.75 
3.40 
8.65 

St.  Louis. 

28  sets 

Do. 

2  sets 

If  by  1|  inches 

Do. 

Do. 

4  sets 

Fellies  (rims),  oak,  wagon,  bent: 

If  bv  2  inches 

Do. 

8  sets 

2  by  2 \  inches 

Do. 

19  sets... 

2\  by  2\  inches . . . 

Da 

Fellies,  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle  and 
size,  faced,  packed  in  cases: 

Do. 

68  sets. . . 

1 J  by  2\  inches 

Da 

8  sets 

if  by  2\  inches 

Da 

4  sets... 

2\  bv  3  inches 

Da 

8  sets. . 

3  bv  2.',  inches 

Do. 

6  sets 

4  by  2\  inches 

Do. 

711 

Hooks  and  ferrules,  singletree,  lf-inch 

Racine,  Wis. 

77  sets 

Hounds,  oak,  smooth  finish,  wagon: 

Front,  3  pieces,  side  pieces  48  inches  long, 
1$  inches  thick,  2  inches  wide;  front  and 
rear  ends  2\  inches  wide,  18  inches  from 
front  end.    Sway  bar  48  inches  long,  1J 
inches  thick,  2  inches  wide  the  whole 
length. 

Pole;  2  pieces,  34  inches  long,  \\  inches 
thick,  2\  inches  wide  at  rear  end  of  carve, 
tapering  to  2\  inches  wide  at  rear  end, 
22  inches  wide  13  inches  from  front  end 
at  front  of  curve,  with  usual  shape  and 
taper  to  front  end. 

Rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches  long  and  2  inches 

thick,  2J  iaches  wide  at  front  end,  2\ 

inches  wide  at  rear  end,  and  2\  inches 

wide  11  inches  from  front  end  at  curve. 

Hubs  wagon,  oak,  mortised: 

Not  less  than  1\  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  10  inches,  cupped  U  inches, 
mortised  H  by  tV  inch. 

Not  less  than  ~\  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  10§  inches,  cupped  If  inches, 
mortised  If  by  \  inch. 

Not  less  than  8  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  llf  inches,  cupped  \\  inches, 
mortised  If  by  H  inch. 

Not  less  than  8f  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  12|  inches,  cupped  If  inches, 
mortised  If  by  f  inch. 
Reaches,  oak,  wagon: 

9  feet  6  inches  long  by  3|  by  1? 

St.  Louis. 

291  sets 

85  sets 

Do. 
Do. 

2  sets 

(See  Appendix.) 
Da 

2  sets 

DO. 

3  sets -.  . 

Do. 

447 

316 
316 

286 

286 

2S6 

286 

286 

316 

.48 
.48 

3.45 

3.85 

4.10 

4.75 

5.35 

«2.65 

St.  Louis. 

r,90 

9  feet  6  inches  long  by  3J  by  if 

Skeins,  with  boxing,  long-hooded  steel  wagon: 
2\  by  1\  or  8  inches,  not  less  than  34  pounds 

per  set. 
2f  by  8  or  8£  inches,  not  less  than  44  pounds 

per  set. 
3  by  9  inches,  not  less  than  54  pounds  per 

set. 
3}  by  10  inches,  not  less  than  68  pounds  per 

set. 
3 \  by  11  inches,  not  less  than  82  pounds  per 
set. 
Spokes,  hickory,  buggy,  lj-inch,  select  second- 
growth  grade. 
Spokes,  wagon,  select  oak,  second-growth  grade: 

Do. 

Chicago. 

70  sets 

Do. 

28  sets 

Do. 

17  sets 

Do. 

12  sets 

Do. 

leAsets 

3  sets 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

16  sets 

lf-inch 

37  sets 

2-inch 

Do. 

108  sets 

2  J-inch 

Do. 

2£-inch... 

Do. 

10  sets 

2f-inch 

Do. 

2setB 

24-inch 

Do. 

1  Set  of  8  pieces. 
*  Set  of  28  pieces. 


3  To  be  inspected  and  received  at  Metropolis,  111. 
«  Set  of  60  pieces  tied  in  bundles. 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Spokes,  wagon,  etc. — Continued. 

3-inch                                          

(See  Appe 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

udix.) 

141 

Springs: 

For  wagon  seats,  3-leaf,  28  by  1§  inches 

465          

Tongues,  oak,  for  drop  poles: 

2\  by  4  by  4  by  4,  12-foot 

171 
171 

if  1.40 

12.15 

147 

2^  by  A\  by  4£  by  4J,  12-foot 

Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Louis- 
ville. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

0 

Wagons.    (Complete,  except  top  boxes  and 
spring  seats. )     w'ide  and  narrow  track  (nar- 
row track  4  feet  6  inches,  wide  track  5  feet), 
with  hickory  axletrees,  square,  3-piece,  front 
hounds,  ironed  on  both  sides  below  the  reach, 
and  also  on  the  underside  of  the  top  sliding 
bar  with  \  by  1£  inch  iron  on  the  2f  by  8  incb 
wagons,  and  increase  according  to  size  oi 
wagons.    Reaches  to  be  ironed  on  both  sides 
opposite    their    respective    irons;  evener, 
lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletree,  stay  chains, 
tongue,  and  flat-iron  bar  under  the  whole 
length  of  axles: 
Narrow  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
full   clipped    gear,    and   hooded   steel 
skeins— 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  1 £  by  J  inch 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  "by  |  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1£  by  §  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  J  inch.  . 

156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 

156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 

156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 

156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 
156 

45.45 
49.65 
48.15 
53.43 
51.83 
57.79 
59.14 
66.70 

45.45 
49.65 
48.15 
53.89 
51.83 
57.91 
59.14 
66.70 

44.07 
48.29 
46.59 
51.87 
51.43 
55.09 
59.28 
66.47 

44.07 
48.29 
46.59 
51.87 
51.43 
55.09 
59.28 
66.47 
1.97 

In  carload 
lots. 
47.10 
51.49 
49.91 
55.40 
53.80 
59.90 
61.25 
69.20 

47.10 
51.49 
49.91 
55.85 
53.80 
60.02 
61.25 
69.20 

45.72 
50.09 
48.30 
53.75 
53.30 
57.14 
61.31 
68.89 

45.72 
50.09 
48.30 
53.75 
53.30 
57.14 
61.31 
68.89 
2.02 

In  carload 
lots. 
47.20 

1 

51.60 

241 

50.02 

0 

55.51 

2 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  1  i  by  f  inch 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  J  inch 

3£  by  11  inches,  tires  2  by  f  inch 

3|  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  f  inch 

Wide  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
full   clipped    gear,    and    hooded    steel 
skeins— 

2'i  by  8  inches,  tires  1£  by  J  inch 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1£  by  f  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch.. . 

53.91 

3 

60.02 

3 

61.38 

0 

69.36 

31 

47.20 

23 

51.60 

2 

50.02 

94 

55.97 

1 

3\  by  10  inches,  tires  1§  by  J  inch 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

Si  by  11  inches,  tires  2  by  f  inch 

3£  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  f  inch 

Narrow    track,  equipped    with    hooded 
steel  skein,  full  clipped  gear,  and  box 
brake — 

2J  by  8  inches,  tires  1£  by  \  inch 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  \\  by  §  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  \  inch 

53.91 

5 

60.14 

0 

61.38 

12 

69.36 

20 

45.82 

0 

50.19 

0 

48.40 

0 

53.87 

0 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  1  \  by  \  inch 

Z\  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  \  inch 

'6\  by  11  inches,  tires  If  by  f  inch 

3 \  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  f  inch 

Wide  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
skein  full  clipped  gear  and  box  brake— 

2$  by  8  inches,  tires  \\  by  J  inch 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1*  by  |  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  \  inch 

53.43 

11 

57.27 

0 

61.43 

0 

69.05 

1 

45.82 

0 

50.19 

0 

48.40 

2 

53.87 

0 

3 \  by  10  inches,  tires  \\  by  f  inch 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  \  inch 

3|  by  11  inches,  tires  If  by  f  inch 

3£  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  f  inch 

Spring  seats 

53.43 

2 

57.27 

0 

61.43 

1 

69.05 

343 

2.03 

1  To  be  inspected  and  received  at  Metropolis,  111. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

19  sets 

Bows,  oak 

316 
156 

127 
127 

127 
127 

$0.84 
0) 

.38 
.16 

.38 
.16 

St.  Louis. 

344 

978 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  oval,  2£  by  2| 
inches  center,  34  inches  long: 
Full-ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and 
hooks  at  ends  and  iron  ring  at  center  clip. 

383 

Racine,  Wis. 
Do. 

241 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2f-inch  center, 
38  inches  long: 
Full-ironed 

Do. 

53 

Not  ironed,  turned  to  shape  and  size 

Do. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


10 

CHARTS. 

The  North  American  Bird  and  Nature  Study 
Chart,  John  C.  Montjoy. 

The  Arnett  Vocabulary  Builder 

1 

227 

212 

1 

1 

1 

97 

1 

1 

141 

128 

128 

128 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$17. 50 

f  14.00 

\  14.25 

I  14.50 

10.50 

10.80 

.50 

.26 
.42 
.25 
2  .  2573 
.25 
.29 
.24 
.20 

.24 

.20 

.28 
1.60 
.28 
.60 
.32 
.36 

.26 
.32 
.37 
.37 

.41 
.41 
.49 
.49 

Chicago. 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

6 

27 

Wooster's  Industrial  Reading  Chart 

6 

Johnson's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Chart 

Wooster's  Word  Cards 

Do. 

58  dozen 

Do. 

665 

PRIMERS. 

Elson-Runkel  Primer. . .               

Do. 

50 

Elson-Runkel  Primer,  Teacher's  Edition 

Do. 

210 

Do. 

377 

Do. 

1,109 

Do. 

929 

Do. 

875 

Riverside  Primer,  Sickle  and  Seegmiller 

First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People, 

Harrington. 
Second     Book    for    Non-English     Speaking 

People,  Harrington. 
Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  First  Book, 

Harrington. 

READERS. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  1,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  1,  Demarest  &  Van 

Sichle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  2,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demarest  &  Van 

Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  4,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Elson  Primary  Reader: 

Book  I 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

253 

209 

43 

Do. 

902 

Do. 

25  sets 

Do. 

789 

Do. 

20  sets 

Do. 

624 

Do. 

411 

Do. 

752 

Do. 

666 

Book  II 

Do. 

537 

Book  III 

Do. 

Book  IV 

Do. 

357 

Elson  Grammar  School  Reader: 

Book  1 

Do. 

208 

Book  2 

Do. 

150 

Book  3 

Do. 

103 

Book  4 

Do. 

1  8  inches  by  10  feet: 

$3.14  Louisville. 

3.24  St.  Louis. 

3.25  Chicago. 

2  Only. 


1 8  inches  bv  10  feet  6  inches: 
$3.30  Louisville. 

3.40  St.  Louis. 

3.41  Chicago. 


no  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches: 
$3.94  Louisville. 

4.05  St.  Louis. 

4.06  Chicago 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

227 

227 

227 

1 

1 

261 
261 
261 
261 
261 

141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

141 
141 
318 

181 
181 
110 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

426 

readers— continued. 
Graded  Classics,  Haliburton  &  Norvell: 

$0.24 
.28 
.33 
.36 
.40 

.15 

.255 

.31 

.40 

.48 

.26 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.40 

.28 
.32 
.40 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.46 

.50 
.29 
.36 
.42 
.55 
.62 

.20 
.16 
.16 

.128 

.16 

.18 

.52 
.88 
.29 

0) 

(8) 
.45 
.96 

.33 
.42 

.50 
.64 

.32 
.40 
.64 

Chicago. 
Do. 

263 

336 

Do. 

156     . 

Do. 

128... 

Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

yo4  . 

Wooster  Readers,  The: 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Do. 

828 

Second 

610 

Third 

Do. 

268 

Fourth 

Chicago. 
Do. 

182 

Fifth 

181.. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Burehill: 

Bookl..                          

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

201  .. 

Book  2 

130 

Book  3,  Introductory 

Do. 

64 

Book  3 

Book  4 

Riverside  Readers,  Sickle  and  Seegmiller: 
First...                          

Do. 

51 

Do. 

580  . 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Do. 

438 

Second 

450  .. 

Third . . . 

Do. 

402 

Fourth 

Do. 

307 

Fifth 

Do. 

289 

Sixth 

Do. 

169 

Seventh 

Do. 

167... 

Eighth  ..                 

Chicago. 
Do. 

36 

Aldine  Readers,  Spaulding  &  Bryce: 

Manual  for  Teachers 

684... 

Do. 

524 

Second  Reader 

Do. 

553 

Third  Reader 

Do. 

181... 

Fourth  Reader  .. 

Do. 

160... 

Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

506 

SPELLING. 

New  Word  Speller,  Wohlfarth  &  Rogers: 

Grades  1  and  2 

Do. 

860 

Grades  3,  4,  and  5 

Grades  6,  7,  and  8 

Spelling  Book,  Bailey-Manly: 

Part  I 

Do. 

157 

Do. 

418 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Do. 

434.. 

Part  II 

487 

Mayne's  Sight  Speller 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

1077 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr  &  McMurray: 

First  Book 

537 

Second  Book 

Do. 

483 

Home  Geography,  Frye 

Chicago. 

First  Steps  in  Geography,  Frye 

Grammar  School  Geographv,  Frye 

294 .^.. 

Elementary  Geography,  Dodge 

1 

238 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 
3 

Chicago. 
Do. 

260 

Advanced  Geography,  Dodge 

466 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Primer  of  Hygiene,  Ritchie  &  Caldwell 

Primer  of  Sanitation,  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
Ritchie. 

Do 

238 

Do 

315 

Do 

117 

Human  Physiology,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

grades,  Ritchie. 
Human  Body  and  Health,  Davison: 
Elementary 

Do 

345 

Do. 

215 

Intermediate 

Do. 

177 

Advanced 

Do. 

>  Item  "  First  Book,  Tarr  &  McMurray,"  selected  to  fill  this  item. 
•  "Second  Book,  Tarr  &  McMurray"  selected  to  fill  this  item. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


953 

261 

38 

252 

131 

3 

64 

7 

173 

67 

64 

1064 

1022 

874 

25 

259 

14 

341 

649 

445 

270 

186 

168 

117 

122 

121 

55  dozen 
429 

552 

450 

315 

955 

795 

412 

170 

243 

232 

690 

771 

743 

513 

305 

138 


DICTIONARIES,  WEBSTER. 

Elementary  School  Dictionary 

Secondary  School  Dictionary 

New  International  Dictionary 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  Burkett 

First    Principles    of    Agriculture,    Goff    & 

Mayne. 

First  Book  of  Farming,  Goodrich 

New  Elementary  Agriculture,  Bessey-Bruner- 

Swezey. 

Productive  Farming,  Davis 

Practical  Agriculture,  Wilkinson 

Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Upham 

School  Agriculture,  Wood 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Primary  Language  Lessons,  Serl 

Intermediate  Language  Lessons,  Serl 

Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 

Bryce. 
Aldine  Language  Method,  Manual  for  Teachers 
using  First  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 
Bryce. 
Aldine  Second  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 

Bryce. 
Aldine  Language  Method,  Manual  for  Teachers 
using  Second  Language  Book,  Spaulding  & 
Bryco. 
Language  Work  for  the  Second  Year,  O'Shea- 

Eichraan. 
Composition  Book  by  Grades,  O'Shea-Eich- 
man: 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Gilbert  &  Harris: 

Bookl 

Book  2. . .-. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Wooster's  Number  Cards 

First  Year  in  Numbers,  Hoyt  &  Peet 

Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Silver: 

No.I . 

No.II 

No.  Ill 

Durell's  Arithmetic: 

Book  1— 

Parti 

Part  II 

Book  2 

Book  3 

Farm  Arithmetic,  Burkett  &  Swartzell 

Rural  Arithmetic,  Calfee 

Wooster's  Arithmetic: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Progressive  Arithmetic,  Milne: 

First  Book 

Second  Book 

Third  Book 

Shop  Problems  inMathematics,Breckenridge- 
Merserean-Moore. 


3 

3 

218 


110 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

219 


3 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

192 


192 
192 
192 
192 
192 

261 
261 


1 
111 


192 
192 
192 
192 
219 
110 

1 
1 

3 

3 
3 


$0.72 
1.20 
9.00 


,36 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Now  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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Awards. 


50... 

49... 
43... 

394.. 
270.. 
70... 

101.. 
314.. 
67... 

56... 

118.. 
86... 
30... 
10... 

84... 

79... 
181.. 
86... 
58... 
21... 
18... 

1,443 
528.. 
297.. 
360.. 
80... 
1,094 

215.. 
95... 
64... 
30... 
49... 
1.... 
11... 

55... 
31... 
30... 
30... 
2.... 


4,426  packages 

9^  dozen 

68  dozen 

63/,  dozen 

51^  dozen.... 

37^  dozen 

25Ar  dozen 

2-fa  dozen 

2^  dozen.... 
It1!  dozen 


Articles. 


arithmetic— continued. 


Mental  Arithmetic,  Milne 

Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Gifford: 

Bookl 

Book  2 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Primary  History  of  United  States,  McMaster. . 

Brief  History  of  United  States,  McMaster 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
Mowry. 

Essentials  of  United  States  History,  Mowry... 

Beginner's  American  History,  Montgomery. . . 

Elementary   United   States   History,   Mont- 
gomery. 

Brief  History  of  South  Dakota,  Robinson 

The  Story  of  Our  Country,  Elson  &  MacMul- 
Ian: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

School  History  of  the  United  States,  Mace 

School  History  of  the  United  States,  McMaster. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History,  Mont- 
gomery. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


How  the  People  Rule,  Hoxie 

First  Lessons  in  Civics,  Forman. 

Essentials  in  Civil  Government,  Forman. 
Elements  of  Civil  Government,  Mowry.. . 

How  We  Are  Governed,  Dawes 

Parliamentary  Law,  Paul 


SINGING. 


Carmina  for  Social  "Worship,  Turner 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  Revised,  Johnson 

Assembly  Song  Book,  Rix 

Abridged  Academy  Song  Book,  Levermore 

Laurel  Music  Reader,  special  edition,  Tomlins 
Songs  Every  One  Should  Know,  Johnson 


MUSIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Natural  Music  Course,  Ripley  &  Tapper: 

Harmonic  Primer 

Harmonic  First  Reader 

Harmonic  Second  Reader 

Harmonic  Third  Reader 

Harmonic  Fourth  Reader 

Harmonic  Fifth  Reader 

Music  in  the  Grades  (Manuel  for  Teachers) 

Zuchtmann's  American  Music  System: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Book  3 

Book  4 

Teacher's  Manual 


DRAWING. 

Drawing  paper,  8  by  11, 100  sheets  in  pack. 
Prang's  Progressive  Drawing  Books: 

Teacher's  Outline  Book 

Book  1 

Book  2 

Book  3 

Hook  4 

Book  5 

Book  6 

Hook  7 

Hook  8 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


3 

261 

261 
110 
110 


1 

1 

238 

3 

110 


2fil 
1 

110 
1 
3 


Unit 
price. 


$0.28 


2.40 
1.43 
1.43 

1.43 


1.79 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
(See  Appendix  ) 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

g 

drawing — continued. 

The  Prang  Elementrary  Course  in  Art  Instruc- 
tion: 
Manual  for  Teachers — 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

12 

11 

Do. 

2 

Fourth  year 

Do. 

4 

Fifth  year 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

3  214 

35 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

$0.16 

.0725 
.0725 

.0725 
.0725 

.0725 
.0725 

.0725 
.0725 

.11 
.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 
.11 

1.44 
12.00 

Chicago  or  New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

385 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmiller: 
First  year — 

Autumn 

375 

458 

Second  year- 
Autumn  

Do. 

482 

Spring 

Do. 

465 

Thircl  year- 
Autumn 

Do. 

465 

Spring 

Do. 

267 

Fourth  year- 
Autumn 

Do. 

267 

Do. 

241 

Fifth  year — 

Autumn 

Do. 

202 

Do. 

167 

Sixth  year- 
Autumn » 

Do. 

131 

Spring 

Do. 

102 

Seventh  year— 

Autumn 

Do. 

90... 

Spring 

Do. 

63 

Eighth  year- 

Do. 

Spring  

Do. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Steadman's  Graded  Lessons  in  Writing,  Nos. 
1  to  8. 

■  usiness  Forms 

Chicago. 
Do. 

(   !;;irl 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

185  dozen 

133  dozen 

98... 

Writing  Lessons  lor  Primary  Grades  1  and  2, 
Palmer. 

Palmer's  Method  of  Business  Writing,  Grades 
3  to  8. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Bow- Wow  and  Mew-Mew,  Craile 

1 
1 

26 

1 

1 

1 

110 
1 
261 
110 
261 
128 

128 

261 

110 

3 

1 

3 

1.70 
2.25 

.20 
.12 

.12 
.12 

.24 

.30 
.29 
.20 
.29 

.28 

.32 

.26 
.36 

.23 
.20 
.31 
.24 

89 

The  Cat  That  Was  Lonesome,  Chadwick-Free- 
man. 

The  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  Chad  wick-Freeman. 

The  Mouse  That  Lost  Her  Tail,  Chad  wick- 
Freeman . 

Do. 

70 

46 

59 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

255  . 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

49     . 

little  Nature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt 

32.   . 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

27 

37 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plants), 

Bass. 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Animals), 

for  Primary  Grades,  Holbrook 

In  Fableland,  Serl 

39 

Do. 

75  .. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

26     . 

32     . 

Do. 

10 

Polly  and  Dolly,  Blaisdell 

Do. 

20 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Smvthe 

Do. 

i  New  York  City  edition  6B.    In  packages  of  1  dozen  Nos.  1  to  12. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


supplementary  readees— continued. 


Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  Noyes 

Little  Dramas,  Skinner  and  Lawrence 

Fishing  and  Hunting  (Children  of  Many  Lands) 

Dutton. 

Indian  Primer,  Fox 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks 

Around  the  World,  Book  1 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  Bigham 

Geographical  Nature  Studies,  Payne 

Humane  Education,  Book  1  (1st  part  only), 

Page. 

In  the  Animal  World  (in  color),  Serl 

Peter  and  Polly,  Lucia 

Nature  Studies,  Primary  Grades,  Cummings.. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales,  Bigham 

Five  Little  Strangers,  Schwartz 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  Eggles- 

ton. 
Geographical  Readers,  Harmon  and  Nivers: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Hiawatha  Primer,  Holbrook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils,  Fair- 
banks. 

Around  the  World,  Book  2,  Tolman 

In   Field   and    Pasture   (Children   of  Many 

Lands),  Dutton. 

Barbara's  Philippine  Journey,  Burks 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  1,  Thayer 

Animal  Fables,  Stafford 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder 

Dramatic  Stories,  Skinner 

Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers,  Burke 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Baldwin 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  Pratt 

Old  Indian  Legends,  Zit-ka-la-Za 

Bunnyboy  and  Grizzly  Bear,  Smith 

Bunny  Brighteyes,  Smith 

The  Tale  of  Bunny  Cottontail,  Smith 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott 

Animals  at  Home,  Bartlett 

Farm  Life  Reader,  Book  IV,  Duncan,  Evans 

&  Duncan. 

The  Blue  Bird,  for  children,  Maeterlinck 

First  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 

Humane  Education,  Book  2.  Page 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  Pyle 

Some  Useful  Animals,  Montei'th 

Ten  Common  Trees,  Stokes 

Betty  in  Canada,  McDonald,  school  edition. . . 
Manuel  in  Mexico,  McDonald,  school  edition. . . 
Kathleen  in  Ireland,  McDonald,  school  edition. 
Donald  in  Scotland,  McDonald,  school  edition. 

The  Story  of  Two  Boys,  Johnson 

Founders  of  Our  Country,  Coe 

Fifty  Famous  People,  Baldwin 

Children  of  History,  Early  Times,  Hancock. .. 

Docas,  The  Indian  Boy,  Snedden 

Four  American  Poets,  Cody 

Amnnc  the  Giants,  Neher 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  2,  Thaver 

Around  the  World,  Book  3,  Tolman 

Our  Own  Country,  Book  III,  Smith 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  Eg- 

gleston. 
Nature    Studies,    Lower    Grammar    Grades, 

Cummings. 
Farm  Life  Reader,  Book  V,  Duncan,  Evans  & 

Duncan. 


110 
3 


261 
1 
3 

1 


261 
3 


15 

1.5 

141 

1 

261 
3 

1 

261 

3 

111 
141 
3 
1 
3 
3 
110 


261 

261 
141 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
128 
3 


3 

261 

'.'61 

l!til 

3 

1 

261 


$0.28 
.28 
.24 

.20 


.29 
.44 
.20 
.33 

.40 
.28 
.72 
.44 
.32 
.32 


.225 
.225 
.32 
.48 

.34 
.28 

.50 
.36 
.24 
.36 
.36 
.28 
.30 
.28 
.24 
.40 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

•Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
No  award. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  oi  Chicago. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


supplementary  readers— continued. 


Grasshopper  Green's  Garden,  Schwartz 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Long 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  Kefier 

Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings,  Walker 

Plants  and  their  Children,  Dana 

Squirrels  and  other  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs. 

Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes 

The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litzey 

True  Bird  Stories,  Miller 

Wilderness  Babies 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan 

American  Indians,  Starr 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe 

Four  American  Inventors,  Perry 

Around  the  World,  Book  4,  Tolman 

Four  American  Indians,  Whitney  and  Perry 

Four  Great  Americans,  Baldwin 

Great  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Piercy. . . 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  3,  Thayer 

Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and  Beebe — 

Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 

Children  of  History,  Later  Times,  Hancock. . 

Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Intermediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings,  Eastman.. 

The  Children's  Hour,  10  vols.,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co. 

Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Class  Rooms 
O'Neill. 

The  Louisa  Alcott  Story  Book -. 

Firebrands,  Martin  and  Davis 

Marta  in  Holland,  McDonald,  school  edition... 

Girda  in  Sweden,  McDonald,  school  endition. . 

Fritz  in  Germany,  McDonald,  school  edition. . 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  Travel,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  &  Clow: 

Vol.1 

Vol.11 

Stories  of  Useful  Inventions,  S.  E.  Forman 

Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Patriots,  Burton 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  Beebe 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

Iron  Star.  The,  True 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America, 
Fletcher. 

Dumb  Animals  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 
Whitehead. 

Stories  from  British  History,  Bevan 

Around  the  World,  Book  5,  Tolman 

Pioneers  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West, 
McMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea,  McMurray 

Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  McMurray. . 

Stories  from  Life  Marden 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has,  Millard. . 

Black  Beauty,  Sewall 

Choice    Literature,    Book    2,    Intermediate 
Williams. 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 

Geographical  Reader,  North  America,Carpenter 

Colette  in  France,  McDonald,  school  edition. . 

Josefa  in  Spain,  McDonald,  school  edition 

Rafael  in  Italy,  McDonald,  school  edition 

Nature  Studies,   Higher   Grammar   Grades, 
Cununings. 

» Cloth. 


110 

3 
3 

3 

141 

3 

1 
141 

1 
141 

128 
3 
3 
3 

261 
3 
3 

192 

261 
3 


261 

1 

1 
1 
3 
181 
1 
3 

218 
3 

1 
1 

1 


$0.40 
.32 
.48 
.52 
.48 
.32 
1.00 
.48 
.43 
.44 
.39 
.48 
.40 
.40 
.44 
.40 
.40 
.34 
.48 
.40 


.45 
14.50 


.50 
.48 
.40 
.40 
1.43 
.45 


.45 
.48 
.32 

.32 
.31 
.36 
.40 
i  .15 
.28 

.21 
.48 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.48 


No  award. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


62657( 


supplementary  readers— continued. 

Afoot  and  Afloat,  Burroughs 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Seton- 
Thompson. 

The  Spring  of  the  Year,  Sharp 

Summer,  Sharp 

The  Fall  oi  the  Year,  Sharp 

Winter,  Sharp 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Trees,  McFarland... 

Along  Mediterranean  Shores,  Willard 

Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Roche- 
leau. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 
United  States,  Keller  &  Bishop. 

Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Fed.  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Clothed,  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Housed,  Carpenter 

Industrial  Studies,  United  States,  Allen 

Industrial-Commercial  Geography  of  United 
States,  Rusmisel. 

Ume  San  in  Japan,  McDonald,  school  edition. . 

Borris  in  Russia,  McDonald,  school  edition 

Hassan  in  Egypt,  McDonald,  school  edition.. . 

Captains  of  Industry,  Parton: 

Vol.1 

Vol.  II 

Four  Great  American  Presidents,  Perry: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

The  Mohawk  Valley  and  Lake  Ontario,  Morton. 

Lake  Huron  and  the  Country  of  the  Agon- 
quins,  Morton. 

Lake  Michigan  and  the  French  Explorers, 
Morton. 

Lake  Erie  and  the  Story  of  Commodore  Perry, 
Morton. 

Choice  Literature, Book  1,  Grammar,  Williams. 

Little  Women,  Alcott 

Little  Men,  A lcott 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabhage  Patch,  Hegan-Rice. 

Two  Arrows.  Stoddard 

Jo's  Boys,  Alcott 

Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe 

Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans,  Rich- 
ardson. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History,  Lodge  and 
Roosevelt. 

The  Boy's  Parkman,  Hasbrouck 

Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery. 

Indian  Child  Life,  Eastman 

Indian  Scout  "alks,  Eastman 

Indian  Sketches,  Hulst 

Preparing  for  Citizenship,  Guitteau 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Domestic  Science,  Clark 

Boston  School  Kitchen  Textbook,  Lincoln 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  The 

Dross  Making  in  the  School,  Cooke  and  Kid... 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cook- 
cry,  Williams  and  Fisher. 

Exercises  in  Woodworking,  Slckels 

Easy  Experiments  In  Physics,  Smith 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Farmer 

Games,  Scat  Work,  and  Sense  Training  Exer- 
cises, Ilolton. 

-int  1916— vol  2 16 


141 
141 

1 

141 

141 
141 
141 

181 

261 

1 

110 


1 
3 
3 
110 
1 

1 
1 
1 

141 

141 

1 

1 
1 

1 


1 

1 

181 

1 

181 

1 

1 
110 


1 
174 
141 


1 
1 

1 
174 

1 

3 

261 

1 

1 


Unit 
price. 


$0.20 
.32 
1.25 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.38 
.40 
.83 

.80 

.56 
.45 


.52 
1.10 

.39 
.39 
.39 

.48 
.48 


.3'i 
.22 
.22 

.22 


.32 
1.05 
1.05 
.76 
.45 
1.05 
.18 
.20 
.45 

.20 
1.12 

.52 
.32 

.42 
.65 
.50 
.60 


.87 

.50 

1.32 

1.13 

.79 

.80 
.44 
.90 
1.30 


Point  of  delivery. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


books  foe  teachers— continued. 


Handbook  of  Home  Economics,  Flagg 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household 

Art,  Ellen  H.  Richards,  edited  by  Lucy  L. 

W.Wilson. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  S.  C.  Bryant. . 

Household  Science  and  Arts,  Morris 

Physics  of  the  Household,  Lynde 

Primary  Hand  Work,  graded  course  for  first 

four  years,  W.  Seegmiller. 
Morning  Exercises  for  All  the  Year,  J.  C.  Sin- 

delar. 
Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupations  for  Pri- 

nary  Grades,  Mary  Gilman,  Elizabeth  B. 

Williams. 
Primary    Manual  Work,   first   and   second 

grades,  Ledyard. 
Home  Nurses'  Handbook  in  Practical  Nursing, 

Aikens. 
Reference  Handbook  for  Nurses,  Beck,  3d  ed. . 
King's  Series  in  Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  as 

follows: 

Elements  of  Woodwork 

Elements  of  Construction 

Constructive  Carpentry 

Inside  Finishing 

Handbook  for  Teachers 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,  Harper 

Bird  Guide,  Land,  Reed 

Bird  Guide,  Western,  Reed 

Bush  Fruits,  Card 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  Eckles 

Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Davenport. 

Farm  Management,  Warren 

Farm  Poultry,  revised  edition,  Watson 

Farmstead,  The,  Roberts 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees 

Forcing  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Garden  Making,  Bailey 

How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  French 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book,  Bailey 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King 

Milk  and  its  Products,  Wing 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Hodge 

Nature  Study  with  Common  Things,  Carter. . 

Nursery  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Poultry  Culture, 

Robinson. 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growmg,  Bailey 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry ,  Lewis 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears 

Pruning  Book.  The,  Bailey 

Rural  School  Agriculture,  Davis 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  Fairchild 

School  and  Home  Gardens,  Meier 

Sheep  Farming,  Craig 

Sixty    Lessens   in   Agriculture,    Buffum    & 

Leaver. 

Soil,  The,  King 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman 

Biggies  Farm  Library: 

Bee  Book 

Berry  Book 


1 
181 


141 
3 

181 

15 


181 
35 

58 


1 

1 
1 
1 
219 
1 
1 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
181 
181 
219 
219 
219 
219 
110 
3 
219 
181 
219 
219 

219 
219 
219 

219 
219 
219 
181 
110 
181 


219 

219 


3.65 
.80 


.80 
.48 
1.00 
.75 

.48 

.40 


1.32 
1.10 


.45 
.55 
.55 
.60 
.80 
1.12 
.53 
.66 
1.20 
1.28 
1.00 
1.40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
1.00 
1.12 
1.32 
.75 
1.60 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
.48 
1.20 
1.50 
1.20 
2.00 

1.00 
1.40 
1.60 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
.70 
.94 
.64 
1.12 
.47 

1.20 
1.00 

.39 
.39 


Chicago. 
New  York. 


(See  Appendix.) 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


1  Farm  and  Garden. 
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Awards. 


20 

22 

21 

14 

10 

IS 

8 

17 

17 

15 

4 

4 

20 

4 

4 

10 

2 

4 

4 

4 

If. 

80 

r> 

lit 

14 

6 

in 

15 

9 

11 

4 

2 

11 

2 

11 

8 

30 

(,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

0 

8 

5 

48 

86 

17 

11 

9 

fi 

37 

16 

6 

6 


Articles. 


books  for  teachers — continued. 

Biggies  Farm  Library— Continued. 

Cow  Book 

Garden  Book 

Horse  Book 

Orchard  Book 

Pel  Book 

Poultry  Hook 

Sheep  Book 

Swine  Hook 


PEDAGOGY. 


All  the  Children  of  All  the  People,  Smith 

Blackboard  Reading,  Moore 

Everyday  Problems  in  Toaching,  O'Shea 

Child,  The,  Tanner 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  Johnson 

Educaf  ion .  Thorndike 

Great  American  Kdueators,  Winship 

Handbook  on  Vocational  Education,  Taylor. 

History  of  Education,  Seeley 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

How  to  study,  tfcMurray 

How  We  Think,  Dewey 

In  the  Child's  \\  orld,  1'oulsson 

Language  Games  for  all  Grades,  Deming 

Recitation,  The,  Hamilton 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes,  Hailman 

Stars  and  Stripes,  Stewart 

Training  of  Children,  The,  Dinsmore 

Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,  Schaefler.. 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Hoys,  Weaver 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Laselle  &  Wiley 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Weaver 

Vocational  Education ,  ( I  illette 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education, 
Sued den. 

Education  for  Efficiency,  Eliot 

The  Meaning  of  Infancy,  Fiske 

Moral  Principles  in  Education,  Dewey... 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Education,  Cub- 
bcrly. 

ETHICS. 


Ethics  for  Children,  Cabot 

Ethics  for  Young  People.  Everett 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  Stall. . . 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  Stall. .. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,  Allen.. . 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know,  Allen 

Young  Folks  Hook  of  Briquette,  Griffin 

Hoy  Scouts  of  America,  Handbook 

Campflre  Girls  of  America,  Handbook 

Systematic  Moral  Education,  Clark 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Free  G  ymnast  [CS,  Bel  Z 

Lighl  Gymnastics,  Betz 

Gaines  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and 
Gymnasium,  Bancroft. 

Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises,  New- 
ton. 

Gymnastics,  Stories,  and  I  Mays,  Stoneroad 

Right  1  )ress,  Rcilly 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


181 

1 

1 

23S 

110 

181 

3 

181 

3 

261 

141 

12s 

35 

26 

1 

35 


3 

1 

1 

111 

26 

3 

111 

141 
141 
141 

itl 


Ml 

111) 

1 

1 


181 

1 


12s 
1 


Unit 
price. 


$0.30 
.  39 
.39 
.39 

.39 
.39 
.3!) 
.39 


1.88 
.43 

1.07 
1.00 

.72 
1.00 

.40 

.80 
1.00 

.80 
1.00 

.80 
1.55 
2  .  52 
1.00 
1.40 


Point  of  delivery. 


.80 
1.00 
.79 
.68 
.62 
.80 

.28 

.28 
.28 

.2s 
.28 


1.00 
.40 
.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 


.80 


1.20 
.99 


.60 
.43 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

(  hicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  Now  York. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Chicago. 

( See  \  ppendix.) 

Chicago. 


No  award. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


»  Teacher's  edition. 


*  With  cards. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


SCHOOL  SDPPIIES. 


3,000 

178 

310 

182 

202  boxes.... 

106 

2,071  boxes.. 

402  boxes 

17,172 

17  sets 

208  sets,  S100 
17  sets 

41  boxes 

12 

6 

15 

3 

2,056  pairs. . . 

11 

4 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

7 

2 

8 

iY.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.Y. 

35 

3 

1............ 

4 

5 

5 

3 

20 

4 

59  pads 

34  pads 

32  pads 

16  pads 

24  pads 

67  pads 

124  pads 

39  pads 

38  pads 

40  pads 

40  pads 

47  pads 


Blackboard  erasers,  noiseless  and  dustless. . 

Blackboard  composition,  green,  3  by  5 j 

Bibles,  medium  size: 

Revised  version 

King  James  version 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
pairing music,  drawings,  or  any  printed 
matter). 

Call  bells 


55 
97 
14 

212 
212 


$0.04 
s  1.  2462 
2  1.05 

.27 
.24 


Crayons,  chalk: 

White,  dustless 

Colored,  assorted 

Composition  books,  for  ink 

Eye  cards,  for  illiterates 

Educational  toy  money 

Geometrical  surfaces  and  solids  for  schoolroom 
use. 

Rubber  printing  outfits 

Cabinets  of  weights  and  measures,  with  lock... 

Globes  of  the  world,  18  inches  in  diameter 

Globes  of  the  world ,  12  inches  in  diameter 

Globes  of  the  world,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
papier-mache\ 

Kmdergarten  scissors,  blunt  points 

Maps,  wall: 

A  ri  /.ona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

M  innesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

United  States,  large 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Europe 

Asia 


175 

277 
97 
97 


».12 

.1225 

3  .  686 
3  .  0284 


35 

35 

26 
35 
212 
212 


.16 

.83 

1.80 
7.80 
8.80 
4.14 
(4) 


A  frica 

Australia 

North  America 

South  America 

Individual  outline  maps,  9§  by  11$  inches  (in 
pads  of  50),  as  follows: 

North  America , 

South  America , 

Europe 

Australia 

Asia 

Africa 

United  States 

United  States,  sectional — 

Section  1.  North  Atlantic  States 

Section  2.  South  Atlantic  States 

Section  3.  North  Central  States 

Section  4.  South  Central  States 

Section  5.  Western  States 

Blackboard  outline  maps,  United  States,  78  by 
50  inches. 

1  Awarded  100  pieces  only. 

»  Awarded  78  pieces. 

»  Only. 

* "  Globes  of  the  world,  12  inches  in  diameter,' 

*  With  case. 

•  And  spring  rollers  with  dust-proof  covers. 
7  Without  cases. 


35 

97 
97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

212 

97 

97 

97 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 


238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 

212 
212 
212 
212 
212 
97 


5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 

M. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 
5  3  2. 

6  3. 

6  4. 

6  4. 

6  3. 

6  4. 

6  4. 


.055 

.1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
1266 
50 
1266 
1266 
1266 
20 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 


.18 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
7  3 1.  8636 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Chicago. 

Danvers,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or  New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


Chicago  or  New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


selected  to  fill  this  item. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

28 

school  supplies— continued. 

New  Testament,  medium  size,  revised  version. 
Pencil  sharpeners,  lead 

212 
26 
97 

$0.11 

.82    . 
1.2718 

Chicago. 
Do. 

237 

Do. 

375  pounds 

6,595  pounds... 
167,700  sheets... 

276,400  sheets... 

133TST  dozen.. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

97 
97 

97 

97 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

i . 0453 
i . 0453 

1.0804 

1.0667 

.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 

Practice  paper,  small,  Spencerian   (per  100 

sheets). 
Practice  paper,   large,   Spencerian   (per   100 

sheets). 
Rules,  wood,  12-inch 

11 

Perry  pictures,  22  by  28  inches: 

Angel  Heads,  Reynolds 

Do. 

12... 

A  June  Morning,  Loveridge 

Do. 

6. 

An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Bonheur 

Do. 

13... 

Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur 

Do. 

5 

Calling  the  Ferryman,  Ridgeway  Knight.. 
Leaving  the  Hills,  Farquharson 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

5 

Children  of  Charles  I,  Van  Dyck 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 
Do. 

12... 

Under  the  Elms,  Loveridge 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 

9 

An  Off  Shore  Breeze,  Rose 

8 

Forest  Pool,  B.  Lambert 

Do. 

7 

Evening's  Cooling  Shades,  Chwala 

Queen  Louise,  Richter 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage,  U.  Ball 

Do. 

3 

Hosea,  Sargeant 

Do. 

6 

Grand  Canal 

Do. 

«.... 

Princes  in  the  Tower.  Millais 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 
Do. 

15 

On  the  Prarie,  Dupre 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 
.445 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
2.38 

17 

Pharaoh's  Horses,  Herring 

14 

Return  to  the  Farm,  Troy  on 

Do. 

25 

Sir  Galahad,  Watts 

Do. 

15 

Stag  at  Bav,  Landseer 

Do. 

7 

Saint  Cecelia,  Narijok 

Do. 

18 

The  Gleaners,  Millet 

Do. 

6 

The  Sanctuarv,  Landseer 

Do. 

11 

The  Shepherdess,  Lerolle 

Da 

3 

Portraits: 

Bryant.  William  Cullen 

Do. 

10 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

Do. 

6 

Garfield,  James  A 

Do. 

2 

Handel 

Do. 

4 

Holmes,  Oliver  W 

Do. 

8 

Jefferson,  Thomas 

Do. 

2 

Lee,  Robert  E 

Do. 

1 

Lafayette,  General 

Do. 

25 

Lincoln.  Abraham 

Do. 

17 

Longfellow,  Henrv  W 

Do. 

3 

Shakespeare 

Do. 

1 

Schubert 

Do. 

32 

Washington,  Gen.  George . . . 

Do. 

9 

Washington,  Martha 

Do. 

5 

Webster,  Daniel 

Do. 

4 

Whittier,  John  G 

Do. 

207 

Do. 

Only. 


»  Union  No.  2. 
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1916,  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  under- 
enameled  ware,  wagons,  schoolbooks, 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 
[Listed  from  Bradley's  Kindergarten  Material  Catalogue.] 


Awards. 


7  boxes. 


5  boxes. 
2  boxes. 


boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes, 
boxes. 


49  boxes. 
62  boxes. 


118  packages. 
101  packages . 
79  packages . . 
95  packages . . 
91  packages.. 
72  packages . . 

104  packages . 
88  packages . . 
87  packages . . 
85  packages . . 
74  packages . . 
72  packages . . 

83  packages . . 
78  packages . . 
57  packages . . 
57  packages . . 

54  packages . , 

55  packages . 


95  packages . . 
97  packages . . 
74  packages . . 
56  packages . . 
250  packages . 


1,997. 
1,654. 
1,987. 
1,827. 
1,466. 


365  packages . 
262  packages . 


85  dozen 

76  dozen 

64  dozen 

203  packages . 
189  packages . 


Articles. 


(These  or  equal.) 


First  gift . 


Second  gift 

Third  gift 

Seventh  gift,  as  follows: 
Tablets  (wood)— 

A 

B 

C 

1) 

E 

G 

H 

K 


FARQUETRY. 


Assortment  No.  6A . 

....do 

Circles: 

R 

O 

Y 

G 

B 

V 

Squares: 

R 

O 

Y 

G 

B 

V 

Equi  Tri.: 

R 

O 

Y 

G 

B 

V 


PAPER   FOR   STRINGING. 


o 

G 

B 

R,  W,  B,  assorted. 


SEWING  CARDS. 

Cards,  5^  by  5£: 

Sistine  Madonna  plain  ribbon. 

Washington 

Lincoln 

Valentine 

Easter 

do 

Blank  sewing  cards: 

4by5£ 

5by5 


Catalogue 
No. 


WEAVING. 

Schute  weaving  cards: 

4-inch  disk 

6-inch  disk 

Bodkins  for  Schute  weaving  cards 

R  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  §  by  J,  alternating. 
O  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  J  by  \,  alternating. 


2000 
2003 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 


2144R 
21440 
214  h; 
211 1U 
2144D 


193-E-l 

193-E-9 

193-E-10 

193-E-14 

193-D-807 

193-D-816 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


1029-R 
1029-O 


35 


Unit 
price. 


HO.  75 


.45 
.15 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 


0075 
0075 
,0075 
,0075 
,0075 
,0075 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago     o:    New 
York. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL— Continued. 


Awards. 


357  packages . 
265  packages . 
173  packages. 
801 


80  packages . . 
80  packages.. 


161  packages . 
158  packages . 
104  packages . 


60  packages . . 
55  packages . . 

70  packages . 
55  packages . 


565  pounds 

27  dozen.. 
7  dozen . . . 

12  dozen.. 
3  dozen . . . 


64  packages . . 
44  packages.. 

26  packages . . 

7  boxes 


223  boxes. 
524  laps.. 


63  dozen . 


18J  dozen . 
48£  gross . . 

9 

124 

58 

172  sets . . , 


Articles. 


weaving— continued. 

R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  7  by  7,  tints  and 
shades  and  grays. 

R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  4f  by  4f,  tints  and 
shades  and  grays. 

R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  |  by  \  slits,  alter- 
nating. 

Weaving  needles,  Ball's  patent , 


MRS.   HAILMAN'S  GRADED   MATS. 

4  by  4,  with  6  strips 

4  by  4,  with  10  strips 

PAPER  CUTTING. 

Squares: 

4  by  4,  white 

4  by  4,  red,  tints  and  shades 

4  by  4,  orange 

4  by  4,  assorted  colors 

Equi.  Tri.: 

4  by  4,  coated,  assortment  A 

4  by  4,  green,  tints  and  shades . . . 
Circles: 

4  by  4,  coated,  assortment  A 

4  by  4,  red,  tints  and  shades 


CLAY  MODELING. 

New  process,  clay  flour  (5  pounds  in  a 

box). 
Modeling  tools: 

Figure  1 

Figure  2 

Modeling  boards: 

No.  I,7bv9 

No.2,9by  12 


RINGS  FOR  RING  LAYING. 

500  rings,  gummed,  1-inch,  in  reg.  box. 
500  rings,  gummed,  lj-iuch,  6  colors, 

tints  and  shades. 
500  rings,  2-inch,  6  colors,  tints  and 

shades. 
Soldered  rings,  1, 1£,  and  2  inch , 


WORSTED   AND   SILKATEEN. 


Assorted  colors,  silkateen 

Germantown  worsted  of  R,  O,  Y,  G, 

B,  V,  black,  white,  lighi-brown, 

gray  1,  and  gray  2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Needles,  Nos.  18,  20,  23,  and  25. 
Needles  perforating: 

Medium 


Coarse 

Pricking  cushions 

Hooks,  to  suspend  drawings,  etc. . . 
Studio  paper  cutter,  10-inch  blade. 

Yardsticks , 

Educational  clock  dial,  12-inch 

Sectional  animals  (in  box) 


Catalogue 
No. 


1030 
1110 
1140 


1201 
1205 


209 
211R 
2110 
211H 

212X 
212G 

213  X 
213R 


457 


454 
454 


455 
455 


112 

112 


112 

110 


195  A 
198A 


171 

171A 

173 

37 

4259 


4193 


No. 

of 
con- 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

35 

$0.11 

35 

.075 

35 

.075 

26 

.03 

35 

.15 

35 

.15 

35 

.05 

35 

.12 

35 

.12 

35 

.12 

35 

.18 

35 

.18 

35 

.18 

35 

.18 

35 

.16 

35 

.19 

35 

.19 

3o 

1.00 

36 

1.12 

35 

.30 

35 

.49 

35 

.40 

35 

.075 

26 

.045 

35 

.26 

35 

.30 

35 

.90 

35 

.52 

35 

1.20 

35 

.05 

26 

.145 

35 

.07 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago    or     New 
York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


Chicago    or    New 
York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 

Chicago    or    New 
York. 


Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Chicago 
York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Chicago 

York. 


or    New 


or     New 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL— Continued. 


r 

No. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

Catalogue 
No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

miscellaneous— continued . 

1 89  sets 

Sectional  birds  (in  box) 

4194 

4264 

35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

$0.07 
.35 

.12 
.12 
1.10 
.15 
.20 

Chicago    or 

York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

3fi  

Dissected  map  of  United  States,  15  by 

22,  in  wood. 
Ludington's  picture  problems: 

Parti 

4"  sets  .. 

40  sets  . 

Part  2 

is;1;  dozen 

Primary  peg  boards,  square  form . . . 

Round  pegs,  6  colors ! 

36  sets 

Dushane's  figure  cards i 

BOOKS. 

7 

Kindergarten  Chimes,  Kate  Douglas 

Wiggin. 
Songs  and   Games  for  Little  Ones, 

Harriet    S.    Jenks    and    Gertrude 

Walker. 
Finger  Plavs,  Emilie  Poulson 

(See  Append 

Chicago    or 
York. 

Do. 

(See  Append 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

x.) 

8      

35 
35 

1.35 

.80 

10 

146  packages... 

80  packages 

122  packages . . . 

81  packages 

Bradley's  tinted  drawing,  consl ruc- 
tion, and  mounting  papers,  12  by 
18,  in  packages  of  50  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows: 
No.  1,  light  brown 

X.) 

No.  4,  gray  blue 

No.  7,  light  gray 

No.  8,  blue 

137  packages... 
126  packages . . . 
121  packages . . . 

No.  12,  green 

No.  14,  red 

No.  20,  gray 

RULED  DRAWING  PAPER. 

61  packages 

25  sheets,  17  by  22,  J-inch  squares 

134 

35 

.25 

Chicago    or 
York. 
Do. 

New 

44  packages 

25  sheets,  17  by  22,  1-inch  squares 

136A 

35 

.25 

UNRULED   MOUNTING  SHEETS. 

344  packages . . . 

12  leaves,  7  by  7,  white  bristol 

STRAWS  AND  STRINGING. 

76 

35 

.06 

Do. 

33  M 

Straws,  \  inch  long,  waxed 

463B 
463C 

35 
35 

.19 
.26 

Do. 
Do. 

43  M 

Straws,  \  inch  long,  colors 

GUMMED  PAPER  DOTS. 

35  M 

Squares,  in  envelope,  6  colors 

459 
459A 
459C 
459E 

35 
35 
26 
35 

.12 

.12 

.045 

.10 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Chicago    or 

47  M... 

Circles,  in  envelope,  6  colors 

163  hundred 

Silver  stars 

141  hundred — 

United  States  flag 

New 

STICKS. 

York. 

27  M 

5  inches,  plain  sticks 

90 
92 
103 
471 

35 
35 
35 
35 

.14 
.11 
.45 
.055 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

92  boxes 

Six  colors,  from  1  to  5  inches  in  length.. 
Round  shoe  laces,  black 

PAPER  STRIPS  FOR  LACING. 

\  inch  wide,  6  colors 

430A 
431A 
434A 

35 
35 
35 

.08 
.11 
.11 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

52  packages 

1  inch  wide,  6  colors 

75  packages 

J  inch  wide,  R,  W,  B 

DISCONNECTED  SLATS. 

41  hundred 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  6  colors 

413 
411 

35 
35 

.18 
.11 

Do. 

it  hundred 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  plain 
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school  desks,  etc. — ■Continued. 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

Catalogue 
No. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

51  sets 

JOINTED  SLATS. 

Of  8  links 

422 

425 

424 

35 

35 
35 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
18 
10 
10 
10 

199 

199 
199 

6 
6 

$0.08 

.12 

.20 

1.80 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

3.00 

2.90 
2.80 

3.00 
2.86 

40  sets 

York. 
Do. 

Do. 

2°9 

SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  sinde: 

Chicago. 
Do. 

184 

151 

Do. 

67 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old . 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

50 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single: 
No.  1 

Do. 

40 

No.2 

Do. 

25  . 

No.3 

Do. 

13     . 

No.  4 

Do. 

3... 

No.5 

Do. 

43...            

Desks,  school,  single,  adjustable: 

Minneapolis  or  St. 

47 

Medium;  cover  3  to  5  regular  desks . 

Paul. 
Do. 

30     . 

Do. 

70 

Desks  and  chairs,  steel,  adjustable, 
single: 
1  or  A,  for  scholars  10  years  up 

G  r  a  n  d  Rapids, 

10 

3  or  B,  for  scholars  6  to  11  years... 

Mich. 
Do. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Mar.  15,  1916,  for  groceries,  enameled  ware, 
chinaware,  leather,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  glass,  oils,  paints,  tinware,  stoves, 
hardware,  etc. 

[Bids  opened  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Awards. 


107  pounds. 


4,395  pounds . . 

4,970  pounds.. 
79  dozen 


35,310  pounds.. 
119,150  pounds 
11,405  pounds. 

194  pounds 

622  dozen , 

353  pounds 

313J  pounds... 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Allspice,  ground 220 

Baking  powder |    153 

B arley ,  pearl I    220 

Bath  brick 252 

Beans: 

Choice  recleaned— 

White 

Pink 

Genuine  Mexican  or  Spanish 

Beeswax 

Bluing 

Candles,  6's 

Cassia  (cinnamon) 


32S 
165 
280 

220 


Unit 
price. 


JO.  1428 
2.1198 
1.104 
».  122 

.0483 

.65 


Point  of  delivery. 


.36 
«.84 
M025 
•  .  2346 

2.211 


jsan  Francisco. 

^Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 
Seattle. 


No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 


1  In  i-pound  tins. 

2  In  1-pound  tins. 
In  i-pound  tins. 


*  Tablet  form,  wooden  tubes,  12  in  a  box;  price  is  per  dozen  wooden  tubes 
6  Granite  mining  candles,  6's. 
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GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


720  pounds 

1,191  pounds.. 

98  pounds 

2,182  pounds.. 

36,101  pounds . 
2,837  pouuds.. 

215i  pounds... 
416  dozen  cans. 


1,425  pounds. 
3,400  pounds. 
325  pounds.. 


155  pounds. 
458  bottles.. 
560  bottles.. 


364  pounds 

7,950  pounds . . . 

30,800  pounds . . 
351  pounds 


4,965  pounds... 

27,585  pounds . . 

11,844  pounds.. 

783  dozen 

294  gross 

42  barrels 


1,081  dozen  cans 

185  pounds 

508  pounds 

13,000  pounds.. 

44,520  pounds.. 

36,360  pounds . . 
56.375  pounds.. 

4,120  gallons.... 

5,170  gallons 

5,910  gallons.... 

70,250  pounds.. 
19,105  pounds.. 


27,500  pounds.. 
6,S00  pounds... 
32,500  pounds..! 


Articles. 


Cheese,  American. i 
Chocolate 

Cloves 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


237 


rCocoa,  in  4  and  1  pound  tins,  packed  in  strong  \ 
[    cases.  J 

Coffee,  green 

Cornstarch 

Cream  of  tartar 


Unit 
price. 


Fish: 

Canned    salmon,    Alaskan    Association 

standards,  medium  red,  in  No.  1  cans. 
Salted  salmon,  Alaska  blood  red — 

In  half  barrels  containing  100  pounds  net 
In  barrels  containing  200  pounds  net. . 
Cod,  dried,  boneless   strips,  in  5-pound 
boxes. 

Mackerel,  pickled 

Lemon  flavor 

Vanilla  sirup 

Ginger,  African,  ground 

Ham,  best  quality,  American  short-cut  hams, 
reasonably  lean,  in  prime  condition,  thor- 
oughly cured  and  smoked. 

Hard  bread 


Hops,  fresh,  pressed 

Lard,  pure  steam-rendered: 


In  5-pound  cans. 


In  10-pound  cans 

Macaroni,  domestic 

Lye,  concentrated,  granulated 

Matches,  safety 

Mess  pork 

Milk,  evaporated,  in  tin  cans,  "small' '  size. 
Mustard,  ground 


Pepper,  black,  ground 

Raisins,  seedless,  California  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas. 
Rice 


Salt: 

Coarse 

Fine 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gallons 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

In  15-gallon  kegs 

Soap: 

Laundry,  in  boxes  bound  with  iron  straps. 

Toilet- 
in  boxes  bound  with  iron  straps 

In  boxes  without  straps 

Soap  chips: 

In  50-pound  boxes 

In  100-pound  boxes,  strapped 

In  barrels 


237 

36 

188 

220 

252 


122 

122 
237 
267 

188 

312 


275 

205 
132 

312 

78 
312 

78 
303 

78 
252 

78 

298 

220 

220 
63 

121 

294 

188 


$0.  275 
2.302 
3.335 
2.2175 
».  2275 
<.  10625 
.  04375 
2.569 
3.579 

1.25 


.0798 

.149 
.1325 
.34 
2.185 
3.215 
5. 1923 


6.0115 
?.  048 
.17 

8.14 

9. 1425 
I".  13875 
». 1375 

.0525 

.58 

.50 
20.40 
12.77 
i'.39 

2.223 

3.245 

2.246 

3.269 
n.095 

15.0355 

.0047 
.0095 


78 
279 


279 
279 
279 


is.  0522 
17.055 


.07 

.06875 
.0675 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
•Portland. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 
Portland. 

rSan  Francisco. 
Seattle. 


No  award. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Los  Angeles. 

•Portland. 

San  Francisco. 


St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 

Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha. 
Seattle. 
Los  Angeles. 

►North  Portland,  Oreg. 

►San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  This  item  was  included  in  Chicago  letting. 

2  In  1-pound  tins. 

3  In  I  -pound  tins. 
<  Santos. 

6  Eastern  Star  brand. 

•  Awarded  10,700  pounds. 
» Awarded  20,100  pounds. 
»  Awarded  4,095  pounds. 

•  Awarded  870  pounds. 


io  Awarded  9,060  pounds. 

»  Awarded  18,525  pounds. 

i2  16-ounce  cans. 

w  6-ounce  cans. 

"  Early  October  delivery. 

15  Only. 

»« A  warded  33,160  pounds. 

i'  Awarded  37,090  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Mar.  15,  1916,  for  groceries,  enameled  ware, 
chinaware,  leather,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  glass,  oils,  paints,  tinware,  stoves, 
hardware,  etc. — Continued. 


GROCERIES    AND    PROVISIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2,129  pounds . . 

7,000  pounds.. 
6,780  pounds. . 
9.920  pounds. . . 
249,055  pounds. 
2,075  pounds... 
3,783  pounds... 


295  gallons 

170  gallons 

585  gallons 

400  gallons 

7,095  pounds.. 


Soda,  bicarbonate 

Soda,  washing,  as  fallows: 

In  50-pound  boxes,  strapped 

In  barrels 

Starch,  laundry 

Sugar,  granulated 

Tapioca,  pearl 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong 

Vinegar,  pure  cider  or  distilled  grain  vinegar 
with  a  minimum  strength  of  4  per  cent 
acetic  acid: 

In  new  5-gallon  kegs 

In  new  10-gallon  kegs 

In  new  15-gallon  kegs 

In  new  30-gallon  kegs 

Washing  powder  4 


115 

148 
148 
121 
121 
220 
148 


222 
222 
222 
222 


ISO.  0235 
.    2.029 

.019 
.0179 
3 . 0385 
3 . 0718 
.0841 
.201 


►St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CHINAWARE,  ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


16. 


252. 
497. 
124. 

107. 
103. 
58.. 


78r\  dozen . 
107T«     " 
424  dozen 


374.. 
120.. 
1,051. 


206. 
262. 


305  dozen. 
72  dozen. . 
239  dozen. 
79  dozen . . 
321  dozen . 

16  dozen . . 


97 

114 

76^  dozen . 

25j§  dozen. 
24 


93  dozen . . 
390  dozen . 
520  dozen . 
868  dozen. 
19 


White  enameled  ware: 

Chambers  with  covers,  size  9 I  by  5  inches. . 
Pitchers,  water— 

2-quart 

3-quart 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  5  quarts 

Washbowls,  diameter  not  less  than — 

15J  inches 

14"inches 

12  inches 

Chinaware,  semivitreous,  hotel: 
Bowls,  soup— 

1-pint . . '. 

1^-pint 

Cups,  coffee,  with  handle,  bowl  shape 

Dishes,  meat,  thick — 

About  15-inch 

About  17-inch 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oval,  thick,  about  12- 
inch,  without  covers. 
Pitchers- 
Pint 

Quart 

Plates,  rolled  or  welded  rim — 

Dinner,  about  9f  inches  in  diameter. . . 

Tea,  about  1\  inches  in  diameter 

Sauce,  about  5\  inches  in  diameter 

Soup,  about  9  inches  in  diameter 

Saucers,  coffee,  about  6|  inches,  rolled  or 
welded  rim. 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  "  Sun,"  No.  2 -. 

Crocks,  with  covers,  stoneware,  acid  fruit  glaze 
lining: 

1-gallon 

2-gallon 

3-gallon 

Cruets,  vinegar,  glass 

Globes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0,  standard. . 
For  tubular  street  lamps.  No.  3,  standard . . 
Jars,  fruit,  glass,  with  porcelain-lined  covers, 
complete: 

1-quart 

2-quart 

Extra  covers  for  above  fruit  jars 

Kxtra  rubbers  for  above  fruit  jars 

Lamp  shades,  porcelain,  7-inch  (for  student's 
lamps). 


320 


136 
136 

136 
320 
320 


311 
311 
311 

311 
311 
311 


311 
311 

311 
311 
311 
311 
311 

256 


311 
311 
311 
311 

136 


311 
311 
311 
311 
311 


$0.74 

.54 

3.69 

3  1.25 

3.55 
.41 
.28 


3.90 
3.99 
3.48 

3.225 
3  .32 

3.' 225 


.105 
.12 


3.59 
3.32 

3.80 
3.42 


.75 


.16 
.24 
.32 


.47 

.655 

.15 

.075 

.12 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Loui3. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


San  Francisco. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 


St. 


Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


JIn  1-pound  tins. 
2  In  Vpound  tins. 


» Only. 

<  This  item  was  included  in  Chicago  letting. 
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CHINAWARE,  ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


61 

219 

43 

4 

2-fa  dozen . . 
62-I3I  dozen . 
104  dozen . . 
58^  dozen . 
22  dozen... 

158rV  dozen 

2  dozen 

6  dozen 

40T«,  dozen . 
81t\  dozen. 

8  dozen 

47  Tylozen . 
16,%  dozen . 
108T»,  dozen 

132 

306T*T  dozen. 
52Tfc3  dozen. 

255  dozen . . 


Lamps: 

Bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup  and 
thumbscrew  for  reflector,  complete,  with 
glass  fount,  No.  2,  sun-burner,  and  chim- 
ney, and  8-inch  glass  reflector. 
Table,  No.  4  B.  and  H.  Radiant,  nickel- 
plated,  complete,  with  10-inch  opal 
dome  shade,  holder,  burner,  and  lead- 
glass  chimney. 
Student's,  No.l,  "Perfection,"  complete, 

with  opal  shade  and  chimney. 
Street,  tubular,  globe,  No.  3,  with  burner, 
complete. 
Lamp  chimneys,  pure  lead  glass: 
Sun-burner — 

No.l 

No.2 

For  "  Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamp 

For  No.  2  B.  and  H.  lamp 

Mammoth,  for  No.  5  B.  and  H.  Radiant 
lamp,  pure  lead  glass. 

For  No.  4  B.  and  H.  Radiant  lamp 

Lamp  wicks: 

No.  0 

No.l 

No.2 

For  "  Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamp — 

For  No.  96  B.  and  H.  Mammoth  lamp 

For  No.  2  B.  and  H.  lamp 

For  No.  5  B.  and  H.  Radiant  lamp 

For  No.  4  B.  and  II.  Radiant  lamp 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pitchers,  sirup,  glass,  approximately  1  pint, 

removable  metal  top. 
Tumblers,  glass,  plain,  medium,  heavy,  not 
less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
in  depth. 


311 


280 


320 
18 


320 
320 
320 
18 
320 

320 


280 


18 

280 


320 
136 
311 
311 

311 


$0.50 


1.63 


3.75 
3.65 


1.00 
1.05 
1.00 
1.08 
2.85 


.02 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.96 
.15 


.47 

».31 

.40 

2.00 

.36 


St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


FURNITURE   AND   WOODENWARE. 


440 

Baskets: 

Clothes,  whole  willow,  large 

40 

$1.23 

San  Francisco. 

4 

Measuring,  rattan  or  galvanized  iron— 
^-bushel2 

11 

1-bushel2 

7 

Bedsteads,  iron,  double,  6  feet  4  inches  long 
inside  and  4  feet  wide: 
Black  enamel 

262 

262 

262 
262 

262 
262 

7.05 
7.25 

5.15 
5.35 

5.15 
5.35 

Do. 

41 

White  enamel 

Do 

20 

Bedsteads: 

Iron,  single,  height  from  floor  27  inches, 
without  casters — 
If  black  enamel 

Do. 

If  white  enamel 

Do. 

68 

Iron,  single,  height  from  floor  17  inches, 
without  casters- 
Black  enamel 

Do. 

14 

White  enamel 

Do. 

With  casters ,  white  enamel 2 

Extra  springs  for  beds : 

Double2 

Single2 

13 

Bowls,  wooden, chopping,  round: 

14-inch 

89 
89 

.32 

.54 

Do. 

24 

17-lnch 

Do. 

Only. 


2  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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FURNITURE   AND   WOODENWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


544  dozen . 
87  dozen. 


104^  dozen . . 

63^  dozen.. 
50T67  dozen . . 
13 A  dozen. . 


101. 


4 

340 

105 

14T67  dozen . 
31  j$  dozen. 
12 


20 

43 

19,400  feet. 


179  gross. 
10 


47  dozen 

1,003       square 

yards. 
120 


63.. 
91.. 
518. 
180. 


81T\  dozen. 

475 

16 


795  pounds.. 
1,255  pounds, 
780  pounds... 
1 ,025  pounds . 
350  pounds... 
300  pounds... 


Articles. 


Brooms: 

Household,  5-sewed,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  pounds  per  dozen. 

Whisk 

Brushes: 

Scrub.  6-row,  10- inch,  Tampico 

Shoe,  horsehair- 
Dauber 

Polishing 

Stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Floor,  16-inch,  all  bristle  or  horsehair,  hard- 
wood, reversible  block,  screw  handle. 

Buckets,  well,  oak  * 

Bureaus,  with  glass,  with  dovetailed  drawers, 

side  guides,  and  brass  handles. 
Chairs: 

Typewriter,  oak 

Dining,  oak,  strong  and  durable 

Rocking,  oak,  strong  and  durable 

Solid  oak,  long  post 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back  * 

Wood,   office,   bow  back   and   back  set 
arms,  revolving  and  tilting,  with  casters. 

Chiffoniers,  oak,  without  glass 

Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever  3 

Clotheslines,  galvanized  wire,  No.  18,  hollow 
center,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

Clothespins,  spring 

Desks,  office,  medium  quality,  about  50  inches 

long,  32  inches  wide,  30J  inches  high. 
Desks,  teacher's,  medium  quality,  about  42 
inches  long,  32  inches  wide,  and  30^  inches 
high. 

Dusters,  counter,  bristle  or  horsehair 

Linoleum,  best  quality 

Machines,  sewing,  "  Family,"  with  cover  and 
accessories. 

Mats,  door,  steel,  size  18  by  30  inches 

Mattresses: 

Double,  76  inches  long,  48  inches  wide, 

with  a  boxing  of  4£  inches. 
Single,  76  inches  long,   32  inches  wide, 
with  a  boxing  of  4^  inches. 
Mirrors,  2-inch  plain  oak  frame,  bevel  plate 
glass,  glass  to  measure  not  less  than  15  by  18 
inches. 

Mopsticks 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each 

Rolling-pins,   12  by  2|  inches,  exclusive  of 

handle. 
Rope,  manila,  subject  to  actual  tare: 

£-inch 

i-inch 

|-inch 

3-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


265 

265 

18 

85 

85 

320 

195 


21) 


20 
llll 

20 
101 

173 
101 

20 


136 


18 
101 


101 


307 

20 

319 

136 
70 
70 

195 


285 
117 
136 


Unit 
price. 


(l) 

(2) 

$1.40 

.75 
1.65 
1.35 

.72 


7.92 

3.75 

1.24* 

2.955 
15.35 
7.90 
5.10 

6.60 

"5"."30" 


.32 

18.50 


13.25 


6  .  845 

U.15 

14.75 
5.75 
4.00 
3.10 
1.09 

(8) 

.98 

6.105 


.19 

.185 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 


Point  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 


Portland,  Oreg. 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


'  $3  anv  quantity,  shipment  f.  o.  b.  outgoing  cars,  Wichita,  Kans.;  $3.25  five  or  more  dozen  shipments 
f.  o.  b.  Omaha,  Nebr.;  13.15  carload,  no  less  than  500  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Omaha,  Nebr.;  $3.65  five  or  more  dozen 
each  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  terminal  points,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle, 
Wash. 

2  $1.10  any  quantity,  shipment  f.  o.  b.  Wichita,  Kans.;  $1.30  any  quantity,  shipment  f.  o.  b.  all  other 
points. 

» Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 

*  Burlapned. 

6  Only. 

8  Awarded  500  square  yards  only. 

7  Awarded  503  square  yards. 

8  In  lots  of  one-half  gross  or  more,  $1.75  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Chicago;  in  lots  smaller  than  6  dozen,  $1.«0  per 
dozen  f .  o.  b.  Freeport,  111. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

731  pounds 

61  dozen 

4 

Sash  cord,  braided  cotton,  J-inch 

18 
101 

247 

$0.25 
5.95 

6.40 

San  Francisco. 

Stools,  wood,  all-wood  seat,  height  18  inches. 
Tables: 

Do. 
Do. 

12 

Dining,  oak,  substantial,  6-foot  extension 

with  square  corners.1 
Oak,  strong  construction,  about  30  by  40 

inches.  > 
Oak,  strong  construction,  about  24  by  32 

inches.1 
Washboards,  double,  zinc: 

20 

9 

114 

18 

.35 

Do. 

171 

39 

Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 
glass. 

Washing  machines  (for  clothes),  extra  heavy.. 

Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame,  rolls  12  by  1$ 
inches. 

20 

18 
136 

2.80 

8.20 
23.27 

Portland,  Oreg. 

27 

37 

Do. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


5+J  dozen.. 

16  dozen... 
16  dozen... 
11  dozen... 

1  dozen 

If,  dozen.. 
1T\  dozen.. 

6,532  boxes 
3,360  boxes 

99 

22 


327 

120 

2y\  gross 

1  gross 

A  gross 

4  gross 

6/,  gross 

8r\  gross 

8A  gross 

6^  gross 

fcr*,  gross 

1TV  gross 

A  gross 

3  dozen  pairs. 
3  dozen  pairs. 
3  dozen  pairs. 


Awl  hafts,  patent,  shoemaker's  » 

Awls,  assorted: 

Patent,  pegging 

Regular,  harness,  sewing 

Patent,  sewing,  regular,  shoemaker's,  bent, 

No.  9. 
Round,    pad,  shouldered,   with    riveted 
handles. 

Saddler's,  collar,  with  riveted  handles 

Bits,   loose  ring,   japanned,   2$-inch,   heavy 
mouthpiece: 

If  jointed 

If  stiff 

Blacking,  shoe,  about  2\  by  f  inch  boxes 

Paste  polish,  black,  for  shoes,  about  2  by  J 

inch  boxes. 
Blankets,  horse,  square,  84  to  90  inches,  cotton 
and  wool  mixed,   approximate    weight    8 
pounds.  * 
Bridles,   riding,   russet   leather,   |-inch,    flat 
double  cheeks,  to  buckle  on  crown;  curb 
bit,  5-inch  shank,  with  curb  straps;  X  C, 
trimmings,    6-foot   reins,    1-inch,    to   loop, 
quirk  end;  leather  rosettes. 
Brooms,  stable,  16-inch  block,  with  handles. . . 
Brushes,  horse:  leather  backs,  oval  shape,  flat 
face,  approximately  4}  by  8|  inches,  gray, 
mixed  Tampico. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  with  roller,  malleable  iron, 

japanned,  1-inch. 
Buckles,  barrel,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron, 

japanned,  1^-inch. 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  ja- 
panned: 

$-inch 

f -inch 

5-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

l|-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  japanned: 

lj-inch 

11-inch 

2-inch 

1  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 


85 
149 
100 

160 

L60 


228 
228 
85 
LOO 


228 


228 
160 


228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 


228 

228 


$0.09 
.25 
.24 

3.00 

4.00 

.50 
.48 
.023 
.03$ 


1.5$ 


.44 
.40 


1.53 
2.65 


.51 
.57 
.68 
.82 
.94 
1.31 
1.55 
1.96 
2.37 

1.01 
1.04 
1.25 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 


Chicago  or  St.  Xouis. 


San  Francisco 
Do. 


Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Only. 
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HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC 

.—Continued. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

3^f  dozen 

85 

169 
169 
169 

228 
228 
228 
228 
160 

228 
149 

228 
228 
228 

160 
85 

85 
85 
85 

322 

100 
160 

322 
149 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

$0.89 

.28 
.35 
.42 

2.49 
2.72 
2.95 
2.27 
1.35 

1.49 

/    2.94 
\    s.89 

39.45 
35.41 
19.98 

.75 
.89 

2.48 
2.96 
1.48 

.4595 

1.35 
.335 

.399 
1.00 

.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 
.145 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago  or  St. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Chicago  or  St. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Chicago  or  St. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

DO 
Do. 

Cinchas,  3-inch.1 

Clips,  hame,  team,  polished,  |-inch,  2  holes, 

4^  inches  long,  wrought  iron.1 
Cockeyes,  triangular,  with  roller,  japanned: 

11  dozen 

W  dozen 

16  dozen 

1^-inch 

195           

Collars: 

Horse,  17  to  19  inches  by  half  inch , 

Louis. 

60 

Horse,  19^  to  21  inches  by  half  inch 

Horse,  21|  to  24  inches  by  half  inch 

Mule,  15  to  16J  inches  by  half  inch 

19 

63          

11^4  dozen 

100 

Currycombs,  stoel,  riveted  shank,  closed  back, 
8  bars. 

Halters,  all  leather,  5-ring,  sewed,  complete, 
with  tie  strap. 

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  sizes  18  to  22  inches,] 
wood,  high  top,  solid  steel  backs,  1  inchl 
holes,    holdback    plates    and    trimmings,  f 
Damascus  finish.                                              j 

Harness: 

Double,  complete — 

With  breeching 

Louis. 

18  pairs 

Louis. 

Without  breeching 

97  sets 

Hooks,  hame,  double  repair,  weight  4  pounds 

per  dozen.1 
Knives: 

Draw,  gauge,  brass,  improved. l 

3 

18             

17 

Round,  6^-inch,  oval  handle.  ' 
Shoe,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade. . . 
Straight,  harness  maker's,  white  handle  4. 
Leather: 

Dongola  kid,  full-size  skins.. 

Dull, 

HtV  dozen 

3^  dozen 

35  pounds 

175  pounds 

132  pounds 

5,480  pounds... 
52  sides 

G  lazed 

Calfskin,  to  run  1£  to  2f  pounds  per  skin, 

medium  thickness. 
Harness,  oak- tanned,  heads  on  (15  to  23 

pounds  per  side). 
Kip  (about  5-pound  skins) 

Lace,  "Indian"  tanned,  to  run  from  14  to 
20  square  feet  per  side,  per  square  foot. 

Sole,  hemlock  (18  to 25  pounds  per  side.)5 

Sole,  oak  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side): 

Needles,  harness,  egg  eye,  assorted,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Nails,  shoe,  wire,  clinching: 

Size  3-8    

93  pounds 

31V?  doz.  papers 

16  pounds 

51  pounds 

220  pounds 

96  pounds 

260  pounds 

65  pounds 

227  pounds 

15  pounds 

61  pounds 

19 

Size  3^-8 

Size  4-8 

Size  4^—8 

Size  5-8 

Size  6-8  .               

Size  6i— 8 

Size  7-8 

Pads,  sweat,  yellow  back,  white  face,  11-inch 
draft,  4  hooks,  common  hair  filling;  sizes 
for  collars  from  15  to  24  inches  (as  may  be 
called  for).1 

Oil,  neat's-foot: 

In  1-gallon  cans,  cased 

86  gallons 

328 
328 

.90 
.85 

10  gallons 

In  5-gallon  cans,  cased 

1  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 

2  Bolt. 

» Hook. 

*  Knives,  shoe,  square  point,  was  selected  to  fill  this  item. 

•  Leather,  sole,  oak,  was  selected  t»  fill  this  item. 


o 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

2  pounds 

13  pounds 

Rivets,  name,  Norway,  malleable: 

1-inch 

169 
169 

228 

228 

228 
228 
228 
228 

228 
228 

$0.10 
.10 

.125 
.15 

.03 
.035 
.045 
.065 

.11 

.1225 

San  Francisco. 

1-inch 

Do. 

Ring?  (hilter  loop  and  ring),  japanned: 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 

1^-inch  loop 

Rings,  harness,  malleable,  japanned: 

f-inch 

Do. 

s-incb ...                  

Do. 

26  dozen 

1-inch 

Do. 

lj-inch,  heavy 

Do. 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable,  japanned: 

l£-inch 

Do. 

lf-inch 

Do. 

Rosettes,  japanned,  nubia,  or  imitation  rub- 
ber, solid  back  and  loop  construction: 
li-inchi 

1  J-inch  i 

15  

Rules,  3-foot,  straight,  boxwood  i 

13.. 

Saddles,  riding,  with  horn,  heavy 

169 

31.30 

San  Francisco. 

Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight, 

pink  and  russet. i 
Slides,   breast   strap   and   snaps   combined, 

japanned,  nubia,  or  imitation  rubber: 
1  '.-inch 

228 
228 
228 

228 
228 
228 
228 
228 

1.10 
1.19 
1.28 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
3.18 
3.53 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 

2W  dozen 

A  gross 

-ft  gross 

2-inch , 

Do. 

Snaps,  harness,  square  loop,  japanned,  nubia, 
or  imitation  rubber: 
J-inch 

Do. 

|-inch 

Do. 

1-inch 

Do. 

*>&  gross 

ra  gross 

12  dozen 

Do. 

H-inch 

Do. 

Spots',  silvered,  f-inch: 

Standard 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Long  staple 

Staples,  hame,  with  burrs,  polished,  extra-long 
head,  \\  inches  wide  at  shoulder. i 

Stands,   malleable  iron,   counter,   regular   4 
lasts,  23  inches  high.' 

Stirrups,  solid  bent-wood,  width  of  tread  5 
inches.1 

Stones,  sand,  per  pound  i 

13 

10... 

0  pounds 

34  bundles 

Tacks,  shoo,  1-oimce 

85 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

.16 

.90 
1.05 
1.20 

2.80 
3.10 
3.40 

1.79 

1.54 

3.48 
4.60 
5.14 

San  Francisco. 

Taps,  heel,  best  quality  oak  leather,  in  bundles 
of  1  dozen  pairs: 

Small  size 

Medium  size 

Do. 
Do. 

28  bundles 

Large  size 

Do. 

52  bundles 

Taps,  sole,  best  quality  oak  leather,  in  bundles 
of  1  dozen  pairs: 
Small  size 

Do. 

60  bundles 

Medium  size 

Do. 

Large  size 

Do. 

20i  pounds 

15  pounds 

23  pounds 

11  dozen  spools. 

3T\  doz.  spools. 
16 

Thread : 

Harness,  No.  3,  black 

Do. 

Shoe,  white- 
No.  3 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

Linen,  hlack,  machine- 
No.  18 

Do. 

No.  40 

Do. 

No.  50 

Do. 

Tools,  claw,  with  riveted  handle  l 

Trace  carriers,  japanned: 

lHnch 

228 

228 

85 
85 

.37 
.44 

.74 
.74 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

1^-inch 

Do. 

450  balls 

Wax:  Small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and 
winter  temperatures: 
Saddler's ,  black 

San  Francisco. 

300  balls 

Shoemaker's,  brown 

Do. 

i  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

2 

Wheels,  overstitch,  stationary,  either  round 
or  octagon  carriage;  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  and  14 
stitches  to  the  inch,  as  may  be  called  for. 

169 

$0.85 

San  Francisco. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch 

Axle  grease , 

Bags,  grain: 

Seamless,  2^-bushel,  not  less  thn  12  pounds 
per  dozen. 

Burlap,  12-ounce 

Bags,  cotton,  for  flour: 

98-pound 

49-pound , 

25-pound 

Bush  hooks,  handled 

Corn  planters,  hand 

Corn  shellers,  hand,  medium  size 


Cultivators,  1-horse,  iron  frame,  5  blades,  with 

wheel. 
Diggers,  post-hole,  one  steel  blade,  iron  han- 
dle, or  combination  iron  and  wood  handle. 
Forks: 

Hay,  cast-steel,  4  oval  tines,  strapped  fer- 
rule, 5Hoot  handles. 
Manure,  cast-steel,  5  oval  tines,  strapped 
ferrule — 

Longhandies 

Short  D  handle 

Handles: 

Hayfork,  without  ferrule,  5-foot 

Plow,  left-hand,  straight,  If  by  2f  inches 

by  5  feet. 
Plow,  right-hand,  double  bend,  for  mold- 
board,  1|  by  2|  inches  by  5  feet. 
Shovel,  No.  1  grade- 
Long 

Short  D 

Spade,  No.  1  grade — 

D 

Long 

Harrows,  60  teeth,  \  by  8  inches,  steel,  with 

drawbar  and  clevises. 
Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  cast-steel,  6  to  7 

inches. 
Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  7i-inch, 
No.  1,  with  handle. 

Grub,  cast-steel,  oval  eye,  No.  2 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  approximately  14-inch, 
ball-bearing. 

Mattocks,  ax,  cast-steel,  long  cutter 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6 

pounds. 
Plows,  with  extra  share: 


8-inch,  cast-steel,  1-horse. 


2-horse— 
10-inch. 


12-inch. 
14-inch. 


"Breaker,"  with  rolling  or  standing  coul- 
ter, gauge  wheel,  and  extra  share. 

14-inch 2217 

Rakes,  wrought-steel,  handled,  12  teeth,  about 
12  inches  wide. 
1  With  lever.  2  Wood. 

4 If  shipped  elsewhere  than  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.or  Portland, 
will  be  allowed  from  South  Bend,  Ind. 


221 

103 


2S 


IS 

IS 

146 

18 

IS 


221 

18 


3S 


217 
217 

217 


.70 
.55 

.24 

.15 

.085 

.05625 

.04 

.70 

.75 

7.05 

5.50 

13.00 

.87 


2.50 
2.60 


2.60 


85 


3.10 


.36 

f  2  « 4.  20 

t344.80 

f  2  4  5.  55 
{  »  <  6. 15 
f  2  47.80 
l»«8.40 
f  2  <8.  70 
[349.30 

4  14.  70 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
San  Francisco. 


(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Do. 

San  Francisco. 

(See  Appendix.) 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Portland, 
Oreg. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

(See  Appendix.) 


3  Steel. 
Oreg., $1.25  per  100  pounds  freLjhi 


62657°— int  101.6  -vol  2- 


17 
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HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


43 

48 

13 

92 

959 

42 

28 

&H  dozen.. 
A  dozen... 
tV  dozen... 

7  dozen 

7/,  dozen.., 

28 

38 

3,475pounds 

46 


Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  No.  4 

Scrapers: 

Road,  2-horse,  size  No.  2 

Fresno 

Shovels,  steel: 

Coal,  D  handle 

Long-handled,  No.  2,  pound,  stiff  point ... 

D  handle,  No.  2,  square  point 

Sickles,  No.  3,  grain 

Scythes: 

Grass,  assorted,  34  to  38  inch 

Brush,  21  to  24  inch 

Weed ,  28  to  30  inch 

Scythe  snaths,  patent  ring 

Scythestones 

Spades,  steel,  No.  2: 

Long-handle 

D  handle 

Twine,  binder,  long  fiber  (sisal),  subject  to 

actual  tare.2 
Wheelbarrows,  all  iron,  tubular,  capacity  3 
cubic  feet. 


18 
221 


256 


$0.60 


4.50 

C1) 


3.90 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS. 


275  pounds. 
67 

15^,  dozen . 


264. 
406. 
121. 


18.. 
162. 


315  gallons. 


30.554  gallons. 
3,140  gallons.. 


11  boxes. 
3  boxes.. 
30  boxes. 
9  boxes. . 

12  boxes. 

7  boxes . . 
5  boxes.. 
3  boxes.. 
2  boxes.. 

8  boxes.. 
11  boxes. 

9  boxes.. 
9  boxes.. 
18  boxes. 
5  boxes.. 
9  boxes.. 
9  boxes.. 

7  boxes.. 

8  boxes.. 


Botax ,  powdered  3 

Brushes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch,  medium- 
long  stock,  s 

Marking,  bristle,  assorted,  1  to  6  3 

Paint,  wall,  all  bristles,  flat,  long  stock— 

3  mches  wide , 

4  inches  wide 

Paint,  all  bristles,  round  or  oval,  chisel- 
pointed  (sash  tools),  No.  6. 

Slating,  blackboard ,  6  inches  wide3 

Varnish,  flat,  all  bristles,  3  inches  wide, 

double  thick. 
Whitewash,  all  bristles,  3  rows,  8  inches 
wide,  medium-long  stock,  with  handle. 
Coal  tar,  in  tin  cans  containing  5  gallons,  cased. 
Gasoline,  to  be  delivered  in  tin  cans  contain-] 
ing  5  gallons,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by  con- 
tractor, or  in  steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government. 
58°  to  64°  Baume  at  60°  F.  J 

About  86  Baum6,  at  60°  F.3 

Glass,  window,  single  thick: 

8  by  lO3 

9  by  183 

10bvl23 


10  by  143. 
10bvl6  3. 
10  by  18  3. 
10  by  20  3. 
10  by  22  3. 
10  by  24  3. 
12  by  14  3. 
12bvl63. 
12  by  18  3. 
12by203. 
12bv243. 
12  by  26 3. 
12  by  28  3. 
12  by  30  3. 
12  by  32  3. 
12  by  36  3. 


328 


103 
280 


i  $14,  $14.50,  $15.25,  $16. 

*  This  item  was  included  in  the  Chicago  letting. 

» Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 


$0.30 
.50 
1.25 


.335 

.75 

.20 
s.18 
«.26 
*  .  185 
«.265 


Do. 

ISan  Francisco  or  L 
J    Angeles. 

Portland  or  Seattle. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


*  In  cans,  cased. 
6  In  steel  barrels. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  nj  Mar.  15,  1916,  for  groceries,  enameled  ware, 
chinaware,  leather,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  glass,  oils,  paints,  tinware,  stoves, 
hardware,  etc. — Continued. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2  boxes.. 
6  boxes.. 
25  boxes. 
19  boxes. 
6  boxes. . 

6  boxes . . 
11  boxes. 
10  boxes. 
10  box&s. 
25  boxes. 
i  boxes . . 

4  boxes. . 

5  boxes . . 

7  boxes. . 

5  boxes.. 

3  boxes.. 

8  boxes. . 
19  boxes. 
13  boxes. 
29  boxes. 
21  boxes. 

9  boxes.. 
3  boxes. . 
1  box... 

6  boxes.. 
1  box... 


15  boxes.. 

10  boxes.. 
5  boxes . . . 
lbox 

3  boxes. .. 
7  boxes . . . 

5  boxes . . . 

4  boxes . . . 
4  boxes . . . 

1  box 

11  boxes... 

9  boxes... 

10  boxes.. . 

6  boxes . . . 
6  boxes . . . 
3  boxes . . . 
3  boxes... 

2  boxes. . . 

3  boxes . . . 
10  boxes... 

29. 

136  papers. 


227  pounds. 
256  quarts. . 
314  gallons. 


r 59  gallons. 


95  pounds.. 
243  pounds. 


105  pounds 

65,150  pounds . . 
630  pounds 


Glass,  window,  single  thick— Continued. 

12  by  38» 

14  by  14i 

14  by  16 1 

14  by  I8i 

14  by  20 1 

14  by  22 1 

14by28i 

14  by  30i 

14  by  32 1 

14  by  36 1 

14  by  38 1 

14  by  42i 

14  by  48i 

15  by  18i 

15by20i 

15  by  24i 

15by28i 

15  by  32' 

15  by  34i 

15by36i 

15  by  40 1 

16  by  18 1 

16  by  20 1 

16  by  22i 

16by  24i 

16  by  26i 

Glass,  window,  double  thick: 

16bv36i 

16  by  44' 

18byl8i 

18by20' 

18  by  24' 

18bv3()i 

18  by  36' 

18  by  42i 

20  by  24  i 

20  by  26' j 

20bv48i I 

24  by  281 

24  by  321 

24  by  36i 

24  b'v  40 1 

26  by  38i 

2Sby30i 

28  1 )  y  32 1 

28  by  3H 

20 by  40i 

Glass  cutters,  diamond,  giazior's  sure-cut  stylo 

Glazier's  points,  zinc,  J-pound  papers 

Glue: 

Cabinetmakers',  sheet 

Liquid ,  prepared 

Hard  oil,  light,  in  cans  containing  1  and  5  gal 

Ions, cased. 
Japan,  house  painter's,  in  cans  containing  ] 

gallon,  cased. 
Lampblack: 

In  1-pound  papers 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strength,  in  cans  con 
taining  1 ,  2,  and  5  pounds. 
Lead: 

Red,  strictly  pure,  dry 


2,939  gallons... 
16,132  gallons... 


Whrte,  in  oil,  guaranteed  strictly  pure  car- 
bonate. 

Oakum,  plumber's,  not  spun 

Oil: 

Floor,  in  cans  containing  5  gallons 

Kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  point 
above  115"  P.,  to  be  delivered  in  tin  cans 
containing  5  gallons,  cased,  to  be  fur- 
nisbed  by  contractor,  or  in  steel  barrels 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 

1  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 

2  In  1-gallon  cans. 
•In  5-gallon  cans. 


195 

18 
328 

103 

213 


103 
150 


206 
206 


280 


299 


?0.12 

.12 

. 50875 
2.85 
3.80 

.35 


.12 
.12 


Omaha. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


,09S7 


San  Francisco  or  Selbv, 
Cal. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 


.08 


M5 
4.09 

5.16 


Do. 

San    Francisco  or    Los 
Angeles. 

■  Port  land  or  Seattle. 


'In  steel  barrels. 
1  In  cans,  cased. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Mar.  15,  1916,  for  groceries,  enameled  ware, 
chinaware,  leather,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  glass,  oils,  paints,  tinware,  stoves, 
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PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

270  gallons 

Oil— Continued. 

Lard,  strictly  pure 

34 

$0.79 

San  Francisco. 

5,480  gallons.... 

Linseed,  liquid  measure,  strictly  pure,  in 
cans  containing  5  gallons- 
Boiled  i       

1,445  gallons 

1,760  gallons 

740  gallons 

Lubricating  oils: 

Steam  cylinder 

231 

103 
328 

103 

103 

280 

18 

195 
328 

103 

195 

328 
328 
229 

328 
150 

328 

150 

328 
328 
328 

f     2.35 
3.43 
1     2. 375 
I     3. 455 

'.35 
h  s-2451 
\     K  295/ 

.20 
.22 
.17 
.036 

.0875 
.145 

.15 
.19 

.375 

.139 

.16 

.03875 
.075 

.79 

.04125 

.129 
.129 
.07 

}  St.  Louis. 

Gas  or  gasoline  engine,  cylinder — 

Light  

}  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Do. 

1,740  gallons 

Engine  or  dynamo- 
Light 

Do. 

Heavy 

Do. 

470  gallons 

758  bottles 

4,476  pounds .. . 
293  pounds 

120  pounds 

340  pounds 

109  pounds 

250  pounds 

71  pounds 

345  pounds 

382  pounds 

137  pounds 

12,150  pounds . . 

162  pounds 

117  pounds 

95  pounds 

73  rolls 

General  machine 

Do. 

Sewing  machine,  in  full  2-ounce  bottles 

Paints: 

Chrome  green,  medium — 

Dry 

Do. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2,  and  5  pounds. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium: 

Dry 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2.  and  5  pounds. 
Para  red,  medium,  in  oil,  in  cans  containing 

1  pound. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans 

containing,  1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 
Indian  red,  in  japan,  in  cans  containing  1, 

2,  and  5  pounds. 
Ocher,  French,  yellow- 
Dry 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2,  and  5  pounds. 
Prussian  blue,  in  oil.  for  tinting,  in  cans 

containing  1,  2.  and  5  pounds. 
Prince's  mineral,  finely  ground  in  pure 
linseed  oil,  in  cans  containing  25  pounds. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  contain- 
ing 1,  2,  and  5  pounds — 
13  urn  t 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
San  Francisco. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

San  Francisco. 

Raw 

Do. 

Venetian  red.in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  con- 
taining 1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 
Paper: 

Building,  waterproof— 

1-ply,    with    weight    commensurate 

thereto.6 
2-ply,    with   weights    commensurate 

thereto. 
3-ply,    with   weights    commensurate 

thereto. 
4-ply,    with   weights    commensurate 
thereto. 
Building,  rosin-sized— 

Light  weight 

Do. 

1,600  pounds... 

18 
18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

223 

7 1.15 
U.50 
7  2.85 

.024 

.024 

.024 

81.65 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Heavy  weight 

Do. 

41  rolls 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped 

Do. 

700  pounds 

Pitch :.. :.....„ 

» Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
3  In  barrels. 
3  In  cans  cased. 

*  Awarded  240  gallons. 

6  Awarded  500  gallons. 

•  Paper,  building,  waterproof,  2-ply,  was  selected  to  fill  this  item. 

7  500  square  feet  in  roll. 

8  Per  roll  of  50  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  oj  Mar.  15,  1916,  /or  groceries,  enameled  ware, 
chinaware,  leather,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  glass,  oils,  paints,  tinware,  stoves, 
hardware,  etc. — Continued. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  AND   GLASS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,530  pounds... 

830  pounds 

950  pounds 

60  pounds 

196  gallons 

712  gallons 

1,560  gallons 

400  pounds 

123  gallons 

4,830  pounds... 

Putty: 

103 
103 
103 
328 
103 

34 
103 
150 

150 

328 

328 
328 

$0.03 
.03 
.028 
.045 
.69 

.65 
.58 
.09 

.99 

. 01375 

.018 

.019 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  light  or  medium  color,  in  cans 

containing  1  gallon. 
Turpentine: 

In  cans  containing  1  gallon 

Do. 
Do. 

In  cans  containing  5  gallons 

Do. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  con- 
taining 1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 

Varnish,  wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  in  cans 
containing  1  gallon. 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted,  per  pound: 
If  in  barrels 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Do. 

If  in  wooden  drums 

Do. 

If  less  quantities 

Do. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


203 

821 

9Jf  dozen. 
19 

64 

24 

22 

20 

5 

29 

46  dozen... 
4 A  dozen.. 
24T\  dozen 

152 

7 

11 

46 

20 

28 

95 

94 

101 

141 

119 

157 

247 

47^,  dozen 


Boilers,  wash,  XX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom, 
size  about  21  by  11  inches,  iron  drop  han- 
dles, riveted,  heavy. 
Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  heavy,  full 

size,  14-quart,  i-inch  bail. 
Cans: 

Kerosene,  galvanized,  corrugated  sides, 

1-gallon.  common  top. 
M ilk  al  1  steel ,  32-quart .  ironclad ,  retinned . 
Coffeepots,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid  or  riveted 
spout: 

2-quart,  handle  riveted 

4-quart,  with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted. 
Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  XX  tin,  copper  bot- 
tom, with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted, 
11-quart. 

Coffeepots,  4-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  boilers,  6-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Colanders,  seamless,  steel,  16^  by  5£  inches 

Cups,  full  size,  XX  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
riveted  handle: 

^-pint 

Quart  2 

Dippers,  water,  l-quart;  XX  tin,  full  size, 
2-inch  oval  handles,  14  inches  long,  riveted.1 

Flour  sifters 

Kettles,  with  covers,  wrought-steel  hollow 
ware,  retinned: 

7-quart 

13-quart2 

16-quart ,  porcelain-lined 

Measures,  XX  tin,  with  full  rim: 

Pint 

Quart 

Pails,  water,  XXX  charcoal  tin,  wired  at  top, 
riveted  ears;  rivets  soldered  inside: 

10-quart 

14-quart,  with  3^-inch  bail  woods 

Pails,  milk,  sanitary 

Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27: 

12  by  19  by  4  inches 

15  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  |-inch  oval 
runners. 
Pans,  dish,  full  size,  XXXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned: 

14-quart 

17-quart 

Pans,  dust,  japanned,  heavy* 

Pans,  fry,  No.  4,   wrought-steel,  polished,  8 
inches  across  bottom. 


256 

18 

18 
18 

89 

89 

221 


IS 

18 
136 


136 


221 

136 
i36 


136 
136 


221 
256 
136 

136 
136 


136 
136 


136 


$1.38 

.41 

2.60 
1.76 


.29 
.40 
1.29 


.32 
.45 
1.85 


.64 


J.995 
i.'975" 


M8 
1.27 


.36 
.42 
1.49 

1.60 
1.85 


1.61 


Ml 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Only. 


2  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


31 

13 

17 

8 

2T\  dozen 

21 TV  dozen... 

27  dozen 

16T\  dozen... 

6  dozen 

22{§  dozen... 
8lT\  dozen... 

35 

34 

9 

4 

9 

19 

16 

12^,  dozen... 

59 

lbox 

7  boxes 

3  boxes 

6  boxes 

2  boxes 

31 

21^,  dozen... 

118 

216 

257 

3,795  pounds 


Pans,  fry,  extra  heavy,  wrought-steel: 

16  inches  across  bottom  i 

17  inches  across  bottom  i 

18  inches  across  bottom 

Pans,  fry ,  solid  cast  iron,  18  by  30  by  2\  inches  i. 
Pans,  tin,  milk,  full  size,  IXX,  seamless,  wide 

flange,  returned: 

1-quart 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart  i 

8-quart ' 

Plates,  IXX  stamped  tin,  about  9-inch: 

Baking,  deep,  jelly  l 

Pie,  deep  > 

Pots,  soup  stock,  hotel,  wrought-steel,  cov- 
ered, returned: 

6-gallon 

9-gallon 

Pots,  seamless,  soup  stock,  returned  inside  and 
outside,  with  faucet  and  strainer: 

6-gallon 

9-gallon 

14-gallon 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  TXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned: 

No.  20 

No.  40 

Spoons,  basting,  forged-steel,  returned,  about 
14-inch  handles. 

Strainers,  milk,  XX  tin,  12-inch 

Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches,  IC  (224  sheets  to  the  box)  l. 
14  bv  20  inches,  IC  (112  sheets  to  the  box)  i. 
10 by  14  inches,  IX  (224  sheets  to  the  box)  i. 
20  bv  28  inches,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box)i. 
14  by  20  inches,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box)  i. 

Trays,  tea,  oval,  hotel,  japanned,  20-inch 

Washbasins,  stamped  tin,   flat  bottom,   re- 
tinned,  11-inch. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  10}  inches  deep, 
inside   measurement,   corrugated   bottom, 
heavy  drop  handles: 
19|  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure- 
ment. 
21£  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure- 
ment. 
23£  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure- 
ment. 
Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 » 


L36 


2  $2.  89 


136 

136 
136 


136 
[36 


136 
L36 
136 


136 
136 

is 


136 
136 


89 


2  2.  69 
2  3.30 


2  5.37 
2  6. 05 

■  10. 15 


2.18 
2.26 
1.08 

.30 


2.32 
1.10 


1.00 
1.15 
1.30 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


513 

Dampers,  stovepipe: 

Size  6- inch 

285 
285 

38 
114 

18 
136 

136 
136 

3  SO. 0425 
3.06 

4.08* 
.19 

.08 

2.15 

2.39 

2.47 

Chicago    or    Freeport, 
111. 
Do. 

24 

Size  7-inch 

234 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  adjustable,  not  corrugated, 
No.  28  gauge: 
Size  6-inch 

San  Francisco. 

'cQ 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

168 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  corrugated,  one  piece,  not 
adjustable,  No.  28  gauge  iron: 
Size  6-inch 

Do. 

18 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

J25 

Hods,    coal,    galvanized,    standard,    riveted 
bottoms  or  pressed  in: 
16-inch 

Do. 

96 

18-inch 

Do. 

Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
Only. 


; In  bulk. 
1  Crated. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

2 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron,  deep  pattern,  15  inches 

diameter  inside 
Pipe,  stove,  uniform  color,  blue  steel,  No.  28 

gauge,  patent  lock,  grooved,  crimped,  and 

formed: 

136 

136 
114 
89 

136 

136 

136 

114 

38 

i  $1. 75 

.089 

.1075 

.72 

/ 1  5. 50 
\25.00 
/  i  6. 50 
\26.00 
/i  8. 85 
1  2  8.50 
/i  9.35 
\  2  8. 75 

14.85 

S 

} 
} 

1 

} 

1 
} 

} 
} 

1 

1 

1 
} 

>n  Francisco. 

2,086  joints 

252  joints 

79  dozen 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110 

pounds 
27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 

pounds. 
32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

pounds. 
37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190 
pounds. 
Stoves,  steel  box,  heating,  wood,  not  lighter 
than  22-gauge  steel,  with  cast  lining: 
22  inches  long 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

8 

8 

7 

28 

38  1    i  5. 70 
136      »6.60 

114  J1940 
114   \2  9.05 
136  1  3  14.60 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Stoves,  sheet  steel,  heating,  coal,  cast  lining, 
with  hot-blast  tube: 

15-inch  body 

Do. 

8     . 

17-inch  body 

Do. 

16 

Stoves,  heating,  18-inch,  air-tight,  sheet  steel, 
crated. 

Stoves,   heating,   coal,    14  inch   cylinder,   to 
weigh  not  less  than  135  pounds. 

Stoves,  heating,  combined  coal  and  wood,  22 
inches      diameter,     24-inch     heavy     steel 
drum,  to  weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds.* 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  out- 
side rods,  crated: 
32- inch 

136 
136 

114 
114 

/i  1.20 
\  2  1.05 
f  i  8. 15 
\2  7.65 

U2.50 
U9.70 

f  H5. 65 

Do. 
Do. 

2 

1 

12 

Do. 

4 

37-inch 

Do. 

3     

Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

8- inch,  oven  not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11 

inches,  to  weigh  about  240  pounds. 
9-inch,  oven  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12 

inches,  to  weigh  about  280  pounds. 
6-inch,  length  of  wood  18  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  14  by  16  by  11  inches,  to  weigh 

about  180  pounds. 
8-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  19  by  20  by  13  inches,  to  weigh 

about  270  pounds. 
9-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  21  by  22  by  14  inches,  to  weigh 

about  310  pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  6-lid  range,  with  large-sized 
fire  box. 

2 

114   \t 

,,„  1/H7.35 
16b   \2 16. 85 

,,„    Jill.  15 
1,50  liaiO.  65 

,,„  ill  14. 55 
1<J0   1213.80 

,,fi  J2  18.75 
136  j|U7.85 

...    H25.05 

Do. 
Do. 

15 

55 

Do. 

31-.-S 

10 

Do. 
Do. 

114 

\2  24.55 

Do. 

HARDWARE. 


2 
2 

4 

3 
3 
2 


Anvils,  wrought  iron,  steel  face: 

100-pound per  pound . 

140-pound do 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

1  i-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

Auger,  cast  steel,  hollow,  adjustable,  Bonney 
pattern,  to  cut  |  to  1  inch. 


316 

$0,125 

316 

.125 

18 

.42 

18 

.48 

18 

.70 

89 

.65 

i  Crated. 
*Uncrated. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

San  Ft  auctoco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


3  Crated  or  uncrated. 

*  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


57|f  dozen. 

23 

940  pounds 
3 

1 

1 

100  feet.... 
390  feet.... 
117  feet.... 

459  feet.... 

163  feet.... 
616  feet.... 
100  feet.... 
510  feet.... 

lOfeet 

280  feet.... 

460  feet.... 
100  feet.... 

100  feet.... 
350  feet.... 

240  feet.... 

85  feet 

15 

7fi  dozen . . 
3^  dozen.. 
3T\  dozen.. 
3]^  dozen.. 
6^  dozen.. 
Jfi  dozen.. 
2Tsj  dozen.. 
2Ta,  dozen.. 
4-iIj  dozen.. 
2,3j  dozen.. 
2/,  dozen . . 
4/T  dozen.. 
8^,  dozen.. 
6 

2050 

3000 

3900 

3300 

2450 

1400 

2200 

1975 

2600 

2775 

3450 

2725 

1600 

1500 

1600 

525 

1125 

500 

900 


Axes: 

Chopping,   single  bit,    Yankee   pattern, 
first  quality,  unhandled,  assorted,  3§ 
to  4£  pounds.1 
Hunter's,    inserted    or    overlaid    steel, 
handled,  No.  2. 

Babbitt  metal  (No.  4) 

Bells: 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished 

School  with  fixtures  for  hanging;  mount- 


To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds  > 

To  weigh  400  to  425  pounds l 

Belting,  leather: 
Single— 

1-inch 

lHnch 

1  :]-inch 

2-inch 

Double— 

2£-inch 

3-inch 

3Hnch 

4-inch 

4£-incu 

5-inch 

6-inch 

12-inclH 

Belting,  rubber: 
3-ply- 

3-mch 

6-inch 

4-plv— 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Bevels,  sliding  T,  10-inch,  metal  handle 

Bits,  auger,  cast  steel,  extension  lip: 

i-inch 

iVinch 

1-inch 

A-inch 

i-inch 

•iVinch 

g-inch 

H  -inch 

f-inch 

iiS-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Blades,  saw,  butcher's,  bow,  20-inch 

Blowers,  blacksmith's,  crank  motion,  12-inch 

fan,  complete. 
Bolts,  carriage,  per  100: 

ibyl 

ibyl* 

}by2 

iby2* 

*by3 

*by3* 

*by4 

gbyli 

?bv2 

*by2fe 

Ibv3 


18  |  $0.40 
18 

.05 


101 


113 
113 
113 
113 

113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
37 
113 


I  by  4. 
3  by  5. 
fby6. 
*by4. 
*by5. 
*by6. 
*by7. 
§by8. 
iby9. 


113 
113 

113 
113 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
89 
316 


.1333 
.155 

.17875 

.351 

.42125 

.4916 

.5616 

. 73875 

.82 

.985 


.162 

.2592 

.324 

.25 

.96 

.96 

.96 
1.08 
1.20 
1.32 
1.44 
1.68 
1.68 
1.98 
1.98 
2.20 
1.35 
9.02 


.36 
.36 
.39 
.43 
.46 
.50 
.54 
.68 
.72 
.79 
.86 
.97 


1.18 
2.00 
2.30 
2.60 
2.88 
3.16 
3.44 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Louis. 


St, 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


i  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


350.. 
650.. 
1125. 


16  dozen . , 
7-fa  dozen. 


1,000. 
1,500. 
1,800. 
1,100. 
1,400. 
650. . . 
900. . . 
1,600. 
2,200. 
1,500. 
1,550. 
1,000. 
1,750. 
300. . . 
650. . . 
2,100. 
1,250. 
1,600. 
1,050. 
1,425. 
750. . . 
1,350. 
450. . . 
900. . . 
200... 
700. . . 
300. . . 
600. . . 
1,300. 
650. . . 
1,225. 
350. . . 
500. . . 
450. . . 
550. . . 
750. . . 
950. . . 
250. . . 
800. . . 
150... 
1,125. 
450. . . 
600. . . 
150. . . 
1,100. 


1,500.... 
4,100.... 
3,400.... 
1,500.... 
1,700.... 
2,250 

i,6oo..:. 

500 

500 

750 

450 

18  dozen. 


Bolts,  carriage,  per  100— Continued. 

JbylO 

ibyli 

i  by  12 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-steel  or  wrought-iron 
barrel: 

5-inch 

8-inch 

Bolts,  machine;  made  of  refined  iron,  hot- 
punched  nuts,  per  100: 
ibyl 

ibyl* 

*by2 

iby2§ 

Jby3 

iby3i- 

Abyl 

Abyli 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

Aby3 

Aby3.^ 

Aby4 

A  by  4| 

Aby5 

fby2 

§by2J 

Iby3 

|by3i 

|by4 

fby4i 

|by5 

|by5£ 

Sby6 

iby6J 

|by7 

|by7i 

3by8 

Aby3 

Aby3.| 

it  by  4.... 

Aby4i 

Aby5 , 

Aby6 , 

Aby7 

iWH 

J  by  4 

£by4J- 

*by5 

*by5* 

|by6 

£by7 

iby8 

§by9 

ibylO 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 

Abyli 

A  by  if 

Aby2 

IbylJ 

iby2 

iby2^ 

£by3 

Aby2 

Aby2^ 

Aby3 

Aby3i- 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast-brass  bolt,  screw 
socket.1 


S3.  72 
4.00 

'  4.28 


.72 
1.44 


.58 

.58 

.61 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.71 

.75 

.79 

.85 

.88 

1.20 

1.28 

.85 

.92 

.98 

1.02 

1.09 

1.49 

1.57 

1.65 

1.71 

1.80 

1.85 

1.93 

2.00 

1.53 

1.62 

1.71 

1.80 

1.89 

2.07 

2.25 

2.07 

2.20 

2.30 

2.43 

2.50 

2.65 

2.88 

3.14 

3.37 

3.60 

.21 
.23 
.25 
.34 
.36 
.40 
.44 
.52 
.57 
.62 
.68 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


litems  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


55 

63  pounds 

90  pounds 

97  pounds 

126  pounds 

114  pounds 

19^  dozen  pairs 
53  dozen  pairs. . 
26^  dozen  pairs 

55  dozen  pairs. . 
16  dozen  pairs. . 
18  dozen  pairs.. 
32 dozen  pairs.. 
48  dozen  pairs. 
5  dozen  pairs... 

17 

11 

245  pounds 

600  pounds 

745  pounds 


37 , 

43 

30  pairs . 


4 

1  gross.. 
60  dozen . 

31 

1 


36  pairs . 


80  quires... 
44,194  sq.ft. 


Braces,  ratchet,  B.  B.  10-inch  sweep,  nickel 

or  rustless  finish. i 
Brads,  steel,  wire,  in  1-pound  packages: 

£-inch,  No.  20  gauge 

HQch,  No.  18  gauge 

1-inch,  No.  17  gauge 

lHnch,  No.  16  gauge 

l|-inch,  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  middle: 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

2i-inch 

Butts,  loose  pin,  steel: 

2h  by  2\  inches 

3"by  2|  "inches 

3  by  3  inches 

3£  by  3|  inches 

4  by  4  inches 

I ',  by  4  J  inches : 

Calipers,  spring,  6-inch,  Yankee  pattern: 

Outside 

Inside 

Calks,  toe,  steel: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

Catches,  cupboard,  wrought  steel,  bronzed, 

metal  knob. 
Chains: 

Log,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary 
hook  and  grab  hook;  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet,  as  required,  per  pound— 

•rVinch 

f -inch 

Trace,  7  feet  long,  about  10  links  to  the 
foot,  s^  wire  gauge,  with  ring  and  swivel. 

Well,  24  inches  long,  with  hook  and  ring 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  assorted  colors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  medium  size 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  cold,  octagon,  §  by  7  inches  . . 
Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  corner,  1-inch,  han- 
dled. 
Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
edges  beveled,  leather-top  handles: 

\  inch _ 

il-inch 

.',-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  framing,  oval  back, 
sharpened  and  handled: 

i-inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

Clamps: 

Malleable,  carriage,  10-inch 

Saw,  swivel,  9-inch  jaw 

Cleaver,  butcher's,  10-inch 

Clippers,  toilet,  B.  B 

Cloth: 

Emery,  assorted,  per  quire 

Wire,  for  screens,  galvanized,  14-mesh;  in 
full  rolls  of  100  linear  feet. 

Corkscrews,  wood  handle,  cutworm  or  wire 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assorted 
sizes,  per  pound. 

Cutters,  bolt,  for  J-inch 

Dividers,  cast  steel,  wing: 

6-inch 

10-inch 


316 

18 

:',iti 


221 
89 


is 

18 

IS 

221 

18 
18 

136 

IS 


10. 18 
.11 
.085 
.07 
.065 

.50 
.80 
1.50 

.59 
.79 
.86 
1.26 
1.5(1 
1.96 

.51 

.51 

.058 
.067 
.058 
.075 


.075 

.0675 

.80 

.07 
.75 
.35 
.09 
1.25 


.36 
.44 
.55 

.52 

.60 
1.50 
1.35 

.60 
.0225 


.  125 
.045 


2.75 


.15 
.24 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


1  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


5 

5 

22  sets 

16sets 

14  sets 

20 

22  9/12  dozen 
22  9/12  dozen 

10  dozen 

9^i  dozen . . . 

Sr%  dozen . . . 
9i*j  dozen . . . 

21  dozen . . . . 
29}§  dozen .  . 
25T\  dozen . . 
24  dozen 

12  dozen 

14T\  dozen . . 
8A  dozen... 

9  dozen 

7  dozen 

48^f  dozen . . 
33^j  dozen . . 
21  dozen . . . . 
15A  dozen . . 
101  dozen. .. 

29 

10 

18 

1 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

4 

8 

1 

21 

41  dozen 

20 

125y\  dozen. 
1*H§  dozen... 
43-ft  dozen.. 

1/j  dozen 

2  dozen 

llyV  dozen... 

35  dozen 

30A  dozen... 


Drills: 

Blacksmith's,  vertical,  2-speed 

Breast,  2-speed,  to  hold  either  square  or 
round  shank. 

Bitstock,  assorted,  ts  to  §  inch  by  32ds,  11 
to  the  set. 

Straight  shank,  jobber's,  assorted,  -tV  to  £ 
inch  by  32ds,  15  to  the  set. 

Wood,  boring,  brace,  assorted,  ?V  to  f  inch 
by  32ds. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  best,  No.  6 

Files,  flat,  bastard: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Files,  cabinet: 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Files,  mill,  bastard,  1  round  egde: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  double  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

7-inch 

8-inch 

9-inch 

10-inch 

Forks,  table,  4  tines,  nickel-silver,   medium 
size,  plain  oval  handle. 

Gates,  molasses,  No.  2 

Gauges: 

Marking,  brass-mounted 

Mortise,  screw  slide 

Slitting,  with  handle  3 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain  or  tin  lined 

Gouges,  cast  steel,  socket  firmer,  sharpened, 
leather-top  handles: 

f-mch 

4-inch 

f-inch 

|-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Grindstones,  unmounted,  per  pound: 

Weighing  50  pounds 

Weighing  100  pounds 

Weighing  250  pounds 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17-inch,  improved  patent 

cap,  extra  heavy. 
Handles: 

Chisel,  socket,  leather  top,  assorted 

File,  malleable  iron,  tinned,  adjustable. 
clamps.3 

Ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  XXX  3 

Hammer,  blacksmith's,  18-inch  3 

Hammer,  claw,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  broad,  17-inch  3 

Hatchet,  lathing,  13-inch  3 

Hatchet,  shingling,  14-inch  3 

Pick,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Sledge,  36-inch,  "extra" 


270 

18 


22] 

22] 


22 1 
221 


18 

309 

18 

221 
221 
221 
221 
221 

18 
18 
18 
18 


18 
221 


221 


154 


i  $7. 80 
2.40 

1.13 

1.70 

1.00 

.05 

1.68 
2.32 

4.65 
6.20 

2.20 
2.83 

1.20 
1.57 
2.10 
3.00 

.84 
1.03 
1.34 
1.80 
2.56 

.87 

.97 

1.10 

1.22 

1.25 


.38 


.75 
1.00 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.    * 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


i  Only. 

2  Combination  marking  and  mortise. 

3  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


193. 


53  dozen 

21T4j  dozen..*... 

9t%  dozen  pairs 
5xV  dozen  Dairs 
2  dozen  pairs... 
21T8T  dozen  pairs 

4  dozen  pairs. . 
21  dozen  pairs. 
2J,  dozen  pair.',. 
58^  dozen  pairs 
34  dozen  pairs 
15  dozen  pairs 
19  dozen  pairs 
207  dozen 


705  pounds . . 
955  pounds.. 
950  pounds.. 
1,650  pounds. 
1,150  pounds. 
1,550  pounds. 

1,450  pounds. 
1,900  pounds. 
1,100  pounds. 
2,000  pounds. 
800  pounds.. 
900  pounds.. 
400  pounds.. 
1,225  pounds . 
400  pounds.. 
25  pounds... 
400  pounds. . 
375  pounds. . 


Articles. 


Hammers: 

.  A.  E.  Bell,  face  nail,  drop  forged,  cast  steel, 
No.  11}. 
Farrier's— 

Shoeing,  cast  steel 

Turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2  to  2} 
pounds. 
Machinist's,  ballpeen — 

H-pound 

2H>ound 

Riveting,  solid,  cast  steel — 

Impound 

lf-pound 

lf-pound 

Sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face,  polished 
face  and  pole  only,  solid  cast  steel, 
handled— 

2-pound 

3-pound 

Sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face,  solid  cast 
steel— 

6-pound 

8-pound 

10-pound , 

Mason's,  solid  cast  steel- 
Ax  finish^  5-pound 

Natural  finish,  8-pound 

Natural  finish,  12-pound 

Tack,  upholster 's  pattern,  steel 

Hatchets,  cast  steel: 

Broad,  6-inch  cut,  steel  head,  single  bevel, 
handled. 

Lathing,  No.  1 

Shingling,  No.  2 

Hasps,  hinge: 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Hinges.  T: 


8-inch,  heavy  i . . 
10-inch,  heavy  i . 


12-inch,  heavy 

6-inch,  light .- 

Hinges,  strap: 

8-inch,  heavy  i 

10-inch,  heavy  > 

12-inch,  heavy  ' 

6-inch ,  light  i 

8-inch,  light ' 

10-inch,  light « 

12-inch,  light " 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse  pattern, 

heavy,  japanned. 
Iron,  band,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

*t>yf 

ibyl 

*byli 

Ibyl.} 

Abyl 

*by2 

Iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

*by  \ 

*byl} 

Ibylf 

iby2 

}by2} 

iby2} 

Jby4 

Aby2 

A  by  2* 

Aby2f 

Aby3} 

iVf 


Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

221 

18 
18 

18 
18 


Unit 
price. 


$0.34 


1.30 


.50 
.65 

.84 

.60 
.96 
1.44 
.15 

.70 

.40 
.35 

.62 
1.20 


20 


3.  75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.45 
3.40 
3.35 

3.35 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.35 


Point  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
!)o. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,425  pounds. 
625  pounds.. 
2,200  pounds . 
1,125  pounds. 
600  pounds. . . 
700  pounds... 
100  pounds. . . 

25  pounds 

300  pounds. . . 
600  pounds. . . 
1,350  pounds. 
985  pounds. . . 
300  pounds. . . 
1,300  pounds. 
100  pounds. . . 
400  pounds. . . 
200  pounds.., 
300  pounds... 
100  pounds. . 

2,620  pounds . 
3,325  pounds. 
2,525  pounds . 
5,540  pounds. 
750  pounds.. 
4,740  pounds. 
3,800  pounds . 
1,050  pounds. 
1,450  pounds. 


2,600  pounds... 


600  pounds. . 
1,300  pounds. 

600  pounds. . 
900  pounds.. 
950  pounds. . 
800  pounds. . 
600  pounds. . 

109  dozen.... 


62 

16^  dozen. 

17  pairs... 


21). 


ts,  dozen. 


2  dozen.... 
24^  dozen. 


6A  dozen 
3  dozen... 
4T*¥  dozen. 


Iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds. 

fby  1 

fbyli : 

fbyH 

|  by  2 

?by2^ 

§by3 

Abyf 

Abyl! 

A  by  if 

|byf 

£by  1 

*byl£ 

Ibylf 

|by2 

*by2^ 

£by2i 

fbylf 

f  by2 

fby2£ 

Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

-rVinch 

f-inch 

TVinch 

£-inch 

T^-inch 

1-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

Iron  sheet: 

Juniata,  galvanized,  28-inch,  No.  25,  per 

100  pounds. i 
Refined,  TVinch  thick,  per  100  pounds  i . . . 

Refined,  No.  26,  per  100  pounds  i 

Iron  refined,  square,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

f-inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

Knives: 

Table,  nickel-silver,  medium  size,  plain 

oval  handles. 

Bread,  thin  blade 

Butcher,  8-inch,  beech  handle,  without 

bolster.i 
Carving,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bolster 

and  guard,  genuine  stag  handles,  per 

pair.i 
Chopping,   hollow    iron   handle,    forged 

blade. 
Drawing,  c.  s.,  carpenter's,  hollow  ground— 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths,  bone  han- 
dle. 

Putty,  with  bolster 

Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,  without 

bolster. 

Latches,  thumb,  heavy,  all  wrought 

Levels,  spirit,  with  plumb,  30-inch,  adjustable 
Locks: 

Closet,   rim,    dead,    2-tumbIer,    3^-inch, 

brass  bolt,  with  key.1 
Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2\  by  2  inches,  iron, 

with  key.i 
Horizontal  rim,  porcelain  knob,  brass  bolt, 

with  key— 

4-inch ! 

4^-inch * 

5-inch  i 


$3. 15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 


3.15 
3.15 

3.50 
3.40 
3.35 
3.25 
3.25 
3.20 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 


3.35 
3.25 
3.20 
3.15 
3.15 

2.25 


.085 


.55 
.62 
.29 

.14 
.16 

1.40 
1.00 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


DO. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1T*,  dozen 

16  dozen 

26  dozen 

25  dozen 

10 

66M 

2,320  pounds. 
1,110  pounds. 
1,800  pounds. 
5,150  pounds. 
14,010  pounds. 
7,830  pounds. 
2,175  pounds.. 
7,920  pounds.. 
2,825  pounds . , 
3,225  pounds. 
3,600  pounds. 
200  pounds... 
100  pounds... 
3.290  pounds., 
3,060  pounds.. 
2,650  pounds. 


1,030  pounds. 
800  pounds.. 
440  pounds.. 
25 . 


32  pounds.. 
39  pounds. . 
122  pounds. 
20.">  pounds. 
290  pounds. 
325  pounds. 
140 


72. 


38  pounds.. 

125  pounds. 
170  pounds. 
55  pounds.. 
80  pounds.. 

256  pounds. 
192  pounds. 
352  quires. . 

75  dozen 

20 


5  pairs . 
4  pairs . 
2 


Locks— Continued. 

Spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler  or 
more,  2  keys  each,  assorted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order — 

Suitable  for  outside  use » 

Suitable  for  inside  use  i 

Sash,  heavy,  wrought  or  cast,  bronzed 

Lock  sets,  3.i-inch,  mortise,  jet  knobs,  bronzed- 
steel  combined  rose  and  escutcheon,  brass 
bolts  and  face,  with  key. 
Measures,  tape,  75-foot  linen  tape,  and  leathor 

case. 
Nails,  gilt,  upholsterer's,  size  43,  packed  50's, 

per  M.i 
Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

Threepenny,  lath , 

Threepenny 

Fourpenny 

Sixpenny 

Eightpenny 

Tenpenny 

Twelvepenny 

Twentypenny 

Thirty  penny 

Fortypenny 

Sixtypenny 

Fence,  eightpenny 

Fence,  tenpenny 

Finishing,  sixpenny 

Finishing,  eight  penny 

Finishing,  tenpenny 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.O 

No.  7 

No.  8 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched: 

For  }-inch  bolt , 

For  iV-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  £-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  %  -inch  bolt 

Oilers,  mowing  machine,  copper-plated  steel, 
oil,  No.  14  style,  capacity  about  f  pint,  wide 
mouth,  5-inch  straight  spout. 
Oilstones,  Washita,  composition,  or  carborun- 
dum. 

Packing,  hemp,  f-inch,  square 

Packing,  C.  I.  rubber: 

■Tf-inch 

j-inch 

A-inch 

i-fnch 

Packing,  "Rainbow"  style: 

TV-inch ." 

J-inch 

Paper,  sand  (assorted),  per  quire 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inch 

Pincers,  blacksmith's,  shoeing 

Planes,  good  quality,  as  follows: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  joint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Jack,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Match,  iron— 

f-inch  i 

1-inch  i .* 

Plow,  embracing  beading  and  center- 
beading  plane,  rabbet  and  fillister,  dado, 
plow,  matching  and  slitting  plane. 

Dado,  iron,  ^-inch 

Rabbet,  iron,  1-inch 

Smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms. 


18 
221 


18 
18 

18 

89 
18 

316 

316 

316 

18 

2  270 

"  270 

2  270 

18 

18 

18 

221 


113 

113 
113 
113 
113 

236 
236 

18 
256 

18 

18 
18 
18 


IS 


89 

221 

18 


SO.  40 
4.50 


65 


3.90 
3.85 
3.70 
3.60 
3.50 
3.45 
3.45 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.  50 
3.  45 
3.85 
3.75 
3.65 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

.63 

.06 

.05 

.03 

.065 

.06 

.055 

.11 


.25 

.20 

.115 
.115 
.115 
.115 

.27 
.27 
.12 
.24 
.45 


1.00 
1.50 
1.35 


5. 85 


1.45 
1.00 
1.10 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 

Y)o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


litems  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 


Only. 
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Awards. 


76 

1 

8 

22 

19 

3 

5 

36 

134 

12 

17 

35 

29 

42 

46 

10 

12 

10 

18  pounds 
33  pounds 
24  pounds 
11  pounds 

3  pounds. 
7  pounds. 
9  pounds. 
9  pounds. 
9  pounds. 

2  pounds. 

7  pounds. 
6  pounds. 

8  pounds. 

18  pounds 

19  pounds 
60  pounds 
24  pounds 
57  pounds 
27  pounds 
54  pounds 
77  pounds 
83  pounds 
90  pounds 
97  pounds 
29  pounds 
97  pounds 

9M 

8M 

KM 

5M 

9M 

201 

93  pairs . . 

3 

13 


Articles. 


Pliers: 

Side-cutting,  7-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy 

Round  nose,  7-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy 

End-cutting,    nippers,    reversible    blade, 
10-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy. 
Punches: 

Hand,  oval,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  16 » 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Conductor's,  heavy  • 

Rasps: 

Horse,  slim,  floor- 
s-inch   

14-inch  2 

16-inch 

Shoe,  regular,  oval — 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Wood,  flat— 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Wood,  half-round- 
S-inch  

14-inch 

Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blued: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  7 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  in  1-pound  boxes: 
No.  8— 

f-inch 

i-inch '. 

f-inch 

1-inch 

No.  10— 

^-inch 

f-inch 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

No.  12— 

f-inch 

Hnch 

finch 

1-inch 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  head: 

ft  inch  diameter,  -ft  inch  length 

ft  inch  diameter,  f  inch  length 

ft  inch  diameter,  A  inch  length 

■ft  inch  diameter,  1  inch  length 

ft  inch  diameter,  2  inches  length 

ft  inch  diameter,  4  inches  length 

\  inch  diameter,  1  inch  length 

J  inch  diameter,  1|  inches  length 

I  inch  diameter,  2  inches  length 

\  inch  diameter,  2.^  inches  length 

£  inch  diamer,  3  inches  length 

I  inch  diameter,  3,i  inches  length 

|  inch  diamer,  4  inches  length 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  in  packages  of  1,000: 

10-ounce 

12-ounce 

1-pound 

Impound 

2-pound 

Rules,   boxwood,    2-foot,   4-fold,   full   brass- 
bound.1 
Sadirons,  common,  assorted. 5 to  8  pounds,  pol- 
ished face,  wrought  handles,  per  pound. 
Saw  sets,  lever: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


18 

3ic> 

85 
85 

18 
18 

18 
309 

18 
18 
18 


18 

89 
18 
89 

18 
18 
18 
18 

IS 
18 
89 
18 
18 
18 
89 
18 
89 
18 
18 
18 
18 

221 
221 
221 
221 
221 


L36 


Unit 
price. 


50 


.28 

.14 

.238 

.30 
.48 

.39 
.50 

.18 
.14 
.12 


0425 


Point  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


1  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 

*  Horse,  16-inch,  slim,  floor,  selected  to  fill  this  item. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


20W  dozen. 


33  gross.. 

35  gross.. 
37  gross.. 
44  gross.. 

55  gross.. 
47  gross.. 
81  gross . . 
7.")  gross. . 

70  gross.. 

83  gross . . 

56  gross . . 
CO  gross . . 
90  gross.. 

102grOSS. 

87  gross.. 
120  gross. 
89  gross. . 
110  gross. 

71  gross.. 
69  gross. . 

84  gross . . 

46  gross.. 

47  gross.. 
46  gross . . 
10  gross.. 

57  gross.. 
19  gross.. 

36  gross.. 

3  gross . . 
33  gross.. 
26  gross. . 
8  gross.. 
35  gross . . 
6  gross.. 
30  gross.. 

4  gross.. 


16|J  dozen.. 
14T\  dozen  . 

11 

6 

867  pounds. 


Saws: 

Back,  12-inch,  blued  back 

Buck,  complete,  30-inch  blade,  painted 
frames. 

Circular,  26-inch,  crosscut 

Circular,  30-inch,  crosscut 

Compass,  12-inch 

Crosscut,  5-foot,  with  handles 

Crosscut,  6-foot,  with  handles 

Hand,  26-inch,  hollow  back,  6  to  10  points 
to  the  inch. 

Moat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch 

Kip,  28-inch,  4J  and  5  points 

Scales: 

Butcher's,  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square 
pan,  30-pound,  by  ounces. 

Platform,  counter,  240-pound 

Hay  and  cattle,  10-ton,  standard  platform 2 

Platform,    1,000-pound    drop    lever,    on 
wheels.2 
Scissors,  ladies',  6-inch,  cast  steel,  full  size  2. . 
Screw  drivers: 

6-inch  stool  Made  running  through  handle 

8-inch  steel  blade  running  through  handle 

10-inch  steel  bladerunningl  trough  handle 

Screws,  wrought  iron,  bench,  1 1-iuch 

Screws,  flathead,  bright: 

tineh,  No.  3 
.  inch,  No.  1 

I-inch,  No.  5 

|-inch ,  No.  1 

I-inch,  No.  ."> 

i-inch,  Nd.i'i 

1-inch,  No.  6 

1-inch,  No. : 

1-inch,  No.  s 

f-inch,  No.  7 

1-inch,  No.  8 

i-inch ,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  7 

1-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  9 

L-inch,  No.  in 

Li-inch,  No.  9 

No.  ID 

No.  11 

No.  It) 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 


1',-inch 

1  J- inch! 

1  i-inch 

U-inch 

1 '.-inch 

lf-inch 

lf-inch, 

lf-inch, 

2-inch,  No.  10 

2-inch,  No.  11 

2-inch,  No.  12 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  14 

23,-inch,  No.  14 

2}-inch,  No.  15 

2£-inch,  No.  14 

2'.-incli.  No.  15 

3-inch,  No.  16 

3-inch,  No.  18 

Shears,  cast  steel,  japanned  handle,  straight, 
trimmers: 

8-inch  2 

10-inch  2 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand: 

No.  7 

No.  9 

Solder,  50  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead 


18 
18 

316 

316 

221 

18 

18 

18 

221 
18 


$0.70 
.40 

15.47 

17.18 

.12 

1.62 

1.91 

.74 


2.10 
7.70 


,084 

,087 

,084 

,087 

,092 

,095 

,10 

,106 

,105 

.11 

,115 

,11 

.115 

,12 

.  135 

.  135 

.145 

,  155 

.  155 

.  165 

.185 

.19 

,20 

,22 

.195 

,205 

,22 

.25 

.27 

,30 

.35 

.  32 

.37 

.47 

.61 


1.20 
.70 
.3175 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

San  ]•  rancisco  or  Seat- 
tle. 


i  Curtis  &  Co.  manufacture. 

2  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


10  pairs . 
5  pairs . . 


750  pounds... 
1,600  pounds. 
3,645  pounds. 
2,855  pounds . 
4,160  pounds. 
1,500  pounds . 
1,100  pounds. 

500  pounds... 
900  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
25  dozen 


119  dozen. 
245  dozen. 
23  dozen.. 


41. 


30. 


5  dozen 

150  pounds... 

715  pounds... 
1,230  pounds. 
610  pounds.. 
1,215  pounds . 
1,170  pounds. 
700  pounds.. 


120  pounds. 
320  pounds. 
125  pounds. 
600  pounds. 
325  pounds. 
550  pounds. 

420  pounds. 
125  pounds. 
220  pounds. 


120  pounds. 
50  pounds.. 
125  pounds. 
225  pounds . 
200  pounds. 
13 


27  pounds.. 
194  pounds. 
57  pounds.. 
156  pounds. 
82J  pounds. 
21  pounds.. 
60  pounds.. 


113. 
53.. 
4... 


Soldering  irons,  per  pound: 

l\  pounds  each 

2  pounds  each 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind, 
per  100  pounds: 

No.  0 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 


Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Shovels,  fire,  hand,  long  handle,  heavy  and 

strong. 
Spoons,  plain,  nickel  silver: 

Table 

Tea 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy,  10-inch 

Squares: 

Framing,    steel,    2    inches    wide,    with 
rafter  scale. 

Try- 

6-mch 

10-inch 

Try  and  miter,  7^-inch 

Staples,  wrought-iron,  3  inches  long 

Steel,  cast,  J  by  1  inch 

Steel,  cast,  octagon: 

£-inch 

£-inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

l|-mch 

Steel,  cast,  square: 

|-inch 

|-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

2-inch 

Steel  plow: 

\  by  3  inches 

\  by  4  inches 

\  by  6  inches 

Steel,  spring: 

|  by  1  inch 

\  by  \\  inches 

4  by  1|  inches 

i  x  If  inches 

\  x  2  inches 

Steel,  butcher's,  12-inch,  wood  or  bone  handle 

with  swivel. 
Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  \,  -&,  |, 
■h}  h  f »  *»  l>  and  1  inch,  complete  (set  to  in- 
clude 2  stocks,  1  tap  holder,  9  dies,  and  9 
taps,  in  case). 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  per  pound: 

2-ounce,  in  J-pound  net  packages 

3-ounce,  in  impound  net  packages , 

4-ounce,  in  J-pound  net  packages 

6-ounce,  in  \  -pound  net  packages 

8-ounce,  in  $  -pound  net  packages , 

10-ounce,  in  \  -pound  net  packages 

12-ounce,  in  J -pound  net  packages 

Thermometers: 

Mercurial 2 

Spirit 

Trimmers,  spoke,  adjustable  * 


136 


316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 

316 
316 
316 


89 
89 
221 


is 

IS 
IS 

is 

IS 
is 

71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 

316 
316 
316 

316 
316 
316 
316 
316 


is 


221 


$0.  465 
.465 


4.50 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

4.25 

4.25 
4.25 
1.40 


1.25 
.63 


.22 
.36 
.37 
.06 
1.0925 

.10 

.095 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

1.1025 

i  .  0975 
i  .  0925 
i  .  092-5 
i  . 0925 
i  . 0925 

.0425 
.0425 
.0425 

.0385 
.0385 
.0385 
.0385 
.0385 
1.51 

12.00 


!S 

.25 

IS 

.22 

is 

.19 

IS 

.16 

18 

.15 

IS 

.14 

18 

.12 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


lOnly. 
62657°—  iNT  1916— vol  2- 


2  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

78 

Trowels: 

Brick,  10^-inch 

89 
18 

316 
316 

$0.44 
.36 

8.80 
4.60 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis. 

Fargo,  Sioux  City, 
Louis,    Omaha, 
Joseph,  Kansas  C 

39  .. 

2. 

Vises: 

Blacksmith's,  solid  box — 

3 

4^-inch  jaw 

10... 

Square  slide,  4-inch  jaw  i 

147  pounds 

134  pounds 

183  pounds 

285  pounds 

245  pounds 

149  pounds 

2,970  pounds . . . 

10  . 

Washers,  iron,  flat: 

For  i-inch  bolt 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

.066 

.058 

.05 

.038 

.035 

.034 

For  i^g-inch  bolt 

For  j-inch  bolt 

For  1-inch  bolt 

Waste,  cotton,  white  ' 

Wedges,  woodchopper's,  solid  steel,  per  pound: 
5-pound 

18 
18 

.054 
.054 

28 

6-pound 

70  pounds 

35  pounds 

25  pounds 

10  pounds 

410  pounds 

Wire,  annealed,  blued: 

No.  16 ! 

No.  20i 

No.  24  i 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  9  i 

No.  10  1 

No.  18  i 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  galvanized  and  black, 
main  wires  not  larger  than  10  gauge;  barbs 
not  larger  than  11  gauge: 
For  hog  fence,i  space  between  barbs  not  to 

exceed  3  inches. 
For  cattle  fence, i  space  between  barbs  not 
to  exceed  5  inches. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized  and  black, 

1-inch  and  lj-inch.i 
Wire  stretchers ,  for  barbed  wire 

18 

256 

256 

256 

18 

.58 

.25 
.30 
.38 
.90 

13.  . 

Wrenches,  solid  handle,  screw,  black: 

8- inch 

14. 

10-inch 

18 

12- inch 

11 

15-inch 

Galvanized  steel  barrels,  55  gallons  capacity. 

74itons 

79 

with  the  words  "Indian  Service"  embossed 
thereon,  and  also  the  word  "Gasoline"  or 
"Kerosene,"  as  the  service  may  require.1 

Carbide  (or  carbolite),  in  iron  drums 

4 

f  56.00 
57.00 
58.00 
61.00 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical x 

St. 
St. 

it,v. 

PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 


15  pounds 

2 

Cement,  gas  fitter's,  in  5-pound  packages  l 

Cutters,  pipe,  3- wheel: 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

$1.05 
1.30 
4.45 

.13 
.21 

.25 
.40 

1 

Do. 

11 

Furnaces,  blast,  gasoline,  combination,  hot 
blast,  complete,  with  melting  pot. 
Ladles,  wrought,  double  lip: 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

3 

6- inch 

Do. 

30 

Pliers,  gas,  forged: 

6- inch 

Do. 

15 

12-inch 

Do. 

Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND  QAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES— Con. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Ratchets,  sleeve: 

Handle  10  inches  long 

18 
89 

89 
89 
89 

89 
89 
89 

18 

$4.00 
6.50 

.47 
.63 

.78 

.94 

1.16 

1.56 

3.15 

San  Francisco. 

1 

Handle  16  inches  long 

Do. 

1 

Reamers,  pipe: 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

2                   

Do. 

1 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

1 

l|-inch 

Do. 

1 

2-inch : 

Do. 

Stocks  and  dies,  pipe,  adjustable: 

i  to  1  inch 

Do. 

1£  to  2  inches  l 

5 

Taps,  pipe: 

73 

73 
73 
89 
89 
89 
186 

18 
18 

2.45 
2.60 
2.74 
.94 
1.16 
1.56 
1.35 

.47 
.84 

Do. 

6 

a-inch 

Do. 

3  

1-inch 

Do. 

2 

l]-inch 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

2            

2-inch 

Do. 

4 

Vises,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  hinged,  to  hold 

J  to  2  inch  pipe. 
Wrenches,  pipe: 

10-inch 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

45 

18-inch 

Do. 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 


484. 
328. 


476. 
441. 
253. 
215. 


134. 
169. 
123. 
61.. 
55.. 
53.. 


Bibbs,  lever  handle,  plain,  finished,  pipe  thread 

§-mch ." 

f-inch 

Bibbs,  lever  handle,    plain,   finished,   with 

thimbles,  for  lead  pipe,  flinch. » 
Bibbs,    compression,    plain,    finished,    pipe 
thread: 

£-inch 

f-inch , 

1-inch , 

Bushings,  malleable  iron: 

§by  finch , 

|  by  1  inch 

1  by  H  inches 

1}  by  li.  inches 

1^  by  2  inches 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

§-inch 

3-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

Caps,  mailable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
straight: 

*  by  |  by  1  inch 

f  by  I;  by  1  inch 

f  by  fby  1  inch 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  black,  beaded: 

4-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 


46 

$0.60 

73 

a.92 

80 

.445 

/    80 
\    46 

3.77 

3.77 

80 

1.40 

46 

.0146 

46 

.0175 

46 

.0204 

46 

.0263 

46 

.0409 

18 

.105 

18 

.105 

18 

.105 

18 

.063 

18 

.063 

18 

.063 

18 

.145 

18 

.145 

18 

.145 

18 

.10 

18 

.10 

18 

.10 

46 

.1296 

46 

.162 

46 

.162 

186 

.02 

186 

.  0296 

186 

.0384 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


DO. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 


Only. 


8  Awarded  164  no. 
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PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


194. 
185. 
131. 
22.. 


262. 
276. 
226. 
206. 
202. 
208. 

310. 
410. 
341. 


Couplings,  wrought  iron, black, beaded— Con. 

H-inch 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  galvanized,  beaded: 

J-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

1  i-inch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black, 

beaded,  3-inch. 
Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound: 

£-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded, 
per  pound: 

£-inch. 

1-inch . 

1-inch. 

lj-inch 

li-inch 

2-inch. 
Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  boaded,  per 
pound: 

J-inch. 

|-inch. 

1-inch. 

li-inch. 

l£-inch. 

2-inch. 
Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded, 
per  pound: 

4-inch, 

2-inch , 

1-inch. 

lj-ineh. 

li-inch. 

2-inch 

Elbows,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
bent,  beaded: 

1  by  i  by  1  inch 

2  by  I  by  1  inch 

\  by  I  by  1  inch 

Elbows,  Pi.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound: 

2-inch 

11-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side  outlet, 
per  pound: 

£-inch 

f-ineh 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  side  out- 
let, per  pound: 

£-inch 

2-inch 

Gas  service  cocks,  brass,  female: 

1-inch 

li-inch 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  black: 

i  by  1 J  inches 

2  by  1|  inches 

1  by  1£  inches 

1}  by  If  inches 

ljby  if  inches 

2  by  2  inches 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

£  by  1|  inches 

£  by  18  inches 

1  by  1£  inches 


IS6 


186 
186 

ISO 
186 
186 
186 


SO.  0492 
.062 


.0297 

.0384 

.0528 

.074 

.0948 

.1185 

.0372 


1.15 
1.15 
1.102 


.145 

.145 

.145 

.10 

.10 

.10 


.105 
.063 
.063 
.063 
.063 
.063 


.145 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


.1296 

.162 

.162 


i  .15 

1.102 


i  2. 107 
i  2. 107 


is.  15 
>*.15 

i.6o 
1.97 

.0118 
.0141 
.0188 
.0259 
.0306 
.0424 

.015 

.02 

.027 


i  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Uo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

DO. 
DO. 

DO. 
DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Only. 


2  Not  beaded. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

129 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  galvanized— Con. 

18 
18 
18 

46 
46 
46 
46 

46 
46 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

$0,042 
.056 
.067 

.0118 
.0141 
.0188 
.0259 
.0306 
.0424 

.015 

.02 

.027 

.042 

.056 

.067 

.0166 

.0212 

.0306 

.04 

.0472 

.0637 

.027 
.035 
.047 
.072 
.087 
.12 

1.034 
i  .042 
1.062 
i  .084 
1.10 
1.135 

1.0515 
i  .0645 
1.0955 
1.129 
i  . 1545 
i  . 2075 

San  Francisco. 

131... 

Do. 

137... 

Do. 

166 

Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  black: 

Do. 

152 

Do. 

166. . . 

Do. 

130 

1}  by  2£  inches 

Do. 

136 

Do. 

34 

2  by  2\  inches ...                        

Do. 

166 

Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

Do. 

279 

Do. 

235 

Do. 

129 

Do. 

121 

Do. 

99 

Do. 

136 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  black: 

Do. 

134 

|  by  3 J  inches 

Do. 

146 

1  by  Z\  inches 

Do. 

124 

1{  by  4  inches 

Do. 

124 

1J  by  4  inches 

Do. 

124 

2  bv  4  inches 

Do. 

246 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

Do. 

301 

Do. 

182 

1  by  z\  inches 

Do. 

151 

Do. 

131 

Do. 

103 

Do. 

1,610  feet 

Pipe,  steel,  black,  per  foot: 

§-inch 

Do. 

2,650  feet....... 

£,inch 

Do. 

2,130  feet 

1-inch 

Do. 

1,855  feet 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

1,500  feet 

l§-mch 

Do. 

3,450  feet 

2-inch 

Do. 

6,350  feet 

Pipe,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot: 

£-inch 

Do. 

10,250  feet 

f-inch 

Do. 

12,375  feet 

1-inch 

Do. 

2,735  feet 

lj-mch 

5,150  feet 

1^-inch 

Do. 

3,250  feet 

2-inch 

Do. 

50  feet 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound: 

1-inch  2 

95  feet 

li-inch  2 

65  feet 

1  i-inch  2 

122 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  black: 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

18 

.006 
.009 
.012 
.015 
.021 
.03 

.012 

.018 

.024 

.03 

.042 

.06 

.105 
.105 
.063 
.063 
.063 

Do 

139 

Do 

123 

Do 

73 

Do 

55 

Do 

45 

2-inch 

Do 

336 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  galvanized: 

Do 

340 

Do 

261 

1-inch 

Do 

213 

1  J-inch 

Do 

94 

l£-inch 

Do 

94 

2-inch 

Do 

112 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded,  per 
pound: 

£  by  J-inch 

Do 

100 

J  by  1  inch 

Do 

95 

1  by  1J  inches 

Do 

68 

1J  by  1£  inches... 

Do 

44 

1£  by  2  inches 

Do. 

Only. 


2  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 
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PIPE  FITTINGS-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

214 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded, 
per  pound: 
A  b  y  J  inch 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

73 
73 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

$0. 145 
.145 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.46 

.75 
1.15 
1.65 
2.88 

.11 

.105 
.063 
.063 
.063 
.063 
.063 

.145 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1 2. 107 
J2.107 

.1579 
.1579 
.1579 
.1579 
.1579 

.059 
.072 
.089 
.124 
.156 
.20 

.089 

.108 

.135 

.189 

.24 

.31 

San  Francisco. 

211 

|  by  1  inch 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

40 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam: 

i'-inch 

Do. 

34 

1-inch 

Do. 

10 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

12 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

12 

2-inch 

Do. 

69A  dozen 

102  

Straps,  tinned,  for  £,  f ,  1,  1J,  1},  and  2  inch 

pipe,  per  pound. 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded,  per  pound: 
J-inch. 

Do. 
Do. 

10s  

Do. 

108 

Do. 

42 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

44 

2-inch 

Do. 

304 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded,  per 
pound: 
J-inch 

Do. 

334 

Do. 

190 

Do. 

140     . 

Do. 

146 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

2-inch 

Do. 

18 

Tees,  4-way,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded  per 
pound: 

Do. 

18... 

J-inch. . . 

Do. 

4 

Tees,    4-way,    malleable     iron,     galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound: 

'.-inch 

Do. 

4... 

f-inch 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

li-inch 

Do. 

4... 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

80 

Inious,  malleable  iron,  black: 

Do. 

J-inch 

Do. 

78 

1-inch 

Do. 

62 

li-inch 

Do. 

60 

1 J  inch 

Do. 

56 

2-inch 

Do. 

259 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvanized: 

J-inch 

Do. 

312 

{-inch 

Do. 

255 

1-inch 

Do. 

106 

li-inch 

Do. 

132 

lj-inch 

Do. 

109 

2-inch 

Do. 

Only. 


» Plain. 
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VALVES:  GATE,  GLOBE,  ANGLE,  AND  CROSS,  i-INCH  TO  3-INCH.  BOTH  SCREWED  AND 
FLANGED,  WITH  BRASS  OR  WOOD  WHEELS.  PACKLESS  AND  WITH  PACKED  STUFF- 
ING  BOXES. 


Awards. 

Sizes. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Gate. 

Globe. 

Radia- 
tor. 

Cross. 

Place  of  delivery. 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

$0.  754 
.858 
1.066 
1.456 
1.924 
2.60 
3.796 
6.76 
9.88 

$0. 532 
.874 
1.10 
1.52 
2.128 
2.964 
4.712 
9.12 

12.54 

$0.76 
1.366 
1.70 
2.128 
2.867 
3.628 
5.868 
12.16 
18.24 

If  J-inch 

$1.14 
1.52 

2.05 
2.66 
3.876 
6.08 

San  Francisco. 

If  f-inch 

Do. 

If  1-inch 

Do. 

1190 

If  lj-inch 

Do. 

It  1^-inch 

Do. 

If  2-inch 

Do. 

If  2£-inch 

Do. 

If  3-inch 

Do. 

HOSE  GOODS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


243 

12 

29Tej  doz.. 

1  doz 

12,600  feet 

400  feet... 

50  feet 

100  feet... 
550  feet... 
1,050  feet. 

250  feet... 
350  feet... 
63 

15 

3 

8 

3 

9 


Couplings,  hose,  cast  brass: 

f-inch 

2-inch 

Hose  clamps,  brass,  per  dozen: 

For  f-inch  hose 

For  2-inch  hose 

Hose,  rubber,  garden,  f-inch,  in  lengths  of  50 

feet,  coupled. 
Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined,  in  lengths  of  50  feet, 
coupled: 

1-inch 

1  £-inch 

li-inch - 

2-inch 

2^-inch,  double  jacket 

Hose,  unlined,  linen,  fire  (for  use  inside  build- 
ings) in  lengths  of  50  feet,  coupled: 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw,  combination,  f-inch 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw: 

1-inch3 

H-inch3 

lHnch* 

2-inch3 

2^-inch3 


18 

187 

187 
113 
316 
236 


113 
113 
113 
113 

113 


316 
18 


$0.11 
.80 

.30 
2.00 
i  . 0747 
2.0775 


.10 

,145 

.165 

.215 

.41 


,115 

,1616 
.32 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


i  Awarded  4,100  feet.  »  Awarded  8,500  feet.  3  Items  were  included  in  St.  Louis  letting. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Mar.  30,  1916,  for  coal. 
[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Tons. 
50 

For  Armstrong  Male  Academy,  Oklahoma,  Creek  Mine  No.  1  soft 

coal,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  Bokchito,  Okla. 
For  Bismarck  School,  North  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  Blackfeet  School,  etc.,  Montana,  economy  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f.  o.  b.  Sand  Coulee,  Mont. 
For  Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla. 

74 

210 
207 
177 

$3.20 
13.35 
2  2. 25 
4.44 
1  7.10 

265 

917 

140 

75 

Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis. 

1  $2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 


2  Western  Weighing  Association  weights  to  govern. 
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Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 


Price  per 
ton. 


Tons. 


Blizzard  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.o.b.  cars  mines  at  Johnston  City, 

111.,  viz: 
Shipments  during  July  and  August,  1916;  April,  May,  and 

June,  1917. 
Shipments  during  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1916. 

Shipments  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1917 

For  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania,  Quemahoning  soft  coal,  run  of 

mine,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
For  Carson  School,  Nevada,  Keystone  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior, 
Wis. 
For  Cass  Lake  School,  Minnesota,  Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal, 

nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Cherokee  School,  etc.,  North  Carolina,  Pardee  soft  coal,  run  of 

mine,  f.  o.  b.  Cherokee,  N.  C. 
For  Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft 

coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Park  Hill,  Okla. 
For  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  etc.,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta 

soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Concho  Siding,  Okla. 
For  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma,  Davis-Piedmont  smithing  coal, 

well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft 
coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Logan  smith ing  coal  (for  agency),  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f .  o. 

b.  Superior,  Wis. 
Lehigh  valley  anthracite  coal,  nutsize,  f.o.b.  cars,  Superior, Wis. 
For  Collins  Institute,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f.  o.  b.  Henryetta,  Okla. 
For  Coeur  d'Alene  Agencv,  Idaho,  Keystone  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f .  o.  b.  cars,  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
For  Crow  Agency,  etc.,  Mont.,  Carney  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

cars,  Alger,  Wyo. 
For  Crow-Pryor  subagency,  Mont.,  Original  Bear  Creek  soft  coal, 

lump  size,  i.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Bearcreek,  Mont. 
For  Crow  School,  Montana,  Original  Bear  Creek  soft  coal,  nut  size, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Bearcreek,  Mont. 
For  Crow-Lodge  Crass  subagency,  Mont.,  Carney  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Alger,  Wyo. 
For  Crow-Pryor  subagency,  Mont.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal, 
lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine  (for  agency),  well  sacked,  f.  o. 

b.  Superior,  Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.o.b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Cushman  School,  Washington,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Cushman   School,   etc.,   Washington,   Carbonado  soft  coal, 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  Wingate.  Wash.,  viz: 

95  tons,  lump  size  (for  school) 

115  tons,  nut  size  (for  school  and  agency) 

For  Fallon  School,  Nevada,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well 

sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Flandreau  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  Logan  soft  coal,  lump 
size,  f.  o.  b.  mines  at  Logan,  HI 
Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.o.b.  cars,  Superior, Wis. 
Blizzard  soft  coal,  lump  size,f.o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Johnston  City, 
111.,  viz: 

Shipments  during  July,  August,  1916,  April,  May,  June,  1917 

Shipments  during  September,  October,  November,  December, 

1916 

Shipments  during  January,  February,  March ,  1917 

For  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  Original  Bear  Creek  No.  2  soft  coal, 
nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Bearcreek,  Mont. 

75 For  Fond  du  Lac  Hospital,  Minnesota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1 For  Fort  Bidwell  School,  California,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 

700 For  Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho,  Keystone  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

I      f.  o.  b.  Kemmerer,  Wyo 


232 

232 

232 
176 

159 

210 

210 

30 

177 

177 

177 

210 

210 

2J0 
177 

159 

151 

23 

23 

151 

210 

210 

210 

210 
210 

226 
226 
210 

151 

210 

210 

232 

232 
232 
23 

210 

210 

159 


i  Prior  to  Oct.  1,  1916,  after  which  date  the  price  will  be  advanced  5  cents  per  ton. 

8  $2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 

8  Mine  weights  to  govern  all  settlements. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 

contrac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Tons. 
550 

For  Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Montana,  Economy  soft  coal,  f.  o.  b. 

Sandcoulee,  Mont.,  viz,  300  tons  lump  size  for  school  and  250 

tons  nut  size  for  agency. 
For  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Fort  Lapwai  Agency,  Idaho,  Carney  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  Alger,  Wyo. 
For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  Carney  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Alger,  Wyo. 
For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal, 

nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Fort  Peck  School,  etc.,  Montana,  Economy  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f.  o.  b.  Sandcoulee,  Mont. 
For  Fort  Totten  School,  North  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  f.  o.  b. 

Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  600  tons  lump  size  and  78  tons  nut 

size. 
For  Fort  Totten  School,  North  Dakota,  Lehigh  Valley  anthracite 

coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Genoa  School,  Nebraska: 

Logan  soft  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.b.  cars  at  mines,  Logan,  111 

Davis-Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
For  Grand  Portage  School,  etc.,  Minnesota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  15  tons  lump  size  for 

school  and  10  tons  nut  size  for  agency. 
For  Hayward  School,  Wisconsin,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  run  of  mine, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  Davis-Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well 

sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  Hoopa  Valley  School,  California,  Logan  smithing  coal,  rim  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine, 

well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Kickapoo  School,  Kansas,  Blizzard  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  at  mines,  Johnston  City,  111.,  viz: 
Shipments  during  July,  August,  1916;  April,  May,  June,  1917.. 
Shipments  during  September,  October,  November,   Decem- 
ber, 1916. 
Shipments  during  January,  February,  March,  1917. .   . 

207 

210 
151 
151 
210 
207 
210 

210 

151 
177 

210 

210 
177 
210 
210 

232 
232 

232 
177 

177 
304 

31 
210 
210 

31 

17 
17 

210 

210 
177 
57 

210 
159 
210 
210 

1  $2. 25 

1  

6.75 

40 

1.75 

375 

1.75 

40 

580 

678 

2  7. 10 
1  2.25 
2  3. 35 

100 

2  7. 10 

2,000   

1.45 

4 

6.55 

25 

2  3. 35 

650 

2  3. 15 

20 

1 

6.75 

2 

6.75 

238 

1.35 
1.40 

1.48 

752 

For  Kiowa  schools,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o. 

b.  Henryetta,  Okla.,  160  tons  for  Riverside  School,  100  tons  for 

Anadarko  School,  192  tons  for  Kiowa,  etc.,  Indians,  and  300  tons 

for  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

For  Kiowa-Kiowa  Hospital,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  Lawton,  Okla. 
For  Kiowa-Fort  Sill  School,  Oklahoma,  Victoria  soft  coal,  run  of 

mine,  f.  o.  b.  Lawton,  Okla. 
For  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  etc.,  Wisconsin,  Carterville  soft  coal, 

lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  mine,  Marion,  111. 
For  Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine, 
well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size, f. o.b.  cars  Superior, 
Wis. 

Carterville  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  mine  at  Marion,  111 

For  Leupp  School,  etc.,  Arizona,  American   Block  soft  coal,  lump 
size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  viz: 
Shipments  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1916 

2.55 

125 

4.21 

240 

3.51 

770 

1.375 

1 

59 

6.75 
2  7.10 

280 

1.375 

625 

2.50 

Shipments  during  balance  of  year 

2.80 

120 

For  Lower  Brule  School,  South  Dakota,  Lehigh  Valley  anthracite 

coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft  coal, 

lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  Mekusukey  Academv,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  Seminole,  Seminole  County,  Okla. 
For  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan,  Black  Beauty  soft  coal,  nut 
size,  f.  o.  b.  mines  at  Spruce  Valley,  Sovereign,  or  Georges  Creek, 
W.  Va. 
For  Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well 
sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 

Keystone  soft  coal,  lamp  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Kemmerer,  Wyo 

For  Omaha  Agency,  Nebr.: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee. 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior, 
Wis. 

2  7. 10 

440 

2  3.35 

150 

3.45 

2,000 

1.20 

1 

6  75 

85 

2.00 

25 

25 

2  3. 35 
27  10 

1  Western  Weighing  Association  weights  to  govern. 

2  $2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Tom. 
638 

For  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  Youghiogheny  soft  coal,  run  of 

mine,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Oneida,  Wis. 
For  Otoe  School,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

Red  Rock,  Okla. 
For  Pawnee  School,  etc.,  Oklahoma: 

147 
177 

177 
177 

177 

17 

17 

197 

151 

177 

210 
210 
216 

151 
210 

177 

177 

177 

249 
249 

164 
164 

210 

210 

210 
210 

177 

74 

177 

210 

210 

177 

210 
226 

249 
249 

31 

177 

13.93 
3.95 

250 

261 

3.60 

l  

Davis-Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
For  Phoenix  School,  Arizona: 

Davis- Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
American  Block,  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Gibson, 
N.  Mex.,  viz: 
Shipments  prior  to  Oct,  1, 1916 

6.55 

20 

6.55 

300 

2.50 

Shipments  during  balance  of  year 

2.80 

170 

Gallup  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  mines  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
For  Pierre  School,  South  Dakota,  Logan  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  at  mines,  Logan,  111. 
For  Pima  School,  Arizona,  Davis- Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well 

sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Loins,  Mo. 
For  Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  Lehigh  Valley  anthra- 
cite coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  viz: 

100  tons  stove  size 

12.65 

900 

1.45 

2 

6.55 

145 

»6.85 

»7.10 

970 

Harrisburg  soft  coal, lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Eldorado 
or  Harrisburg,  111.. 
For  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota: 

Logan  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  mines  at  Logan,  111 

Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior, 
Wis. 
For  Ponca  School,  etc.,  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size, 

f.  o.  b.  White  Eagle,  Okla. 
For    Ponca    Agency,    Okla.,    Davis-Piedmont    smithing    coal, 

well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kans.,  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  nut 

size,  f.  o.  b.  Bernice,  Ark. 
For  Pottawatomie  Agency.  Kans.,  Security  soft  coal,  nut  size, 
f.  o.  b.  mines  at  Du  Quoin,  111.,  viz: 
July  1  to  Oct.  1,  1916 

1.45 

1,500 

1.45 

i 

6.75 

100 

4.00 

} 

6.55 

35 

6.00 

20 

1.25 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 

1.30 

1,300 

For  Rapid  City  School,  South  Dakota,  Kooi  soft  coal,  lump  size, 
viz: 
If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

4.00 

If  in  bins  at  school 

4.75 

160 

For  Red  Lake  School,  Minnesota: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  or  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,, 
Wis. 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior  Wis.,  viz: 
30  tons,  stove  size 

2  3.35 

6.75 



70 

2  6.85 

40  tons,  nut  size 

2  7.10 

45 

For  Red  Moon  Agency,  Okla.: 

Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Hammon,  Okla 

(  reek  Mine  No.  1  soft  coal,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  Hammon,  Okla. 
For  Rice  Station  School,  Arizona,  Davis-Piedmont  smithing  coal, 

well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  Kosebud  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.cars, Superior, Wis. 
For  Sac  and  Fox  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.,  Stroud,  Okla. 
For  Salem  School,  Oregon: 

Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.,  Superior, 

Wis. 
Carbonado  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.cars,  Wingate,  Wash.. 
For  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  etc.,  Iowa,  Security  soft  coal,  nut  size, 
f.  o.  b.  mines,  at  Du  ftuoin,  111.,  viz: 
Shipments  July  1,  to  Oct.  1, 1916 

4.45 

35 

i 

3.75 
6.55 

1,202 

2  3.35 

291 

2  7.10 

110 

3.46 

10 

6.75 

240 

3.75 

100 

1.25 

500 

Shipments  July  1, 1916,  to  June  30, 1917  (50  tons  for  sanatorium, 
15  tons  for  agency,  and  35  tons  for  day  schools). 
For  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  Iowa,  Carterville  soft  coal,  lump 

size,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  at  Marion,  111. 
For  San  Carlos  School,  Arizona,  Davis- Piedmont  smithing  coal, 
well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.30 
1.375 

5 

6.55 

1  All  shipments  to  be  made  in  carload  lots  only. 


*  $2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Tons. 
140      

For  Seger  School,  etc.,  Oklahoma: 

Double-screened  soft  coal,  nut  size,  from  Victoria  No.  1  mine, 
f.  o.  b.  Weatherford,  Okla. 

Henryetta  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Henryetta,  Okla 

For  Seneca  School,  Oklahoma: 

Victoria  No.  1  soft  coal,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte,  Okla. . 
Davis- Piedmont  smithing  coal,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
For  Shawnee  School,  Oklahoma,  Creek  Mine  No.  1  soft  coal,  run 

of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  Thackery,  Okla. 
For  Sherman  Institute,  Cal.fornia: 

Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Su- 
perior, Wis. 
Swastika  soft  coal,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Koehler,  Dillon,  or 
Sugarite,  N.  Mex. 
For  Sisseton  School,  South  Dakota: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  viz: 

304 

177 

304 
177 

74 

210 
16 

210 

210 
210 

210 

210 

210 

249 
249 

210 

232 
232 
232 

210 
210 

210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 

232 
232 

232 
151 
197 

210 
210 
216 

177 

159 

210 

210 
151 

$3.55 

85    

2.55 

73 

3.10 

2 

6.55 

350 

2.93 

20 

6.75 

100           

1.50 

300 

!3.35 

60 

»7.10 

!6.85 

10 

For  Santee-Ponca  Indians,  etc.,  Nebraska: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  or  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Super! or, Wis.,  viz: 

40  tons  nut  size  (for  Santee  Indians) 

13.35 

50 

17.10 

10  tons  stove  size  (for  Ponca  Indians) 

16.85 

For  Santee-Santee  Indians,  Nebraska,  Security  soft  coal,  nut  size, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  mines,  Duquoin.  111.,  viz: 
Shipments  during  July  1  to  Oct  .1,  1916 

1.25 

Shipments  during  July  1, 1916,  to  July  30,  1917 

1.30 

20 

For  Springfield  School,  South  Dakota: 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior, 

Wis. 
Blizzard  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Johnston  City,  111.,  viz: 
Shipments  during  July.  August,  1916,  April,  May,  June, 

1917. 
Shipments  during  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember. 1916. 

Shipments  during  January,  February,  March,  1917 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc..  North  Dakota,  Pittsburgh  soft 
coal,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  viz: 
765  tons  lump  size 

16.85 

98 

1,280 

1.35 
1.40 
1.48 

13.35 

515  tons  nut  size 

13.35 

282 

For  Standing  Rock  School,  etc.,  North  Dakota,  Lehigh  Valley  an- 
thracite coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  viz: 

17.15 

1  6.80 

16.85 

50  tons  stove  size  (for  agricultural  school) 

16.85 

12  tons  nut  size  (for  day  schools) 

17.15 

2i 

For  Tongue  River  School,  Montana,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked-f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  Tomah  School,  Wisconsin,  Blizzard  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  mines  at  Johnston  City,  111.,  viz: 
Shipments  during  July,  August,  1916,  April,  May,  June,  1917.. 
Shipments  during  September,  October,  November,  December, 

1916. 
Shipments  during  January,  February,  March,  1917 

6.70 

150 

1.35 
1.40 

1.48 

2,350 

1.45 

200 

For  Truxton  Canyon  School,  Arizona,  Gallup  soft  coal,  run  of  mine, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
For  Turtle  Mountain  School,  etc.,  North  Dakota,  Lehigh  Valley 

anthracite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  viz: 
25  tons  stove  size 

2  1.75 

145 

16.85 

120  tons  nut  size 

17.10 

300 

Harrisburg  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  mines  Eldorado  or  Har- 
risburg,  HI. 
For  Tuskahoma  Female  Academy  Oklahoma,  Henryetta  soft  coal, 

lump  size.  f.  o.  b.  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 
For  Umatilla  School,  Oregon,  Keystone  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
For  Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minnesota: 

Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior, 
Wis. 
For  Wahpeton  School,  North  Dakota,  Logan  soft  coal,  run  of  mine, 
f.  o.  b.  mines  at  Logan,  111. 

1  45 

120 

4  10 

100 

2.00 
1  3  35 

545 

125 

1  7  10 

900 

1.25 

1  $2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 


2  All  shipments  to  be  made  in  carload  lots  only. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Tons. 
3 

For  "Warm  Springs  Agency,  Ore.,  Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of 

mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior,  Wis. 
For  White  Earth  School  and  Agency,  etc.,  Minnesota: 

Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior, 

Wis. 
Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  viz: 

210 
210 

$6.75 

5 

6.75 

90 

210 

210 
216 

210 
216 
216 

210 
246 
210 
210 

J  6. 85 

1,245 

Harrisburg  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Eldorado 
or  Harrisburg,  111. 
For  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.: 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior, 

Harrisburg  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Eldorado 
or  Harrisburg,  111. 
For  Wittenberg  School,  Wisconsin,  Harrisburg  soft  coal,  lump 

size;  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  Eldorado  or  Harrisburg,  111. 
For  'i  akima  Agency,  Wash.: 

Logan  smithing  coal,  run  of  mine,  well  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  Superior, 

Wis. 
Roslyn  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Roslyn,  Wash 

1.45 

55 

17.10 

345 

1.45 

300 

1.45 

2 

6.75 

40 

3.50 

110 

For  Yankton  School,  South  Dakota: 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior, 

Wis. 
Pittsburgh  soft  coal,  lump  size,  f.  o.  b.  Superior  or  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1  7.10 

400 

•  3. 35 

$2.50  per  ton  extra  for  sacking. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Apr.  15,  1916,  for  boots  and  shoes,  furniture, 
harness,  leather,  oils,  paints,  glass,  hardware,  medical  supplies,  etc. 

[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

RUBBER  BOOTS,  ARCTICS,  AND  OVERSHOES. 


Awards. 


837  pairs . 


1,910  pairs. 

663  pairs . . 
925  pairs . . 
826  pairs . . 


1,004  pairs. 

564  pairs . . 
1,328  pairs. 
772  pairs.. 


Articles. 


Boots,  rubber,  assorted  sizes,  5  to  13 

Overshoes,  arctics,  4  buckles,  assorted  sizes  as 
may  be  required: 

Boys',  sizes  1  to  6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Overshoes,  rubber,  "Storm,"  assorted  sizes  as 
may  be  required: 

Boys',  sizes  1  to  6 


Misses',  sizes  11  to  2.. 
Women's,  sizes  3  to  8. 
Men's,  sizes  7  to  13. . . 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


300 


300 

300 
300 
300 


300 

300 
300 

300 


Unit 
price. 


i$1.47 
U.89 


M.02 

U.09 

.86 

1.04 

1.20 


'.31 
6.38 
.29 
.34 
.46 


Point  of  delivery 


New  York,  Chicago,  or 
St  Louis. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Sizes  5  and  6. 
2Sizes7tol3. 


a  Sizes  11  to  2. 

«  Sizes  3  to  6. 


&  Sizes  11  to  2. 
«  Sizes  3  to  6. 
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LEATHER    SHOES. 


Awards. 


No. 

of 
con- 
tract- 
or. 


Unit 

price 

for  wet 

climates. 


Point  of 
delivery. 


No. 

of 
con- 
tract- 
or. 


Unit 

price 

for  other 

than  wet 

climates. 


Point  of 
delivery. 


1,114  pairs.. 
6,551  pairs.. 
17,502  pairs. 

6,728  pairs.. 

69  pairs 

1,335  pairs.. 

6,687  pairs.. 
11,638  pairs. 


Shoes   (leather),   assorted 
sizes  and  widths  as  may 
be  required: 
Little  gents',  sizes  9 
I  to  12. 

Youths',  sizes  12|  to  2. 

Boys',  sizes  2\  to5£... 

Men's,  sizes  6  to  13 


Children's,  sizes  5  to  8. 
Children's,  sizes  8£  to 

11*. 
Misses',  sizes  12  to  2..., 
Women's,  sizes  2\  to  8.. 


131 
92 

131 
92 

131 
39 
92 
39 
39 
39 

39 
39 


1 2  $i 
«1. 

16  1. 
18  1. 

i  io  2. 
ii  1. 

»1. 

"2. 

1. 
1. 


St.  Louis. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


131 
92 

131 
92 


i  s  $1,645 

M.29 

i 7  1. 845 

9  1.48 


St. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


92 


13  11.92 


Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


1.43 

1.58 


.do. 
.do. 


lOnly. 

2  Awarded  225  pairs. 

«  Awarded  120  pairs. 

*  Awarded  435  pairs. 

*  Awarded  368  pairs. 

*  Awarded  4,709  pairs. 
7  Awarded  2,058  pairs. 


^Awarded  88  pairs. 

9  Awarded  106  pairs, 
io  Awarded  11,082  pairs, 
ii  Awarded  5,616  pairs. 
i2  Awarded  152  pairs, 
is  Awarded  134  pairs. 
«  Awarded  9,668  pairs. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

762 

Baskets: 

Clothes,  whole  willow,  large 

143 

77 
175 

155 
155 

155 
155 

155 

155 

155 
155 

155 
155 

155 
155 

86 
86 

$1.00 

1.30 
1.57 

6.42 
6.67 

2  4.  35 
2  4.60 

2  4.35 
2  4.60 

2  4.35 
2  4.60 

2  4.35 

2  4.60 

3  1.25 
3.90 

.2.3 
.49 

56 

Measurmg,  rattan  or  galvanized  iron— 
i-bushel 

Do. 

113 

1-bushel 

Chicago. 

176 

Bedsteads,  iron,  double,  6  feet  4  inches  long 
inside  and  4  feet  wide: 

If  black  enamel 

If  white  enamel 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

333 

Bedsteads,  iron,  single,  height  from  floor  27 
inches: 
Without  casters— 

If  black  enamel 

Do. 

If  white  enamel 

Do. 

163 

With  casters— 

If  black  enamel 

Do. 

Do. 

379 

Bedsteads,  iron,  single,  height  from  floor  17 
inches: 
Without  casters— 

If  black  enamel 

Do. 

If  white  enamel 

Do. 

178 

With  casters — 

If  black  enamel 

Do. 

If  white  enamel 

Do. 

100 

Extra  springs  for  beds: 

Do 

Single 

Do. 

41 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round: 

Do 

55 

17-inch 

Do. 

i  Onlv. 

2  $30  additional  for  consl  meting  each  single  bed  with  a  Hnch  horizontal  iron  rod  across  the  outside  of 
the  footpiece  34  inches  from  the  floor,  to  extend  out  6  inches  from  the  foot  end,  so  adjusted  that  it  may  be  let 
down  when  not  in  use  as  a  clothes  hanger. 

»  Helical  springs,  no  frames. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


004  dozen... 
107 i',  dozen. 
222  *  dozen. 


74  dozen. 
73  dozen. 
21  dozen. 
671 


26. 


17 

533 

265 

37T6,  dozen. 
94  dozen... 
25 


64 

22 

162 

24,100  feet. 


451  gross 

15 

16 

145  dozen 

1,732  square 
yards. 


100. 
11.. 
141. 


1,583. 


27.. 
30.. 
259. 


127  dozen 
16 


1,377. 
67..., 


1,770  pounds. 
2,404  pounds . 
2,290  pounds . 
3,240  pounds. 
3,324  pounds . 
475  pounds... 
1,118  pounds. 
81dezen 


Brooms: 

Household,  5-sewed,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  pounds  per  dozen. 

Whisk 

Brushes: 

Scrub,  6-row,  10-inch,  Tampico , 

Shoe,  horsehair- 
Dauber 

Polishing 

Stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Floor,  16-inch,  all  bristle  or  horsehair, 
hardwood,  reversible  block,  screw 
handle. 

Buckets,  well,  oak 

Bureaus,  with  glass,  with  dovetailed  drawers, 

side  guides,  and  brass  handles. 
Chairs: 

Typewriter,  oak 

Dining,  oak 

Rocking,  oak, 


Solid  oak,  long  post 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back. 


Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  back  set  arms, 
revolving  and  tilting,  with  casters. 

Chiffoniers,  oak,  without  glass , 

Churns,  barrel,  revolving,  to  churn  5  gallons... 

Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever 

Clotheslines,  galvanized-wire,  No.  18,  hollow 
center,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

Clothespins,  spring , 

Desks,  office,  medium  quality , 

Desks,  teacher's,  medium  quality 

Dusters,  counter,  bristle  or  horsehair 

Linoleum,  best  quality 


265 

"265 

81 

81 
81 
81 
81 


175 

166 


69 


166 
166 


166 
86 

175 
175 

86 

166 
166 
81 


C1) 

(2) 

$0.87 

.62 
1.38 
.85 
.69 


3 . 3125 
6.25 


3.83 
1.35 
1.90 
14.76 
7.80 
3.75 

5.25 

2.97 

33.00 

.29 

.34 

14.95 

9.90 

1.95 


Machines,  sewing: 

"  Family,"  v,  ith  cover  and  accessories 

Tailor's,  with  attachments 

Mats,  door,  steel,  size  about  18  by  30  inches 

Mattresses: 

Double,  76  inches  long,  48  inches  wide, 

with  a  boxing  of  4£  inches. 
Single,  76  inches  long,  32  inches  wide,  with 
a  boxing  of  4fc  inches. 
Measures,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron,  gal- 
vanized: 

1-peck 

^-bushel 

Mirrors,  2- inch,  plain  oak  frame,  bevel  plate 
glass,  glass  to  measure  not  less  than  15  by  18 
mches. 

Mopsticks 

Pails,  oak,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable 
pattern. 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each 

Rolling  pins,  12  by  2g  inches,  exclusive  of 

handle. 
Rope,  manila,  subject  to  actual  tare: 

f  -inch 

§-inch 

f-inch '. ' 

J-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch „ 

Sash  cord,  braided  cotton,  J-inch 

Stools,  wood,  all-wcod  seat,  height  18  inches... 


107 


312.00 


289 


K6 
86 
195 


175 
175 


273 
175 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


3.52 
2.75 


.23 
.345 
1.19 


3  1.58 
3.48 


.8475 
.08 


3.17 
3.165 
3  .  16 

3.16 
3.16 
3.16 

.22 
6.48 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


1  Any  quantity  shipment  f.  o.  b.  outgoing  cars  Wichita,  Kans.,  $3;  carl  ot  shipment,  no  less  than  500  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis,  $3.24;  5  or  more  dozen  each  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis,  $3.32;  car  lot  shipment,  no  less  than 
500  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Omaha,  $3.51;  5  or  more  dozen  each  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  $3.70. 

'Any  quantity  shipment  f.  o.  b.Wichita,  Kans.,$1.10;any  quantity  shipment  f.  o.  b.allother  points,  $1.30. 

3  Only. 
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Awards. 

Articles 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

17 

Tables: 

166 

$2.95 

St.  Louis. 

83 

Dining,  oak,  substantial,  6-foot  extension 

with  square  corners. 
Oak,  about  30  by  40  inches,  strong  con- 
struction. 
Oak,  about  24  by  32  inches,  strong  con- 
struction. 
Washboards,  double,  zinc: 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

76 

97 

97 

13.60 
13.25 

64 

Do. 

174 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

354 

57... 

Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 
glass. 

1 

Do. 

38.. 

Do. 

11 

Washtubs,  wood,  inside  not  painted: 

20^  inches  in  diameter  by  9£  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement. 
23  inches  in  diameter  by  10J  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement. 
25  inches  in  diameter  by  11J  inches  deep, 
inside  measurement. 
Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame,  rolls  12  by  If 
inches. 

175 
175 
175 
175 

i  .54 
1.66 
1.79 
12.48 

Chicago. 

8 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


16dozen 

Awls,  hafts,  patent: 

Pegging 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

11  dozen 

Sewing — 

137 

$1.44 

13fJ  dozen 

37  dozen 

Awls,  assorted: 

60  dozen 

137 

.20 

39  dozen 

Patent,    sewing,    regular,    shoemaker's, 

bent,  No.  9. 
Round,  pad,  shouldered,   with  riveted 
handles. 

Saddler's,  collar,  with  riveted  handles 

Bits,  loose-ring,   japanned,    2^-inch,    heavy 
mouthpiece: 

1£$  dozen 

3A  dozen 

26^  dozen 

137 
276 

137 
137 

3.80 
13.15 

.58 
.58 

2W  dozen 

Stiff 

7,374  boxes 

Blacking,  shoe,  about  2|  by  |-inch  boxes 

5,765  boxes 

439 

Paste  polish,  black,  for  shoes,  about  2  by  f  inch 
boxes 

Blankets,  horse,  square,  84  to  90  inches,  ap- 
proximate weight  8  pounds,  cotton  and  wool, 
mixed. 

Bridles,  riding,  russet  leather,  £-incb,   flat 
double  cheeks,  to  buckle  on  crown;  curb  bit, 
5-inch  shank,  with  curb  straps;  X  C,  trim- 
mings, 6-foot  reins,  1-inch,  to  loop,  quirk 
end;  leather  rosettes. 

Brooms,  stable,  16-inch  block,  with  handles. . . 

Brushes, horse,  leather  backs,  oval  shape,  flat- 
face,  approximately  4f  by  8f  inches,  gray, 
mixed  Tampico. 

Buckles,  bar  rein,  with  roller,  malleable  iron, 
japanned: 
f-inch 

175 
137 

228 

137 

81 

276 
276 
276 
276 

1.024 
2.50 

1.52 

.49 
.33 

1.67 

1.88 
11.14 
11.30 

31 

361 

278 

7gross 

7ft  gross 

J-inch 

8^  gross 

5-inch 

9^  gross 

1-inch 

2gross 

Buckles,  barrel,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron, 

japanned,  1^-inch. 
Buckles,    roller,    harness,    malleable    iron, 

japanned: 
£-inch 

1A  gross 

276 
276 
276 

i  .44 
1.49 
1.58 

&h  gross 

12A  gross 

1-inch 

f-inch 

•Only. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


IOtj  gross . . . 
13rz  gross  - . . 

1^  gross 

7^  gross 

3  gross 

2  ,V  gross 

4  dozen 

4  dozen 

5  dozen  pairs 

32,%  dozen... 

139 

60  dozen 

10  dozen 

43  dozen 

24r62  dozen... 

178 

67 

48 

40 

28j^  dozen... 

225 

25  pounds... 
250  pairs 


291  sets 

4sets 

11  sets 

13  dozen 

10 

4 

24 

39T*j  dozen 

3 

7TV  dozen 

47 

22  pounds 

31  pounds 

146  pounds 

12,359  pounds . 

45  pounds 

108  sides 

11,389 

26  dozen  papers 

1  pound 

5  pounds 

6  pounds 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  etc.— Continued. 

|-inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

1^-inch 

lf-mch 

2-inch 

Buckles,  roller,  trace,  japanned: 

.   H-inch 

lHnch 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  japanned, 
lHnch. 

Cement,  leather,  2-ounce  bottles,  clarified 

Cinchas,  3-inch 

Clips,  hame,  team,  polished,  f-inch,  2  holes, 

44  inches  long,  wrought-iron. 
Cockeyes,  triangular,  with  roller,  japanned: 

U-inch 

lHnch 

1 2-inch 

Collars: 
Horse— 

17  to  19  inches,  by  J-inch 

19J  to  21  inches, by  i-inch 

2l|  to  24  inches,  by  j-inch 

Mule,  15  to  16£  inches, by  £-inch 

Currycombs,  steel,  riveted  shank,  closed  back, 

8  bars. 
Halters,  all  leather,  5-ring,  sewed,  complete, 
with  tie  strap. 

Hair,  gray  goat 

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  sizes  18  to  22  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  solid  steel  backs,  1-inch 
holes,  holdback  plates  and  trimmings,  Da- 
mascus finish. 
Harness: 

Double,  complete— 

With  breeching 

Without  breeching 

Plow,  double 

Hooks,  hame,  double  repair,  weight  4  pounds 

per  dozen. 
Knives: 

Draw,  gauge,  brass,  improved 

Head,  4J-inch.  oval  handle 

Round,  6$-inch,  oval  handle 

Shoo,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade 

Splitting,  10-inch,  iron  frame 

Straight,  harness  maker's,  white  handle  2 .. 

Layer  creasers,  octagon,  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

Leather: 

Dongola  kid- 
Dull,  full-size  skins 

Glazed 


Calfskin,  to  run  Ih  to  2 i  pounds  per  skin, 

medium  thickness. 
Harness,  oak-tanned,  heads  on  (15  to  23 
pounds.) 

Kip  (about  5-pound  skins) 

Lace,  "Indian"  tanned,  to  run  from  14  to 

20  square  feet  per  side,  per  square  foot. 
Sole,  hemlock  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side). . 

Sole,  oak  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side) 

Needles,  harness,  egg  eye,  assorted,  4,  5,  and  6 
Nails,  saddle,  Hungarian,  tinned: 

f-inch 

Hnch 

f -inch 


276 
276 
276 
276 
276 
276 

137 
137 
137 

175 
276 
276 


276 
276 
276 


276 
276 
276 
276 
81 

228 

137 

276 


L37 

137 
276 
137 


27(1 
137 
137 
175 
137 


137 


239 
239 
239 

37 


137 


323 

137 


$0.70 
1.81 
>1.12 
M.34 
11.69 
12.04 

.28 
.32 
.49 

1.70 
1.26 
1.17 


i  .21 
1.25 
1.29 


12.49 
12.49 
12.90 
12.38 
1.10 

1.46 


37.50 

34.50 

18.15 

.35 


11.40 
.51 

1.35 
i  .57 
4.80 


45 


1.75 
3.  50 
3.50 


.33 

(<) 

.40 

.80 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 


San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Only. 

2  Knives,  shoe,  selected  to  fill  requisition  for  this  item. 

8  Per  pound. 

4  Sole,  oak,  selected  to  fill  requisition  for  this  item. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


41  pounds.. 
69  pounds.. 
218  pounds. 
193  pounds. 
465  pounds. 
108  pounds. 
303  pounds. 
85  pounds.. 
227  pounds. 

181  gallons. 
35  gallons . . 

3  gross 

321 

48 


17  pounds. 
46  pounds. 

15t%  dozen. 
16i%  dozen. 


28  dozen. 
33  dozen . 
47  dozen. 
50  dozen. 


45  dozen.. 
119  dozen. 


26  dozen.. 
108  dozen. 

49 

22 

(yfa  dozen 


42  dozen... 
14^  dozen, 
l&r",  dozen. 


3-fV  gross. 
Across.. 
11 A  gross. 
4^  gross . 
2A  gross. 
Ill  dozen. 


21  dozen. 
83  dozen. 


46 

25  pairs . 


1  dozen 

8  dozen 

69  pounds.. 
87  pounds.. 
109  pounds. 


Nails,  shoe,  wire,  clinching: 

Size  3-8 

Size  3^-8 

Size  4-8 

Size  4J-8 

Size  5-8 

Size  5$-8 

Size  6-8 

Size  6^-8 

Size  7-8 

Oil,  neat's-foot: 

In  1-gallon  cans 

In  5-gallon  cans 

Ornaments,  nickel,  1-inch 

Pads,  sweat;  sizes  for  collars  from  15  to  24  inches 

Rasps,  peg  (or  peg  break) 

Rivets,  name,  Norway,  malleable: 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Rings  (halter  loop  and  ring),  japanned: 

1-inch  loop 

li-inch  loop 

Rings,  harness,  malleable,  japanned: 

f-inch 

i-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch,  heavy 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable,  japanned: 

lj-inch 

lf-inch 

Rosettes,  japanned,  nubia  or  imitation  rubber, 
solid  back  and  loop  construction: 

1  Scinch 

lf-inch 

Rules,  3-foot,  straight,  boxwood 

Saddles,  riding,  with  horn,  heavy 

Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight, 

pink,  and  russet. 
Slides,   breast   strap    and   snaps  combined, 
japanned,  nubia,  or  imitation  rubber: 

1  |-inch 

lf-inch 

2-inch 

Snaps,  harness,  square  loop,  japanned,  nubia 
or  imitation  rubber: 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

lf-inch 

Spots",  silvered,  f-inch: 

Standard 

Long  staple 

Square,  hip  strap,  X  C,  J-inch 

Staples,  hame,  with  burrs,  polished,  extra- 
long  head,  11  indies  wide  at  shoulder. 
Stands,   malleable   iron,  counter,   regular,   4 

lasts,  23  inches  high. 
Stirrups,  solid  bent  wood,  width  of  tread  5 
inches. 

Stitching  horses,  5-inch  jaws 

Stones,  sand,  per  pound 

Surcingles,  3J  inches  wide,  6  feet  9  inches  long. . 
Swivels,  gag,  japanned,  to  buckle: 

|-inch  buckle 

f-inch  buckle 

Tacks,  shoe: 

1-ounce 

2-ounce 

3-ounce 


34 
34 

276 
137 


276 
276 

276 
276 

137 
276 
276 
137 

137 
137 


137 
137 
137 
306 
239 


137 
137 
137 


276 
276 
276 
276 
276 


276 

137 


175 
276 


276 
276 


$0.80 
.70 

i  1.48 
.28 


.08 


».  13 
1.15 

.03 
».035 
1.045 

.06 

.09 
.13 


.07 
.09 

.45 
27.65 
12.50 


1.25 
1.35 
1.60 


1  1.98 
i  1.98 
i  1.98 
i  3.  42 
13.80 


.20 

1.56 

.15 

13.39 

i    .05 

.35 

1.13 

'.16 


(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

(Seo  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 


Only. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Taps,  heel,  oak  leather,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen 
pairs: 
Small  size 

175 
175 
175 

$0.60 
.72 

.82 

Chicago. 

Medium  size 

Do. 

Large  size 

Do. 

130  bundles 

Taps,  sole,  oak  leather: 

Small  size 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

152  bundles 

85  bundles 

Large  size 

Do. 

2/,  dozen 

1  dozen 

Terrets,  band,  XC: 

lj-inch 

276 
276 

137 

137 
137 

137 
137 
137 
137 

137 
276 

137 

1.28 
1.30 

1.90 

1.75 
1.65 

*2.10 

*2.85 

J  3. 20 

.33 

.40 

1.48 

.40 

Do. 

If -inch 

Do. 

16  pounds 

32  pounds 

81  pounds 

3  dozen  spools. . 
9  dozen  spools. . 
3  dozen  spools. . 
42  . 

Thread: 

Harness,  No.  3,  black 

Shoe,  white- 
No.  3 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

Linen,  black,  machine- 
No.  18 

Do. 

No.  40 

Do. 

No.  50 

Do. 

Tools,  claw,  with  riveted  handle 

Do. 

Trace  carriers,  japanned: 

li-inch...                          

Do. 

25/,  dozen 

1,184  balls 

979  balls 

1  ^-inch 

Do. 

Wax: 

Small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and  win- 
ter temperatures- 
Saddler's,  black 

Do. 

Shoemaker's,  brown 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

22 

Wheels,  overstitch,  stationary,  either  round  or 
octagon  carriage;    6,  7,  8,   10,   12,  and  14 
stitches  to  the  inch,  as  may  be  called  for. 

Winkers,  }-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather,  5J-inch  cheek. 

137 

.66 

22  dozen  pairs.. 

(See  Appendix.) 

PAINTS,  OILS,  AND   GLASS. 


878  pounds 

269 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

ot.  Paul. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

\ San  Francisco  or 
/    Angeles. 

[Portland  or  Seattle 

>  Whiting,  Ind. 

ITulsa,    Okla.,    or 
/    Louis. 

1  Whiting,  Ind. 

Brushes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch,  medium- 
long  stock. 
Marking,  bristle,  assorted,  1  to  6 

81 

25 

81 
81 
25 

182 
269 

269 

27 

280 

281 

231 

{  281 

80.65 

.25 

.40 
.44 
.12 

1.35 
.34 

.55 

.20 

f         3.18 
<>'•>.  26 
1       3.185 
I       «.  265 
/    3,6.205 
1       «.  275 
/      M.23 
1         «.32 

/        3.8.31 

\        «.38 

47H  dozen 

471 

Paint,  wall,  all  bristles,  flat,  long  stock— 

669 

4  inches  wide 

303 

Paint,  all  bristles,  round  or  oval,  chisel- 
pointed  (sash  tools)  No.  6. 

35 

277 

Varnish,  (lac,  all  bristles,  3  inches  wide, 

double  thick. 
Whitewash,  all  bristles,  3  rows,  8  inches 
wide,  medium-long  stock,  with  handle. 
Coal  tar,  in  tin  cans  containing  5  gallons,  cased.. 
Gasoline,  to  be  delivered  in  tin  cans  contain- 
ing 5  gallons,  cased,  or  in  steel  barrels  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

58°  to  64°  BaunuSat  60°  F 

167 

105  gallons 

74,891  gallons... 
11,465  gallons... 

Los 

86°Baume\  at  60°  F 

St. 

»  Only. 

s  Per  pound,  2  ounces  to  spool 

» In  steel  barrels. 

*  In  cans,  cased. 


6  Awarded  10,340  gallons. 

6  Awarded  45,601  gallons,  uninspected. 

7  Awarded  18,950  gallons. 

8  Uninspected. 
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PAINTS.  OILS,  AND  GLASS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Glass,  window,  single  thick: 

8byl0                                 

139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 
139 
139 
139 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 
139 
139 
139 
139 

67 

139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139 
139  1 

$2. 35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.43 
2.35 
2.35 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.60 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.60 
2.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.80 
4.00 
4.35 
2.63 
2.70 
2.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.80 
4.00 
2.43 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
3.70 

4.70 
4.80 
4.08 
4.08 
4.57 
4.57 
4.70 
4.80 
4.57 
4.57 
5.12 
4.57 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
5.12 
5.12 

Chicago. 
Do. 

6  boxes 

9  by  12 

7  boxes 

9  by  14 

Do. 

10  boxes 

9  bv  15 

Do. 

3  boxes 

9  by  16 

Do. 

7  boxes 

9  by  18 

Do. 

74  boxes 

10  by  12 

Do. 

39  boxes 

10  by  14 

Do. 

31  boxes 

10  by  16 

Do. 

14  boxes 

10  by  18 

Do. 

15  boxes 

10bv20 

Do. 

12  boxes 

10  by  22 

Do. 

11  boxes 

10  by  24 

Do. 

11  boxes 

10  by  28 

Do. 

38  boxes 

12  by  14 

Do. 

70  boxes 

12  by  16 

Do. 

65  boxes 

12  by  18 

Do. 

23  boxes 

12  by  20 

Do. 

4  boxes 

12  by  22 

Do. 

50  boxes 

12  by  24 

Do. 

22  boxes 

12  by  26 

Do. 

43  boxes 

12  by  28 

Do. 

43  boxes 

12  by  30 

St.  Louis. 

35  boxes 

12  by  32 

Do. 

21  boxes 

12  by  34 

Do. 

45  boxes 

12  by  36 

Do. 

8  boxes 

12  by  38 

Do. 

13  boxes 

14  by  14 

Chicago. 

52  boxes 

14  by  16 

Do. 

41  boxes 

14  by  18 

Do. 

17  boxes 

14  bv  20 

Do. 

14  boxes 

14  by  22 

Do. 

15  boxes 

14  by  26 

Do. 

40  boxes 

14  by  28 

St.  Louis. 

26  boxes 

14  by  30 

Do. 

41  boxes 

14  by  32 

Do. 

27  boxes 

14  by  34 

Do. 

82  boxes 

14  by  36 

Do. 

19  boxes 

14  by  38 

Do. 

13  boxes 

14  by  42 

Do. 

9  boxes 

14  by  48 

Do. 

17  boxes 

15  by  18 

Chicago. 
Do. 

6  boxes 

15  by  20 

19  boxes 

15bv24 

Do. 

8  boxes 

15  by  26 

24  boxes 

15  by  28 

Do. 

51  boxes 

15  by  32 

Do. 

25  boxes 

15  by  34 

Do. 

93  boxes 

15  by  36 

Do. 

50  boxes 

15  by  40 

Do. 

13  boxes 

16  by  18 

Chicago. 
Do. 

15  boxes 

16  by  20 

1  box 

16  by  22 

Do. 

15  boxes 

16  by  24 

Do. 

2  boxes 

16  bv  26 

31  boxes 

Glass,  window,  double  thick: 
16  by  36 

Chicago. 
Do. 

19  boxes 

16  by  44 

8  boxes 

18  by  18 

Do. 

9  boxes 

18  by  20 

Do. 

12  boxes 

18  by  24 

Do. 

12  boxes 

18  by  30 

Do. 

15  boxes 

18  by  36 

Do. 

8  boxes 

18  by  42 

Do. 

13  boxes 

20  by  24 

Do. 

8  boxes 

20  by  26 

Do. 

22  boxes 

20  by  48 

Do. 

6  boxes 

22  by  26 

Do. 

30  boxes 

24  by  28 

Do. 

33  boxes 

24  by  32 

Do. 

9  boxes 

24  by  34 

Do. 

34  boxes 

24  by  36 

Do. 

12  boxes 

24  by  40 

Do. 

4  boxes 1 

26  by  34 

Do. 
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PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


16  boxes... 
12  boxes... 
18  boxes... 
9  boxes — 
46  boxes... 

106 

4S5  papers. 


428  pounds. 
357  quarts.. 
43  gallons . . 
437  gallons . 


356  gallons. 


156  pounds. 
509  pounds. 


1,335  pounds.. 
118,654  pounds 

262  pounds 

6,617  gallons... 

53,890  gallons.. 


Glass,  window,  double  thick— Continued. 

26bv38 

28  by  30 

28  by  32 

28  by  34 

30  by  40 

G lass  cut  ters ,  diamond ,  glazier's  sure-cut  styles 

Glazier's  points,  zinc,  $-pound  papers 

Glue: 

Cabinetmaker's,  sheet 

Liquid,  prepared 

Hyloplate  liquid,  in  cans  containing  1  gallon . . 
Hard  oil,  light,  in  cans  containing  1  and  5  gal- 
lons. 
Japan,  house  painter's, in  cans  containing  1  gal- 
lon. 
Lampblack: 

In  1-pound  papers 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strengthen  cans  contain- 
ing 1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 
Lead: 

Red,  strictly  pure,  dry 


139 
139 
139 

139 
139 
139 
139 


328 
}  201 


310 


325  gallons. 


14,865  gallons. 
3,800  gallons.. 

2,789  gallons.. 
2,213  gallons.. 

2,873  gallons.. 

1,252  gallons.. 

1,303  bottles.. 
73  gallons 


White,  in  oil, guaranteed  strictly  pure  car- 
bonate. 

Oakum,  plumber's,  not  spun 

Oil: 

Floor,  in  cans  containing  5  gallons,  cased, 
or  in  flat-top  jacketed  cans  containing 
5  gallons. 

Kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  point 
above  115°  F.,  by  the  standard  instru- 
ments of  the  State  boards  of  health  of 
Michigan  and  New  York,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  tin  cans  containing  5  gallons, 
cased,  to  be  furnished  by  contractor, 
each  caso  to  contain  2  cans  and  to  be 
made  of  |-inch  pine  throughout,  or  in 
steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; freight  on  empty  barrels  from 
destination  to  point  of  delivery  under 
contract  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; the  cartage  of  the  empty  barrels 
from  railroad  freight  house  to  contrac- 
tor's warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  contractor. 

Lard,  strictly  pure 

Unseed,  liquid  measure,  strictly   pure, 
in  cans  containing   5    gallons*  cased, 
or  in  flat-top  jacketed   cans   contain- 
ing 5  gallons- 
Boiled  

Raw 

Lubricating  oils: 

Steam  cylinder 

Gas  or  gasoline  engine  cylinder 


206 
123 


203 


8  27 
9281 
10231 


Engine  or  dynamo,  high-speed  machinery. 

General  machine;  minimum  flash  point, 

340°  F.;  minimum  fire  point,  390°  F. 
Sewing-machine,  in  full  2-ounce  bottles — 
Slating,  wall,  blackboard,  liquid,  in  cans  con- 
taining 1  gallon. 


13 

/    65 

P13 

}  328 
27 


$5.12 
4.80 
5.12 
5.12 
5.12 
.22 


. 51875 


.80 
!.75 
(3) 


.10 


,0987 


5.135 


«  .  0607 

7.139 

«.068 

7.138 

«.09 

7.18 


.30 
n.21 
7.23 
12  .  329 
H.21 
7.23 
11 .  165 
7.20 
.035 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

San  Francisco. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Ww  York. 


Omaha. 

(See  Appendix.) 


San  Francisco  or  Selby, 

Cal. 
St.  Louis  or  East  St. 

Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 


■Whiting,  Ind. 

St.    Louis,   or 
'    Okla. 


No  award. 


(See  Appendix.) 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
►Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis. 
►Philadelphia. 

►San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Tulsa, 


i  In  1-gallon  cans. 

2  In  5-gallon  cans. 

» Included  in  San  Francisco  letting. 

<  Only. 

*  One  5-gallon  can,  or  two  5-gallon  cans— cased. 

•  In  steel  barrels. 
7  In  cans;  cased. 


«  Awarded  42,370  gallons. 
»  Awarded  6,885  gallons,  uninspected. 
io  Awarded  4,635  gallons, 
u  In  wooden  barrels. 
iJ  Awarded  1,673  gallons,  heavy. 
13  Awarded  1,200  gallons,  light. 
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PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS- 

Continued. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,300  pounds... 
858  pounds 

222  pounds 

547  pounds 

170  pounds 

648  pounds 

303  pounds 

289  pounds 

349  pounds 

326  pounds 

9,975  pounds... 

305  pounds 

244  pounds 

377  pounds 

143  rolls 

8,300  pounds... 

Paints: 

Chrome  green,  medium — 

Dry                

195 

328 

328 
328 

328 

150 

328 

328 
150 

328 

302 

150 
150 
269 

223 
233 
222 

50 
50 
50 
223 

$0. 1275 
.1475 

.14 
.185 

.39 

.13 

.155 

.039 
.075 

.785 

.037 

.10 
.09 

.08 

11.45 
12.10 
»2.80 

2.022 

3.022 

«.022 

6  60.00 

Omaha. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2,  and  5  pounds. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium — 

Dry                               

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2,  and  5  pounds. 
Para  red,  medium,  in  oil,  in  cans  contain- 
ing 1  pound. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in 

cans  containing  1,  2;  and  5  pounds. 
Indian  red,  in  japan,  in  cans  containing  1, 

2,  and  5  pounds. 
Ocher,  French,  yellow: 

Dry                   

Do. 

Do. 
Cincinnati. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  containing  1, 
2,  and  5  pounds. 
Prussian  blue,  in  oil.  for  tinting,  in  cans 

containing  1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 
Prince's  mineral ,  finely  ground  in  pure  lin- 
seed oil,  in  cans  containing  25  pounds. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  contain- 
ing 1,  2,  and  5  pounds — 

Cincinnati. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cincinnati. 

Do. 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans 
containing  1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 

Paper,  building,  waterproof: 

If  l-ply,with  weight  commensurate  thereto 
If  2-ply,with  weight  commensurate  thereto 
If  3-ply,with  weight  commensurate  thereto 

Paper,  building,  rosin-sized: 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 

325  rolls 

1,350  pounds... 

3,825  pounds . . . 
1,760  pounds... 
1,050  pounds... 

107  pounds 

152  gallons 

1,262  gallons.... 
1,800  gallons.... 
460  pounds 

378  gallons 

2,225  pounds . . . 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped 

Pitch 

San  Francisco. 
(See  Appendix. 

Omaha. 

Putty: 

In  cans  containing  5  pounds 

310 

310 

47 

328 

.0275 
.025 
.0195 
.04 

In  cans  containing  10*  pounds 

Do. 

In  cans  containing  25  pounds 

St.  Louis. 

Resin,  common T. . .  .1 

San  Francisco. 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  light  or  medium  color,  in  cans 

containing  1  gallon. 
Turpentine: 

(See  Appendix.) 
Omaha. 

195 
195 
150 

243 

328 
328 
328 

.54 
.50 
.09 

.75 

.oii 

.0175 
.019 

In  cans  containing  5  gallons 

Do. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  cans  con- 
taining 1,  2,  and  5  pounds. 

Varnish,  wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  in  cans 
containing  1  gallon. 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted: 

If  in  barrels 

Cincinnati. 
St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

If  in  wooden  drums 

Do. 

If  less  quantities 

Do. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


516. 


1,484.... 
19  dozen . 


Boilers,  wash,  XX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size 
about  21  by  11  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riv- 
eted, heavy. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  heavy,  full 
size,  14-quart.  J-inch  bail. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin  or  japanned,  6-inch . 


•  Per  roll  of  1,000  square  feet. 
s  Weight,  30  pounds. 
s  Weight,  35  pounds. 


175 

315 
175 


«  $1. 20 


.4125 
e.35 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


*  Weight,  40  pounds. 

»  Per  ton. 

•Only. 
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TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


21  dozen. 
54 


62  dozen . . 
26/,  dozen . 
60T\  dozen . 


283 

18^  dozen . 
26/,  dozen . 
21  fj  dozen 


79.. 
339. 


172. 
205. 


309 

500 

124T%  dozen 

128 


2^  dozen.. 
18^y  dozen. 
33/,  dozen. 
4 3^  dozen. 
31  dozen... 


75££  dozen... 
194A  dozen. . . 


36. 


Cans: 

Kerosene,  galvanized,  corrugated  sides,  1- 
gallon,  common  top. 

Milk,  all-steel,  32-quart,  ironclad,  retinned . 
Coffeepots,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid  or  riveted 
spout: 

2-quart,  handle  riveted 

4-quart,  with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted . 
Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  XX  tin,  copper  bottom, 
with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted: 

6-quart 

11-quart 

Coffeepots,  4-quart,  gray-enameled  ware 

Coffee  boilers,  6-quart,  gray -enameled  ware 

Coffee  mills: 

Iron  or  block-tin  hopper  box 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds. . 

Colanders,  seamless,  steel,  16£  by  b\  inches 

Cups,  full  size,  XX  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
riveted  handle: 

£-pint 

Quart 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  XX  tin,  full  size, 
f-inch  oval  iron  handles,  14  inches  long,  riv- 
eted. 

Flour  sifters 

Funnels,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  fluted,  retinned: 

1-pint 

1-quart 

2-quart 

Kettles,  with  covers,  wrought-steel  hollow 
ware,  retinned: 

7-quart 

13-quart , 

1 6-quart,  porcelain-lined , 

Measures,  XX  tin,  with  full  rim: 

Pint , 

Quart 

Pails,  water,  XXX  charcoal  tin,  wired  at  top, 
riveted  ears;  rivets  soldered  inside: 

10-quart 

14-quart,  with  3J-inch  bail  woods 

Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27: 

12  by  19  by  4  inches 

15  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  |-inch  oval 
runners. 

Pans,  dish,  full  size,  XXXX  stamped  tin, 
retinned: 

14-quart 

17-quart 

Pans,  dust,  japanned,  heavy 

Pans,  fry,  No.  4,  wrought  steel,  polished,  8 

inches  across  bottom. 
Pans,  fry,  extra-heavy  wrought  steel: 

16  inches  across  bottom 

17  inches  across  bottom 

18  inches  across  bottom 

Pans,  fry,  solid  cast  iron,  18  by  30  by  2\  inches 
Pans,  milk,  full  size,  IXX  tin,  seamless,  wide 

flange,  retinned: 

1-quart 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart 

8-quart 

Plates,  IXX  stamped  tin,  about  9-inch: 

Baking,  deep,  jelly 

Pie,  deep 

Pots,  soup  stock,  hotel,  wrought  steel,  covered, 
retinned: 

6-gallon 

9-gallon 


175 
175 

86 
86 

175 


175 

77 

175 
175 

254 


175 
175 
175 


175 


175 
175 


175 
175 


175 
251 
175 
254 


i$2.00 
U.75 

.27 
.33 

1.40 


i.24 
.30 

i  .35 
16.50 

i.77§ 


.43 
1.30 


1.27 
1.40 
i.50 


1.17 
1.65 


04  \ 
04 


1.20 
1.24 


1.60 
1.74 


.0925 


70 


1.50 
1.75 


1.29 
1.26 


2.34 
2.87 


Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


JOnly. 
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TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


14 

26 

12 

39 

46 

29  dozen 

124 

13 

32 

40 

6  boxes 

12  boxes 

3  boxes 

20  boxes 

10  boxes 

2  boxes 

Ill 

61  dozen 

Ill 

320 

464 

11, 655  pounds 


Pots,  soup  stock,  seamless,  retinned  inside  and 
outside,  with  faucet  and  strainer: 

6-gallon 

9-gallon 

14-gallon 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  I XX  stamped  tin, 
retinned: 

No.  20 

No.  40 

Spoons,  basting,  forged  steel,  retinned,  about 
14-inch  handle. 

Strainers,  milk,  XX  tin,  12-inch 

Teapots: 
Heavy,  planished  tin,  4 -pint,  round,  cop- 
per bottom. 
Gray  enameled  ware — 

4-quart 

6-quart 

Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches,  IC  (224  sheets  to  the  box). . 
14  by  20 inches,  IC  (112 sheets  to  the  box).. 
10  by  14  inches,  IX  (224  sheets  to  the  box). . 

20  by  28  inches,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box). . 
14  bv  20  inches,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box) . . 
14  by  60  inches,  boiler,  IX  (112  sheets  to 

the  box). 
Trays,  tea,  oval,  extra  heavy,  hotel,  japanned, 

20-inch. 
Washbasins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  re- 
tinned, 11-inch. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  101  inches  deep, 
inside  measurement,  corrugated  bottom: 
19 1  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement 

21  £  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement 
23|  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 


254 
175 
175 

175 


175 

291 
291 
291 
291 
291 


175 
175 


315 
315 
315 


$0.14 
i  .21 
1.57 

i  .10 


.23 
1.37 

6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
15. 00 
7.50 


»2.75 
i  1.25 


.51 
.64 
.75 


No  award. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


3 

Caldron,  iron,  portable,  full  jacket,  with  fur- 
nace: 
48  gallons  capacity 

175 
175 

175 
175 

77 
86 

315 
315 

315 
315 

77 

77 

$21. 50 
28.00 

16.10 
19.00 

1.04 
.056 

.08* 
.1125 

.075 
.10 

1.25 
1.34 

Chicago. 
Do. 

3 

75  gallons  capacity 

Furnace,  full  jacket: 

For  48-gallon  portable  caldron 

Do. 

2 

For  75-gallon  portable  caldron 

Do. 

483 

Dampers,  stovepipe: 

Size  6-inch 

71 

Size  7-inch.. 

Do. 

560 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  adjustable,  not  corrugated, 
No.  28  gauge: 
Size  6-inch 

Do. 

124 

Do. 

378 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  corrugated,  one  piece,  not 
adjustable,  No.  28  gauge: 

Do. 

85 

Size  7-inch . . . 

Do. 

274 

Hods,  coal,  galvanised,  riveted  bottoms  or 
pressed  in: 
16-inch 

Do. 

309 

18-inch 

Do. 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron,  deep  pattern: 
10  inches  diameter  inside. . . 

2 

15  inches  diameter  inside. . . 

Do. 

4,567  joints 

833  joints 

Pipe,  stove,  No.  28  gauge,  uniform  color,  blue 
steel,  patent  lock,  grooved,  crimped,  and 
formed: 
Size  6-inch 

77 
77 

i  .0775 
i  .09 

St.  Louis. 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

145  dozen 

Polish,  stove  (not  liquid) 

(See  Appendix.) 

Only. 
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STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW   WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

28  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 

pounds. 
32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

pounds. 
37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190 
pounds. 

Stoves,  steel  box,  heating,  wood,  not  lighter 
than  No.  22-gauge  steel,  with  cast  lining: 

22  inches  long 

25  inches  long 

28  inches  long , 

Stoves,  sheet  steel,  heating,  coal,  cast  lining, 
with  hot-blast  tube: 

15-inch  body 

17-inch  body 

Stoves,  heating,  18-inch,  air-tight,  sheet  steel. 
Stoves,  heating,  coal: 

14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  135 
pounds. 

16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  175 
pounds. 

22-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375 
pounds. 
Combined  coal  and  wood,  large  size,  22-inch 

cylinder. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside 
rods: 

32-inch 

37-inch 

Stoves,  heating,  hard  coal,  mounted,  base 
burner: 

Fire  pot  about  12  by  14  inches 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry: 

For  heating  24  irons 

For  heating  36  irons 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

7-inch,  oven  not  less  than  16  by  16  by  10 
inches,  to  weigh  about  200  pounds. 
8-inch,  oven  not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11 

inches,  to  weigh  about  240  pounds. 
9-inch,  oven  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12 
inches,  to  weigh  about  280  pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood: 

6-inch,  length  of  wood  18  inches,  oven  not 
less  than  14  by  16  by  11  inches,  to  weigh 
not  less  than  180  pounds. 
8-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 
less  than  19  by  20  by  13  inches,  to  weigh 
about  270  pounds. 
9-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 
less  tnan  21  by  22  by  14  inches,  to  weigh 
about  310  pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  6-hd  range,  with  large-sized 
fire  box. 


54 


2  4.70 
25.10 
2  5.45 


17.90 
19.40 


6.70 
16.95 

28.20 

18.  75 
U9.15 
2  20. 70 


{■ 


54 


54 


9.85 
10.15 
10.35 

1 10.  70 
12.30 

1 12. 65 

9.25 
19.55 

13.05 
1 13. 40 


/    14- 
\il5. 


95 
35 

2  20.30 


jst.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
}       Do. 
}       Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

>St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

J-St.  Louis  or  Cliicago. 
St.  Louis. 


No  award. 
Do. 


Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

1st.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do, 

}       Do. 
}       Da 

}       Do. 

St.  Louis. 


HARDWARE. 


Adzes,  cast  steel,  house  carpenter's,  square 

head. 
Anvils,  wrought  iron,  steel  face,  per  pound: 

100-pound 

140-pound 

200-pound 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Augurs,  cast  steel,  hollow,  adjustable,  Bonney 
pattern,  to  cut  f  to  1  inch. 


175 

s  $0. 95 

175 

8.105 

175 

3.105 

175 

».105 

175 

3.31 

175 

3.39 

86 

.495 

175 

3.66 

175 

3.45 

Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


i  Crated. 


2  Stoves  will  be  crated  for  5  per  cent  increase. 


Only. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Articles. 


Axes: 

Chopping,    single-bit,    Yankee    pattern, 
first  quality,  unhandled,  assorted,  3£  to 
4\  pounds." 
Broad,  cast  steel,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel, 

steel  head . 
Hunter's,    inserted    or    overlaid    steel, 
handled,  No.  2. 

Babbitt  metal,  No.  4 

Bells: 

Cow,  No.  2,  wrought 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished 

School,     with     fixtures     for    hanging; 
mounted— 

To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds 

To  weigh  300  to  350  pounds 

To  weigh  400  to  425  pounds 

Belting,  leather: 
Single — 

1-inch 

l*-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Double— 

2^inch 

3- inch 

3Hnch 

4-inch 

4J-inch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

12-inch 

Belting,  rubber: 
3-ply- 

3-inch 

4-inch 

6-  inch 

4-ply— 

8-inch 

Bevels,  sliding  T,  10-inch,  metal  handle 

Bits,  auger,  cast  steel,  extension  lip: 

J-incb. 

A;inch 

§-inch 

iVinch 

J-inch 

■rVinch 

|-inch 

tt-hich 

J-inch 

•H-tnch 

j-inch 

1-inch 

Blades,  saw,   butcher's,  bow,  20-inch.    (See 

Appendix.) 
Blowers,    blacksmith's,    crank    motion,    12- 
inch  fan,  complete. 
Bolts,  carriage,  per  100: 

ibyl 

*bylj 

by2 

by2J 

Jby3 

Jby3i 

*by4 

fbylj 

$by2 

f  bv2J 

gby3 

Iby4 

|by5 

»  Only. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 
trac- 

price. 

tor. 

268 

$6.00 

175 

11.60 

86 

.458 

175 

1. 1125 

86 

.24 

175 

i.83 

86 

9.90 

86 

15.85 

86 

19.80 

185 

:Sf 

185 

185 

.  1325 

185 

.1525 

185 

.3425 

185 

.41 

185 

.48 

185 

.5475 

125 

.67 

125 

.74 

125 

.89 

185 

2.19 

191 

.08375 

191 

.107 

191 

.154 

191 

. 24875 

175 

1.45 

175 

U.31 

175 

i  1.31 

175 

U.31 

175 

i  1.48 

86 

1.62 

86 

1.78 

86 

1.94 

86 

2.27 

86 

2.27 

86 

2.59 

86 

2.59 

86 

2.92 

316 

9.78 

175 

».3325 

175 

i.  3325 

86 

1.356 

86 

1.388 

86 

1.42 

86 

1.453 

86 

1.486 

86 

1.615 

86 

1.667 

86 

1.719 

86 

'.77 

86 

i.87 

86 

1.97 

Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis 
Chicago. 


St. 


Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Chicago. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St 


Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


3,400. 
3,2.50. 
2,500. 
2,600. 
1,350. 
1,500. 
1,050. 
1,350. 
1,450. 
2,250. 


37  A  dozen . 
14  dozen . . 


3,950. 
4,050. 
3,800. 
3,200. 
2,950. 
2,250. 
3,050. 
3,050. 
4,000. 
3,150. 
3,450. 
1,950. 
2,800. 
1,600. 
2,550. 
2,950. 
2,400. 
3,350. 
2,600. 
3,750. 
2,050. 
2,700. 
1,550. 
2,700. 
1,000. 
2,000. 
700... 
1,950. 
1,800. 
1,500. 
1,950. 
900... 
1,350. 
1,750. 
950. . . 
1,900. 
2,125. 
1,100. 
1,500. 
900... 
1,825. 
1,400. 
1,085. 
1,160. 
1,160. 

2,300. 
3,500. 
4,500. 
850... 
2,300. 
2,500. 
2,050. 


800... 
1,200. 
1,000. 


Bolts,  carriage,  per  100— Continued. 

$  by  6 

*by4 

J  by  5 

§by6 

iby7 

*by8 

iby9 

*byl0 

J  by  11 

*byl2 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-steel  or  wrought-iron 
barrel: 

5-inch 

8-inch 

Bolts,  machine;  made  of  refined  iron,  hot- 
punched  nuts,  per  100: 

ibyl 

ibyli 

iby2 

*by2* 

*by3 

iby3* 

Abyl 

Abyl* 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

Aby3 

Aby3* 

Aby4 

A  by  4* 

A  by  5 

|by2 

Iby2i 

"by3 

by3} 

by4 

by  4* 

by  5 

by  5* 

by6 

Jy** 

by  7 

by  7* 

by  8 

Aby3 

Aby3* 

Aby4 

iVby4* 

Aby5 

Aby6 

Aby7 

*by3* 

*by4 

t5y|* 

*by5 

by  5* 

by6 

by7 

by  8 

by9 

by  10 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 

Abyli 

AbylJ 

Aby2 

ibylj 

Jby2 

}by2£ 

*by3 

Aby2 

A  by  2* 

Aby3 

A  by  3* 

'Only. 


175 


Sfi 


86 

175 


175 
86 

Mi 

86 
86 
86 
86 

175 
175 
175 
86 

175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
86 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


>  1.06 

1. 1748 
U.98 
12.22 
12.43 
12.69 
12.94 
13.16 
13.42 
13.63 


.79 


L52 
1.52 
1.55 
1.57 
1.58 
1.61 
i  .61 
1.61 
1.65 
1.67 
1.73 
1.76 
i.80 
i  1. 088 
i  1.13 
i  .80 
i.83 
L89 
1.92 
1.98 
1.345 
1.405 
1.47 
1.53 
1.60 
1.665 
1.73 
1.79 
1.36 
1.44 
1.52 
1.60 
1.68 
1.84 
2.00 
1.855 
1.96 
2.06 
2. 165 
2.27 
2.375 
2.58 
2.79 
3.00 
3.205 

.19 

.205 

.22 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.395 

.46 

.507 

.55 

.595 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do: 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


74  dozen 

136 

97  pounds 

163  pounds 

208  pounds 

196  pounds 

188  pounds 

45  doz.  pairs. . . 
48^  doz.  pairs 

36  doz.  pairs  . . 

53  dozen  pairs . 
20  dozen  pairs. 
24  dozen  pairs. 

37  dozen  pairs. 
27  dozen  pairs. 
2  dozen  pairs. . 

12 

13 

390  pounds 

580  pounds 

895  pounds 

113 

853 


35 

15  pairs . 

7TBT  gross 
58  dozen 

154 

12 

116 

64 

92 

58 

60 

40 

41 

40 

12 

9 

23 

16 

23 

13 

12 

12 

21 

18 

22 

134  pairs 


Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast-brass  bolt,  screw 

socket. 
Braces,  ratchet,  B.  B.  10-inch  sweep,  nickel  or 

rustless  finish. 
Brads,  steel  wire,  in  1-pound  packages: 

£-inch,  No.  20  gauge 

f-inch,  No.  18  gaug9 

1-inch,  No.  17  gauge 

H-inch,  No.  16  gauge 

l|-inch,  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  middle: 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

2^-inch 

Butts,  loose  pin,  steel: 

2A  by  2i  inches 

3  by  2$  inches 

3  by  3  inches 

3£  by  Sh  inches 

4  by  4  inches 

4£  by  4£  inches 

Calipers,  spring,  6-inch,  Yankee  pattern: 

Outside 

Inside 

Calks,  toe,  steel: 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Cards,  cattle,  leather  back,  bound  edge 

Catches,  cupboard,  wrought  steel,  bronzed, 

metal  knob. 
Chains: 

Log,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary 
hook  and  grab  hook,  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet,  as  required,  per  pound— 

TVinch 

|-inch 

Trace,  7  feet  long,  about  10  links  to  the  foot, 
&  wire  gauge,  with  ring  and  swivel. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  assorted  colors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  medium  size 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  cold,  octagon,  §  by  7  inches. . 
Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  corner,  1-inch,  han- 
dled. 
Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
edges  beveled,  leather-top  handles: 

i-inch 

§-inch 

|-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

l|-inch 

1  |-inch 

2-inch 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  framing,  oval  back, 
sharpened  and  handled: 

i-inch 

|-inch 

|-inch 

5-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

lHnch 

2-inch 

Clamps: 

Malleable,  carriage,  10-inch 

Saw,  swivel,  9-inch  jaw 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  10-inch 

Clippers,  toilet,  good  quality,  B .  B 


175 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

175 
175 
175 

175 

175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


175 
175 


175 
175 


175 


175 
175 

17f, 
175 
175 
175 

175 
175 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

175 
86 
S6 


$1.20 


i  . 1539 
i  . 0936 
L072 
1.061 
1.055 

1.45 
1.69 
U.275   ' 

1.46 

1.615 

i.66f 

1.975 
i  1.  205 
U.51 

.59 
.59 

.0465 
.04871 
.0465 
. 04871 
.0465 
.04871 
.11 
•  03  J 


.055 
.05 

.47 

.39 
.17 
.095 
.75 


i.23 
i.23 
i  .23 
1.26 
1.29 
i.32 


1.225 
i  .225 
1.225 
1.25 
1.275 
i  .30 
1.32 
1.40 

1.40 
.61 
.114 


(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
■  Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
CSee  Appendix.) 


Only. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Ill  quires 

82,880  sq.  ft 

1 

Cloth: 

86 

9 

175 

175 
175 

86 

86 
86 

86 
86 

$0.87 

.0195 
1.53 

1.03 
1.03 

2.49 

.16 

.26 

4. 25 
1.58 

Wire,  for  screens,  galvanized,  14-mesh 

Cocks,  brass,  racking,  to  screw,  loose  key,  J- 

inch. 
Corkscrews,  wood  handle,  cut  worm  or  wire. . . 
Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assorted 

sizes,  per  pound. 
Cutters,  Dolt,  for  J-inch 

Do. 

Chicago. 

19 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

41.. 

St.  Louis. 

39  .. 

Dividers,  cast  steel,  wing: 

6-inch 

Do. 

38  . 

10-inch 

Do. 

18 

Drills: 

Blacksmith's,  vertical  2-speed 

Do. 

9 

Breast,  2-speed,  to  hold  either  square  or 

round  shank. 
Bitstock,  assorted,  tV  to  §  inch  by  32ds 

Do. 

69  sets..., 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

Straight  shank,  jobber's,  assorted,  ^  to  £ 

inch  by  32ds. 
Wood  boring,  brace,  assorted,  &  to  §  inch 
by  32ds. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  best,  No.  6 

Files,  flat,  bastard: 

10-inch 

46  sets  . . , 

Do. 

43 

86 

268 
268 

175 

86 

86 
86 

268 
268 
268 
268 

268 

268 

86 

86 

208 

175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

175 

86 
86 

.094 

1.40 
1.94 

i  3.74 
4.96 

1.82 
2.36 

.96 
1.26 
1.68 
2.40 

.70 

.86 

1.12 

1.50 

2.14 

1.70 
1.78 
i.88 
1.98 
U.15 

i  1.15 

.29 
.42 

St.  Louis. 

34  dozen 

Do. 

37ft  dozen 

8ft  dozen 

16A  dozen 

12-inch 

Do. 

Files,  cabinet: 

12-inch 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

14-inch 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10-inch 

Do. 

13A  dozen 

63^  dozen 

62^  dozen 

65^- dozen 

48A  dozen 

12-inch 

Do. 

Files,  mill,  bastard,  1  round  edge: 

8-inch 

Do. 

10-inch 

Do. 

12-inch 

Do. 

1 4-inch 

Do. 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch 

Do. 

©A  dozen 

8-inch 

Do. 

10-inch 

Do. 

9A  dozen 

5^  dozen 

113  ,T,  dozen 

12-inch 

Do. 

1 4-inch 

Do. 

Files,  double  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

7-inch 

Chicago. 
Do. 

64,^  dozen , 

8-inch 

9-inch 

Do. 

24^  dozen 

523  dozen 

71 

10-inch 

Do. 

Forks,  table,  4  tines,  nickel-silver,  medium 

size. 
Gates,  molasses,  No.  2 

Do. 
Do. 

29 

Gauges: 

Marking,  brass-mounted 

St.  Louis. 

10 

Mortise,  screw  slide 

Do. 

4 

Slitting,  with  handle 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

10 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain  or  tin  lined 

86 

.42 

9 

Gouges,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
leather  top  handles: 
jj-inch 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

14 

J-inch 

7 

f-inch 

Do. 

8 

f-inch 

Do. 

3 

finch 

Do. 

4 

1-inch 

Do. 

14 

Grindstones,  unmounted,  per  pound: 

Weighing  50  pounds 

86 
86 
86 
175 

175 
175 

86 

.011 

.011 

.011 

1.23 

i.29 
1.08 

1.15 

St.  Louis. 

22 

Weighing  100  pounds 

Do. 

2 

Weighing  150  pounds 

Do. 

54 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17-inch,  improved  patent 

cap. 
Handles: 

Chisel,  socket,  leather  top,  assorted 

File,  malleable  iron,  tinned,  adjustable 

clamp. 
Ax,  36-mch,  hickory,  XXX 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

42^  dozen 

279^  dozen 

St.  Louis. 

Only. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


35 \ Jdozen 
58  dozen.. 

9/5  dozen. 
12A  dozen 
4  dozen.  .. 
54,^  dozen 
20A  dozen 

333 

30 

10 

2S , 

22 

9 

6 

6 

7 

5 


2 

17 

8 

7 

5 

5 

18 

26 

32 

63 

92  dozen 

36  dozen 

47T",  dozen  pairs 
27-A  dozen  pairs 
11  dozen  pairs.. 

50  dozen  pairs. . 

34  dozen  pairs.. 
38  dozen  pairs.. 
10r\  dozen  pairs 

107/,  doz.  pairs. 
59f\  dozen  pairs 
20,?-  dozen  pairs 
23  dozen  pairs 
297  dozen 


935  pounds.. 
1,400  pounds 
600  pounds.. 
1,350  pounds 
845  pounds.. 
900  pounds.. 


Handles— Continued. 
Hammer- 
Blacksmith's,  18-inch 

Claw,  13-inch 

Hatchet- 
Broad,  17-inch 

Lathing,  13-inch 

Shingling,  14-inch 

Pick,  36-mch,  "extra" 

Sledge,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Hammers: 

A.  E.  Bell  faced  nail,  drop  forged,  solid 

cast  steel,  No.  11£. 
Farrier's— 

Shoeing,  cast  steel 

Turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2  to  2J 
pound. 
Machinist's,  ball  peen — 

1  J-pound 

2i-pound 

Riveting,  solid  cast  steel — 

1  J-pound 

1 1-pound 

lg-pound 

Sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face,  polished 
face  and  pole  only,  solid  cast  steel, 
handled,  2-pound. 
Sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face,  polished, 
face  and  pole  only,  solid  cast  steel,  3- 
pound. 
Sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face,  solid  cast 
steel— 

6-pound 

8-pound 

10-pound 

Mason's,  solid  cast  steel- 
Ax  finish,  5-pound 

Natural  finish,  8-pound 

Natural  finish,  solid  cast  steel,   12- 
pound. 

Tack,  upholsterer's  pattern,  steel 

Hatchets,  cast  steel: 

Broad,    6-inch    cut,    steel    head,    single 
bevel,  handled. 

Lathing,  No.  1 

Shingling,  No.  2 

Hasps,  hinge: 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Hinges,  T,  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  T,  light: 

6-inch 

Hinges,  strap,  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  strap,  light: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  2-prong,  schoolhouse  pat- 
tern, heavy,  japanned. 
Iron,  band,  American,  per  100  pounds: 
*  by  f 
i  by  l 


|byli. 
I  by  if. 
Abyl. 
A  by  2. 


268 
86 
86 

154 


175 


175 
175 

175 
175 
175 
175 


175 


268 
268 
268 

175 
175 
175 

175 

86 


175 

86 

175 

175 
175 
175 

175 

175 
175 

175 

175 

175 
175 

175 
175 


316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 


$0.50 
.30 


.50 
.30 
1.00 
.72 

.295 


1.38 
1.24 


'.24 
».29 

1.33 
".36 
1.38 
1.35 


40 


'.05 
«.05 
s.05 

1.50 
1.64 
1.96 

1.12 

.59 

.29 
1.32 

.595 
i  1.12 

i  .91 
i  1.  35 
11.89 

i  .52 

i  1.30 
U.97 
13.00 

1.60 
1.86 
1.18 
1.75 
1.145 


3.15 
3.05 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.95 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St. 


Do. 


Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  T.ouis 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Only. 


s  Per  pound. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,525  pounds 
2,210  pounds 
525  pounds.. 
2,000  pounds 
250  pounds.. 
950  pounds.. 
675  pounds.. 
1,150  pounds 
600  pounds.. 
100  pounds.. 
400  pounds.. 
500  pounds.. 
1,225  pounds 
1,300  pounds 
1,675  pounds 
1,675  pounds 
600  pounds.. 
650  pounds.. 
150  pounds.. 
150  pounds.. 
350  pounds.. 
125  pounds.. 
860  pounds.. 
2,260  pounds 
950  pounds.. 
1,825  pounds 
50  pounds... 
400  pounds.. 
400  pounds.. 
700  pounds.. 
450  pounds.. 

3,060  pounds 
4,545  pounds 
2,855  pounds 
6,705  pounds 
1,325  pounds 
5,730  pounds 
4,270  pounds 
1,425  pounds 
2,800  pounds 

7,500  pounds 
1,650  pounds 
1,725  pounds 


200  pounds 
750  pounds 
925  pounds 
825  pounds 
775  pounds 

503  dozen . . 
139 

59TV  dozen . 

85  sets 

70 

13 

19 

43 

175 

92 

12^  dozen. 
52 

IOj'j  dozen. 


Iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

ibyf 

}byl* 

ibylf 

|by2 

iby2i 

Jby2i 

Jby4 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

A  by  2} 

A  by  3* 

fbyf 

|byl  

ibylj 

fbyli 

|by2 

fby2i 

fby3 

|by3i 

Abyf 

A  by  If 

iby} 

§byl 

JbyH 

ibylf 

§by2 

§by2i 

§by2J.. 

Ibylf 

|by2 

f  by2| 

Iron,  refined, round,  American,  per  100  pounds: 
A-inch 

1-inch 

A-inch 

£-inch 

A-inch 

f-inch 

a-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  pounds: 

Juniata,  galvanized,  28-inch,  No.  25 

Refined,  TV  inch  thick 

Refined,  No.  26 

Iron,    refined,    square,    American,    per    100 
pounds: 

f-inch 

^-inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Knives: 

Table,  nickel-silver,  medium  size 

Bread,  thin  blade 

Butcher,  8-inch,  beech  handle,  without... 
bolster,  each. 

Carving,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bolster 
and  guard,  genuine  stag  handles,  per  set. 

Chopping,  hollow  iron  handle,  forged  blade. 

Drawing,  c.  s.,  carpenter's,  hollow-ground. 

10-inch 

1 2-inch 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths,  bone  han- 
dle. 

Putty,  with  bolster 

Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,  without 
bolster. 

Latches,  thumb,  heavy,  all  wrought 

Levels,  spirit,  with  plumb,  30-inch,  adjustable. 
Locks: 

Closet,  rim,  dead,  2-tumbler,  3£-mch,  brass 
bolt,  with  key. 

1  No.  24  gauge. 


316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
24 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
24 
24 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 

316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 

315 
24 
24 


316 
316 
316 
316 
316 

175 
175 
175 

175 


268 
268 
175 


175 

80 
86 

86 


$3.00 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.90 
2.95 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
2.80 
2.95 


2.75 
2.75 

3.10 
3.00 
2.95 
2.85 
2.85 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

4.90 
3.65 
3.15 


3.00 
2.85 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 

2  1.80 
2  .0775 
2.15 


.75 


.40 
.45 

2.27 

.09 

2.12 

1.20 

.77 

2.00 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 


Only. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


53  dozen . . 

31  dozen.. 
28  dozen . . 
1ST\  dozen. 
4/,  dozen . . 

214T4,  dozen 
37  dozen . . . 
25  dozen . . . 
78/,  dozen. 

25 

48 

138  M 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Locks— Continued. 

Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2£  by  2  inches,  iron, 

with  key. 
Horizontal  rim,  porcelain  knob,  brass  bolt, 
with  key— 

4-inch 

4^-inch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

Spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler  or 
more,  2  keys  each,  assorted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order — 

Suitable  for  outside  use 

Suitable  for  inside  use 

Sash,  heavy,  wrought  or  cast,  bronzed. . . 
Lock  sets,  3^-inch,  mortise,  jet  knobs  bronzed- 
steel  combined  rose  and  escutcheon,  brass 
bolts  and  face,  with  key. 
Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory,  round,  6  by  4 

inches. 
Measures,  tape,  75-foot,  linen  tape  and  leather 

case. 
Nails,  gilt,  upholsterer's,  size  43,  packed  50's, 
per  M. 


17.', 


86 


Unit 
price. 


i  $0.  275 
3.75 


175 
,04 


Point  of  delivery. 


No  award. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

175 

i  $8. 135 

86 

13.14 

175 

13.085 

86 

12.99 

175 

i  2.  935 

86 

12.89 

175 

i  2. 835 

86 

12.79 

175 

i  2.  735 

86 

i  2.74 

175 

i  2.  685 

86 

i  2.74 

175 

12.685 

86 

i  2.  69 

175 

i  2.  635 

86 

12.69 

175 

i  2.  635 

86 

12.69 

175 

i  2.  635 

86 

i  2.69 

175 

i  2. 635 

175 

i  2.  735 

175 

i  2. 685 

175 

i  2. 685 

86 

13.14 

175 

13.085 

86 

13.04 

175 

i  2. 985 

86 

12.94 

175 

i  2.  885 

Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis 
(pounds). 


Chicago 
(pounds.) 


3,310  pounds... 
5,625  pounds. .. 

3,550  pounds... 

8,885  pounds... 

24,820  pounds.. 

17,600  pounds.. 

3,960  pounds... 

17,075  pounds.. 

5,850  pounds... 

5,850  pounds . . . 
6,800  pounds... 

600  pounds 

625  pounds 

400  pounds 

3,020  pounds. .. 

4,435  pounds... 

3,525  pounds. .. 


Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 
Threepenny,  lath 


Threepenny... 
Fourpenny... 

Sixpenny 

Eightpenny. .. 

Tenpenny 

Twelvepenny. 
Twentypenny 
Thirtypenuy  . 
Fortyponny  .. 


Sixty-penny 

Fence,  eightpenny 

Fence,  tenpenny 

Fence,  twelveponny... 

Finishing,  sixpenny... 
Finishing,  eightpenny. 
Finishing,  tenpenny.. 


1,425 

700 

2,085 

6,920 

2,745 

810 

3,675 

1,300 

925 

1,000 

***776' 

1,070 

710 

3,310 


4,200 
"2,"850 


17,900 


14,850 
"3,"i50 


13, 400 
"4,'  550 


4,925 


5S0 
600 
625 
400 


2,250 
3,865 
2,81.5 


Only. 
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HARDWAK  E— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,555  pounds. 
1,405  pounds. 
655  pounds. . . 
230  pounds. . . 
25 


59  pounds. . 
71  pounds.. 
190  pounds. 
242  pounds. 
416  pounds. 
480  pounds. 
459 


104. 


123  pounds. 

172  pounds. 
253  pounds. 
71  pounds.. 
192  pounds. 


1,031  pounds. 
890  pounds. . . 
784  quires  — 
184 jV  dozen.. 
43 


42 

7 

1  pair . . 

23 

3 

10  pairs. 
7  pairs . . 
10 


168. 
10.. 
35.. 


4... 
36.. 

382. 


Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 


Nails,  oxshoe,  No.  5,  per  100  pounds 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched: 

For  J-mch  bolt 

For  -rV-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  mowing  machine,  copper-plated  steel, 
oil,  No.   14  style,  capacity  about  §  pint, 
wide  mouth,  5-inch  straight  spout. 
Oilstones,  Washita,  composition,  or  carbo- 
rundum. 

Packing,  hemp,  f-inch,  square 

Packing,  C.  I.  rubber: 

tV  inch 

&-inch 

tV-inch 

i-mch 


3 1G 
316 
316 
316 

175 


style: 


Packing,  "Rainbow' 

-rV-inch 

1-inch 

Paper,  sand,  per  quire 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inch 

Pincers,  blacksmith's,  shoeing 

Planes: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  joint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

lj-inch 

Jack,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Jointer's,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Match,  iron,  f-inch 

Match,  iron,  1-inch 

Plow,  embracing  beading  and  center- 
beading  plane,  rabbet  and  fillister,  dado, 
plow,  matching  and  slitting  plane. 

Rabbet,  iron,  1-inch 


175 

45 

113 
113 
113 
113 


305 
305 


Rabbet,  iron,  li-inch. 


Smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Pliers,  cast-steel,  heavy: 

Side-cutting,  7-inch 

Round-nose,  7-inch 

End-cutting,   nippers,   reversible   blade, 
10-inch. 
Presses,    meat,    good   quality,    suitable    for 

schools  and  hospitals. 
Punches: 

Hand,  oval,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  16 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Saddler's,   cast   steel,    round,    to    drive, 

assorted,  Nos.  1  to  12. 
Conductor's,   heavy,  assorted  shapes   of 
holes. 
Rasps: 

Horse,  slim,  floor— 

1 2-inch 

14-inch 

16-inch 

Shoe,  regular,  oval — 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Wood,  flat— 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Wood,  half  round— 

12-inch 

14-inch 


97 
175 

175 
175 
86 
175 
175 
86 
86 
175 


175 
175 
86 

175 
86 

175 

175 


86 
316 


175 
175 


86 
175 


175 


$8.20 
8.20 
8.20 
8.20 
1.50 


.118 

.25 
.20 

•  10$ 

•  10$ 
-10i 
.10* 


.22 
.22 


l  . 1477 
1.38 

.70 

1.03 

.99 

i   .94 

U.13 

1.45 

1.45 

i  5. 40 


1.87 
1.87 

.85 


.19 

.267 
.28 

.20 
.28 


.31 
1.41 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(2). 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


i  Only. 

2  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle.    Freight  allowed  on  100-pound  shipments. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


20 

10 

10 

21  pounds.. 
45  pound-;. . 
89  pounds.. 
75  pounds.. 
41  pounds.. 

12  pounds.. 

18  pounds.. 

40  pounds.. 
30  pounds. . 
29  pounds. . 
4  pounds... 

4  pounds... 

13  pounds.. 

22  pounds.. 
21  pounds.. 

19  pounds.. 
18  pounds. . 
56  pounds.. 
58  pounds.. 

41  pound-. . 

20  pounds.. 
82  pound-. . 
78  pounds. . 
119  pounds. 
78  pounds.. 
91  pounds.. 
62  pounds.. 
98  pounds.. 

13  thousand 
12  thousand 

5  thousand. 

2  thousand. 

3  thousand . 

625 

284  pairs.  . . 

17 

40 

19 

22 

4 

7 

136 

4 

3:5 

148 

30 

57 

10 

5 

4 

8 

18 

1 


62657 


Articles. 


Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blued: 

No.2 

No.3 

No.  7 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  in  L-pound  boxes: 

i-inch,  No.  8 

|-inch.  No.  8 

|-inch,  No.  8 

f-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  8 

Hnch,  No.  10 

§-inch,  No.  10 

i-inch,  No.  10 

|-inch,  No.  10 

1-inch,  No.  10 

Hnch,  No.  12 

f-inch,  No.  12 

i-inch,  No.  12 

Hnch,  No.  12 

1-inch,  No.  12 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  head: 

T\  inch  diameter,  V*  inch  length 

tV  inch  diameter,  §  inch  length 

i'g  inch  diameter,  I  inch  length 

T's  inch  diameter,  1  inch  length 

Taj  inch  diameter,  2  inches  length 

V's  inch  diameter,  4  inches  length 

i  inch  diameter,  1  inch  length 

I  inch  diameter,  H  inches  lengtl 

i  inch  diameter,  2  inches  length 

J  inch  diameter,  2\  inches  length 

\  inch  diameter,  3  inches  length 

\  inch  diameter,  3h  inches  length 

',  inch  diameter,  4  inches  length 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  in  packages  of  1,000: 

10-ouncc 

12-ounce 

1-pound 

Impound 

2-pound 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,  full  brass  bound. 
Sadirons,  common,  assorted,  5  to  8  pounds, 
polished  face,  wrought  handles,  per  pound. 
Saw  sets,  lever: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws 

Saws: 

back,  12-inch,  blued  back 

Buck,  complete,  30-inch  blade,   painted 
frames. 

Circular,  20-inch— 

Crosscut 


Circular,  30-inch— 
Crosscut 


Compass,  12-inch 

Crosscut,  with  handles  - 

5-foot 

6-foot 

Hand,  2ti-inch,  hollow  back,  6  to  10  points 
to  the  inch. 

Meat,  butcher's  how,  20-inch 

R  ip,  2S-inch,  4^  and  5  points 

Scale;: 

Butcher's  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square 

pan,  30-pound,  by  ounces. 
Hay  and  cattle,  standard  plal  orm 

6-ton 

10-ton 

Platform,  counter,  240-pound 

Platform,  drop  lever,  on  wh,  e 

1,  ()0()-pound 

1,500-pound 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


315 
315 
315 
315 
315 
175 
175 


316 
316 

316 
316 

175 

175 
175 
86 

I     175 


15 
16 
IS 
25 
30 
33 
035 


5.47 
5.99 

7.18 
7.90 
'  .  09 

1   1.  10 

1  1.68 

.82 

'.46 

.87 

1  2.  si 


54.  20 

76.  50 
2.70 

12.30 

18. 10 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Only. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


6l\i  dozen... 

157 

102 

94 

31 

12 

38  gross 

45  gross 

72  gross 

62  gross 

62  gross 

68  gross 

102  gross 

108  gross 

146  gross 

109  gross 

107  gross 

86  gross 

131  gross 

158  gross 

189  gross 

163  gross 

249  gross 

183  gross 

102  gross 

236  gross  

117  gross 

100  gross 

67  gross 

47  gross 

21  gross 

72  gross 

31  gross 

36  gross 

20  gross 

29  gross 

27  gross 

16  gross 

14  gross 

8  gross 

23  gross 

7  gross 

44TB,  dozen... 
25^  dozen... 

37 

22 

2,064  pounds 

20  pairs 

12  pairs 


1,000  pounds. 
3,000  pounds . 
6,115  pounds. 
7,450  pounds. 
6,650  pounds . 
4,400  pounds. 
2,050  pounds. 


Articles. 


Scissors,  ladies',  6-inch,  cast  steel,  full  size 

Screw  drivers: 

6-inch  steel  blade  running  through  handle. . 

8-inch  steel  blade  running  through  handle. . 

10-inch  steel  blade  running  through  handle. 

Screws,  wrought  iron,  bench,  1  J-inch 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2^-inch 

Screws,  flat  head,  bright: 

Hnch,  No.  3 

|-inch,  No.  4 

|-inch,  No.  5 

f-inch,  No.  4 

§-inch,  No.  5 

f-inch,  No.  6 

f-inch,  No.  6 

f-inch,  No.  7 

f-inch ,  No.  8 

f-inch,  No.  7 

|-inch,  No.  8 

|-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  7 

1-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  10 

l^-inch,  No.  9 

1  J-mch,  No.  10 

li-inch,  No.  11 

li-inch,  No.  10 

l§-inch,  No.  11 

l£-inch,  No.  12 

lf-inch,  No.  11 

lf-inch,  No.  12 

lf-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  10 

2-inch,  No.  11 

2-inch,  No.  12 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  14 

2finch,  No.  14 

2i-mch,  No.  15 

2^-inch,  No.  14 

2J-inch,  No.  15 

3-inch,  No.  16 • 

3-inch,  No.  18 

Shears,  cast  steel,  japanned  handle,  straight, 
trimmers: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand: 

No. 7 

No.  9 

Solder,  50  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead, 

warranted. 
Soldering  irons,  per  pound: 

li  pounds  each 

2  pounds  each 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind, 

per  100  pounds: 

No.  0 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 
No.  5. 


No.  6. 


86 

175 


17.", 
175 


Unit 
price. 


$3.75 

i.22 
i.29 
1.35 
1.41 


4.00 
6.40 

1.10 

.65 

12.85 


1.38 
1.38 


4.25 

4.  439 

4.25 

4.  439 

4.00 

4.189 

4.00 

4. 189 

4.00 

4.189 

4.00 

4.189 

4.00 

4.189 


Point  of  delivery 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 


Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 


» Only. 
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400  pounds. 

400  pounds. 

600  pounds. 
27^  dozen.. 

3'1  dozen... 
648  dozen... 
54 ^j  dozen. . 

45 

25 

10 

27 

66  dozen 

100  pounds. 

664  pounds. 
S06  pounds. 
1,395  pound 
1,890  pound 
1.040  pound 
390  pounds. 

100  pounds. 
75  pounds . . 
230  pounds. 
200  pounds. 
270  pounds. 
.500  pounds. 
450  pounds. 

150  pounds. 
75  pounds.. 
75  pounds.  - 

550  pounds. 

100  pounds. 
175  pounds. 
225  pounds. 
100  pounds. 
750  pounds. 
37 

16  sets 

126  pounds. 
63  pounds.  . 
Ill  pounds. 
19s  pound 
270  pounds. 
105  pounds. 
109  pounds. 

455 

189 

8 

33 

30 


Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Shovels,  fire,  hand,  long  handle,  heavy  and 

strong. 
Spoons,  plain,  nickel  silver: 

Table 

Tea 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy,  10-inch 

Squares: 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide,  with  rafter 

scale. 
Try— 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Try  and  miter,  7§-mch 

Staples,  wrought  iron,  3  inches  long 

Steel,  cast,  f  by  1  inch 

Steel,  cast,  octagon: 

1-inch 

1-inch 

f -inch •. 

I  -inch 

1-inch 

lj-hif'h 

Steel,  cast,  square: 

S-inch 

i-inch 

g-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Steel,  plow: 

J  by  3  inches 

J  by  4  inches 

i  by  5  inches 

I  by  6  inches 

Steel,  spring: 

J  by  1  inch 

\  by  l\  inches 

J  by  1J  inches 

I  by  1 J  inches 

i  by  2  inches 

Steels,    butcher's,    12-inch,    wood    or    bone 

handle,  with  swivel. 
Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  },  -rV,  f, 
tV>  i.  £,  %,  I,  and  1  inch,  complete  (set  to 
include  2  stocks,  1  tap  holder,  9  dies,  and  9 
taps,  in  case). 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  per  pound: 

2-ounze,  in  J-pound  net  packages 

3-ounce,  in  £-pound  net  packages 

4-ounoe,  in  J-pound  not  packages 

6-ounco,  in  J-pound  not  packages 

8-ounce,  in  |-pound  net  packages 

10-ounce,  in  J-pound  net  packages 

12-ounce,  in  i-pound  net  packages 

Thermometers: 

Mercurial 

Spirit 

Trimmers,  spoke,  adjustable 

Trowels: 

Brick.  lOJ-inch 

Plastering,  lOJ-inch 

Tuyere  (tweer),  iron,  adjustable  pattern,  sin- 
gle, heavy,  with  cleaning  drop. 

»  Only. 


175 
175 
175 

175 


175 
175 
175 
175 
7G 


76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 

76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 

316 
316 
316 
316 

316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
175 

175 


llts 
l!is 
198 
198 
L98 
198 
198 

175 

st; 
86 

175 
175 
60 


{'! 


00 
1S9 
4.00 
4.189 
4.00 
4.189 
1.35 


i  1.28 
i  .64 

1.62 


i  .20 
1.30 
i  .33 

i.02| 
.0825 


.0925 
.0875 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 

.0925 
.0875 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 

.042 
.042 
.042 
.042 

.0125 
.0385 
.0385 
.0385 
.0385 
1.35 

10.50 


.18 
.14 
.13 

.11 
.105 
.10 
.09 

i  .12 
.075 
.24 

i  .27 
1.30 
1.41 


Pittsburgh. 
Chicago. 
Pittsburgh. 
Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New    York, 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 


Chicago, 


Do. 


Milwaukee  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Loui3. 
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Awards. 


7 

4 

39 

256  pounds... 
278  pounds. . . 
374  pounds... 
772  pounds... 
541  pounds... 
495  pounds... 
8,755  pounds. 

18 

5 

233  pounds... 
133  pounds... 
73  pounds 

70  pounds 

120  pounds... 
115  pounds... 
250  pounds... 
210  pounds... 
570  pounds . . . 

30  pounds 

150  pounds... 

5  pounds 

75  pounds 

30,800  pounds 


274,345  pounds 
13,690  pounds . 


47 

127 

109 

65 

49 

211 

109^  tons 
164 


Articles. 


Vises: 

Blacksmith's,  solid  box— 

6-inch  jaw 

4J-inch  jaw 

Square  slide,  4-inch  j  aw 

Washers,  iron,  flat: 

For  J-ineh  bolt 

For  T*j-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  J-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  1-inch  bolt 

Waste,  cotton,  white 

Wedges,  woodchopper's,  solid  steel,  per  pound: 

5-pound 

6-pound 

Wire,  annealed,  blued: 

No.  16 

No.  20 

No.  24 


Wire,  bright,  iron: 
No.3 


No.  6 

No.7 

No.8 

No.9 

No.  10 

No.  12 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  18 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  main  wires  not  larger 
than  10  gauge,  barbs  not  larger  than  11 
gauge: 
For  hog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 
exceed  3  inches — 

If  galvanized 

If  black 

For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not 
to  exceed  5  inches — 

If  galvanized 

Ifblack 

Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  1-inch  and  lj-inch,  as 
may  be  required: 

If  galvanized 

Ifblack 

Wire  stretchers,  for  1  >arl  ed  wire 

Wrenches,  solid  handle,  screw,  black: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

15-inch 

Galvanized-steel  barrels,  55  gallons  capacity, 
with  the  words  "Indian  Service"  embossed 
thereon,  and  also  the  word  "Gasoline"  or 
"Kerosene,"  as  the  service  may  require 

Carl  ide  (or  carbolite),  in  iron  drums 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
180 

175 
175 

175 
175 
175 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


175 
175 
175 

175 
175 
175 
175 


297 
4 

200 


Unit 
price. 


$8.75 
4.55 
3.26 

1.05 
i  .019 
1.04 
1.029 
i  .026 
1.025 
.115 

i  .0325 
i .0325 

i  .  0425 

1.054 

1.06 


i . 0325 
i  .  0325 
i  .  0325 
i  .  0325 
i  .  0375 
1.034 
1.037 
1.039 
i  .  012 


i  .  03485 
i  . 02785 
1.52 

1.32A 

i  .38 
i  .50 
i  .65 


(2) 

(3) 

7.40 


Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Appendix.) 

(2) 

(3) 
St.  Louis. 


i  Only. 

2  Awarded  51  tons  (per  ton,  2,000  pounds),  viz:  San  Francisco,  Cab,  $72;  Los  Angeles,  Cab,  $72;  Portland, 
Oreg.,  $75.50;  Seattle,  Wash.,  $75.50;  Sacramento,  Cab,  $75.50;  Chicago,  111.,  $56.50;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
$57.50;  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  $57.50;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  $60;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  $60;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $60;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  $60;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $60;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  $65;  El  Paso,  Tex.,  $70.50;  Denver,  Colo., 
$71.50;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $82.50.    Carbide  to  yield  not  less  than  4h  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per  pound. 

3  Awarded  58^  tons  (per  ton,  2,000  pounds),  viz:  F.  o.  b.  Duluth,  Minn.,  $56;  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
$58;  f.  o.  b.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $61;  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  111.,  $57.  In  iron 
drums  containing  100  pounds  net.  Guaranteed  to  be  not  less  than  475  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per  100  pounds 
of  carbide. 
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PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 

price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

80  pounds 

18   .. 

Cement,  gas  fitter's,  in  5-pound  packages 

('utters,  pipe,  3-wheel: 

73 

175 

175 

175 

111 

111 

86 
86 

73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

175 
111 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

175 

268 

$0. 065 

1.90 
U.20 

14.50 

.23 

.46 

.19 
.35 

3.32 
5.05 

.28 
.38 
.47 
.56 
.69 
.94 

13.30 
4.60 

.28 
.38 
.47 
.56 
.69 
.94 
1.24 

1.50 
.90 

Chicago. 
Do. 

26   . 

Do. 

19 

Furnaces,  blast,  gasoline,  combination,  hot 

Do. 

3 

Ladles,  wrought,  double  lip: 

Any  city  in    United 
States. 
Do. 

4 

6-inch 

71 

Pliers,  gas,  forged: 

6-inch 

St.  Louis. 

27 

12-inch 

Do. 

3 

Ratchets,  sleeve: 

Handle,  10  inches  long 

Chicago. 

2 

Handle,  16  inches  long 

Do. 

18 

Reamers,  pipe: 

A-inch 

Do. 

1G 

2-inch 

Do. 

11 

1-inch 

Do. 

8 

1 1  -inch 

Do. 

8 

1^-inch 

Do. 

8 

2-inch 

Do. 

26  sots 

Stocks  and  dies,  pipe,  adjustable: 

i  to  1  inch 

Do. 

28  sets 

1  \  to  2  inches 

Any  city  in  the  United 

19 

Taps,  pipe: 

$-inch 

States. 
Chicago. 

14 

2-inch 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

12 

l[-inch 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

13 

2-inch 

Do. 

23 

00 

Vises,  pipe,  malleabla  iron,  hinged,  to  hold 

J  to  2  inch  pipe. 
Wrenches,  pipe: 

10-inch 

Do. 

Do. 

112 

18-inch 

St.  Louis. 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 


pipe 


66... 
59... 
5.... 
2.... 

431.. 

619.. 
41... 

18... 
14... 

1,025 
982.. 
789.. 
637.. 
476.. 

123.. 
156.. 
138.. 
74... 
64... 
84... 


Bibbs,   lever   handle,    plain,    finished 
thread: 

Hnch 

2-inch 

1-inch , 

Bibbs,    lever   handle,    plain,    finished,   with 

thimbles,  for  lead  pipe,  2-inch. 
Bibbs,    compression,    plain,    finished,    pipe 
thread: 
i-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished,  with 
thimbles,  for  lead  pipe: 

i-inch 

J-inch 

Bushings,  malleable  iron: 

h  by  2  inch 

2  by  1  inch 

1  1  >y  1 1  inches 

1 ',  I  >y  1  i  inches 

1$  by  2  inches 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

l-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

11-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

1  Only. 


Ill 


$0.41 


111 

.55 

111 

1.01 

111 

.45 

111 

.  56 

73 

.0139 

73 

.0167 

73 

.0194 

73 

.025 

73 

.0389 

73 

.102 

73 

.102 

73 

.102 

73 

.0612 

73 

.0612 

73 

.0612 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Any   city    in    United 
States. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

180 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 
£-inch 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 

$0. 1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 

.12 
.15 
.15 

.0221 

.0315 

.041 

.0536 

.0662 

.0882 

.0315 

.041 

.0567 

.0788 

.1008 

.126 

.102 

.102 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.1428 
.1428 
.0969 
.0969 

.102 

.102 

.102 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 

.102 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.1428 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 

.12 
.15 
.15 

Chicago. 
Do. 

158 

f-inch 

149 

1-inch 

Do. 

89               

Do. 

53 

l§-inch 

Do. 

50 

2-inch 

Do. 

39                 

Couplings,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
straight: 
|  by  §  by  1  inch 

Do. 

33             

f  by  J  by  1  inch 

Do. 

31               

f  by  f  by  1  inch 

Do. 

132          

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  black,  beaded: 

J-inch 

Do. 

144           

f-inch 

Do. 

104         

]  -inch 

Do. 

49     

11-inch 

Do. 

34     

1  J-inch 

Do. 

44         

2-inch 

Do. 

363 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  galvanized,  beaded: 

Do. 

334  

Do. 

251  

1-inch 

Do. 

218 

l]-inch 

Do. 

93 

lHnch 

Do. 

112 

2-inch 

Do. 

16       

Couplings,  R.   &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black, 
beaded,  per  pound: 
^-inch 

Do. 

18 

f-inch 

Do. 

16  . 

1-inch 

Do. 

20 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

4 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

50 

2-inch 

Do. 

no 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound: 
i-inch 

Do. 

122 

f-inch 

Do. 

97  .. 

1-inch 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

20 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded,  per 
pound : 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

27 

2-inch 

Do. 

63 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded,  per 
pound: 

Do. 

68 

f-inch 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

45 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

29  . 

1  £-inch 

Do. 

23... 

2-inch 

Do. 

351 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded  per 
pound: 

Do. 

463 

f-inch 

Do. 

263 

Do. 

257 

Do. 

157  . 

Do. 

195. 

2-inch 

Do. 

1,164   .. 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded, 
per  pound: 

Do. 

1,315 

f-inch 

Do. 

833 

1-inch 

Do. 

537.   . 

Do. 

327... 

Do. 

270... 

2-inch 

Do. 

31 

Elbows,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
bent,  beaded: 
%  by  J  by  1  inch 

Do. 

25 

t  by  £  by  1  inch 

Do. 

27 

i by  I  by  linen. 

Do. 
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PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Elbows,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded, 
per  pound: 

J-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

l£-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound 

J-inch 

2-inch. 

1-inch . 

lj-inch 

l^inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,   malleablo  iron,   black,  side  outlet, 
beaded,  per  pound 

i-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  side  outlet, 
beaded,  per  pound: 

£-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

14-inch 

2-inch 

Gas  service  cocks,  brass,  female,  2-inch 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  black: 

\  by  1£  inches 

i  by  If  inches 

1  by  l|  inches 

1 J  by  1|  inches 

ll  by  12  inches 

2  by  2  inches 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

\  by  1 J  inches 

|  by  l|  inches 

1  by  H  inches 

1J  by  1|  inches 

l\  by  12  inches 

2  by  2  inches 

Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  black: 

\  by  H  inches 

|  by  2 "inches. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


1  by  2  inches 73 

li  by  2$  inches 73 

1J  by  2£  inches 73 

2  by  2\  inches. 


Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  galvanized 


by  11  inches 

\  by  2  inches I  73 

1  by  2  inches 73 

1J  by  2\  inches 73 

li  by  2^  inches 73 

2  by  2\  inches 73 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  black: 

\  by  3  inches 73 

J  by  31  inches 7:5 

1  by  7,\  inches 73 

li  by  4  inches 73 

li  by  4 inches 73 

2  by  4  inches 73 

Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

i  by  3  inches 73 

\  by  3$  inches 73 

1  by  3i  inchos 73 

1J  by  4  inches 73 

lj  by  4  inches 73 

2  by  4  inches I  73 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 102 
.102 
.102 
.0612 
.0612 
.0612 


.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.  0969 


102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.1428 
.  4097 

.011 

.0132 

.0176 

.0242 

.0286 

.0396 

.0144 
.0192 
.0264 
.0408 
.0504 
.0648 

.011 
.0132 
.0176 
.0242 

.0280 


.0144 
.0192 
.0264 
.0408 
.0504 


.0154 
.0198 
.0286 

.0374 

.044 

.0594 

.0264 
.0336 
.0456 

.  0696 

.084 

.1128 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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PIPE   FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

970  feet.   . 

Pipe,  steel,  black,  per  foot: 

£-inch 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

$0. 0295 
.0365 
.0539 
.0729 
.0872 
.1173 

.0469 

.0589 

.087 

.1178 

.1408 

.1894 

Chicago. 
Do. 

2,620  feet 

3,040  feet 

1,320  feet 

730  feet 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Do. 

li-inch .' 

Do. 

l^-inch 

Do. 

2,180  feet 

7,605  feet 

13,565  feet 

8,156  feet 

7,806  feet 

4,226  feet 

4,965  feet 

135  feet 

2-inch 

Do. 

Pipe,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot: 

|-inch 

Do. 

f-inch 

Do. 

1-inch 

Do. 

1^-inch 

Do. 

1^-inch 

Do. 

2-inch 

Do. 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound: 

f-inch 

100  feet 

1-inch 

Do. 

285  feet 

lj-inch 

Do. 

165  feet 

1^-inch 

Do. 

168.  . 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  black: 

5-inch 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

.0056 

.0084 

.0112 

.014 

.0196 

.028 

.0112 

.0168 

.0224 

.028 

.0392 

.056 

.102 

.102 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.1428 
.1428 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 

.663 

.9165 

1.443 

1.8915 

2.847 

.0525 

.102 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.0612 

.1428 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 
.0969 

.102 
.102 
.102 
.102 
.102 
.102 

Chicago. 
Do. 

194.  . 

f-inch 

164.   . 

1-inch 

Do. 

114.   . 

li-inch 

Do. 

81  . 

14-inch 

Do. 

87  . 

2-inch 

Do. 

347 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  galvanized: 

i-inch 

Do. 

440  .. 

f-inch 

Do. 

341... 

1-inch 

Do. 

158.   . 

li-inch 

Do. 

133.   . 

li-inch 

Do. 

122.   . 

2-inch 

Do. 

106 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black  beaded,  per 
pound: 
£  by  f  inch 

Do. 

124... 

f  by  1  inch 

Do. 

74  .. 

1  by  1\  inches 

Do. 

52  .. 

1*  by  \\  inches 

Do. 

62  . 

1J  by  2  inches 

Do. 

343  . 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  beaded, 
per  pound: 
£  by  f  inch 

Do. 

410 

f  by  1  inch : 

Do. 

265 

1  by  \\  inches 

Do. 

230  .. 

H  by  \\  inches 

Do. 

168  .. 

1|  by  2  inches 

Do. 

114 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam: 

f-inch 

Cincinnati. 

80 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

37 

2-inch 

Do. 

44  dozen 

115 

Straps,  tinned,  for  4,  f,  1,  l\,  l\,  and  2  inch 

pipe,  per  pound. 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded,  per  pound: 
J-inch 

Chicago. 
Do. 

155 

f-inch 

Do. 

125 

1-inch 

Do. 

65 

H-inch 

Do. 

69 

1^-inch 

Do. 

53 

2-inch 

Do. 

616 

Tees,    malleable    iron,    galvanized,    beaded, 
per  pound: 

Do. 

746 

Do. 

502 

1-inch 

Do. 

290 

1  f-inch 

Do. 

205 

Do. 

178 

Do. 

Tees,  4-way.  malleable  iron,  black,  beaded, 
per  pound: 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

16 

2-inch 

Do. 
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PIPE   FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Tees,     4-way,     malleable     iron,     galvanized, 
beaded,  per  pound: 

l-inch 

j-inch 

l-inch 

11-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  black: 

J  inch 

l-inch 

1-inch 

1  l-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvanized: 

J-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

11-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Valves,  gate  globe,  angle,  radiator,  and  cross: 
If  gate  valves— 

i-inch 

J-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

If  globe  or  angle  valves  - 

i-inch 

J-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

11-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

irradiator  valves— 

J-inch 

2-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

If  cross  valves— 

J-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 


No. 

of 

con- 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

73 

$0.1425 

73 

.1428 

73 

.1428 

73 

.1428 

73 

.1428 

73 

.1428 

73 

.055 

73 

.0675 

73 

.0825 

73 

.115 

73 

.145 

73 

.1875 

73 

.0825 

73 

.10 

73 

.125 

73 

.175 

73 

.225 

73 

.2875 

73 

.5438 

73 

.6188 

73 

.7688 

73 

1.05 

73 

1.3875 

73 

1.875 

73 

2.737.5 

22 

.47 

22 

.57 

22 

.96 

22 

1.33 

22 

1.86 

22 

2.59 

22 

4.12 

5 

.693 

5 

.836 

5 

1.045 

5 

1.408 

5 

1.782 

5 

2.882 

313 

1.28 

313 

1.42 

313 

1.85 

313 

2.71 

313 

3.56 

313 

5.42 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St,  Louis. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BOSE  (.ODDS. 


109 

Couplings,  hose,  cast  brass: 

17.-. 
17.". 

$0.10 
.14 

Chicago. 
Do 

14 

9  .. 

li-inch 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do 

2 

1  J-inch 

5 

2-inch 

Do 

2 

21-inch 

Do 

70'TV  dozen 

Hose  clamps,  brass,  per  dozen: 

For  J-inch  hose 

175 

17". 
175 
177) 
177. 
175 
185 

.23 

.67 

.st 
1.00 
1.82 
2. 32 

.0725 

Chicago. 
Do. 

31*1  dozen 

For  l-inch  bose 

1T*,  dozen 

For  1  J-incli  hose 

Do. 

9A  dozen 

For  2-inch  hose 

Do. 
Do. 

6; 

For  2*-inch  hose 

Do 

15,210  feet 

Dose,  rubber   garden,  J-inch,  in  lengths  of  jO 
feet,  coupled. 

St.  LoulS. 
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HOSE  GOODS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

300  feet 

Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined,  in  lengths  of  50 
feet,  coupled: 

305 
185 
185 
185 
185 

45 
45 
45 

175 

$0.11 
.14 
.156 
.2025 
.38 

.22 
.24 
.35 

.27 

0) 

St.  Louis. 

50  feet 

1^-inch 

650  feet 

l|-inch 

Do. 

2,550  feet 

2-inch 

Do. 

3,500  feet 

500  feet 

2|-inch,  double  jacket 

Do. 

Hose,  unlinrd,  linen,  fire  (for  use  inside  build- 
ings), in  lengths  of  50  feet,  coupled: 
1-inch 

Do. 

300  feet 

1^-inch 

Do. 

500  feet 

2-inch 

Do. 

98 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw,  combination,  ^-inch 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw: 

1-inch 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

16 

7 

l^-inch 

13 

1^-inch 

Do. 

5 

2-inch 

Do. 

21 

2^-inch 

Do. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


MEDICINES. 

Acids: 

121  bottles 

Acetic.  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  8 
ounces. 

183 

$0.12 

St.  Louis. 

4,451  cartons. .. 

Boracic,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 

194 

.0475 

Do. 

2,411  bottles.... 

Carbolic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  8 
ounces. 

183 

.52 

Do. 

189  cartons 

Citric,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing  4 
ounces. 

183 

.195 

Do. 

27  cartons 

Gallic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing  4 
ounces. 

183 

.34 

Do. 

40  bottles 

Hydrocyanic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

containing  1  ounce. 
Hydrochloric,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  con- 

No award. 

299  bottles 

183 

.24 

St.  Louis. 

taining  1  pound. 
Nitric,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing 

178  bottles 

183 

.185 

Do. 

8  ounces. 

84  bottles . . . 

Phosphoric,  dilute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 8  ounces. 

No  award. 

143  bottles 

Salicylic,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 8  ounces. 
Sulphuric — 

183 

1.25 

St.  Louis. 

91  bottles 

U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing  8 
8  ounces. 

183 

.17 

Do. 

132  bottles 

Technical,  for  fire  extinguishers,  in 
1-quart  bottles. 

194 

.26 

Do. 

43  bottles 

Aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  con- 

No award. 

taining  16  ounces. 

102  cartons 

Tannic,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

183 

.29 

St.  Louis. 

44  cartons 

Tartaric,  powdered,  in  cartons  containing 
1  pound. 

No  award. 

Fluid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.: 

169  bottles 

Belladonna,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces. 

194 

2.73 

St.  Louis. 

117  bottles 

Buchu,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces 

No  award. 

63  bottles 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  bottles  containing  4 

Do. 

ounces. 

465  bottles 

Cascara  Sagrada,  in  bottles  containmg  16 
ounces. 

284 

3.36 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

120  bottles. . 

Cimicifuga  (racemosa),  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

No  award. 

117  bottles... 

Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  bottles  con- 
taining 16  ounces. 

Do. 

431  bottles 

Ergot,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces 

184 

<.30 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

i  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
and  Seattle— Freight  allowed  on  100-pound  shipments. 

2  Meyer  Bros,  brand. 

3  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.  brand. 

*  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  brand. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of 

delivery. 

195  bottles. . . 

medicines— continued. 
Fluid  extracts,  U.  S.  P. — Continued. 

No  award. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Cleveland. 
No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland. 
New  York. 

No  award. 
Do. 

Do. 
Now  York, 
N.J. 

New  York. 

Now  York, 
N.J. 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York, 
N.J. 
Do. 

Do. 
Oconomow 

New  Y'ork, 
N.J. 
Do. 

No  award. 

Do. 
New  York, 
N.J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

No  award. 

New  York, 

N.J. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 

and. 
>.  brand. 

270  bottles 

146  bottles. 

152  bottles 

141  bottles 

107  bottles 

Glycyr'rhiza,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces 
Ipecac,  in  bottles  containing  8  ounces 

Rhubarb,  compound,  in  bottles  containing 
16  ounces. 

Senna,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces 

Stigmata,  Maydis,in  bottles  containing  16 
ounces. 

Taraxacum,    in    bottles    containing    16 
ounces. 

Triticum,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces  . 

Valerian,  in  bottles  containing  8  ounces. . . 

Viburnum,  in  bottles  containing  8  ounces. . 
Solid  extracts,  U.  S.  1'.: 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  jars  containing  1  ounce. 

Colocynth,  compound,  powdered,  in  bot- 
tles" containing  8  ounces. 
Hypodermic  tablets: 

Aconitine,  ,j„-grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

194 
326 

194 

284 

i  $0.  74 
1.85 

1 .74 

».77 

91  bottles 

142  bottles 

108  bottles 

420  bottles 

19  jars 

284 
326 

2.50 
.32 

6  bottles 

73  tubes 

350  tubes 

151  tubes 

222  tubes 

342  tubes 

243  tubes 

Anesthetic,  local,  in  tubes  of  25,  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (formula:  Cocaine  hydro- 
chloride, \  grain;  morphia  sulphate,  ^ 
grain:  atropine,  jfa grain.) 

Apomorphine,  hydrochlorate,  ^-g1"^*  m 
tubes  of  25. 

Atropine,  sulphate,  ^5-grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  i-grain,  in  tubes  of 

25. 
Digitalin,  T£0-gram,  in  tubes  of  25 

184 

326 

184 

184 

184 
204 
184 

184 

184 
317 

184 

184 

3.14 

.11 

3.06 

».07 

s .  0375 

<.10 

s.14 

3.07 

3  .  0225 

6.19 

3.0225 
3 . 0225 

or  Newark, 
or  Newark, 

139  tubes 

742  tubes 

666  tubes 

310  tubes 

Ill  tubes 

381  tubes 

430  tubes 

72  bottles  . 

Hyoscyamine,  Tj0-grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Morphia,  i-gram,  atropine,  -j-^ -grain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Morphia,  sulphate,  J-grain  each,  in  tubes 

of  25. 

Nitroglycerin,  ^-grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Pilocarpine,    hydrochlorate,    J-grain,    in 

tubes  of  25. 
Strychnine,  nitrate,  ^6-grain,  in  tubos  of  25. 

Strychnine,  sulphate,  y^-grain,  in  tubes  of 
25. 
Tablet  triturates: 

Aconitine,  in  bottles  of  100 — 

or  Newark, 

oc,  "Wis. 
or  Newark, 

83  bottles 

T 1 0-grain 

81  bottles 

184 

184 

184 

184 
204 

3  .0175 
3 . 0475 

3.115 

3.08 
«.12 

186  bottles 

147  bottles 

59  bottles 

221  bottles 

510  bottles 

Arsenic,  iodide,  TVKrain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Atropine,  sulphate,  T£s-grain,  in  bottles  of 

100. 

Benzoic  acid,  J-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Caffeine,  citrated,  i-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Calcium  sulphide,  t-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel,  fV  grain; 

sodium  bicarbonate,  1  grain),  in  bottles 

of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Calomel  and  sodium   (calomel,   J  grain; 

sodium  bicarbonate,  1  grain),  in  bottles 

of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Cascarasagrada,  powdered  extract,  1-grain, 

in  bottles  of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Cerium  oxalate,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 

514  bottles 

395  bottles 

340  bottles 

380  bottles 

242  bottles 

228  bottles 

221  bottles 

184 

184 
184 

184 
184 

184 

3.045 

3.09 
3.045 

3.10 

3.05 

3.11 

or  Newark, 

i 
i 
I 

Mevor  Bros,  brand.                                             *  1 
Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.  brand.                               »  i 
Maltbio  Chemical  Co.  brand. 

r.  k.  1 
I.  Kir 

Hulford  br 
i.  White  Cc 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

21  bottles 

19  bottles 

medicenes— continued. 

Tablet  triturates — Continued. 

Colocynth,  compound,  ^-grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

184 

i  $0. 06 

New  York, 

N.J. 
No  award. 

New  York, 

N.J. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 
New  York, 

N.J. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 

Do. 
Cleveland. 
No  award. 

Do. 
New  York, 

N.J. 
No  award. 

Do. 

New  York, 

N.J. 

Do. 

No  award. 

New  York 
N.J. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 
New  York 

N.J. 
No  award. 
Do. 

New  York 

N.J. 
Chicago. 
No  award. 

Oconomow 

No  award. 

New  York 

N.J. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

or  Newark, 

421  bottles 

Codeine,  without  sugar,  in  bottles  of  100— 

184 
204 

1.34 
*.63 

561  bottles    . . 

30  bottles 

141  bottles 

Copper  arsenite,  T^-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 
Corrosive  sublimate,  ,-^-gram,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Digitalin,  pure,  in  bottles  of  100— 

126  bottles 

184 

184 
184 

1.045 

1.05 
1.088 

or  Newark, 

169  bottles 

69  bottles 

168  bottles 

112  bottles 

68  bottles 

Hydrastin,  7ygrain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Lithium  carbonate,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 

284 

3.07 

47  bottles 

109  bottles 

61  bottles 

Podophyllin,  J-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Salicylic  acid,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

184 

i  .05 

or  Newark, 

57  bottles 

129  bottles 

33  bottles 

301  bottles 

Santonine  and  calomel  (santonine,  \  grain; 
calomel,  \  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  a  500 

Strychnine,  arsenate,  yfo  grain,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Strychnine,  nitrate,  *V  grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Strychnine,  sulphate,  ^  grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Tartar  emetic,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

184 
184 

1.40 
11.80 

or  Newark, 

95  bottles 

107  bottles 

128  bottles 

180  bottles 

29  bottles 

42  bottles 

184 

184 

184 

184 

184 

1.045 

1.10 
1.045 

«.09 
1.05 

or  Newark, 

459  bottles 

62  bottles 

Terpin  hydrate,  2  grains,  heroin,  TV  grain, 

in  bottles  of  500. 
Zinc,  phosphide,  i  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 

184 

1.38 

or  Newark, 

292  bottles 

Zinc,  sulphocarbolate,  J  grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 
Compressed  tablets: 

Acetanilid  2£  grains  (100  in  bottle) 

Acetphenetidin,  2|  grains  (100  in  bottle)... 

Acetyl  salicylic  acid  (or  aspirin),  3  grains, 
in  bottles  of  100. 

Antiseptic,  nasal,  in  bottles  of  500  (each 
tablet  shall  contain  sodium  bicarbonate 
5  grains,  sodium  chloride  5  grains,  so- 
dium borate  5  grains,  sodium  benzoate 
■fa  grain,  sodium  salicylate  ^  grain,  thy- 
mol rftf  grain,  menthol  7JW  grain,  oil  eu- 
calyptus ih,  grain,  oil  wintergreen  tj5 
grain. 

Bronchial  (ammonium  chloride  f  grain, 
extract  glycyrrhiza  1  grain,  oleoresm  cu- 
beb  i  minim,  powdered  hyoscyamus  i 
grain,  powdered  senega  \  grain,  pow- 
dered ipecac  ■&  grain,  balsam  tolu  I 
grain),  in  bottles  of  500. 

Charcoal,  5  grains,  in  cartons  containing  1 
pound. 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  blue,  for  ex- 
ternal use  (formula:  Corrosive  mercuric 
chloride  0.5  gram,  ammonium  chloride 
0.5  gram,  with  sufficient  blue  coloring 
matter  to  make  1  to  1,000  solution  dis- 
dinctly  blue,  in  bottles  of  25. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

887  bottles 

220  bottles 

1,911  bottles. . . . 

299  bottles 

772  bottles 

184 
327 

1.07 
•1.16 

or  Newark, 

317 

«.21 

oc,  Wis. 

134  cartons 

925  bottles 

160  bottles 

184 
204 

204 

1.16 

2.16 

2  2.35 

or  Newark, 

i  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  brand. 

«  H.  K.  Mulford  brand. 

»  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.  brand. 


<  H.  Kirk  White  brand. 
•  Lilly's  brand. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


No. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

medicines— continued. 

Compressed  tablets— Continued. 

46  bottles 

Creosote,  beechwood,  1  minim,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

184 

2S0.12 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

57  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

184 

2.49 

Do. 

71  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000 

Cubeb,    compound    (powdered    cubeb    f 
grain,  dried  ferrous  sulphate  J  grain,  co- 

184 

2.95 

Do. 

104  bottles 

184 

2.075 

Do. 

paiba  mass  $  grain,  venice  turpentine  } 

grain,  oil  santal  TV  minim,  oil  gaultheria 

,\y  minim),  in  bottles  of  100. 

84  bottles 

Do. 

526  bottle;  

Diarrheal  Norman  Grey)  (powdered  opium 
I  grain,  aromatic  powder  £  grain,  cam- 

Do. 

phor  |  grain,  bismuth  subnitrate  $  grain. 

sodium  bicardonate  |  grain,  powdered 

kino  £  grain,  mercury  with  chalk  TV 

grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 

141  bottles 

Ergotine,  2  grains,  in  bottles  of  100 

284 

8.23 

Cleveland. 

341  bottles 

Hexamethvlenamine,  5  grains,  in  bottles 
of  500. 

184 

4.42 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

749  bottles 

Lithium,  citrate,  in  5-grain  effervescent 



No  award. 

tablets,  in  bottles  of  40. 

Phenolphthalein— 

151  bottles 

1  grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

326 

.86 

New  York. 

189  bottles 

3  grains 

326 

2.20 

Do. 

95  cartons 

Potassium  chlorate,  5  grains,  in  cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

184 

4.95 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

75  bottles 

Fotassium  permanganate,  \  grain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

184 

4.054 

Do. 

85  bottles 

184 

4.16 

Do. 

174  bottles 

Quinine  sulphate,  1  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

No  award. 

90  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Do. 

115  bottles 

Do. 

1,038  bottle  ... 

Quinine,  sulpha)  e,  :\  grains,  in  bottles  of  100 

204 

6.63 

St.  Ivouis. 

49  bottles 

Rennet,  in  bottles  of  100 

326 
184 

.14 
4.39 

New  York. 

707  bottles 

Salol ,  5  grains,  in  bottles  of  100 

New  York  or  Newark, 

257  bottles 

Sodium  chloride,  for  normal  salt  solution 
(161  grains  pure  sodium  chloride,  so  that 
1  tablol  in  4  ounces  of  water  will  make  a 
normal  salt  solution),  in  bottles  of  100. 

284 

8.09 

N.J. 

Cleveland. 

428  bottles 

Sodium  salicvlat  e,  5  grains,  in  bottles  of  500. 

327 

3.66 

Chicago. 

202  bottles 

Sulfonal,  ,">  grains,  in  bottles  of  100 

No  award. 

Elixirs,  etc.: 

1,262  bottles.... 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 16  ounces. 

193 

.17 

St.  Louis. 

512  bottles 

Buchu  and  acetate  of  potassium,  elixir  of, 

No  award. 

N.  F.,  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

3,809  bottles. ... 

Cod-liver  oil,  emulsion  of,  simple,  U.  S.  P., 
in  bottle  !  containing  Hi  ounces. 

310 

«.56 

Omaha. 

1,338  bottles.... 

Iron,  Quinine,  and  strychnine,  elixir  of,  N. 
V..  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

194 

.4S 

St.  Louis. 

1,440  bottles.... 

Pepsin,  elixir  of,  N.  F.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing l(i  ounces. 

194 

.38 

Do. 

360  bottles 

Sodium  bromide,  elixir  of,  in  bottles  con- 
taining It;  ounces. 

310 

1.12 

Omaha. 

1,136  bottles... 

Terpine  hydrate  and  heroin,  elixir  of,  in 

bottles  containing  10  ounces. 
Oils: 

310 

.65 

Do. 

143  bottles 

Cade,   V.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

Castor,  C  S.  P.— 

93 

7.18 

St.  Louis. 

5.154  bottles.... 

in  bottles  containing  4  ounces 

327 

.10 

Chicago. 

1,435  bottles.... 

In  bottles  containing  .52  ounces 

194 

.36 

St.  Louis. 

691  bottles 

Cloves,   U.  S.   P.,  in  bottles  containing  2 
ounces. 

194 

7.21 

Do. 

2,028  bottles. . . . 

Cod-liver,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  16 
ounces. 

272 

.72 

New  York. 

HI.  K.  Mulford  brand. 
»  Maltbie  Chomieal  Co.  brand. 
*  Lilly's  brand. 
4  Malibie  brand. 


6  Mulford  brand. 

9  Subject  to  ability  to  obtain  supplies. 

7  Meyer  Bros,  brand. 

8  Strong;  Cobb  &  Co.  brand. 
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Oils— Continued. 

1,561  bottles.... 

Cottonseed,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
16  ounces. 

194 

$0.16 

St.  Louis. 

53  bottles 

Croton,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 
ounce. 

310 

.10 

Omaha. 

31  bottles 

Cubebs,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 

ounces. 

448  bottles..... 

Eucalyptus,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 1  ounce. 

327 

1.08 

Chicago. 

805  bottles 

Linseed,  U.  S.  P.,  raw,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 16  ounces. 

327 

.17 

Do. 

112  bottles 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  bottles  containing 

No  award. 

2  ounces. 

493  bottles 

Methyl  salicylate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 1  ounce. 

310 

.20 

Omaha. 

254  bottles 

Origanum,   best  commercial,  in  bottles 

No  award. 

containing  16  ounces. 

334  bottles 

Peppermint,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

193 

2.65 

St.  Louis. 

40  bottles 

Sandalwood,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

194 

3  2.22 

Do. 

1,473  bottles.... 

Turpentine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 32  ounces. 
Pills,  or  sugar  or  chocolate  coated  tablets:- 

193 

.22 

Do. 

449  bottles 

Aloin    (|   grain),    belladonna    (£   grain), 
strychnine  (,4,  grain),  in  bottles  of  500. 

184 

4.21 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

184  bottles 

Asafetida,  1  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

184 

4.06 

Do. 

152  bottles 

Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2  grains; 

opium,  1  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

184 

4.31 

Do. 

494  bottles 

326 

.42 

New  York. 

of  500. 

546  bottles 

Compound  cathartic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
of  500. 

184 

4.40 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

34  bottles 

Copaiba  mass,  3  grains,  in  bottles  of  500 .. . 

184 

4.31 

Do. 

183  bottles 

Emmenagogue,  Imp.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

No  award. 

of  100. 

398  bottles 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100.. 

284 

5.14 

Cleveland. 

72  bottles 

Iodiform,  1  grain;  in  bottles  of  100 

327 

6.21 

Chicago. 

536  bottles 

Mercury  (green  iodide),  £  grain  each,  in 
bottles  of  100. 

184 

.054 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

565  bottles 

Phosphorus,  compound  (phosphorus,   ^ 
grain;  iron,  reduced,  3  grains;  quinine, 
\  grain;  strychnine,  -^  grain),  in  bottles 
of  100. 
Tinctures: 

184 

4.195 

Do. 

181  bottles 

Aconite,  rad.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

310 

.225 

Omaha. 

607  bottles 

Arnica,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  32 

No  award. 

ounces. 

219  bottles 

Belladonna,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
4  ounces. 

310 

,14 

Omaha. 

321  bottles 

Benzoin,  compound,  in  bottles  containing 
8  ounces. 

310 

.32 

Do. 

73  bottles 

Cantharides,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 1  ounces. 

No  award. 

184  bottles 

Capsicum,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces. . 
Digitalis,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 

310 

.15 

Omaha. 

331  bottles 

310 

.11 

Do. 

ounces. 

139  bottles 

Gelsemium,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

No  award. 

361  bottles 

Gentian,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

310 

.39 

Omaha. 

67  bottles 

Guaiac,  ammoniated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  8  ounces. 

No  award. 

535  bottles 

Iodine,  U.  S.  P.  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing 
8  ounces. 

310 

.63 

Omaha. 

106  bottles 

Chloride  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

284 

7.43 

Cleveland. 

i  Chins. 

«D.  &  O.  brand. 

*  Meyer  Bros,  brand. 

4Maitbie  Chemical  Co.  brand. 


5  Sugar-coated  pills. 

6  Lilly  brand. 

1  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.  brand. 
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Tinctures— Continued. 

132  bottles 

Myrrh,  in  bottles  containing  4  ounces 

310 

$0.16 

Omaha. 

343  bottles 

Mux  vomica,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

184 

».22 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

373  bottles 

Opium,  camphorated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

184 

».41 

Do. 

123  bottles 

Opium,  U.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. . 

184 

»1.88 

Do. 

87  bottles 

Veratrum  viride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

No  award. 

100  bottles 

Strophanthus,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taming  4  ounces. 
Powdered,  select: 

310 

.13 

Omaha. 

23  cartons  . . 

Gallae,  powdered,  in  cartons  containing 
4  ounces. 

No  award. 

142  cartons 

Licorice,  compound,  powdered,  in  cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

193 

.25 

St.  Louis. 

10  cans 

Opium,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cans  containing  4 

No  award. 

ounces. 

43  cartons 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U.  S.  P. 
(Dovers  powder),  in  cartons  containing 
8  ounces. 

310 

1.14 

Omaha. 

51  cartons 

Rhubarb,  in  cartons  containing  4  ounces. . 
Miscellaneous: 

Acetanilid,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 

193 

.10 

St.  Louis. 

96  cartons 

193 

.30 

Do. 

containing  4  ounces. 

123  cartons 

Acetphenctidinum,  powdered,  U.  S.  P., 
in  cartons  containing  1  ounce. 

183 

1.00 

Do. 

Adeps  lanae,  anhydrous,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cans 
containing  1  pound. 

No  award. 

Alcohol— 

2,557  bottles.... 

U.  S.  P.,  190  proof,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 32  ounces. 

310 

.80 

Omaha. 

519  gallons 

Denatured, in  cans  containing  1  gallon, 
cased . 
Alum,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing  £ 
pound- 

194 

.83 

St.  Louis. 

180 cartons  

193 

.07 

Do. 

20S cartons  

Granulated  

193 

.08 

Do. 

Ammonium,  bromide  of,  TJ.  S.  P.,  granu- 
lated, in  cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

No  award. 

152  cans 

Ammonium,  carbonate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  hard 
lumps,  in  cans  containing  8  ounces. 

194 

.10 

St.  Louis. 

221  cartons 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.,  gramir 
lated,,  pure,   in   cartons  containing   1 
pound. 

183 

.  165 

Do. 

100  bottles 

Amy],  nitrite,  U.  S.  P. ,  pearls  of  (5  drops 
each),  in  bottles  of  25. 

327 

.65 

Chicago. 

120 cartons 

Antipyrine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-ounce  cartons. . . 

284 

2.40 

Cleveland. 

1   193 

21.35 

St.  Louis. 

741  bottles 

Argyrol,ln  bottles  containing  1  ounce 

}  224 

3 1.00 

Chicago. 

)   183 

*.50 

St.  Louis. 

320  bottles 

Protargol,in  bottles  containing  1  ounce. .. 

3-10 

1.20 

i  iraaha. 

53  bottles 

Atropine,  sulphate.  U.  S.  P.,  crystals,  in 
bottles  containing  J  ounce. 

183 

6.00 

St.  Louis. 

429  bottles 

Balsam,  l'eru.U.S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 2  ounces. 

327 

.60 

Chicago. 

388  boxes 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  boxes 
containing  8  ounces. 

183 

1.57 

St.  Louis. 

142  cartons 

Bismuth,  subgallate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 

containing  •!  ounces. 

183 

.77 

Do. 

636  cartons 

Borax, powdered, sodium  borate,  U.  S.  P., 

310 

.10 

Omaha. 

22 

in  cartons  containing  l  pound. 

42  bottles 

Bromine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.s.  bottles  contain- 
ing l  ounce. 

183 

.40 

St.  Louis. 

445  bottles 

Calcium  oxide,  powdered, U.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles (size  to  make  1  pallon  lime  water). 
Cataplasm,  kaolin,  l'.  S.  I'.— 

310 

.07 

Omaha. 

937  tins 

In  tins  eontaining  *  pound 

No  award. 

884  tins 

in  t  Ins  containing  i  pound 

Do. 

i  Maltbie  brand. 

*  Argyrol,  629  bottles. 


aSilvol,  72  bottles. 

*  Silan  nucleinate,  40  bottles. 
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Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Cerate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  jars,  with  cover,  con- 

taining 1  pound- 

138  jars 

Resin  

No  award. 

154  jars 

Simple  (ointment) 

Do. 

267  cartons 

Chalk,  prepared ,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 
Chloral,  hydrate  of,U.  S.  P.,  crystals,  ;n 

"i94" 

"ho'oib" 

St.  Louis. 

115  bottles 

183 

.42 

Do. 

g.  s.  bottles  containing  4  ounces. 

276  bottles 

Chlorodyne,  in  bottles  containing  8  ounces 
(each  fluid  ounce  shallcontainthe  follow- 
ing: Alcohol  70  per  cent,  morph.  hydro- 
chlor.  21  grains,  fluid  extract  can.  ind .  m. 
46,  chloroform  m.  46,  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  m.  9,  oil  peppermint  m.  1£,  tr.  cap- 
sicum m.  li). 

184 

.65 

New  York  or  Newark, 
N.J. 

1,152  bottles.... 

Chloroform,  purified,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  \  pound,  securely  corked. 

194 

.175 

St.  Louis. 

350  bottles 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  U.S.  P., in  bottles 
containing  \  ounce. 

183 

.5625 

Do. 

55  cartons 

Cocculus  Indicus,  in  cartons  containing  1 

pound. 
Cocoa  butter,  U.  S.  P.,  in  i-pound  cakes. . . 

No  award. 

187  cakes 

193 

.28 

St.  Louis. 

887  bottles 

Collodion,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
1  ounce. 

310 

.05 

Omaha. 

33  bottles 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

No  award. 

449  cartons 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  8  oimces. 

194 

.135 

St.  Louis. 

226  dozen 

Copper  sulphate  pencils 

■■-  —  •-■ 

No  award. 

269  bottles 

Creosote,  Beechwood,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

containing  1  ounce. 
Ether,  sulphate,  U.  S.  P.,  stronger,  for 

"ikY 

St.  Louis. 

942  tins 

194 

.16 

Do. 

anesthesia,  in  tins  containing  \  pound. 

272  cartons 

Ethyl  chloride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  tubes  of  10 
grams  (local  anesthesia). 

No  award. 

1,625  bottles. . . . 

Glycerin,  U.  S.  P.,  pure,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 16  ounces. 

193 

.66  * 

St.  Louis. 

190  cartons 

Guaiacol  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  1  ounce. 

No  award. 

54  cartons 

Gum  arabic,  powdered,  pure,  No.  1,  U.  S. 
P.,  in  cartons  containing  \  pound. 

310 

.15 

Omaha. 

484  tins 

Gum  camphor,U.  S.  P.,  in  tins  containing 

1  pound. 
Hydrastis,  colorless,  in  bottles  containing 

194 

.56 

St.  Louis. 

172  bottles 

No  award. 

16  ounces. 

2,472  bottles.... 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  U.  S.  P.,nonexplosive; 
to  be  delivered  in  heavy  , moderately 
small  mouth,  long-neck,  amber-colored 
bottles,  capacity  20  ounces,  to  contain 
16  ounces  .of  liquid  and  stoppered  with 
a  1-inch  best  quality  cork,  driven  to 
head,  without  wiring;  sample  of  bottle 
and  cork  to  be  submitted. 

183 

.14 

St.  Louis. 

128  bottles 

Ichthyol,  in  bottles  containing  16  oimces... 

310 

14.50 

Omaha. 

174  bottles 

Iodine,  resublimed,  in  g.  s.  bottles  contain- 
ing 2  ounces. 

310 

.35 

Do. 

168  bottles 

Iodoform,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  4  ounces. 

183 

1.30 

St.  Louis. 

138  cartons 

Lead,  acetate  of,  granulated,  pure,  U.S. P., 
in  cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

183 

.14 

Do. 

1,798  bottles.... 

Liquor  antisepticus,  U.  S.  P. ,1900,  in  bot- 

No award. 

tles  containing  16  ounces. 

228  packages . . . 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  packages 
containing  4  ounces. 

194 

.  065 

St.  Louis. 

739  cartons 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  U.  S.  P.  (Epsom 
salt),  in  strong  paper  cartons  containing 
10  pounds. 

Same  as  above,  in  strong  paper  cartons  or 

193 

.30 

Do. 

30  cartons 

193 

1.50 

Do. 

boxes  containing  50  pounds. 

407  bottles 

Menthol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 
ounce. 

183 

.27 

Do. 

Subject  to  ability  to  obtain  suppli 
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240  cartons 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 

183 

$0.47 

St.  Louis. 

54  cartons 

Mercury  with  chalk,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 

183 

.19 

Do. 

49  bottles 

Mercury,    corrosive    chloride    of,    pure, 
U.  S/P.  (corrosive  sub.),  small  crystals 

No  award. 

or  granulated,  in  bottles  containing  4 

ounces. 

218  cartons 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calo- 
mel), in  cartons  containing  4  ounces. 

183 

.405 

St.  Louis. 

150  bottles 

Mercury,    yellow    oxide    of,    powdered, 
U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce. 

183 

.17 

Do. 

1,994  bottles.... 

Milk,  malted,  in  bottles  containing  1  pound 

193 

.445 

Do. 

70  bottles 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

No  award. 

containing  J  ounce. 

359  jars 

Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  S.  P.,  In  jars  con- 
taining 1  pound,  with  cover. 

183 

1.05 

St.  Louis. 

8,564  tubes 

Ointment,  yellow  oxide,  mercury,  U.  S.  P., 
ophthalmic,  in  tubes  with  small  opening 

204 

.04 

Do. 

covered  with  screw  cap,  containing  | 

ounce. 

Ointment,  copper  citrate,  in  1-dram  col- 

lapsible tubes: 

7,01S  tubes 

5  per  cent 

327 

.04 

Chicago. 
Do. 

9,417  tubes 

10  per  cent 

327 

.045 

470  jars 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  S.  P. 

No  award. 

(citrine  ointment),  in  jars  containing  8 

ounces,  with  cover. 

1,019  jars 

Ointment,  zinc  oxide,  benzoated,  U.  S. 
P.,  in  jars  containing  1  pound. 

112 

.35 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

315  bottles 

Pepsin,  saccharin,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

310 

.17 

Omaha. 

29  tubes 

Physostigmine,  salicylate,  U.   S.   P.,  in 
tubes  containing  10  grains. 

No  award. 

4,183  cans 

Petrolatum,  112°  F.  melting  point,  U.  S.  P., 
lightcolored,  incanscontaining  1  pound. 

13 

i .  0525 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

475  cans 

Petrolatum,  liquid,  U.  S.  P.,  in  sealed  cans 
containing  1  pound. 

310 

.23 

Omaha. 

451  cans 

Pix  liquid  a,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cans  containing  8 

ounces. 
Potassium: 

193 

.04 

St.  Louis. 

116  bottles 

Acetate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

183 

.75 

Do. 

60  cartons 

Bicarbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 1  pound. 

183 

1.60 

Do. 

163  cartons 

Bitartrate  of,  pure,  powdered,  U.  S.  P. 
(cream  of  tartar),  in  cartons  contain- 
ing 1  pound. 

183 

.48 

Do. 

231  cartons 

Bromide  of,  granulated,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
cartons  containing  4  ounces. 

183 

1.02 

Do. 

69  bottles 

Caustic,  U.  S.  I'.,  purified  sticks,  in 
bottles  containing  1  ounce. 

183 

.135 

Do. 

119  cartons 

Chlorate  of,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  car- 
tons containing  \  pound. 

183 

.40 

Do. 

300  bottles 

Iodide  of,  granulated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles containing  8  ounces. 

183 

2.21 

Do. 

93  cartons 

Nitrate     of    (saltpeter),     powdered, 
U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing  1 
pound. 

194 

.41 

Do. 

2,023 cartons. .. 

Permanganate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

284 

2.00 

Cleveland. 

420  cartons 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  U.  S.  P. 
(Rochelle  salt),    powdered,    in   cartons 
containing  1  pound. 

183 

.39 

St.  Louis. 

94  pack  ages 

Quassia,  (J.  S.  P.  (chips),  in  packages  con- 
taining 1  ounce. 

194 

.01 

Do. 

143  cans 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  incanscon- 
taining 5  ounces. 

183 

»4.00 

Do. 

145  bottles 

Resorcinol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
1  ounce. 

183 

1.50 

Do. 

1  Packed  36  one-pound  tins  to  case. 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 21 


2  Mallinckrodt  brand. 
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No. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

medicines— continued. 

Miscellaneous— Continued. 

30  cartons 

Satonin,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing  1 
ounce. 

No  award. 

160  packages . . . 

Senna;  U.  S.  P.  (leaves),  in  packages  con- 
taining 1  pound. 

Silver,  nitrate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 1  ounce: 

310 

$0.70 

Omaha. 

67  bottles 

Fused 

183 

.54 

St.  Louis. 

106  bottles 

Crystals 

183 

.51 

Do. 

1,701  bottles.... 

Sirup  iodide  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  4  ounces. 

183 

1.12 

Do. 

655  bottles 

Sirup  rhubard  and  potassium,  compound 

No  award. 

(N.  F.),  in  bottles  containing  8  ounces. 

694  bottles 

Sirup  squill,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
16  ounces. 

310 

2.20 

Omaha. 

2,555  bottles 

Sirup  white  pine,  compound  (N.  F.),  in 

No  award. 

bottles  containing  32  ounces. 

8,091  bottles.... 

Sirup  wild  cherry,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

310 

.065 

Omaha. 

62  bottles 

Sodium,  hydroxide,  U.  S.  P.,  caustic,  puri- 
fied sticks,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce. 

194 

.05 

St.  Louis. 

572  cartons 

Sodium,  bicarbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  powdered, 
in  cartons  containing  1  pound. 

194 

.04 

Do. 

9  boxes 

Sodium,  bromide,  U.  S.  P.,  granulated,  in 

boxes  containing  1  pound. 
Sodium,  phosphate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

No  award. 

956  bottles 

194 

.05 

St.  Louis. 

containing  4  ounces. 

145  cartons 

Sodium,  salicylate,  U.  S.  P.,  powdered,  in 
cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

183 

1.17 

Do. 

1,197  bottles.... 

Solution  of  ammonia  (ammonia  water, 
U.  S.  P.),  10  per  cent,  in  g.  s.  bottles  con- 
taining 32  ounces. 

194 

.19 

Do. 

231  bottles 

Solution,  arsenite  of  potassa,U.  S.  P.  (Fow- 
ler's solution),  in  bottles  containing  8 
ounces. 

310 

.065 

Omaha. 

97  bottles 

Solution  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury, 
U.  S.  P.  (Donovan's  solution),  in  bottles 

No  award. 

containing  8  ounces. 

83  bottles 

Solution  subsulphate  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
bottles  containing  4  ounces. 

Do. 

297  bottles 

Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g. 
s.  bottles  containing  16  ounces. 

310 

.43 

Omaha. 

97  bottles 

Spirits  ether,  compound,  U.  S.  P.  (Hoff- 
man's anodyne),  in  bottles  containing  16 

310 

.47 

Do. 

ounces,  securely  corked. 

302  bottles 

Spirits  ether, nitrous,U.  S.P.  (sweet  spirits 
of  niter),  in  bottles  containing  16  ounces, 
securely  corked,  with  glass  stopper  at- 
tached separately. 

183 

.65 

St.  Louis. 

248  bottles 

Standard  solution  (1  to  1,000),  active  prin- 
ciple of  suprarenal  gland,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 1  ounce. 

310 

3.80 

Omaha. 

487  cartons 

Sulphur,  washed,  U.  S.  P., in  cartons  con- 
taining 1  pound. 

183 

.08 

St.  Louis. 

670  bottles 

Suppositories,  glycerine,  U.  S.  P.,  each 

(See  appendix.) 

wrapped  in  tin  foil,  in  bottles  of  12,  with 
paraffined  cork. 

95  bottles 

Terebenum,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
1  ounce. 

No  award. 

98  bottles 

Thymol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 

183 

.84. 

St.  Louis. 

13,523  cans 

Tooth  powder,  in  screw-top  tin  cans  con- 
taining \  pound  (formula:  precipitated 
chalk  4  parts,  orris  root  1  part,  pulverized 
castilesoapi  part,  oil  wintergreen,  q.s.). 

310 

.07 

Omaha. 

113  bottles 

Wine  colchicum  root,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  4  ounces. 

327 

4.25 

Chicago. 

i  Mallinckrodt  brand. 
>  Ozo  chemical  brand. 


a  Park,  Davis  &  Co.  brand— Adrenalin  chloride. 
<  Lilly's  brand. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


82  cartons . . 
239  cartons . 
151  cartons. 


32. 


316  cartons. 
IS 


4*3. 
422. 
27.. 


Articles. 


medicines — continued. 

Miscellaneous — Continued. 
Zinc- 
Acetate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  contain- 
ing 1  ounce. 
Oxide  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 
Sulphate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Albuminometers,  Esbach's. 


129. 
79.. 


416  pieces. 
501  pieces. 

238 

457 

14 

14 

30 


301. 
705. 


33.... 
34.... 
1,115. 

45..., 

is...: 


25  square  yards 


129. 
158. 
48.. 
16.. 
30.. 
23.. 
10.. 
13.. 


Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in  car- 
tons of  72  dozen. 

Aspirators,  small 

Atomizers,  hand 

Atomizers,  hand,  suitable  for  oils 

Bags,  obstretical,  all  leather,  18  inches  long, 
metal  frame,  with  four  2-ounce  wide-mouth 
bottles;  to  have  clamp  to  hold  bag  open 
when  in  use. 

Bedpans,  earthernware,  yellow 

Douche  pans,  white  $namel 

Binder's  boards: 

2$  by  12  inches 

4  by  17  inches 

Bougies,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  sizes 

Breast  pumps 

Carrier,  for  gauze,  in  packing  uterus 

Cases,  operating  (minor) 

Cases,  pocket 

Catheters,  flexible,  assorted  sizes: 

Hard 

Soft 

Catheters,  irrigating,  urethral  and  bladder: 

Male 

Female 

Cups,  douche,  for  eye,  glass 

Cupping  glasses,  with  bulb,  assorted  sizes 

Curettes,  bone 

Curettes,  uterine,  irrigating,  medium  size: 

Sharp 

Dull • 

Dilators,  uterine,  Goodell's: 

Large  blade 

Small  blade 

Directors,  grooved 

Douche  tubes,  uterine,  glass 

Elevators,  periosteal 

Farradic  bat  tery 

Felt,  for  splints 

Forceps,  trachoma: 

knapp's 

Noyes,  oval 

Hemostatic,  screw  lock,  5J-inch— 

Curved 

Straight 

Dressing 

Tongue 

Tissue 

Splinter 

Obstetrical 

Yelselluiu,   uterine , 

Inhalers: 

Chloroform,    Esmarch's,    complete    with 
bottle. 

Ether,  A  His  aseptic,  metal  cover 

Knives,  operating: 

Large 

Medium 

Small 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


310 
310 
310 

157 

310 

29 
193 
193 
193 


193 
193 

310 

310 
194 
193 
29 


263 

310 
113 

263 
240 
310 
193 
240 

263 
263 

29 
29 

240 
29 

263 


255 
240 


263 
29 
240 
240 
263 
263 

263 


263 
263 


Unit 
price. 


$0.05 
.24 
.07 

.35 

.185 

1.75 
.23 
.315 

5.00 


.50 

.70 

.01 

.015 

.04 

.13 

.25 


4.10 

.035 
.065 

.40 
.35 
.03 
.19 
.75 


.60 

3.00 

3.00 

.08 

.06 

.35 


6.50 
1.15 


.21 
1.00 

.45 

.21 
2.  45 

.  95 

.41 


.50 
.50 
.25 


Point  of  delivery. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 


New    York,    Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Omaha. 
Omaha. 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 
New  York. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
(See  appendix.) 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

(Sec  Appendix.) 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


22 

30  sets 

661 

173  dozen . . 

15 

65 

44 

88  pairs 
68  pairs 

26 

9 

11 

9 

60  dozen... 

43 

10 

32 

22 

44 

168 

27 

173  dozen.. 

92 

32 

140 

687 

462 

578 

21 

32 

3,214  dozen. 

13  sets 

40 

19 

140 

28 

8 

23 

14 

271  bundles 


1,049 

446 

2,377  dozen 
1,930  dozen 
285  boxes.. 


Articles. 


instruments— continued. 
Mirrors: 

Head,  4-inch,  with  steel  spring  (folding) . . 

Laryngeal,  boilable,  in  sets  of  3 

Needles: 

Extra,  for  hypodermic  syringes 

Surgical,  assorted 

Needle  uolders,  Richter  pattern 

Powder  blowers,  for  larynx 

Probes,  with  eye,  8-inch 

Scissors,  6-inch,  screw-lock: 

Straight 

Curved 

Speculums: 

For  the  ear 

For  the  rectum 

For  the  vagina — 

Graves 

De  Vilbiss 

Splints,  assorted  sizes 

Sponge  holders,  for  throat 

Sterilizers,   for  instruments,   dressings,   etc., 
including  an  alcohol  vapor  lamp  or  Pun- 
sen  burner. 
Stethoscopes: 

Powles's,  with  bell  attachment 

Binaural,  Ford  pattern 

Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substantial  case.. 
Syringes: 

Similar  to  Davidson's  self-injector 

Dental,  for  local  anesthesia,  complete 

Ear,  glass 

Hard  rubber— 

2-ounce 

8-ounce 

Hypodermic,  in  case  with  2  needles 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases 

Fountain,  2-quart,  complete,  in  wooden 
box. 

Rectal,  soft-rubber  bulb,  for  infants 

Tenaculums,  uterine 

Tongue  depressors: 

Metal 


Wood. 


Tooth-extracting  sets,  in  substantial  case 

Tourniquets,  field 

Trocars,  with  canula 

Tubes,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  high  enema, 

of  good  quality. 

Urinometers 

Ureometers,  Doremus,  wit    pipette 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

Wire,  for  cleaning  hypodermic  needles,  in 

bundles  of  1  dozen. 

SURGICAL  DRESSINGS,  ETC. 

Bags: 

Rubber,  2-quart,  for  '  ot  water 

Ice,  screw-capped,  cloth-covered,  9-inch. .. 

Bandages,  gauze,  10  yards  long: 

2  inches  wide 

3  inches  wide 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  unsized,  as- 
sorted, m  a  pasteboard  box  (1  dozen  1  inch 
by  1  yard,  2  dozen  2  inches  by  3  yards,  2 
dozen  2h  inches  by  3  yards,  1  dozen  3  inches 
by  4  yards,  \  dozen  3£  inches  by  5  yards,  1 
dozen  4  inches  by  6  yards,  \  dozen  4  inches 
by  8  yards). 

i  Awarded  1,713  dozen. 

a  Awarded  1,501  dozen  only. 

3  Only. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


263 
240 

240 
240 
263 
240 
240 

240 
240 

263 
240 

263 
240 


240 


240 
89 
193 

113 

310 
310 

113 
193 
263 
194 
194 

113 
263 

240 
194 
129 
240 
193 
263 
113 

310 
129 
263 
263 
310 


113 
194 
193 

21 
21 
21 


Unit 
price. 


$1.50 
1.30 

.025 
.28 
2.44 
.40 
.13 

.55 
.75 

.70 
1.00 

.75 
.90 


.15 


3.75 
1.75 

.80 

.41 
1.00 
.35 

.39 
1.15 
.50 

.03 
.95 

.071 
.22 

.25 
1.02 
2 .  01008 
8.25 

.70 

.42 

.1925 

.15 

s.  74 
.78 
.17 
.01 


.45 

*.40 
5.28 

.37 

.49 

2.64 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 


St. 


Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


St.  Louis. 

|.    Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do* 


«  Awarded  250. 
» Awarded  196. 
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MEDICAL  SI"  PPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


43  dozen 

94  dozen 

92T6j  dozen... 

226 

285 

504 

2,843  pounds 

4,107  pounds 
341   pounds. 

740  sheets 

240  boxes 

4,512 yards. . 
4,009  yards  . 

1,338  yards.. 

21,980  yards. 

1,263  tubes.. 
1,605 tubes. . 
857  tubes 

551  cards 

255  cases 

23  ounces.... 
886  cartons.. 

214  yards 

258  yards 

40 

258  dozen.... 
628  yards.... 

103  yards 

899  yards.... 
855  dozen . . . 

890  spools... 
822  spools.... 

803  spools 

798  yards.... 

222  yards.... 

215  yards 

478  yards.... 


1,618  bottles... 


2,842  cans . 


399  cans. 


1,609  bottles.. 

103  kegs 

828  pounds... 


surgical  dressings,  etc.— continued. 

Bandages,  plaster  of  Paris: 

1£  inches  by  5  yards 

2  inches  by  5  yards 

3  inches  by  5  yards 

Bandages,  woven,  clastic: 

2\  inches  by  3  yards,  stretched 

2\  inches  by  5  yards,  stretched 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Col  ton,  absorbent: 

In  cartons  containing  J  pound 

In  cartons  containing  1  pound 

Cotton,    surgeon's   nonabsorbent,  in  cartons 

containing  \  pound. 

Cotton  wadding 

Finger  cots,  rubber,  1  dozen  in  a  box 

Gauze,  borated,  in  glass;  in  1-yard  lengths 

Gauze,  antiseptic  (bichloride),  in    glass;   in 

1-yard  lengths. 

Gauze,  iodoform,  in  1-yard  glass  containers 

Gauze,  sterilized,  plain,  in  packages  of  25  yards. 
Ligature,  catgut,  in  glass  tubes;  one  20-inch 

strand  in  each  tube;  sizes,  0, 1,  and  2,  as  may 

be  required: 

Plain 

10-day  chromicized 

Ligature,  umbilical  tape,  linen,  in  glass  tubes; 

two  9-inch  tapes  in  each  tube. 
Ligature,   silk,  wound   on  cards  containing 

about  Vt  ounce. 
Ligature,  silkworm  gut,  two  sizes,  fine  .and 

medium,  in  slides  of  25  in  case. 

Ligature,  silver  wire 

Lint,  a hsorbent,  in  cartons  containing  1  ounce . . 
Oiled  silk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide: 

In  1-yard  rolls 

1  n  5-yard  rolls 

Pads,  Kelly's,  obstetrical,  with  sleeve,  about 

24  by  44  inches. 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials 

Plaster,  belladonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Plaster,  cantharidis,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Plaster,  mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

plast  er,  porous 

Plaster,  zinc  oxide,  adhesive,  surgeon's,   on 

spools  10  yards  long: 

1  inch  wide 

2  inches  wide 

3  inches  wide 

Rubber  sheeting,  double-coaled,  I J  yards  wide, 

maroon. 


Tubes,  rubber,  drainage,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Tubing,  rubber: 

1-inch 

i-inch 


21 
21 
21 

255 

255 
255 

21 
21 

255 


113 
'"2\ 


255 
255 
255 

29 

240 

240 
255 

255 

113 


DISINFECTANTS. 

Liquor  cresolis  compound,  0".  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  10  ounces. 

Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder),  in 
5-pound  containers,  noneormsive  metal; 
shall  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent  avail- 
able chlorine. 

Same  as  above,  in  10-pound  containers,  non- 
corrosive  metal. 

Solution,  formaldehyde,  40  percent  solution: 

In  bottles  containing  32  ounces 

in  kegs  containing  5  gallons 

Sulphur,  in  rolls  (large  pieces,  not  crushed) 


21 
21 
21 
113 


210 


113 
L13 


183 


134 


1 '.  *  1 

327 


$0.70 
.75 

.90 

.21 
.29 
.09 

.23 
.21 
.38 


.025 

.20 

1.05 
.04 

.65 

.60 

2.93 


.31 


.14 
.26 
.36 
.725 

1. 15 
2.25 
3.35 

.(1175 
.055 


1.00 


.36 
«6.50 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(See  Appendix.) 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 
Chicago. 

No  award. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
(Sec  Appendix.) 

New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 


No.  1. 


2  No.  2. 


3  No.  3. 


«  In  45-pound  kegs. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


38  bottles. 


84  pounds — 
1,007  pounds. 


87  pounds. 
69  cartons. 


2,454  pounds. 
2,285  pounds. 
1,056  pounds. 


306  hundred.... 
282  hundred.... 

96 

554  cans 


3,242  dozen. 
2,381  dozen. 


21 

1,307  boxes. 
4 


1,764  gross 

502  hundred... 
3,710 


1,067. 


12 

22,851 

1,018  hundred . 

16 

124 


1,098  hundred . 
1,139  hundred, 
813  hundred... 


89 

95 

84 

222  dozen. 


14.... 
30.... 

2,671. 


239  hundred... 
101  packs 


101  boxes. 


HOSPITAL  STORES. 

Capsicum,  powdered,  in  bottles  containing  1 
pound. 

Flaxseed,  whole,  in  cartons 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins,  containing  5  pounds 
(crushed  seed,  not  cakes). 

Gelatin;  Silver  Label  or  equal 

Ginger,  powdered,  in  cartons  containing  1 

pound. 
Soap: 

For  medicinal  use 

Castile,  white 

Green,  in  jars  containing  1  pound 


194 


194 
310 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bags,  paper: 

§-pound  capacity 

1-pound  capacity 

Basin,  pus,  medium  size,  enameled  \.  are 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  tin  cans  containing  16 

ounces. 
Boxes: 

Ointment,  impervious 


194 


193 
193 
194 


310 
310 


Powder 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  good  grade,  for  surgical 
use. 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 

Chairs,  operating 

Cork  pressors 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  sizes  Nos.  1  to  10 

Cups,  sputum,  paper 

Glasses,  colored,  riding  bow,  for  the  eyes,  as- 
sorted colors. 

Holders,  metal,  with  cover,  to  hold  paper 
sputum  cups. 

Dispensatory,  United  States,  cloth  (latest  edi- 
tion). 

Droppers,  medicine 

Envelopes,  drug,  medium  size,  by  the  100 

Formulary,  National  (latest  edition) 

Funnels,  glass,  8-ounce 

Hones 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  without 
any  printing: 

1  by  2  inches 

2  by  3  inches 

3  by  4  inches 

Measures,  graduated,  glass: 

8-ounce 

4-ounce 

Minim 

Medicine  glasses,  i-ounce,  graduated 

Mortars  and  pestles: 

Wedgwood,  5-inch 

Glass,  4-inch 

Nipples,  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck  of 

bottle. 
Papers: 

(     Blue  and  white,  4 £  by  6  inches,  for  seidlitz 
\         powder. 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  10- inch 

Litmus,  blue  and  red,  in  boxes  of  1  dozen 
books. 


310 

142 
194 


193 
193 


310 
310 
43 
175 

255 

194 

113 
310 
194 
310 
310 
175 


310 
310 
310 

310 
310 
310 
310 

194 
310 
113 


194 

310 

210 


SO.  35 


.075 
.07 


22 


.  155 
135 
.22 


.05 
.065 


5.20 
.05 


.165 
C1) 
.385 
2.05 

.08 


. 00S75 
3.06 
3.08 
2.20 

.09 
2.145 


.03 

.0425 
.06 

.20 
.14 
.14 
.20 

.50 
.17 
.0175 


.04 
.023 
.22 
.15 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Omaha. 


No  award. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Omaha. 


New  York,  or  Moon 

Pa. 
St.  Louis. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
(See  Appendix.) 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


'No.  1,  $0,125;  No.  2,  $0,135;  No.  3,  $0.17;  No.  4,  $0.19;  No.  5,  $0,225;  No.  6,  $0,255;  No.  7,  $0.40;  No.  8, 
$0.45;  No.  9,  $0.48;  No.  10,  $0.62. 

2  Only. 

3  Awarded  509  hundred. 
*  Blue. 

5  White. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Apr.  15,  1916,  for  boots,  and  shoes,  furniture, 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


miscellaneous— continued. 


510  hundred Papers,  powder,  2$  by  3}  inches 

1,2.53  < | uires Paper,  wrapping. 


533  gross 
9 


Percolators,  glass,  ^-gallon 

I  iil  boxes,  paper,  fn  boxes  of  1  gross 

Pill  tiles,  s-inch,  graduated 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible 

Scales,  baby,  spring 

tnd  weights,  prescription 

Test-type  and  astigmatic  chart  (for  testing  \  i- 

sion),  international  standard. 
Spatulas: 

3-inch 

(Winch 

Spirit  lamps 

Stills,  of  moderate  price,  for  making  distilled 
water,  l-gallon  size. 

Tables,  operating 

Test  tubes,  5-inch 

1,995 Thermometers,  clinical,  with  certificate  and 

case. 

Tubes,  drinking,  glass,  assorted  sizes 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 

Vials: 

i-ounce 

1-ounce 

2-ounce 

4-ounce 

6-ounce 

Wax,  white,  in  paper 


101  dozen. 


32  gross 

1,203  ounces.. 


1,428  dozen. 
1,845  dozen. 
8,679  dozen. 
8,864  dozen. 

1,573  dozen. 
361  ounces.. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


191 


310 

191 


240 
2.13 
193 


175 
175 

310 


310 
157 


310 


145 
145 
145 
145 
145 
310 


Unit 
price. 


SO-  012 

'"."28"' 
.59 


9.50 
.19 

2.00 


125 

19 

10 


75 


.  097.5 
.105 
111 
.16| 

.185 
.025 


Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

(See  Appendix.) 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Omaha. 
(No  award.) 

(See  Appendix.) 
Omaha. 

New   York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha. 
Omaha. 
(See  Appendix.) 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


i  Only. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  8,  1916,  for  bacon  and  dry  salt  meats 

[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis.] 


No. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 

price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Bacon,  to  he  thoroughly  cure '..well  smoked, 

and  well  dried  out    before  being  packed; 

sound,  sweet,  and  merchantable,  and  put 

up  in  boxes,  viz: 

f  202 

1  $0. 1495 

South  Omaha  or  Kan- 

6,900  pounds..  . 

Extra  short  clears,  average  weight  30-40... 

■  itv,  Cans. 
» .  1498     Chi  ago,'  Kansas  City, 

I  287 

Kans.,  or  Oklahoma 

City. 

5,050  pounds . . . 

Extra  short  clears,  square  cut,  50-60 

64 

.1448        Kansas  <  itv,  Kans. 

202 

3  .  1.337 

Souch  <  Mnaha  or  Kan- 
sas (it  v,  Kans. 

292,870  pounds. 

Short  clears,  50-60 

2S7 

i  .  1585 

Chicago,   Kansas  City, 

Kans.,  or   ( iklahoma 
City. 
North  Portland. 

298 

1 .  1299 

i  Awarded  4,900  pounds  only. 

*  Awarded  1,000  pounds. 
•Awarded  148.175  pounds  only. 
(Awarded  5,050  pounds  (converted  from  ribs'). 

•  Awarded  139,645  pounds  only  (45-60),  to  bo  dolivored  during  August,  September,  and  December, 
1916;  January,  February,  and  March,  1917. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  8,  1916,  for  bacon  and  dry  salt 

meats — Continued . 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


39,950  pounds. 


3,050  pounds . . 
38,035  pounds . 

49,360  pounds . 


Bacon,  etc. — Continued. 

Clear  bellies,  18-20  or  30-35 

Dry  salt  meat,  to  be  new,  thoroughly  cured, 
sound,  sweet,  and  merchantable,  and  put 
up  in  boxes: 
Rough  ribs,  50-60 

Fat  back,  8-10 

Short  clear  backs,  30-35 


04 


i  SO.  1349 
f  2.1573 
I    3.1497 


.1139 
«.119 
6  .  1098 
6 . 1159 
' .  1297 


North  Portland. 
•Kansas  City,  Kans. 


North  Portland. 
Seattle  or  Tacoma. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
North  Portland. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


i  Awarded  19,800  pounds  only  (25-35),  to  be  delivered  during  November  and  December,  1916;  January 
and  February,  1917. 

2  18-20. 

3  30-35. 

<  Awarded  4,700  pounds. 

5  Awarded  33,335  pounds,  subject  to  10  per  cent  Increase  or  decrease  in  quantity. 

6  Awarded  19,635  pounds  only  (25-35),  to  be  delivered  in  November  and  December,  1916;  January  and 
February,  1917. 

i  Awarded  29,725  pounds,  subject  to  10  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity, 
s  Awarded  20,150  pounds,  subject  to  10  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  17,  1916,  for  beef,  porlc,  and  mutton. 

[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 
BEEF,  NET. 


Pounds. 


90,000. 
9,000.. 


10,000. 
15,000. 
25,000. 


140,000. 


44,000. 
6,000.. 


17,000. 
20, 000. 


100,000. 
10,000.. 
18,200.. 


55,000. 
3,200.. 


15,000. 
8,  500. . 
70,000. 


A ll)iia uerq ue  School,  New  Mexico 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Bok- 

chito,  Okla. ) 

Bismarck  School,  North  Dakota 

Cantonment  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Canton,Okla.) 
Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  South  Dakota  (two  deliveries 

weekly) 

Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania  (f.  o.  b.  Gettysburg  Junction,  Pa. 

Meat  cut  up  ready  for  use  at  school) " 

Carson  School,  Nevada  (40,000  pounds  for  school,  4,000  for  sanatorium). 
Cass  Lake  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Cass  Lake, 

Minn. ) 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station, 

Park  Hill,  Okla.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station, 

Concho  Siding,  Okla.) 

Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma 

Collins  Institute,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Frisco,  Okla.).. 
Crow  Agency,  etc.,  Mont.  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Crow  Agency, 

Mont.),  viz: 

12,000  pounds  for  agency  school 

1,200  pounds  for  agency 

5,000  pounds  for  Pryor  School  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Edgar, 

Mont.) 

Cushman  School,  Washington 

Digger  Agency,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz: 

1,200  pounds  delivered  at  Tuolumne  R  eservation 


2,000  pounds  for  Digger  Agency  delivered  at  Digger  Agency. 


Euchee  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Sapulpa,  Okla.) . . 

Eufaula  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Eufaula,  Okla.).. 

Flandreau  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota  (viz,  65,000  pounds  for  school 

and  5,000  pounds  for  agency) 


321 


1  Not  Government  inspected  nor  trimmed. 


244 
2  Awarded  1,000  pounds. 


$9.50 


202 
120 
202 

11.13 
11.95 
11.48 

11 

11.42 

290 
209 

10.96 
8.85 

287 

12.  70 

290 

11.24 

202 
196 
202 

11.02 
10.97 
11.02 

78 
78 

12.50 
12.50 

202 
53 

13  49 
19.50 

215 

292 
25 

202 
11 

12  50 
212.00 
2  12  00 

2  11.14 

11.24 

11.00 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  17,  1916,  for  beef,  pork,  and  mutton — 

Continued. 


BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


Awards. 


Pounds. 
8,000 


Point  of  delivery. 


Fond  du  Lac  Hospital,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Cloquet, 

M  inn . ) 

Fort,  Bidwell  School,  ( 'alifornia 

Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho  (viz,  40,000  pounds  for  school  and  70,000 

l  tounds  for  agency) 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Fort  Lap- 
wai, Idaho)  

Fort  Totten  School ,  North  Dakota 

< !  enoa  School ,  N  ebraska 

G reenville  School,  California 

1  i  ask  ell  Institute,  Kansas 

J 1  ay  ward  School,  Wisconsin 

J I  oopa  Valley  School, California  (delivered  at  Korhel,  Cal.) 

Jicarilla  School,  New  Mexico  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Dulce,N.  Mex.). 
Jones  Male  Academy,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Ilartshorne, 

Okla.) '. 

Keshena  School,  etc.,  "Wisconsin  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Shawano, 
"Wis.,  viz,  10,000  pounds  for  school,  5,000  pound?  for  Menominee 

Indians, and  4,000 poundsfor  Menominee  Hospital) 

Kicka poo  School,  Kansas 

Kiowa  Schools,  etc.,  ( "klahoma,  viz: 

24,000  pounds  for  R  iverside  School  (delivered  at  the  school) 

20,000  pounds  for  Anadarko  School  (delivered  at  the  school) 

29,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School  (delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Lawton ,  < )  kla. ) 

1,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School  (delivered  at  the  school) 

25,000  poundsfor  Rainy  Mountain  School  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station, 
Gotebo,  Okla.) 


5,000  pounds  for  hospital  (delivered  at  tho  hospital) 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wisconsin  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  Wis.) 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroadstation,  Walker,  Minn.) 
M  kusukey  Academy,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Seminole, 

Okla.). 
Mescalero  School,  etc.,  New  Mexico  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tularosa, 

N.  Mex.,  viz,  20,000  pounds  for  school  and  40,000 pounds  for  agency). 
Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan  (delivered  at  Mount  Pleasant, 

Mich.). 
Nevada  School,  etc.,  Nevada  (f.  o.  b.  Numana,  Nev.,  viz,  16,000 

pounds  for  school  and  500  pounds  for  agency). 
Nuyaka  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Beggs,  Okla.)... 

Oneida  School ,  Wisconsin 

Osage  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Pawhuska,  Okla.).. 
Pawnee  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Pawnee,  Okla.).. 
Pierre  School,  South  Dakota (f.  o.  b.  railroadstation,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.).. 
Pippstone  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Pipestone, 

Minn.). 
Ponca  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  White  Eagle,Okla.). 
Pueblos,  Albuquerque-Laguna  Sanatorium,  New  Mexico  (f.  o.  b. 

railroad  si  at  ion,  Laguna,  X.  Mex.). 
Pu  bio  Bonito  School,  etc.,  New  Mexico  (delivered  at  the  school,  viz, 

15,000  pounds  for  school,  2,000  pounds  for  agency,  and  2.000  pounds 

for  police). 
Rapid  <  it v  School,  South  Dakota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Rapid 

City,  S.  Dak.). 
Red  bake  School,  dc,  Minnesota  (delivered  at  the  schools  and  the 

hospital,  viz,  17,340  pounds  for  school,  G,800  pounds  for  Cross  Lake 

School,  and  3,000  pounds  for  hospital.) 
Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  etc.,  Iowa  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Toledo, 

Iowa,  viz,  12,000  pounds  for  the  sanatorium  and  GOO  pounds  for  the 

day  schools). 
Sac  and  Fox  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Stroud, 

Okla.). 

Sal  m  School ,  Oregon 

Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico 

S  Qi  ca  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Wyandotte,  Okla.). 
Shawnee  School,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station, Thackery,  Okla.). 
Sherman  I  list  i  tute,  ( 'alifornia 


Xo.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


287 
257 

140 

52 
83 
329 
209 
78 
11 
211 
290 


200 
U 

124 
124 

11 

ITS 

202 
178 

290 
290 

2;  io 


138 
209 

202 
59 

290 

202 
II 

290 

202 

11 

33 


96 
202 
202 
105 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


i  Delivery  to  ho  made  during  October,  November,  December,  1916;  January,  February,  March,  1917. 
2  Cut  in  proportions  for  parcel-post  shipment,  each  piece  properly  protected  by  burlap. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  17,  1916,  for  beef,  pork,  and  mutton — 

Continued. 

BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac 
tor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Southern  Ute  School,  etc.,  Colorado  (delivered  at  the  school,  viz, 

14,000  pounds  for  school  and  500  pounds  for  day  schools). 
Spokane  Hospital,  Washington  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Davenport, 

Wash.). 
Springfield  School,  South  Dakota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Spring- 
field, S.  Dak.). 
Tomah  School,  Wisconsin  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tomah,  Wis.)... 

Tulalin  School,  Washington , 

Tuskahoma  Academy,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tuska- 

homa,  Okla.). 
Ute  Mountain  School,  etc.,  Colorado  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Mancos, 

Colo.,  viz,  35,000  pounds  for  the  agency  and  800  pounds  for  the 

school). 
Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tower, 

Minn.). 

Wahpeton  School,  North  Dakota 

Walker  River  School,  etc.,  Nevada  (f.  o.  b.  Schurz,  Nev.,  viz,  3,800 

pounds  for  the  agency,  1,200  pounds  for  the  police,  and  600  pounds 

for  the  school). 
Wheelock  Academy,  Oklahoma  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Millerton, 

Okla.;  1  delivery  per  week). 

Wittenberg  School,  Wisconsin ; 

Yankton  School,  etc.,  South  Dakota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Wagner, 

S.  Dak.,  viz,  16,000  pounds  for  the  school  and  3,500  pounds  for  the 

agency). 


271 

52 

290 

11 

102 

11 

290 

290 

84 

144 


BEEF,  GROSS. 


45,000 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  etc.,  South  Dakota,  delivered  at  the  school 
and  agency  (viz,  40,000  pounds  for  the  school  and  5,000  pounds  for 
the  agency). 

Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Montana,  delivered  at  the  agency  (viz, 
20,000  pounds  for  school,  1,200  pounds  for  day  schools,  25,500  pounds 
for  the  agency,  and  26,000  pounds  for  Rocky  Boys'  Band). 

Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.  (f.  o.  b.  Dulce,  N.  Mex.) 

66 
167 
130 

$7.40 

72,700 

7.15 

120,000. 

7.30 

PORK,  FRESH. 


Carson  Sanatorium,  Nevada 

Canton  Asylum,  South  Dakota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Canton,  S. 

Dak.). 
Cushman  School,  Washington  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Reservation, 

Wash.). 
Kiowa  Schools,  etc. ,  Oklahoma  (viz,  4,000  pounds  for  Riverside  School, 

1,000  pounds  for  Anadarko  School,  and  500  pounds  for  hospital). 

Haskell  Institute,  Kansas 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  California  (delivered  at  Korbel  p.  o.) 

Tulalip  School,  Washington  (f.o.b.  railroad  station,  Everett,  Wash.). 
Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tower, 
Minn.). 


MUTTON. 


Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico 

Canton  Asylum,  South  Dakota  (two  deliveries  weekly) 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho(f.  o  .b.  railroad  station.  Fort  Lapwai 

Idaho). 

Pueblo-Bonito  School,  New  Mexico 

Salem  School,  Oregon  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Chemawa,  Oreg.)... 
Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minnesota  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  station,  Tower 

Minn.). 
Zuni  School,  New  Mexico 


Cut  in  proportions  for  parcel  post,  each  piece  properly  protected  with  burlap. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  Apr.  28,  1916,  for  corduroy  and  white  duck 
clothing,  reefer  coats,  overalls,  jumpers,  shirts,  corduroy  and  denim  piece  goods,  and 
tailor's  trimmings. 

[Bids  opened  in  Chicago,  111.] 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,520  yards. 
5,387  yards. 


2,152. 


4,489 

1,938 

3,006  pairs. 

1,495  pairs. 

6,821  pairs. 

3,231  pairs. 


933... 
1,350. 

3,715 
6,809 

9,555 

1,658. 
3,552. 


pairs, 
pairs. 
pairs. 


PIECE   GOOD3. 


Corduroy. 
Denim... 


CORDUROY  CLOTHING. 

Coats,  double-breasted,  sizes  24 J  to  28£  chest 

measure. 
Coats,  single-breasted: 

Sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure 

Sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure 

Trousers,  knee,  25  to  28  waist  (ages  6  to  12  years) 
Trousers,  long: 

24*  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam  (ages  6  to  12 

years). 
27i  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam  (ages  13  to  1 9 

years). 
33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 


WHITE   DUCK   CLOTHING. 


Coats,  sizes  28  to  48  chest  measure 

Aprons '. 

Overalls,  denim,  with  bib: 

24fc  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam 

27£  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

Jumpers,  denim: 

Boys';  sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure. 

Men's;  sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure. 


135 

21  IS 


72 
72 
106 

106 

L06 

106 

162 
L62 

208 
208 

208 

208 


SHIRTS. 

Shirts: 
17.00S Boys' 

Chambray;  assorted  sizes: 
17,765 Men's 

Shirts: 
4,487 Boys' 

Fancy  flannel;  assorted  sizes: 

3,531 Men's 

391 Keefer  coats,  mode  duck,  sheep-lined,  double- 
breasted,  corduroy  collar,  oiled  sleeve  lining 
of  good  quality;  sizes  32  to  48. 

560  yards Lining,  fancy  khaki  cloth,  for  body  linings  of 

corduroy  coats. 

3,656  yards Sateen,  black  or  Italian  cloth,  32  inches  wide, 

for  body  linings  of  uniform  coats. 

825  yards Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  10  inches  wiiie 

975  yards Drilling,  or  corset  jeans,  slate,  27-28 

200  yards Haircloth,  16  inches  wide 

717  yards Canvas,  tailor's,  unbleached,  22 inches  wide. . . 

35  dozen Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

100  yards.. 


19T«a  gross . . 
ISA  gross.  . 
102,%  gross. 

58^,  gross . . 
■S,-,  gross.. 
33  gross .  .  . 


65 1  gross 

471  gross.  . 
-Jl-poundl 
'   \  spools  /     ' 
245. i  ounces 


50  gross. 


Wigan,  black 

Buttons,  black,  vegetable  ivory: 

Overcoat ,  40-line 

( )  verc< tat ,  51  l-I ine 

Coat,  30-line 

Buttons,  bronze,  Indian  Service: 

( 'oat,  36-line 

Vest,  21-line 

Buttons,  vest,  black,  vegetable  ivory 

Buttons,  trousers,  metal: 

Suspender 

Fly 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailor's;  l\  and  U  inches  wide. 

Twist,  buttonhole, silk,  No.  s,  li-ounce spools, 

standard  make. 
Hooks  and  eyes,  trousers , 


44 


72 


245 


245 


$0. 4275 
.197 


<2.19 

6  2.62 

63.22 

.725 

1.33 

1.61 

1.88 


.83 

.27 

.58 

.87 

1.07 


5.875 


I  .  145 
V.'ifis" 


.08 

i  3  1.78 
»4.06 
»s. 69 

1.65 

1.15 
i3  .58 


245 

41 


J 


.su 


il 
'  3 ,23 


New  York. 
San  Francisco. 


New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


(See  Appendix. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Now  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

(See  Appendix.) 
Do. 

I  hi'  ago 

Chicago  or  New  York. 

Chicago. 


i  Only. 

i  Sample  No.  1. 
*  Sample  No.  2. 


*  12. 175  with  plain  khaki  lining. 
> $2.59  with  plain  khaki  lining. 
6  13  I    ".  with  plain  khaki  lininf 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  June  3,  1916,  for  uniforms  and  woolen  piece 

goods. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,049  yards. 
875  yards... 


41 

48 

246 

266 

52  pairs . 
69  pairs . 

295  pairs 
294  pairs 

209 

184 


562 

640 

1,122 

1,866 

501 

1,014 

670  pairs . . 
682  pairs . . 

208  pairs . . 
165  pairs . . 

1,050  pairs 
1,915  pairs 

516  pairs.. 
984  pairs.. 


PIECE   GOODS. 

Kersey,  all  wool,  navy  blue: 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

POLICE   UNIFORMS. 

Coats  (sizes  as  may  he  required): 
Men's,  officers' — 

Winter  v  eight 

Summer  v  eight 

Men's,  privates- 
Winter  v eight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers  (sizes  as  may  be  required): 
Men's,  officers'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Men's,  privates'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Waistcoats  (sizes  as  may  be  required): 
Men's,  officers'  and  privates' — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

UNIFORMS  FOR  SCHOOL— NAVY   BLUE   KERSEY. 

Coats,  uniform,  single-breasted: 
Sizes  24f  to  28£  chest  measure- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  v.  eight 

Trousers,  uniform,  knee: 

25  to  28  waist  (ages  6  to  12)— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  uniform,  long: 

24£  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam  (ages  6  to 
12)- 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

27i  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam  (ages  13  to 
19)- 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  33  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 


$2. 925 
12.35 


2  7.58 
2  6. 33 


7.08 
5.83 


2  4.93 
2  3.94 


2  4.58 
2  3.59 


2  2.42 
2  2.06 


2  4.65 
13.90 


2  6.10 
15.07 


2  6. 92 

15.97 


2  2.17 
U.80 


2  3.  62 

12.98 


2  4.47 
1  3.  63 


2  4.96 
14.04 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


1  Sample  No.  1. 


Sample  No.  3. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  12,  1916,  covering  supplies  not  awarded 
at  the  lettings  held  at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

[Bids  opened  at  St.  Louis,  June  27,  1916.] 

GROCERIES. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

215tbj  dozen 

810  pounds 

103,630  pounds. 
88,450  pounds . . 

4,120  gallons 

5,170  gallons 

Bath  brick,  whole,  packed  in  boxes  of  two 

dozen. 
Candles.  6's;  12,  14,  or  16  ounces  to  the  set 

Do. 

Salt: 

288 

188 

8 

8 

8 

78 

153 

$0. 0042 
.0095 

1.255 
1.32 
i.30 
2 . 0832 
.19 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gallons 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

5,010  gallons.... 
19,105  pounds.. 
2,371  pounds... 

In  15-gallon  kegs 

Do. 

Soap,  toilet,  in  boxes  bound  with  iron  straps. . 
Tea,  Formosa  Oolong 

South  Side,  Omaha. 
Chicago. 

DRY  GOODS. 

4,558  yards 

18,865  yards 

13,578  yards.... 

11,142  yards.... 

Denim,  art  green  (for  table  and  couch  covers). . 

Linen,  table,  62-inch,  cream  damask 

f    97 

\  190 
190 

190 
97 

3  4  5W.0325 

3  a . 525 

. 11875 

.0775 
31.00 

Chicago. 

Duck  (Indian  Head),  approximately  48  by  48, 

36-inch,  bleached,  shrunk  finish. 
Outing  flannel,  fancy,  light  colored 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

7,876  yards 

Serge,  dress,  dark  blue,  54-inch 

Chicago. 
No  award. 

6,597  yards 

Plaid,  glass  toweling,  all  linen,  about  16  to  20 
inches  wide. 

Fascinators,  woolen,  assorted  colors 

925 No.. 

f    97 

I    51 

51 

97 
88 
19 

3 7  . 3375 

3.12 

3.425 

.381 

3.345 

Chicago. 

940  pounds 

Cotton  bats,  full  net  weight 

Do. 
Do. 

2,568  dozen 

Handkerchiefs,  white,  good  grade  of  cotton: 
Men's,  18  inches  square 

Do. 

2,295  dozen 

Ladies',  11  inches  square 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

200 

Skirts,  knit,  gray  only 

3,426 

Sweaters,  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  gray  only: 
Children's   and    misses',    sizes   26   to   34 

inches  bust  measure. 
Ladies',  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 

3,045 

Do 

UNDERWEAR. 

8,236 

Undershirts,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for 
winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to   16 
years;  boxed. 
Drawers,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years; 
boxed. 
Union  suits: 

Women's,  knit,  ribbed,  10  to  12  pounds 
per  dozen,  for  winter  wear,  assorted  sizes, 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure;  boxed. 
Children's  (small  girls')  knit,  ribbed,  drop 
seat,  for  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and 
high  neck,  assorted  sizes,  6  to  12  years; 
boxed. 
Misses',  knit,  ribbed,  low  neck,  sleeveless, 
open  seat,  for  summer  wear,  assorted 
Sizes,  11  and  1<>  years;  boxed. 

per  cent  glucose,  10  per  cent  refiner's  sirup. 

>is1  ore  not  less  than  25  per  cent. 

l.v. 

sorted  pall  ems. 

yarded  18,490  yards. 

8,406  pairs 

Do. 

4,800 

51 
51 

/  SO.  675 
\    9.72 

3.23 

3.21 

6  Awarde 

7  Awardec 

7  A  warde( 

8  Sizes  34, 

•  Sizes  40, 

2,465 

>Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chicago. 

Do 

2,444 

'90 
»M< 
•  Oi 
«Ab 

•Av 

1  375  yards. 
1  300. 
1  625. 

36,  38. 

12,44. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  12,  1916,  covering  supplies  not  awarded 
at  the  lettings  held  at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — Continued. 

UNDERWEAR— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,806 

Union  suits — Continued. 

Misses',  knit,  ribbed,  for  summer  wear, 

long  sleeves  and  high  neck,  open  seat, 

assorted  sizes,  14  and  16  years;  boxed. 

Corset  waists,   misses'  and   women's,   with 

shoulder  straps  and  hose  supporters,  size  20 

to  30,  as  may  be  called  for. 

51 

»  $0.  25 

Chicago. 

872 

NOTIONS. 


3,365  dozen. 


791  gross 

1,035  gross 

9,374    dozen 
spools. 

1,133  gross 

29  gross 

1,174  gross 

358  hundred... 
433  hundred. . . 
271  hundred. . . 
555  hundred... 

260  dozen 

213  gross 

213  gross 

643  yards 

505  dozen 

65  dozen 


54  dozen  spools. 
65  dozen  spools. 
87  dozen  spools. 


Toothbrushes,  pure  bristles,  4  rows,  securely 
drawn  or  cemented,  with  hole  at  top  of  han- 
dle for  hanging. 
Buttons: 

Shirt,  bone— 

18-line 

20-line 

Cotton,  spool,  best  of  standard  6-cord,  Nos.  20 
to  100,  white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the  spool. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  brass,  white  and  black,  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4. 

Laces,  shoe: 

Leather,  36-inch 

Tubular,  4/4,  black,  extra  heavy 

Needles,  as  follows: 

Sharps,  No.  5 

Sharps,  No.  6 

Sharps,  No.  7 

Darning,  small  size 

Pins,  as  follows: 

Hat,  girls',  steel,  about  7^-inch,  black  heads 

Safety,  brass,  lj-inch 

Safety,  brass,  2-inch 

Tape,  elastic,  black 

Thimbles,  steel: 

Closed 

Open 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  200  yards  to  the 
spool,  dark  blue  and  unbleached,  as  required: 

No.  30 

No.  35 

No.  40 


190 
190 
190 

190 


190 


S0.09A 

•  10A 


2.1125 
3.125 
^ . 1375 


18 
255 


1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


No  award. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


No  award. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


457. 


Hats,  men's,  police,  military,  style  same  as 
regulation  Army  hat,  with  gold  cord  (silk  or 
tinsel)  attached;  tan  color,  assorted  sizes;  all 
ribbon  trimmings  to  be  firm  and  all-silk 
warp. 


No  award. 


LAMPS,  ETC. 


6 

Lamps,  hall,  hanging,  extension,  complete, 
with  10-inch  frosred  globe,  No.  2  fount,  No.  2 
sun  burner  and  chimney. 

Lamp  chimneys,  for  No.  96  B.  &  H.  mammoth 
lamp,  pure  lead  glass. 

Lamp  wicks,  as  follows: 

9A  dozen 

8  dozen 

175 
175 

i$1.85 
1.07 

Chicago. 
Do. 

16&  dozen 

For  No.  5  B.  &  H.  radiant  lamp     

i  Only. 


a  Sample  No.  2. 


«  Sample  No.  3. 


Sample  No.  4. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  12,  1916,  covering  supplws  not  awarded 
at  the  lettings  held  at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco— Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Awards. 


12W  dozen 

&fa  dozen. 
5H  dozen. 

9  !5i  dozen. 
3A  dozen. 

51A  dozen 
2yTj  dozen . 

35A  dozen 
12T*j  dozen 

7-fa  dozen. 
8r\  dozen. 
79 

35  dozen.. 

186 

959 

7  do/on... 


Articles. 


Forks: 

Hay:  cast  steel,  4  oval  tines,  long  handles, 

strapped  ferrule,  extra  tied. 
Manure,  cast  steel,  5  oval  tines,  strapped 
ferrule,  extra  tied — 

Long  handles 

Short  D  handle 

Handles,  as  follows: 

I'low,  straight,  1?  by  2|  inches  by  5  feet 

Plow,  right-handf  double  bend,  for  mold- 
board,  If  by  2| inches  by  5  feet. 

Hayfork,  without  ferrule,  5-foot 

Spade,  long,  No.  1  grade 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  cast  steel,  6  to  7  inches 
Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  7§-inch, 
No.  1,  with  handle. 

Grub,  cast  steel,  oval  eye,  No.  2 

Mattocks,  cast  steel,  long  cutter 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  approximately  14-inch, 

ball-bearing. 
Rakes,  wrought  steel,  handled,  12  teeth,  about 

12  inches  wide. 
Shovels,  steel: 

Coal,  D  handle;  length  of  blade  about  13 \ 
inches;  width  at  point  about  11  inches. 
Long-handled.  No.  2,  round,  stiff  point, 
not  less  than  55  pounds  per  dozen. 
Scythe  snaths,  patent  ring 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


175 


175 

175 


.'510 
316 


175 
175 


175 
175 


Unit 
price. 


i  $3.85 


i  5. 65 
»6.00 


Point  of  delivery. 


L.65 
1.87 


U.25 
U.50 


12.75 
12.89 


3.95 
4.90 


2.21 

.45 

1.45 

16.32 


Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

St.  Loul3. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do 
No  award. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


WAGON  FIXTURES. 


2  sets 

Hubs,  wagon,  oak,  mortised: 

Not  less  than  7£  inches  diameter,  length 

o\er  all,  10  inches;  cupped,  1£  inches; 

mortised,  li  by  fV  inch. 
Not  less  than  7f  inches  diameter;  length 

over  all.  10|  inches;  cupped,  If  inches; 

mortised,  If  by  f  inch. 
Not  less  than  8  inches  diameter;  length 

over  all,  llf  inches;  cupped,  \%  inches; 

mortised,  1J  by  \\  inch. 
Not  less  than  8£  inches  diameter;  length 

over  all,  12$  inches;  cupped,  If  inches; 

mortised,  l|  by  }  inches. 
Spokes,  wagon,  select  oak,  second-growth  grade: 
1  J-inch 

No  award. 

2  sets... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3  sets...  . 

Do. 

316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
316 
296 

$1.26 
1.34 
1.59 
1.89 
1.18 
2.44 

3*28 

3.78 

4.45 

.60 

St.  Louis. 

16  sets 

1 , '-inch 

Do. 

37  sots 

2-inch 

Do. 

108  sets 

2',-inch 

Do. 

34  sols 

2',-inch 

Do. 

10  sets 

2|-inch 

Do. 

21-inch 

Do. 

Do. 

3',-inch... 

Do. 

2  sets 

3J-inch... 

Do. 

141 

Springs,  for  wagon  seats,  3-leaf,  28 by  14  inches. . 

Chicago. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


42 

138 

394 

21 

35 

4,416  packs 


Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  2,  Gilbert  & 

Harris. 
Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics,  Breckenridge- 

Morserean-Moore. 
Primarv  History  of  United  States,  McMaster. . 

1 1 ow  Wo  Are  Governed,  Dawes 

Dictionaries,  Webster,  secondary  school 

Drawing  paper,  8  by  11,  100  sheets  in  pack 

i  Only. 


261 

$0.48 

110 

.80 

3 

110 

3 

.48 

.80 

1.20 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


12 

11 

2 

4 

1 

5  sets 

25 

18 

43 

8 

22 

22 

52 

18 

17 

14 

17 

202  boxes. . 

17  sets 

375  pounds. 

5 

6 

44  packages 

26  packages 

7. 


100  packages. 
60  packages. . 

80  packages . . 

81  packages. . 
100  packages. 
126  packages. 
100  packages. 


The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruc- 
tion, as  follows: 
Manual  for  teachers- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Steadman's  Writing  Chart,  in  sets  of  5  sheets.. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  Brooks 

Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Bryce 

Bunnyboy  and  Grizzly  Bear,  Smith 

Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  and  Clow: 

Volume  I 

Volume  II 

Dumb  Animals  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 

Whitehead. 
Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense-Training  Exer- 
cises, Holton. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White 

Stars  and  Stripes,  Stewart 

Campflre  Girls  of  America,  Handbook 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
pairing music,  drawings,  or  any  printed  mat- 
ter). 

Eye  cards,  for  illiterates 

Plaster  of  Paris  in  5  and  10  pound  cans 

Perry  Pictures,  as  follows: 

Children  of  Charles  I,  Van  Dyck 

Princes  in  the  Tower,  Millais 

Kindergarten  material: 

500  rings,  gummed,  U-inch,  6  colors,  tints 

and  shades  (catalogue  No.  112). 
500  rings,  2-inch,  6  colors,  tints,  and  shades 

(catalogue  No.  112). 
Kindergarten  Chimes,  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin. 
Tinted  drawing,  construction,  and  mount- 
ing papers,  12  by  18,  in  packages  of  50 
sheets,  as  follows: 

No.  1,  light  brown 

No.  4,  gray  blue 

No.  7,  light  gray 

No.  8,  blue 

No.  12,  green 

No.  14,  red 

No.  20,  gray 


234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

3 

32 

1 

98 

32 

1 
1 


108 

98 

98 

35 


234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 


$0.60 
.60 
160 
.60 
.60 
.60 
1.20 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.43 

.42 
.42 
.40 

.32 

.75 


,40 


1.01 
1.01 


30 


,225 
225 
225 
375 
375 
375 
225 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York,  Chicago,  or 

St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Regular  size. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  June  12,  1916,  covering  supplies  not  awarded 
at  the  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  lettings  of  May  29,  1916. 


[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis  July  14, 1916.] 
SHIRTS  AND  TAILORS'  TRIMMINGS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


17,008 
17,765 

4,487. 
3,531. 


Shirts,  chambray,  assorted  sizes 

Boys' 

Men's 

Shirts,  fancy  flannel: 

Boys' 

Men's 


.375 
.395 


70 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do, 
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SHIRTS  AND  TAILORS'  TRIMMINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


3,656  yards 

975  yards.. 
747  yards.. 
35  dozen . . 

651  gross. . 
471  gross. . 


Sateen,  black  or  Italian  cloth,  32  inches  wide, 
for  body  linings  of  uniform  coats. 

Drilling,  or  corset  jeans,  slate,  27-28 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached,  22  inches  wide.. . 

Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Buttons,  trousers,  metal: 

Suspender 

Fly 


19 


$0. 1895 


2G4 
97 


190 
264 


.165 
.275 

•10A 
.05 


Dayton,  Ohio. 

No  award. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 


FURNITURE,  ETC. 


1,732  sq. yards.. 

Linoleum 

/  254 

\  190 

319 

175 

166 

3  $0.  80 

2.7175 

16.00 

1.60 

4.75 

1st.  Louis. 

11 

Machines,  sewing,  tailors',  with  attachments. . 

Mats,  door,  steel,  size  about  18  by  30  inches 

Tables,   dining,   oak,   substantial,  6-foot  ex- 
tension, with  square  corners,  wrapped  in 
paper  and  burlaped. 

Washboards,  double,  zinc,  crated: 

Family  size,  10  by  11J  inches 

141 

Do. 

S3 

174 

No  award. 

354... 

86 

166 

86 

1.589 
2.90 

16.75 

57.... 

Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 
glass. 

Washing  machines  (for  clothes),  extra  heavy, 
good  quality,  well  crated. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY 

,  ETC. 

16  dozen 

Awls,  hafts,  patent: 

Pegging 

175 
175 

86 
86 

,75 
175 

i  $0. 65 
1.50 

1.05 
1.082 

1.025 
1.2.05 

Chicago. 
Do. 

13|J  dozen 

Sewing,  shoemaker's 

37  dozen 

Awls: 

Patent,  pegging,  assorted 

39  dozen 

7,374  boxes 

2  gross 

Patent,  sewing,  regular,  assorted,  shoe- 
maker's, bent,  No.  9. 

Blacking,  shoe,  about  2\  by  f  inch  boxes 

Buckies,  barrel,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron, 

japanned,  lj-inch. 
Leather,  kip  (about  5-pound  skins) 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

45  pounds 

1  pound 

Nails,  saddle,  Hungarian,  tinned: 

1-inch 

Do. 

5  pounds 

4-inch 

Do. 

6  pounds 

{-inch 

Do. 

41  pounds 

Nails,  shoe,  wire,  clinching: 

Size  3-8 

86 
86 
175 
175 
175 
86 
86 
86 
86 

1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 

St.  Louis. 

69  pounds 

size  3^-8 

Do. 

218  pounds 

Size  4-8 

Chicago. 
Do. 

19-1  pounds 

Size  4J-8 

4<).j  pounds 

Size  5-8 

Do. 

108  pounds 

Size5}-8 

St.  LouiS- 

303  pounds 

Size  6-8 

Do. 

85  

Size  04-8. . . 

Do. 

227  pounds 

Size  7-8 

Do. 

4S 

HI  dozen 

Spots,  silvered,  f-inch: 

Standard 

12 

.09 

Atchison,  Kans. 

Long  staple 

No  a.vard. 

60  pounds 

87  pounds 

Tacks,  shoe: 

1-ounce 

2-ounco 

175 

Mi 

86 

1. 1125  * 
1.085 

1.0775 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

109  pounds 

3-ouncc 

Do. 

130  bundles 

Taps,  sole: 

Small  si/.o 

No  a    ard. 

152  bundlos. . . . 

Kfadinm  sIka 

Do. 

85  bum  lies 

Do. 

979  balls 

Wax.  shoemal  er's,  bro   n,  small  ball,  per  100 
balls,  summer  and     inter  temperatures. 

Winkers,   }-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather,  5f-inch  cheek. 

Do. 

22  dozen  pairs. . 

126 

13.50 

St.  Louis  or  Omaha. 

1  Only.                     *A  warded  1,451  yards  only. 
62657°-    INT  1916    -voi.  2 -I'l 


3  Awarded  281  yards  only. 
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PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GLASS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
prica 


Point  of  delivery. 


878  pounds.. 
428  pounds.. 

509  pounds.. 

262  pounds.. 
116  gallons.. 

1,350  pounds 
152  gallons . . 


Borax,  powdered 

Glue,  cabinetmaker's,  sheet 

Hyloplate  liquid,  in  cans  containing  1  gallon, 
cased.2 

Lampblack,  pure,  in  oil,  in  cans  containing 
1,  2,  and  5  pounds,  cased. 

Oakum,  plumber's  not  spun 

Slating,  wall,  blackboard,  liquid,  in  cans  con- 
taining 1  gallon,  cased. 

Pitch 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  light  or  medium  color,  in  cans 
containing  1  gallon. 


193 


229 


$0.09 
i  0. 1875 


12 


278 
*260' 


1.28 

i.'is' 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 


No  award. 
St.  Louis. 


No  award. 
St.  Louis. 


TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


51 

60^  dozen.... 

172 

205 

61 

42 

28 

434 

13 

2  boxes 

11,655  pounds 


Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  XX  tin,  copper  bottom, 
with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted,  11-quart. 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  XX  tin,  full  size, 
2-mch  oval  iron  handles,  14  inches  long, 
riveted. 

Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27: 

12  by  19  by  4  inches 

15  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  f-inch  oval 
runners. 

Pans,  fry,  extra-heavy  wrought  steel: 

16  inches  across  bottom 

17  inches  across  bottom 

18  inches  across  bottom.3 

Pans,  fry,  solid  cast  iron,  18  by  30  by  2\  inches. 

Pails,  milk,  sanitary 

Teapots,  heavy,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round, 

copper  bottom. 
Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright,  14  by  60  inches, 

boiler,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box). 
Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 


325 

325 
325 

254 
254 

325 

86 

$3. 988 

.2907 
.40 

2.11 
2.54 

2.00 
1.29 

175 

».16| 

No  award. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


145  dozen 
21 

6 

16 

26  dozen.. 
74  dozen. , 

134  pairs. 

69  sets  . . . 

55  sets. . . . 

46  sets. . . . 

4 

9... 

14 

7 

8 

3 

4 

9a  dozen 


Polish,  stove  (not  liquid) 

Stoves,  heating,  18-inch,  air-tight,  sheet  steel, 

crated. 
Stoves,  coal,  laundry: 

For  heating  24  irons 

For  heating  36  irons 

Blades,  saw,  butcher's,  bow,  20-inch 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast-brass  bolt,  screw 
socket. 

Clippers,  toilet,  B.  B 

Drills: 

Bitstock,  assorted,  -rV  to  f  inch  by  32ds;  11 
to  the  set. 
Straight  shank,  jobber'?,  assorted,  -^  to  £ 

inch  by  32ds:  15  to  the  set. 
Wood  boring,  brace,  assorted,  •&  to  §  inch 
by  32ds. 

Gauges,  slit  »,ing,  with  handle 

Gouges,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
leather  top  handles: 

i-inch 

|-inch , 

1-inch 

3-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

Handles,  hatchet,  b road,  17-inch 

Knives,  chopping,  hollow-iron  handle,  forged 
blade. 


175 

i  $0. 40 

86 

11.20 

161 

11.70 

161 

14.23 

86 

U.43 

175 

1.65 

175 

U.17 

175 

U.79 

175 

tl.09 

86 

1.62 

86 

1.67 

86 

i  .69 

86 

1.73 

86 

1.77 

86 

1.81 

175 

1.60 

175 

i  .05 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


i  Only. 

a  Slating,  wall,  blackboard,  was  selected  to  fill  this  item. 

*  Pans,  17  inches  across  bottom,  was  selected  to  fill  this  item. 
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STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


59  pounds. 

71  pounds . 
190  pounds 
242  pounds 
416  pounds 
480  pounds 
784  quires. 
62 

21  pounds. 
45  pounds. 
89  pounds. 
75  pounds . 
41  pounds. 

12  pounds. 
18  pounds. 
40  pounds. 

30  pounds . 
29  pounds. 
4  pounds.. 
4  pounds.. 

13  pounds. 

22  pounds. 
21  pounds. 

38 gross.. . 
45  gross... 

72  gross. . . 
62  gross . . . 
62  gross. . . 
68  gross. .. 
102  gross. . 

108  gross . . 
146  gross. . 

109  cross.. 
107  pross . . 
86  gross. . . 
131  gross. . 
158  gross . . 
189  gross. . 
163  gross. . 
249  gross . . 
183  gross.. 
102  gross . . 
236  gross.. 
117  gross. . 
100  gross . . 
67  gross . . . 
47  gross... 
21  gross. .. 
72  gross . . . 

31  gross . . . 
36  gross . . . 
20  gross . . . 
29  gross . . . 
27  gross . . . 
16  gross . . . 

14  gross . . . 
8  gross 

23  gross . . . 
7  gross 


29,800  . 
1,000.. 


Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched: 
For  1-inch  bolt 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


For  -rVinch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  §-inch  bolt 

For  g-inch  bolt 

For  J-inch  bolt 

Paper,  sand  (assorted) ,  per  quire 

Punches,  hand,  ova!,  assorted.  Nos.  1  to  16  — 
Rivets  and  burrs,  cooDer,  in  1-pound  boxes- 

i-inch,  No.  8...." 

f-inch,  No.  8 

4-inch,  No.  8 

2-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  8 

i-inch,  No.  10 

g-inch,  No.  10 

£-inch,  No.  10 

3-inch,  No.  10 

1-inch,  No.  10 

i-inch,  No.  12 

g-inch,  No.  12 

i-inch,  No.  12 

f-inch,  No.  12 , 

1-inch,  No.  12 

Screws,  flathead,  bright: 

4-inch,  No.  3 

§-inch,  No.  4 

4-inch,  No.  5 , 

g-inch,  No.  4 

§-inch,  No.  5 , 

§-inch,  No.  6 

2-inch,  No.  6 

1-inch,  No.  7 , 

|-inch,  No.  8 

|-inch,  No.  7 , 

J-inch,  No.  8 

|-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  7 

1-inch,  No.  8 , 

1-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  10 

lj-mch,  No.  9 

1  finch,  No.  10 

li-inch,  No.  11 , 

li-inch,  No.  10 

1  j-inch,  No.  11 

li-inch,  No.  12 , 

lf-inch,  No.  11 

lj-inch,  No.  12 , 

13-inch,  No.  13 , 

2-inch,  No.  10 

2-inch,  No.  11 , 

2-inch,  No.  12 , 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  14 

21-inch,  No.  14 

2Hnch,  No.  15 

24-inch,  No.  14 

24-inch,  No.  15 

3-inch,  No.  16 

3-inch,  No.  18 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  for  hog  fence;  main 
wires  not  larger  than  10  gauge;  barbs  not 
larger  than  11  gauge:  space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  3  inches: 

I  f  galvanized 

If  black 

i  Only. 

*  1  to  5,  $0.06;  6  to  9,  $0.07;  10  to  12  $0.08;  13  to  14,  $0.15;  15  to  16,  $0.19. 


175 

175 

175 

IT.') 
17.-» 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

86 
86 

175 
175 

75 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

86 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 

86 
175 
175 

86 
175 

86 
175 

86 
175 
175 
175 

SO 
175 
175 
175 


175 
175 


i  $0. 135 

(12) 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.54 
.54 
.54 
.54 
.54 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.115 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.135 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.168 

.155 

.168 

.175 

.19 

.19 

.205 

.22 

.22 

.24 


.27 

.275 

.32 


.32 

.35 

.39 

.42 

.496 

.46 

.52 

.67 


».0342 
i  . 027 1 


Point  of  delivery. 


No  award. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

24,145 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  for  cattle  fence;    main 
wires  not  larger  than  10  gauge;    barbs  not 
larger  than  11  gauge;    space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  5  inches: 

175 
175 
61 

i  $0. 0342 
i  . 0274 
2  6.07 

Chicago. 
Do. 

33,200 

If  black 

223 

Galvanized-steel  barrels,  55  gallons  capacity 
with  the  words  "Indian  Service"  embossed 
thereon,  and  also  the  word  "Gasoline"  or 
"  Kerosene. " 

Do. 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 


66 

Bibbs,    lever    handle,    plain,  finished,  pipe 
thread: 

175 
175 
175 

i  SO.  53 
1.93 
U.35 

Chicago. 
Do. 

59 

5. 

Do. 

4... 

Bibbs,    lever   handle,    plain,    finished,    with 
thimbles,  for  lead  pipe,  |-inch. 

No  award. 

HOSE  GOODS. 


9 

Couplings,  hose,  cast  brass: 

1  £-inch 

2 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

5 

2-inch 

Do. 

2 

2J-inch 

Do. 

16 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw: 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

13 

1  §-inch 



Do. 

5 

2-inch 

Do. 

21 

2^-inch 

Do. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


670  bottles 

Suppositories,  glycerin,  U.  S.  P.,  each  wrapped 
in  tin  foil,  in  bottles  of  12,  with  paraffined  cork. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

194 

$0.22 

St.  Louis. 

15 

29 

2.50 

Chicago. 

19 

129 

Forceps,  hemostatic,  screw  lock,  5£-inch: 

29 
29 
163 

.80 
.80 
(3) 

Chicago. 
Do. 

158 

60  dozen 

Splints,  assorted  sizes 

New  York. 

SURGICAL  DRESSINGS,  ETC. 

Cotton  wadding 

No  award. 

Do. 

DISINFECTANTS. 

2,842  cans . . 

Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder),  in 
5-pound  containers, noncorrosive metal;  shall 
contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent  available 
chlorine. 

Sulphur,  in  rolls  (large  pieces,  not  crushed) 

No  award. 

828  pounds 

194 

.045 

St.  Louis. 

i  Only. 

2  Lot  of  25,  no  extra  charge  for  embossing;  lot  of  10,  25  cents  extra  charge  for  embossing;  lot  of  5,  50  cents 
extra  charge  for  embossing;  lot  of  1,  $2.50  extra  charge  for  embossing. 

3  Arm  splints,  11  inches,  per  dozen,  $0.30;  arm  splints,  16  inches,  per  dozen,  $0.34;  leg  splints,  20  inches,  per 
dozen,  $0.60;  leg  splints,  21  inches,  per  dozen,  $0.66;  thigh  splints,  30$ _  inches,  per  dozen,  $1.08;  thigh  splints. 
32  inches  per  dozen,  $1.20;  side  splints,  50  inches,  per  dozen,  $1.92;  side  splints,  52  inches,  per  dozen,  $2.04; 
arm  splints,  right  angle,  7  inches,  per  dozen,  $0.96;  arm  splints,  right  angle,  8  inches,  per  dozen,  $1.08. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  dated  June  12, 1916,  covering  supplies  not  awarded 
at  the  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  lettings  of  May  29,  1916 — Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


96 

826 

4 

1,233  quires. 

9 

56 

4 

1,203  ounces 


Articles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basins,  pus,  medium  size,  enameled  ware. 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  for  surgical  use 

Chairs,  operating 


Paper,  wrapping. 

Pill  tiles,  8-inch,  graduated . 


Test-type  and  astigmatic  chart  (for  testing 
vision). 

Taoles,  operating 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


29 

194 


194 


Unit 
price. 


'$0.25 
.12 


2 1.10 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award. 

Do. 
Do. 


Sample  No.  1. 


*  8  and  10  inch. 
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BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  appointed  November  27,  1906. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Washington,  D.  C;  appointed  June  27,  1884. 
William  D.  Walker, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  appointed  December  15,  1886. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead, 

Andover,  Mass.;  appointed  December  19,  1908. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

Boston,  Mass.;  appointed  November  27,  1909. 
Frank  Knox, 

Manchester,  N.  H.;  appointed  May  2,  1911. 
Edward  E.  Ayer, 

Chicago,  111. ;  appointed  November  18,  1912. 
William  H.  Ketcham, 

Washington,  D.  C;  appointed  December  3,  1912. 
Daniel  Smiley, 

Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.;  appointed  December  17,  1912. 
Isidore  B.  Dockweiler, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  appointed  December  22,  1913. 


Office  of  the  Board: 

Malcolm  McDowell,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Mines  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1916. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1916. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  Forty-seventh 
Animal  Report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  we  note  the  spirit  of  helpful  co- 
operation which  during  the  year  characterized  the  relations  of  our 
board  with  the  several  branches  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
particularly  with  the  Indian  Office,  and  which  tended  to  make  our 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  more  effective  and  enable  us  to 
give  some  practical  assistance  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
dependent  peoples  under  his  charge.  We  desire  to  record  our  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  effective  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  members  of  this  board  by  officials  and  employees  of  the 
department  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  board  is  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  hopeful  that  the  halting  progress  of  the  Indian  toward 
self-support  and  full  citizenship  is  developing  into  a  more  assured 
advance.  There  are  not  lacking  strong  evidences  of  definite  results 
in  the  aided  and  unaided  efforts  of  the  Indians  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  better  part  of  the  white  man's  civilization. 

There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  Government,  and  in 
the  country  at  large  a  better  understanding  of  the  so-called  "  Indian 
problem,"  even  though  there  are  administrative  and  legislative  sins 
of  commission  and  omission  which  tend  to  discourage  disinterested 
friends  of  the  Indian. 

While  the  review  of  the  board's  year  which  follows  may  carry  a 
note  of  optimism,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we  are  blind  to 
many  conditions  which  ought  to  bring  shame  to  the  white  people  of 
this  country  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  every  American 
white  citizen  recognized  and  accepted  his  individual  responsibility 
in  Indian  guardianship. 

THE  BOARD'S  WORK. 

The  board's  work  is  divided  into  field  investigations,  which  include 
visiting  and  inspecting  Indian  reservations,  subagencies,  schools, 
etc.,  and  attending  the  lcttings  of  contracts  for  supplies  at  the  Indian 
warehouses,  and  office  activities  which  include  drawing  up  special 
reports  on  surveys  and  investigations;  gathering  information,  sta- 
tistics and  other  data  bearing  on  Indian  affairs;  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  other 
officials;  attending,  when  required,  the  hearings  before  congressional 
committees;  conferring  with  Indian  councils  and  tribal  representa- 
tives in  Washington;  and  keeping  in  touch  with  a  number  of  religious 
and  secular  activities  having  to  do  with  the  Indian. 
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PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  board  was  represented  at  all  the  regular  lettings  of  contracts 
for  supplies  at  the  Indian  warehouses,  Chairman  Vaux  attending  the 
lettings  at  Chicago,  April  12  to  15,  and  St.  Louis,  June  19  and  20, 
and  Commissioner  Dockweiler  attending  the  lettings  at  San  Fran- 
cisco May  3. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  lettings  was  the  small  number  of  bids 
and  samples  submitted.  On  many  items  there  were  no  bids  or  but 
one  bid;  samples  were  few  and  not  up  to  former  standard,  and 
abnormally  high  figures  characterized  all  bids.  Prices  submitted 
showed  increases  over  former  years'  figures  ranging  from  5  to  300 
per  cent  and  over,  and  many  bids  were  coupled  with  time  options 
respecting  acceptances  and  deliveries. 

These  conditions  called  for  the  exercise  of  good  business  judgment 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office  detailed  to  make  awards. 
Chairman  Vaux  and  Commissioner  Dockweiler  unite  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  diligence,  fair-mindedness,  business  sense,  and  high  order 
of  ability  of  the  men  who  grouped  the  samples,  classified  and  ab- 
stracted the  bids,  and  made  the  awards.  It  is  enough  to  add  they 
met  the  emergency  caused  by  unprecedented  market  conditions  with 
intelligence  and  sound  judgment.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

Commissioner  Eliot,  at  the  invitation  of  those  in  charge,  presided 
at  the  Congress  on  Indian  Progress  held  in  San  Francisco  August 
9  to  14,  1915. 

Commissioner  Moorehead  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent 
the  board  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  held  at 
Washington,  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  reservations  and  schools  visited  and  inspected 
by  members  of  the  board,  whose  recommendations  are  included  in 
this  annual  report: 

UTE  INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  KNOX. 

Ute  Indians  at  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation,  Fort  Duchesne, 
Utah;  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Ignacio,  Colo.;  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation, Towaoc,  Colo. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation. — That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
absolutely  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  all  the 
lands  of  Indian  allotments  under  the  Indians'  primary  rights  to 
water;  that  the  Indian  boarding  school  at  Randlett  be  reopened; 
that  a  mission  church  and  school  be  established  on  the  reservation. 

Ute  Mountain  Reservation. — That  the  school  plant  and  new  agency 
buildings  be  completed;  that  a  test  well  be  driven  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  whether  sweet  water  is  available;  that  the  Dolores 
River  Ditch  be  extended. 

Southern  Ute  Reservation. — That  an  additional  $100,000  out  of  the 
Ute  judgment  fund  be  appropriated  or  set  aside  for  extending  and 
making  more  effective  the  present  plans  for  promoting  agriculture 
and  civilized  standards  of  living  among  the  Indians;  that  two  new 
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cottages  for  the  school  staff  and  two  for  the  agency  staff  be  built; 
that  a  hospital  costing  not  less  than  $10,000  be  built. 

Ute  Indians — General. — That  an  act  be  passed  authorizing  the  insti- 
tution in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  a  suit  to  establish  the  equity  Ute 
Indians  may  have  in  timber  and  coal  lands,  and  that  a  special  com- 
mission be  created  to  investigate  and  study  the  values  of  the  coal 
and  timber  lands  in  the  ceded  district  in  western  Colorado. 

NEW  YORK   INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  MOOREHEAD. 

New  York  Indians:  Alleghany  Reservation,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.; 
Cattaragus  Reservation,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.;  and  Tuscaroras  Reserva- 
tion, Tonowanda,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  report  of  progress  of  a  survey  of 
conditions  on  New  York  reservations  being  made  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  composed  of  Commissioners  Walker,  Smiley,  Vaux, 
and  Moorehead.     Commissioner  Moorehead  suggests  the  following: 

That  a  25-year  restriction  be  placed  against  the  sale  or  mortgage 
of  lands  owned  by  certain  of  the  nonprogressive  Onondagos  and 
others;  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  visit  all  New  York  reserva- 
tions and  assemble  the  Indians  to  ascertain  their  views  and  opinions; 
that  a  far-reaching  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Co.  claims  be  made;  that  the  New  York  Indians  be  included  in  the 
general  citizenship  of  the  State;  that  the  annuities  paid  under  treaty 
and  the  Seneca  national  leases  issued  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation 
be  capitalized  and  the  principal  be  turned  over  to  the  Indians. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  ARIZONA  INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  AYER. 

California  and  Arizona  Indians :  El  Campo  Mission  Indians,  Campo, 
Cal.;  Pala  Mission  Indians,  Pala,  Cal.;  Mojave  Indians,  Arizona; 
Walapai  Indians,  Truxton  Canon  Reservation,  Valentine,  Ariz. 
These  inspections  were  made  in  1915,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  but  the  special  report  was  approved 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  board,  1915.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  at  Upper  Lake  a  house  be  built  for  the  teacher,  a  hospital 
and  indigents' home  be  provided,  and  the  marriage  laws  be  enforced; 
that  steps  be  taken  to  encourage  all  Indians  to  work  on  the  railroads. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  MOOREHEAD. 

Oklahoma  Indians:  Choctaws  of  McCurtain  County.  The  condition 
of  these  Indians  was  investigated  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  report,  but  the  special  report  was  approved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  in  February,  1916.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  four  or  five  practical  farmers  under  the  supervision  of  a  boss 
farmer  be  assigned  to  work  among  the  Indians  in  McCurtain  County; 
that  the  Indians  be  given  agricultural  implements  and  put  to  work 
on  the  farms;  that  agricultural  fairs  be  held  in  the  county;  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  extend  its  authority  in  this  section;  and 
that  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm  be  supported  either  out  of  the  Choctaw 
fund  or  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  ELIOT. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Shawnee  Indian  School, 
Shawnee,  Okla. ;  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla.;  Genoa 
Indian  School,  Genoa,  Nebr.  (Report  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.) 

Various  recommendations  and  indorsements  of  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  plants  were  transmitted  direct  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  to  the  Senate  committee,  and  were  incorporated  in 
the  Indian  bill. 

ARIZONA  INDIANS,   BY  COMMISSIONER  AYER. 

Arizona  Indians:  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pima 
and  Mohave  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  Salt  River,  Ariz. ; 
Papago  and  Pima  Indians  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  Sacaton,  Ariz.; 
Yuma  Indians  on  the  Yuma  Reservation,  Yuma,  Cal.  (See  Appen- 
dix D.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  auditorium  of  the  Phoenix  school  be  enlarged;  that  at 
Salt  River  Subagency  more  water  be  provided  for  irrigation;  that  the 
McDowell  Reservation  be  retained  but  extended  5  miles  to  Camp 
Creek,  where  there  is  a  practical  and  cheap  point  for  making  a 
diversion  dam;  that  a  school  be  placed  in  the  Maricopa  settlement 
belonging  to  the  Pima  Agency;  that  a  schoolhouse  and  three  more 
cottages  be  built  at  Sacaton;  and  that  the  policy  of  using  Indian 
labor  in  the  Phoenix  Valley  be  encouraged. 

MISSION  INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONERS  SMILEY  AND  AYER. 

Malki  Mission  Indians,  on  the  Morongo  Reservation,  Banning,  Cal. 
(See  Appendix  E.) 

OSAGE  RESERVATION,  BY  CHAIRMAN  VATJX. 

Osage  Reservation,  Pawhuska,  Hominy  and  Grey  Horse,  Okla.; 
office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Muskogee,  Okla. ; 
Osage  Indian  Boarding  School,  Pawhuska,  Okla.;  Osage  oil  and  gas 
leases,  Osage  County,  Okla.  (Report  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.) 

In  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Board  Chairman  Vaux  urged  the 
members  to  use  their  influence  to  have  continued  beyond  January  1, 
1917,  the  Osage  Boarding  School  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.  He  also 
recommended  that  the  trust  period  for  allotments,  which  expires  in 
1931,  be  immediately  extended  for  20  years. 

Some  matters  requiring  immediate  attention  were  taken  up  with 
Secretary  Lane,  who  acted  thereon. 

MICHIGAN  INDIANS,  BY  COMMISSIONER  KNOX. 

Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  (Report  to 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 
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OFFICE  ACTIVITIES. 

In  addition  to  its  routine  of  office  activities,  the  board,  through 
special  committees,  is  conducting  inquiries  and  gathering  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  following  subjects: 

PEYOTE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Commissioners  Ketcham  and  Vaux: 

In  this  investigation  information  is  obtained  by  board  members 
during  their  inspection  of  Indian  reservations,  by  correspondence, 
and  from  official  and  scientific  sources,  such  as  the  Indian  Office,  the 
American  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  etc.  The  board  is  on  record  against 
the  use  of  peyote,  but  its  attention  has  been  called  to  the  so-called 
Union  Church  of  the  Omahas,  Osages,  Caddos,  and  other  tribes  by 
members  of  those  tribes  who  urged  that  an  impartial  investigation 
be  made  of  the  peyote  in  relation  to  religion  and  worship  as  prac- 
tised by  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska. 

STATUS  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

Commissioners  Eliot,  Dockweiler,  and  Vaux: 

This  research  is  in  conformity  with  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
platform  of  1915,  which  urges  ''that  the  Government  shall  first 
define  the  Indian,  that  he  may  be  protected  from  those  who  profess 
Indian  relationship  in  order  that  they  may  share  in  funds,  lands, 
and  timber  and  newly  discovered  oil  and  mineral  rights,"  and  urther 
urging  "the  defining  of  his  legal  status  and  the  codification  of  the 
laws  regarding  him,  that  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  now  ex- 
isting may  be  done  away." 

RETURNED   STUDENTS. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  is  securing  information  concerning  grad- 
uates of  Indian  schools  and  students  who,  for  any  reason,  fail  to  com- 
plete the  school  course.  The  information  is  to  be  used  by  the  board 
in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  practical  results  of  the  education  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls. 

BOARD  MEETINGS. 

The  board  held  two  regular  meetings  during  the  year,  the  fall  meet- 
ing, as  usual,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  20  to  23,  1915 — during 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference — and  the  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, February  1  to  3,  1916,  at  which  Commissioner  George  Vaux,  jr., 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Malcolm  McDowell,  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  secretary,  in  succession  to  Frederick  H.  Abbott, 
who  resigned  June  30,  1915. 

EDUCATION. 

The  board  takes  satisfaction  in  the  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  schools  proposed  by  the  special  com- 
mission instituted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  com- 
mission, composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men 
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in  the  Indian  Service,  gave  prolonged  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
best  kind  of  education  for  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  the  report  of  the 
commission  is  a  real  achievement  in  educational  thought  and  practice. 
The  new  curriculum  was  adopted  during  the  winter  in  a  majority  of 
the  schools,  and  proves  practicable  and  effective.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  the  whole  course  can  not  be  carried  out  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  and  trained  teachers,  but  even  in  poorly  equipped  schools 
the  standard  has  been  materially  raised,  vocational  instruction  in- 
troduced, and  the  course  made  more  appropriate  and  valuable  for 
children. 

In  the  larger  schools  it  is  possible  to  apply  all  the  new  principles 
and  fulfill  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  commission.  The  details  of  the 
plan  have  been  further  studied  and  explained  to  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes that  have  been  held  during  the  summer  at  a  number  of  con- 
venient centers.  The  new  course  of  study  not  only  promises  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  Indian  schools,  but  also  contains  many  sugges- 
tions that  might  well  be  adopted  by  the  administrators  of  public  and 
private  schools  for  all  white  children  and  youth. 

SCHOOL  RIGHTS  FOR  INDIANS. 

This  board,  from  its  institution  in  1869,  has  steadily  urged  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  educational  facilities  for  the  red  men  equal 
to  those  provided  for  the  white  men;  this  policy  is  traditional  with 
the  board.  In  season  and  out  of  season  it  has  demanded  equal  school 
rights  for  the  Indians.  So  it  notes,  with  commendation,  that  the 
new  Indian  appropriation  act  shows  that  Congress  maintains  its 
praiseworthy  policy  of  encouraging  education  among  the  Indians  by 
consistently  increasing  appropriations  for  Indian  schools,  thus  per- 
mitting improvement  in  school  plants,  equipment,  and  personnel. 

With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  schools  are  provided  with  aug- 
mented revenues.  Of  the  increased  appropriations  $25,000  is  for  a 
new  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium  for  the  school  at  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.;  $30,000  each  for  a  boys'  dormitory  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and 
for  a  new  school  building  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  Approximately 
$31,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  school  farms  and 
grounds,  and  $70,000  for  new  equipment  in  addition  to  ordinary 
repairs  and  improvements  on  school  plants. 

PER  CAPITA  LIMITATION. 

The  new  appropriation  act  does  not  contain  the  usual  saving  clause 
heretofore  inserted  with  the  purpose  of  making  inoperative  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  act  of  April  30,  1908,  in  which  there  is  a 
limitation  of  $167  per  annum  to  the  expense  of  educating  any  Indian 
child  in  any  Indian  school  for  which  appropriation  is  made. 

This  omission  will  seriously  embarrass  the  administration  of  a 
Qumber  of  schools,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  subsistence  supplies  and  materials  for  school  work  and 
school  maintenance  has  increased  far  beyond  any  estimate  that  could 
have  been  made  intelligently  in  1908.  Without  going  into  the  causes 
which  led  Congress  to  impose  the  $167  per  capita  limitation  in  that 
year,  the  fact  is  succeeding  Congresses  found  the  per  capita  limitation 
was  not  practical,  and  subsequent  Indian  appropriation  acts  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  last  carried  a  provision  which  authorized  the 
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expenditure  of  school  appropriations  without  restrictions  as  to  per 
capita  cost. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  when  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act  was  being 
drafted,  developed  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  schools  exceeded 
the  per  capita  expenditure  of  $167  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  schools,  the  justifications  for  school  appropriations  submitted 
by  the  Indian  Office  did  not  disclose  any  extravagant  administration. 
The  following  table  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure,  based  on  en- 
rollments and  average  attendance,  of  the  29  Indian  schools  for  which 
specific  appropriations  are  made: 


Schools. 


Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Traxton  Canon,  Ariz.. 

Riverside,  Cal 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Greenville,  Ca] 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Kickapoo,  Kans 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Cherokee,  N.C 


Enroll- 
ment. 


$176.25 

163.  48 
164.43 

160.  59 
271.04 
240.23 

158.96 
151.58 
166.  40 
199. 09 
160.51 

162.  76 
174.00 

163.  72 
128.  57 


Attend- 
ance. 


$179.00 
185. 43 
1 75. 27 
189.  59 
318.  87 
279. 62 
184.19 
191.04 
179.96 
224. 03 
178.25 
185. 65 
180.  64 
175.74 
189.  03 


Schools. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak... 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Cherokee  Orphan,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dfck 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Hay  ward.  Wis 

Tomah,  Wis 

Shoshone,  Wyo 


Enroll- 
ment. 


$158.  58 
176. 18 
161.82 
140. 00 
190. 38 
150. 00 
157.  43 
166.00 
221.00 
170.  00 
183.  00 
150. 93 
170.  49 
166. 00 


Attend- 
ance. 


$195. 59 
197. 77 
185.39 
168.00 
269. 14 
213. 50 
279. 58 
187.00 
221.00 
195.00 
228.00 
178.95 
204. 65 
178.  72 


INDIAN  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

One  of  the  hopeful  indications  of  Indian  progress  is  found  in  the 
papers  and  magazines  issued  by  Indian  schools.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  publications: 

The  Onignm  Exponent,  Leech  Lake,  Minn.;  monthly. 

The  Red  Man,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  monthly. 

The  Arrow,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  weekly. 

The  Indian  Leader,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  monthly. 

The  Indian  News,  Genoa,  Nebr.;  monthly. 

The  Indian  School  Journal,  Chilocco,  Okla.;  monthly. 

The  Native  American,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  weekly. 

Oglala  Light,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.;  monthly. 

The  Flandreau  Review,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.;  monthly. 

The  Sherman  Bulletin,  Riverside,  Cal.;  monthly. 

The  Chemawa  American,  Salem,  Oreg.;  monthly. 

The  Indian  Scout,  Shawnee,  Okla.;  monthly. 

The  Nez  Perce  Indian,  Lapwai,  Idaho;  semimonthly. 

Fort  Totten  Review,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.;  monthly. 

The  Indian  Orphan,  Bacone,  Okla.;  monthly. 

The  Red  Lake  News,  Red  Lake,  Minn.;  semimonthly. 

The  Peace  Pipe,  Pipestone,  Minn.;  monthly. 

Nevada  American,  Stewart,  Nev.;  monthly. 

Mesquakie  Booster,  Toledo,  Iowa;  monthly. 

The  Brule  Farmer,  Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak.;  monthly. 

Home  and  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.;  semimonthly. 

The  Tulalip  Bulletin,  Tulalip,  Wash.;  monthly. 

_  The  superintendents  of  the  schools  are  the  editors  of  the  publica- 
tions, but  Indian  students,  in  well-equipped  plants,  do  the  typo- 
graphical and  press  work  and  furnish  most  of  the  reading  matter. 
Many  of  the  publications  are  illustrated  with  artistic  reproductions 
of  photographs,  we'll  selected  and  skillfully  executed. 
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These  Indian  school  publications  compare  favorably  with  like  pro- 
ductions of  well-known  high  schools  and  academies,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  surpassed,  editorially  or  typographically,  by  the  lead- 
ing magazines  and  papers  issued  by  white  students. 

The  board  particularly  desires  to  direct  attention  to  these  Indian 
student  publications  not  only  because  they  afford  striking  proofs  of 
pronounced  advance  in  literary  and  typographical  activities,  but  also 
because  they  contain  well-written,  interesting,  and  instructive  articles 
by  Indian  student  authors  on  Indian  life,  customs,  traditions,  legends, 
and  frequently  folk  tales  and  songs.  They  furnish  valuable  contri- 
butions to  Indian  literature  and  history. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  irrigation  of  Indian  lands  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  sections  of 
the  West  long  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  interest  with  the  board,  and 
it  has  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  tribal  funds  or  gratuity  appro- 
priations to  make  agriculturally  available  irrigable  unused  lands  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  unwise  irriga- 
tion projects  financed,  in  part  or  in  whole,  with  Indian  money  does 
not  weaken  the  soundness  of  the  irrigation  policy  of  the  board. 

The  new  Indian  appropriation  act  provides  over  $2,000,000,  gra- 
tuity and  reimbursable,  for  beginning  and  continuing  projects,  nota- 
bly on  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Washington  Reservations.  In  line 
with  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by  this  board  are  the 
provisions  in  the  appropriations  made  for  reclamation  projects  on 
the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and  Fort  Peck  Reservations  which  bear  upon 
the  manner  of  assessing  costs.  The  charges  for  the  construction  of 
these  systems,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  "  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  land  irrigable  on  each  said  reservation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
total  construction  cost  which  each  acre  of  such  land  bears  to  the 
whole  area  of  irrigable  land  thereunder.  *  *  *  The  tribal  funds 
heretofore  covered  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  partial 
reimbursement  of  appropriations  made  for  constructing  irrigation 
systems  on  said  reservations  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe,  etc." 

LEGISLATION. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners is  to  watch  with  open-minded  scrutiny  the  development  and 
progress  of  Indian  legislation.  If,  in  its  matured  judgment,  pending 
legislation  jeopardizes  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  in  whatever 
way,  it  is  the  board's  plain  duty  at  once  to  direct  attention  to  what 
it  deems  a  peril  and  seek  by  honorable  methods  to  avert  it.  This 
duty  does  not  call  for  carping  criticism  or  petty  faultfinding,  but 
rather  for  candid  statements  and  sound  arguments  and  the  employ- 
ment of  such  proper  influences  as  the  board  may  be  able  to  bring  to 
protect  the  objects  of  its  constant  solicitude,  the  Indians. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  in  Congress  a  stronger  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  human  element  in  legislating  for  the  Indians  and  for 
recognizing  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  the  handling  of  Indian  affairs. 

It  was  because  of  this  state  of  mind  of  the  Nation's  Legislature  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  board  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  on  any  bill  before  either  the  Senate  or  House  Com- 
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mittec  on  Indian  Affairs  during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  kept  intimately  informed  on  Indian 
legislation  from  its  incipiency  to  enactment;  they  closely  followed  the 
progress  of  bills  from  the  discussions  in  subcommittees  through 
the  debates  on  both  floors  of  Congress,  and  it  is  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  the  board  can  record  the  fact  that,  with  some  excep- 
tions to  which  reference  is  hereafter  made,  legislation  generally  has 
been  characterized  by  broad  sympathy  for  the  Indians  and  an  en- 
couraging recognition  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Bills  were 
introduced  which  had  in  them  elements  of  danger  to  the  Indians,  but, 
as  we  were  advised  by  some  of  the  best  friends  the  red  men  have  in 
Congress  that  such  bills  in  all  probability  never  would  be  reported 
out  of  the  committees,  it  was  deemed  best  to  let  them  die  unnoticed. 
In  anticipation,  however,  of  any  possible  resurrection  of  such  measures 
in  the  next  session,  the  board  has  been  gathering  data  which  may  be 
used  to  reinforce  arguments  against  them. 

THE  HASTINGS  BILL. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  in  Washington,  the  board  for- 
mally recorded  its  disapproval  of  House  bill  108,  introduced  by  the 
Hon.  William  W.  Hastings,  of  Oklahoma,  and  which  is  identical  with 
a  bill  later  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Hastings  bill,  as  it  is  called,  is  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  several  organiza- 
tions and  associations.  On  June  29  the  bill,  amended,  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  in  its  amended  form 
reads,  after  the  enacting  clause,  as  follows: 

That  the  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  shall,  after  the 
passage  and  approval  of  this  Act,  have  and  exercise  all  the  authority  now  conferred 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  either 
oi  them,  respecting  the  lands  allotted  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  and  their  individual  moneys:  Provided,  That  any  party  aggrieved 
by  any  decision  or  order  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Okla- 
homa may,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  said  order  or  service  of  such  decision, 
appeal  from  said  order  or  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  the  House  Calendar  was  so 
congested  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  measure  could  get  to 
a  vote  before  the  adjournment  of  the  session,  but  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  it  or  a  similar  bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Congress  at  the 
next  session. 

The  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  an  extended  and  par- 
ticularly interesting  hearing  on  the  Hastings  bill,  and  although  it  was 
reported  out  it  was  very  evident,  from  their  expression  of  opinions 
during  the  hearing,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  it  is  worded;  nevertheless  they  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  give  the  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  authority 
to  administer  many  of  the  individual  affairs  of  the  Indians  without 
review,  now  required  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Indian  Office  in 
Washington. 

THE    BOARD'S    ATTITUDE. 

The  attitude  of  the  board  on  the  Hastings  bill  is  well  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  Chairman  Vaux,  April  20,  1916,  wrote  to  Hon.  Henry  F. 
G2657°—  int  1916— vol  2 23 
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Ashurst,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  to 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Although  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  at  its  annual  meeting,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  formally  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  House  bill  108,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  await  developments  before  writing 
you  in  reference  to  the  matter.  Several  considerations  entered  into  this  thought 
of  withholding  comment  on  the  bill  for  a  time;  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  were  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  considering  this  measure,  the  principle  of  which  a  number  of 
them  seem  much  inclined  to  favor.  As  I  understand  it,  the  House  committee  has 
voted  to  report  the  bill,  but  has  held  up  action  awaiting  a  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  bill  and  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  should  it  become  a  law,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the 
House  committee  has  done  the  wise  thing  in  withholding  further  action  until  it  has 
had  a  conference  with  Secretary  Lane  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Sells. 

Frankly,  the  bill  as  it  is  now  worded,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  measure  which,  should 
it  become  law,  almost  certainly  would  develop  conditions  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
very  Indians  it  seeks  to  benefit.  Candor  compels  the  recognition  of  a  feeling  that 
the  inherited  system,  which  was  passed  on  to  the  present  commissioner  by  his  pre- 
decessors, causes  delays  and  inconveniences  in  the  administration  of  many  of  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Indians.  But,  even  granting  there  might  be  need  for  some 
changes  in  methods  which  would  enable  an  Indian  to  transact  business  with  the 
department  without  requiring  his  business  to  come  to  Washington  for  approval,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  take  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  all  supervision  over  the  property  rights  and  individual  moneys 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Five  Tribes. 

Mr.  Hastings's  bill,  in  its  present  wording,  would,  I  think,  take  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  executive  functions  which 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  single  individual,  whether  he  be  in  Wash- 
ington or  Muskogee.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  trans- 
fer to  an  independent  minor  official  the  authority  and  duty  of  passing  upon  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  from  Indians,  the  investment  of  their  trust  funds,  and  the  han- 
dling of  their  real  estate  of  any  considerable  value  and  money  of  any  considerable 
amount  now  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Would  not  an  executive  order,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  conferring 
upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Tribes  ample  authority  to  handle  minor  busi- 
ness matters,  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians  and  overcome  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  some  of  the  present  methods  of  procedure  in  routine  affairs? 

In  its  present  wording  the  board  is  emphatically  opposed  to  H.  R.  108.  It  is  not 
opposed  to  the  making  of  such  changes  in  administration  which  would  operate  to 
expedite  the  transaction  of  business  between  the  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  so  long  as  such  changes  do  not  remove  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  their  responsibilities  and  authority  over  matters 
which  need  the  check  of  thorough  consideration  and  an  impartial,  disinterested 
judgment,  uninfluenced  by  local  sentiment. 

SECRETARY   LANE'S   VIEW. 

In  his  letter  to  Chairman  Stephens  Secretary  Lane  presents  the 
following  arguments  against  the  measure: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  shows  that  lands  have  been  allotted  to  Indians  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  40  counties  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  covering  an  area  of  19,525,966 
acres;  that  there  have  been  enrolled  101,521  members,  which  comprises  approximately 
one-third  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  acts  of  Congress 
restrictions  have  been  removed  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  so  that  on  June  30,1915, 
there  were  32,540  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  They  had  3,318,370 
acres  of  restricted  lands  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 
There  are  oil  lands  of  incalculable  value  in  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole 
Nations  which  last  year  produced  27,098,994.02  gross  barrels  of  oil,  in  which  the 
royalty  interest  of  the  Indian  allottees  amounted    to   $1,537,727.47.     An    annual 
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revenue  of  $354,57]  .70  was  derived  from  agricultural  and  oil-producing  leases  approved 
by  this  department. 

The  vastness  of  the  estate  that  is  being  administered  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
facts.. . 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  would,  among  other  powers,  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  all  leasing  for  oil  and  gas 
mining  purposes,  all  removal  of  restrictions,  all  investments  of  individual  Indian 
funds,  and  the  settlement  of  innumerable  questions  of  policy  arising  out  of  these 
matters.     *     *     * 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  to  bestow  such  power  as  is  proposed 
in  this  bill  upon  a  field  official  would  place  in  serious  hazard  the  moneys,  the  prop- 
erties, and  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  wards.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  department  to  make  ine  feel  that  this  would  be  a  most  perilous  step. 
As  conditions  are  now  the  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  under  the 
constant  check  of  this  department,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  disposition  of  these 
greal  properties,  while  primarily  passed  upon  by  him  are  subject  to  supervision  by 
tin  authority  that  is  removed  from  local  influence  gives  him  a  strength  which  other- 
wise  he  could  not  have.  We  have  millions  of  dollars  of  individual  Indian  money  in 
the  banks  of  Oklahoma,  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  property  that  is  under  our 
care,  control  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  vested  in  the  discretion  of  a 
single  individual,  no  matter  how  honest  he  may  be.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  private 
institution — a  railroad,  for  instance,  or  a  great  estate — would  regard  it  as  businesslike 
to  do  what  is  here  proposed. 

I  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  decentralize  as  far  as  is  practicable  and  wise  the 
control  of  these;  properties,  giving  as  wide  a  discretion  as  from  time  to  time  may  seem 
advisable  to  local  officials,  but  our  trust  can  not  be  carried  out  in  the  highest  good 
faith  by  throwing  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man  so  great  a  burden  of  responsibility. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  which  was  the  first  of  the  major  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  contains  a  number  of  new 
important  provisions  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  omits  a 
saving  clause  which  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  handicap  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  youth. 

The  individual  items  in  the  appropriation  act  aggregate,  in  round 
numbers,  $10,985,000,  exclusive  of  the  moneys  authorized  to  be  with- 
drawn from  tribal  funds.  The  following  statement  shows,  in  a  gen- 
oral  way,  the  amounts  appropriated  designated  as  " gratuity"  and 
"reimbursable,"  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropriations  were 
made: 
Administrative  (general  expense,  police,  legal,  etc.),  gratuity $778,  500 

Education: 

Gratuity 3, 978, 662 

Treaty 300, 000 

4,  278,  662 

Support  and  civilization: 

Gratuity 699,  000 

Reimbursable 108,  000 

Treaty 463,  240 

1,  270,  240 

Irrigation: 

Gratuity 155,  000 

Reimbursable 1,  877,  700 

2,  032,  700 
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Industrial  and  agricultural  encouragement: 

Gratuity $430,  000 

Reimbursable 300,  000 

730,  000 

Allotting  and  survey  of  lands,  reimbursable 100,  000 

Purchase  of  lands: 

Gratuity 41,  500 

Reimbursable 320 

41,  820 

Relieving  distress,  poverty,  and  prevention  of  disease,  gratuity 395,  000 

Suppression  of  liquor  traffic,  gratuity 150,  000 

Fulfilling  treaties,  gratuity 81,  720 

Building  and  repairs,  gratuity 401,  721 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  gratuity 300,  000 

Prevention  of  diseases  of  cattle,  gratuity 100,  000 

Roads  and  bridges: 

Gratuity 32,  000 

Reimbursable 89, 166 

121, 166 

Assessments,  judgments,  and  compromises: 

Gratuity 98,  708 

Reimbursable 89, 100 

187,  808 

Miscellaneous,  gratuity 15,  000 

FROM   TRIBAL   FUNDS. 

Pottawatomis  (Kansas)  for  a  bridge 10,  000 

Chippewas  (Minnesota) : 

For  support 185,  000 

Executive  committee 1,  000 

General  Council,  etc 6,  000 

Tuition 4,  750 

Burial  ground 500 

197,  250 

Chippewas  (Minnesota),  to  pay  labor  from  proceeds  of  timber 25,  000 

Blackfeet  (Montana),  for  purchase  of  cattle 100,  000 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  (Oklahoma),  benefit 250,  000 

Choctaws  (Oklahoma),  $300  per  capita  payment,  estimated 6,  239,  700 

Chickasaws  (Oklahoma),  $200  per  capita  payment,  estimated 1,  260,  800 

Expenses  for  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  payments 8,  000 

Seminoles  (Oklahoma),  $300  per  capita  payment,  estimated 938, 100 

Expenses  for  Seminole  payment 2,  000 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  (Oklahoma),  for  expense  sale  of  land 35,  000 

Klamath  (Oregon): 

To  pay  expenses  delegation  to  Washington 1,  000 

To  build  bridge 3,  000 

Confederated  Utes  (Utah),  civilization  and  self-support -. 300,  000 

Unitah  Utes  (Utah),  protection  bridge  at  My  ton 1,  000 

Menominee  (Wisconsin),  to  clear  land,  build  homes,  etc 300,  000 

While  there  are  some  provisions  in  the  law  which  the  board  con- 
siders undesirable,  the  Indian  appropriation  act  as  a  whole  is  so 
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generally  favorable  to  the  Indians  that  some  defects^  due  probably 
to  those  compromises  which  often  are  necessary  to  pass  a  bill,  might 
well  be  overlooked  for  the  time  being. 

SUPPRESSING  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Noteworthy  among  the  provisions  in  the  appropriation  act  is  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  "for  the  suppression  of  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  the  Indians'7  from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  In 
this  connection  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the  practical 
approval  which  Congress  gave  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  insistent  determination  to  keep  intoxicating  liquors  out  of 
Indian  reservations;  for,  besides  increasing  the  appropriation  by 
$50,000,  Congress  amended  the  act  of  January  30,  1897,  as  follows: 

and  the  possession  by  a  person  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  country  where  the  intro- 
duction is  prohibited  by  treaty  or  Federal  statute  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
unlawful  introduction. 

Thus  Congress  swept  away  much  of  the  principal  difficulty  in 
obtaining  direct  evidence  needed  to  convict.  The  amendment 
gives  the  whip  hand  to  officers  of  the  law  on  "bootleggers,"  "whisky 
grafters,"  "pot  lickcrs,"  and  other  pestilential  panderers  to  the 
Indian's  liquor  lust,  and  will  make  easier  the  suppression  of  the  vile 
traffic  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  wrought  incalculable 
evil  to  the  wards  of  the  Nation. 

The  mere  possession  of  beer,  whisky,  gin,  or  like  liquors  by  any 
person  on  a  reservation  now  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a  court  to 
convict.     This  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  enforce  the  antiliquor  laws  on 
reservations;  it  is  in  the  cities  and  towns,  not  on  the  Indian  lands, 
but  bordering  them,  where  illicit  liquor  traffickers  are  harbored  and 
from  which  most  of  the  trade  emanates.  Where  county  and  munici- 
pal authorities  fail  to  enforce  State  and  local  antiliquor  laws,  and 
such  failure  influences  reservation  conditions,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  step  in,  and,  if  the  laws  now  in  effect  can  not  meet  such 
conditions,  then  new  legislation,  drastic  and  carrying  the  severest 
penalties,  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Government. 

MENOMINEE  SAWMILL. 

In  its  annual  report  of  1914  the  board  recommended  that  section  3 
of  the  act  of  March  28,  1908,  which  prescribed  the  method  of  selling 
the  products  of  the  sawmill  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wisconsin,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  requirement  that  the  lum- 
ber, etc.,  must  be  sold  ' '  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  cash  after  the 
advertisement  inviting  proposals  and  bids."  This  recommendation 
was  based  on  an  exceedingly  thorough  investigation  of  the  Menominee 
Reservation  by  Commissioner  Ayer,  who  pointed  out  that  the  method 
of  selling  lumber  imposed  by  law  seriously  handicapped  the  depart- 
ment in  open-market  competition. 

The  new  Indian  appropriation  act  strikes  out  the  clause  requiring 
advertisement  for  proposals  and  bids  and  selling  for  cash,  and  gives 
full  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  mill's  products 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  This  is 
entirely  in  line  with  the  board's  suggestions,   and  unquestionably 
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will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  mill's 
products.     (See  Appendix  F.) 

FOR  HOMELESS  INDIANS. 

The  board  comments  favorably  upon  the  appropriations  of  $10,000 
and  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  homeless  Indians  of 
California  and  Nevada,  respectively,  both  items  being  in  line  with 
recommendations  made  by  us,  and  on  the  allowance  of  $1,000  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
the  Choctaws  of  Mississippi.  The  great  injustice  done  the  Mississippi 
Choctaws  years  ago  is  of  record,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Secretary's 
findings  will  result  in  giving  these  Indians,  too  long  neglected,  bene- 
ficial congressional  action. 

INDIAN  WAREHOUSES. 

The  board  notes  that  Congress  reduced  the  number  of  permanent 
Indian  warehouses  to  two.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
saving  in  expenses,  which  apparently  was  the  reason  for  the  reduc- 
tion, will  not  justify  the  change.  We  still  maintain  it  is  neither 
expedient  nor  wise  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  number  of  Indian  ware- 
houses. Discretion  in  that  matter  should  be  left  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  so  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  market  conditions 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service. 

RED  LAKE  INDIAN  FOREST. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Indian  act  creates  a  forest 
reserve  within  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 
With  the  memory  of  the  disgraceful  exploitation  of  the  Chippewas' 
timber  on  the  neighboring  White  Earth  Reservation  it  need  cause  no 
surprise  that  friends  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewas  view  the  provisions 
creating  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Forest  with  considerable  apprehension. 
It  is  true  that  apparently  the  cutting,  sale,  and  manufacture  of 
timber  are  surrounded  with  many  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Indians,  for  the  reserve  is  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

But  the  devious  methods  by  which  some  of  the  powerful  lumber 
interests  of  Minnesota  managed  to  mulct  the  White  Earth  Indians 
of  their  lands  and  timber  with  little  or  no  compensation  were  so 
clearly  developed  in  official  investigations  and  court  proceedings  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Government  officials,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  will  need  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  all  true  friends  of  the  Chippewas  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  insidious  attacks  of  unscrupulous  men. 

FOR  EXPERT  FARMERS. 

The  appropriation  act  provides  that  hereafter  no  farmer  or  expert 
farmer  shall  be  employed  at  a  salary  in  excess  of  $50  per  month,  unless 
he  furnishes  a  certificate  from  the  president  or  dean  of  a  State  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  State  in  which  he  serves  or  from  such  school  in 
an  adjoining  State.  In  so  far  as  this  provision  tends  to  insure  that  a 
farmer  shall  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  approved  agricultural 
methods  of  the  region  in  which  he  is  employed  it  is  to  be  commended, 
although  the  required  standard  of  qualifications  appears  to  us  to  be  too 
restricted. 
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REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  in  this  act  may  be  used  for  obtaining  remunera- 
tive employment  for  Indian  youths  and,  when  necessary,  for  pay- 
ment of  transportation  and  other  expenses  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. This  iund  may  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  placing  Indian 
boys  where  they  can  use  the  training  given  them,  at  considerable 
expense,  by  the  Government.  One  defect  in  the  educational  system 
in  the  past  has  been  the  failure  to  place  the  Indian  youth,  after  leaving 
school,  in  a  position  where  he  could  put  into  practice  the  knowledge 
given  him  in  the  schools.  Remunerative  employment  is  the  solution 
for  much  of  the  so-called  " Indian  problem." 

CARING  FOR  INCAPABLE S. 

The  act  providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  Indian 
tribal  funds  (34  Stat.,  121)  has  been  amended  so  that  the  pro  rata 
share  of  any  Indian  who  is  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  man- 
aging his  or  her  own  affairs  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  such  Indian  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  amendment 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wider  discretionary  power  in  the 
use  of  these  pro  rata  shares  which  were  placed  under  inelastic  restric- 
tions in  the  former  act. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
many  courtesies  you  have  shown  us  during  the  year  and  of  your 
sympathetic  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
our  common  charge,  the  American  Indians. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

William  D.  Walker. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Frank  Knox. 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 

William  H.  Ketcham. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE,  BY  ISIDORE  B.  DOCK- 
WEILER  AND  GEORGE  VAUX,  JR. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Sirs:  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  board  was  represented  at  all  the  lettings  of  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1917 
as  follows: 

San  Francisco  warehouse,  lettings  began  April  28;  Commissioner 
Dockweiler. 
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Chicago  warehouse,  lettings  began  April  4;  Chairman  Vaux. 

St.  Louis  warehouse,  lettings  began  May  29;  Chairman  Vaux. 

The  following  officials  and  employees  of  the  service  represented 
the  Indian  Office  at  the  several  lettings: 

San  Francisco — Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  B.  Meritt;  Walter 
B.  Fry,  chief  of  purchasing  division;  Charles  F.  Calhoun  and  David  S. 
Morse,  clerks  in  purchasing  division;  R.  C.  Jordon,  superintendent, 
and  J.  C.  Hennesey,  chief  clerk,  San  Francisco  Indian  warehouse. 

Chicago — Charles  F.  Hauke,  chief  clerk  of  the  Indian  Office;  Wal- 
ter B.  Fry,  Charles  F.  Calhoun,  and  David  S.  Morse;  Frank  Sorenson, 
superintendent,  and  F.  McCloskey,  chief  clerk,  Chicago  Indian  ware- 
house. 

St.  Louis — Josiah  H.  Dortch,  board  of  review  of  the  Indian  Office; 
Walter  B.  Fry,  Charles  F.  Calhoun,  and  David  S.  Morse;  Burton  B. 
Custer,  superintendent,  and  D.  G.  Dwyre,  chief  clerk,  St.  Louis 
Indian  warehouse. 

The  peculiar  market  conditions  sharply  affected  the  biddings,  for 
prices  were  much  higher  and,  except  in  San  Francisco,  bids  were  less 
in  number  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1916.  On  many  items  no  bids 
were  offered  and  on  many  more  there  was  but  one  bid  for  each  article 
or  commodity.  Under  the  circumstances  we  felt  justified  in  recom- 
mending, in  cases  where  prices  were  abnormal  with  no  competition 
in  bids,  that  such  items  be  purchased  in  open  market  or  readver- 
tised. 

The  number  of  bids  submitted  this  and  last  year  follow: 


Cities. 

1916 

1917 

Chicago 

259 
305 

148 

190 

St.  Louis 

294 

San  Francisco 

151 

Subsistence  supplies  were  considerably  advanced,  the  most  notable 
items  of  which  and  the  increased  prices  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cost  for 

Cost  for 

1916. 

1917. 

$0. 1305 

$0. 1537 

.  0575 

.0633 J 

.509 

.  0575 

.0968 

.11 

.  0352 

. 04125 

.  1198 

.139 

18.  73 

24.00 

.  0595 

.  0658 

.  0338 

.  0522 

.  0415 

.047 

Percentage 
of increase. 


Bacon per  pound 

Beans,  white do... 

Beans,  pink do... 

Coffee do . . . 

Rice do... 

Lard do. . . 

Mess  pork per  barrel . 

Sugar per  pound. 

Soap,  laundry do... 

Hard  bread . *. do. . . 


0.177 
.10 
.129 
.136 
.172 
.16 
.281 
.106 
.544 
.132 


This  is  an  average  increase  of  19.37  per  cent. 


In  the  dry-goods  class  there  was  an  increase  in  price  of  28  +  per 
cent,  but  in  the  items  used  the  most  increases  were:  Gingham,  0.371 
per  cent;  outing  flannel,  0.336  per  cent;  sheeting,   0.454  per  cent. 

Boys'  hats  and  caps,  of  which  a  large  number  are  used,  advanced 
34  per  cent. 

Clothing  and  cloth  in  the  piece  advanced  28  per  cent,  the  highest 
advance  being  in  blue  uniform  coats  and  trousers,  34  per  cent;  over- 
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alls,  36  per  cent;  blue  goods  in  the  piece,  34  per  cent;  and  denim,  39 
per  cent.  There  was  an  advance  in  shoes  of  25  per  cent.  The  ad- 
vance in  leather  was  24  per  cent. 

Agricultural  implements,  in  which  there  enters  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  iron  and  steel,  advanced  materially,  being  33  per  cent  on 
cultivators,  24  per  cent  on  harrows,  23  per  cent  on  plows,  averaging 
an  advance  of  26  per  cent. 

Wagons  advanced  something  over  11  per  cent,  while  iron,  includ- 
ing band  iron,  nails,  barbed  wire,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  used  in 
the  service,  advanced  61 J  per  cent. 

It  will  be  appreciated  what  this  advance  means  to  the  Indian 
Service  if  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  expenditures  under  the  several 
heads,  as  follows: 

Subsistence $1, 122,  781.  00 

Dry  goods 418,  393.  24 

Forage 269,535.93 

Fuel 354,  698.  78 

Stationery 49,  069.  69 

Educational  supplies 42,  551.  64 

Medical  supplies 60,  762.  95 

Equipment,  miscellaneous  supplies,  etc 2,  577, 132.  89 

Total 4,  894,  926. 12 

This  was  the  expenditure  for  1915,  the  figures  for  1916  not  being 
available,  but  which  probably  were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  1915. 

The  abnormal  market  conditions  demanded  tne  exercise  of  good 
business  judgment  by  the  representatives  or  the  Indian  Office  who 
were  detailed  to  group  the  samples,  classify  and  make  an  abstract 
of  the  bids,  and  make  the  awards.  We  desire  to  highly  commend  the 
diligence,  fair-mindedness,  business  sense,  and  ability  of  these  men. 
They  did  not  decline  to  assume  the  unusual  responsibilities  imposed 
by  the  peculiar  market,  but  met  the  emergency  with  intelligence  and 
sound  judgment.  Superintendents  Sorenson,  Caster,  and  Jordon 
and  their  assistants  cooperated  heartily  with  the  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Office,  and  we  were  afforded  every  facility  at 
hand  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  us. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler. 
George  Vaux,  Jr. 

Washington,  June  SO,  1916. 


APPENDIX  B. 

REPORT  ON  CALIFORNIA  AND  ARIZONA  INDIANS,  BY  EDWARD  E. 

AYER. 

August  11,  1915. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaux:  The  latter  part  of  last  March  I  commenced  an 
automobile  trip  with  my  family  in  California  and  incidently  visited 
several  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State. 

The  first  one  was  at  El  Campo.  The  Indians  belonging  to  this 
reservation  are  about  300  and  are  scattered  in  two  or  three  different 
places  within  a  few  miles  in  the  country  immediately  adjoining  and 
north  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Desert  in  the  part  of  southern  California. 
I  saw  the  superintendent,  pr.  C.  B.  Boyd  and  had  quite  an  extended 
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conversation  with  him.  The  buildings  were  all  in  good  shape  and  I 
think  everything  is  being  done  for  these  Indians  that  could  be  in  this 
kind  of  a  country,  and  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  next  reservation  I  visited  was  Pala.  You  will  remember  that 
the  Indians  at  Warners  Hot  Springs,  on  Warner's  ranch,  were  removed 
practically  forcibly  to  the  new  reservation  selected  for  them  at  old 
Pala  Mission.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  McCormick,  was 
absent,  but  I  saw  his  wife  and  assistant  and  had  general  talks  with  the 
people  at  the  agency.  The  land  is  good,  climate  fine;  they  seem  to 
have  plenty  of  water  and  I  think  are  in  a  promising  condition  and, 
while  the  moving  of  these  Indians  from  their  original  home  was  the 
subject  of  severe  criticism,  I  think  it  was  the  very  best  that  could  be 
done  with  them  from  the  fact  that  the  springs  are  visited  by  a  great 
many  tourists,  and  will  be  more  all  the  time,  and  the  Indians  being 
in  that  neighborhood  could  not  possibly  be  governed  as  well  as  they 
are,  and  they  seem,  as  I  said,  to  have  plenty  of  land  and  water. 

SHERMAN    INSTITUTE. 

In  coming  north  to  Riverside,  I  made  quite  an  extended  visit  to  the 
Riverside  School — Sherman  Institute,  Mr.  F.  M.  Conser,  superin- 
tendent. It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  see  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Indians,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  western  country,  so  splendidly 
taken  care  of,  taught,  and  drilled  as  they  are  at  this  school.  As  a  rule 
the  pupils  are  all  old  enough  so  that  they  could  be  with  safety  taken 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  tribes  and,  of  course,  receive 
a  much  better  education  in  manual  training,  discipline,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  education  an  ordinary  man  and  woman  should  have 
here  than  they  could  in  smaller  schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
a  great  and  good  work  is  being  done  at  this  school. 

The  next  Indians  I  came  in  contact  with  were  at  Lakeport  and 
Upper  Lake,  a  reservation  on  the  same  lake  that  Lakeport  is  upon, 
about  125  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  these  Indians  scattered  all  through  that  country  and  a  small  num- 
ber, about  20,  living  about  a  mile  from  this  point  at  Lakeport.  At 
Upper  Lake,  about  30  or  40  miles  above,  there  are  2  large  colonies, 
with  1  Government  school,  where  the  Indians  seem  to  be  doing 
fairly  well.  There  should  certainly  be  a  house  built  for  the  teacher 
at  this  point.  The  teacher  and  his  wife  live  at  least  2  or  2J  miles  from 
the  school  and  can  not  possibly  give  the  service  and  have  the  Indians 
under  the  control  they  could  if  they  lived  with  them. 

HOSTILITY    OF    WHITES. 

One  unfortunate  and,  saying  the  least,  very  uncharitable  condition 
of  these  northern  California  Indians  is  the  hostility  of  the  whites 
toward  them.  Those  Indians  are  not  reservation  Indians,  but  are 
citizens  of  the  State  and  still  the  State  takes  little  or  no  care  of  them 
and  expects  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  sick,  which  it 
does  substantially. 

The  bootleggers  are  continually  furnishing  them  with  liquor.  They 
are  allowed  to  live  without  marriage  and,  in  fact,  every  advantage  is 
taken  of  them  as  a  rule  by  the  citizens  that  can  be.  There  are  about 
190  Indians  there.     The  Indians  at  this  point  are  not  permitted  to 
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visit  State  schools,  as  they  are  practically  not  in  any  other  part  of 
the  district  in  northern  California. 

I  visited  another  portion  of  these  northern  California  Indians  at 
Ukiah.  I  saw  the  land  that  had  been  selected  for  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  were  ordinarily  prosperous  and  attending  school 
fairly  well.  As  illustrating  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Ukiah,  I  was  told  that  a  young  Indian  <*irl  met  with  an  accident. 
The  doctor  was  perfectly  willing  to  treat  her  and  did  everything  he 
could  for  her,  but  he  felt  it  was  impossible  to  treat  her  properly  unless 
she  was  put  in  the  hospital.  This  was  denied  her,  and  the  girl  became 
a  cripple  for  life.  It  is  very  evident  that  if  she  had  had  the  treatment 
and  care  she  would  have  received  in  the  hospital  she  would  have 
been  helped.  This  is  only  one  illustration,  but  you  can  readily  see  a 
very  wicked  one. 

CONDITIONS  AT  LAKEPORT. 

At  Lakeport  there  is  a  matron  who  visits  the  Indians,  Mrs.  Emma 
J.  S.  Alexander.  I  found  her  an  earnest,  honest,  and  largely  dis- 
appointed and  discouraged  woman  from  the  condition  she  found  these 
Indians  in,  and  the  almost  inhuman  negligence  of  them  by  the  State. 
I  could  not  spend  much  time  there  to  go  into  the  conditions  fully  and 
asked  Mrs.  Alexander  to  write  me  on  the  subject,  and  the  following 
is  a  copy  of  her  letter: 

Last  month  you  requested  me  to  write  you  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
here. 

The  Indian  dance  and  religious  celebration  at  Middletown  concludes  to-night. 
There  was  a  four-night  celebration,  beginning  June  5  and  6  and  ending  June  12  and  13. 
After  seeing  the  district  attorney,  I  notified  the  leading  man  (Indian)  that  he  must  use 
his  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  violations  of  the  law  in  the  way  of  using  intoxicating 
liquors,  gambling,  etc. 

I  also  advised  the  mother  of  the  girl  you  mentioned  to  send  her  to  a  Government 
boarding  school,  telling  her  that  an  Indian  marriage  was  illegal;  that  if  she  married 
they  should  procure  a  marriage  license. 

The  Indians  here  are  not  reservation  Indians,  but  citizens,  and  are  governed  by  the 
State  laws  as  any  other  citizen.  The  trouble  is  the  law  is  not  enforced  against  them 
except  in  extreme  criminal  acts,  such  as  robbery,  murder,  etc.  The  attitude  of  the 
officers  and  people  is  to  ignore  almost  anything  else  in  Indians. 

Once  in  a  while  some  one  is  fined  for  selling  liquor  illegally,  but  the  traffic  goes  on 
just  the  same. 

Their  ranches  are  isolated,  and  the  Indians  will  not  often  betray  one  another  or  the 
party  furnishing  the  liquor.  Are  afraid  of  each  other.  We  have  many  Indians  not 
given  to  drinking,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  evil  is  on  the  increase.  As  to  the  marriage 
laws,  they  are  not  enforced  at  all.  There  are  some  legal  marriages,  but  the  majority 
is  according  to  their  Indian  custom  of  living  together  and  separating  at  will.  Their 
custom  causes  much  confusion  of  relationship.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  thus 
half  orphaned.  As  a  rule  when  a  couple  separates  the  children  go  with  the  mother, 
the  father  assuming  no  responsibility  for  his  children.  If  the  mother  dies,  the  children 
go  to  the  mother's  nearest  relation. 

The  marriage  laws  should  be  enforced  some  way.  The  district  attorney  last  Jan- 
uary asked  me  for  a  list  of  Indian  couples  living  together  illegally  as  husband  and 
wife  and  instructed  me  to  tell  them  they  should  comply  with  the  law.  I  did  so. 
Two  couples  were  married;  the  others  ignored  the  warning.  No  prosecutions  as  yet. 
When  speaking  to  the  district  attorney  some  time  ago  he  said  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  look  after  the  Indians  criminally  and  otherwise. 
I  don't  know  for  a  certainty  but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  trouble  is  the  expense  to  the 
county  of  prosecuting  the  cases. 

Indians  here  object  to  a  legal  marriage  because  they  consider  it  too  binding  and  a 
divorce  too  costly.  A  few  legally  married  couples  have  separated  and  are  living 
with  other  companions  without  a  divorce.  Speaking  of  the  California  Indians,  if 
legal  marriage  and  sobriety  were  made  a  condition  when  land  is  given  them  it  might 
help. 
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As  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  Indians  here,  they  are  fair.  Work  or  ranches 
woodcutting,  sheepshearing,  in  the  bean  and  hop  fields,  aDd  gathering  fruit  provide 
work  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Then  there  are  their  own  crafts,  basket  making 
and  shell-bead  making,  which  bring  in  considerable  sums,  especially  during  the 
winter,  which  is  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  All  labor  averages  $2  per  day.  Men, 
women,  and  children  (the  older)  work  in  the  bean  and  hop  fields  and  orchards. 

Notwithstanding,  I  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Governmert  for  some  assistance, 
which  is  given  me,  which  would  be  sufficient  but  for  the  tendency  of  their  wanting 
to  throw  all  the  old  people  on  the  Government  for  support.  As  to  the  old,  etc.,  with 
what  they  make  from  their  baskets,  beads,  and  summer  work,  and  what  I  give  them 
from  the  Government  allowance,  they  have  managed  to  get  along  without  serious 
suffering.  A  few  are  entirely  disabled  as  to  making  a  livelihood  and ,  if  there  were  a 
hospital  and  indigents  home  provided,  such  could  be  properly  provided  for  in  the 
way  of  shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  medical  care.  They  can  not  have  or  do  not  have 
these  sufficiently  as  it  is.  The  care  ot  the  sick  in  their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory 
because  of  unsanitary  conditions,  failure  on  their  part  to  comply  with  the  physician's 
directions,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  suppplement  (or  dispose  of  entirely)  the  physi- 
cian's treatment. 

P.  S. — Gambling  is  also  a  common  vice. 

Last  winter  I  applied  to  the  State  for  assistance  for  half -orphaned,  orphaned,  and 
abandoned  children.  Later  I  was  informed  that  the  State  would  not  provide  for 
Indian  children. 

MOJAVES  GOOD  WORKMEN. 

In  coming  east  over  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  first  Indians  are  the 
Mojaves,  a  splendid  tribe  of  probably  the  tallest  and  best  Indians  in 
America.  Physically  they  are  some  of  the  most  splendid  people  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  and  that  has  been  the  judgment  of  all  people 
who  have  visited  them  from  1846  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  them  and  they  are  self-sustaining,  practically.  I  met 
there  a  Mr.  J.  W.  Woods,  who  has  been  a  contractor  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Road  in  cement  work,  etc.,  for  25  years.  He  has  worked  some  of 
these  Indians  all  of  this  time  and  is  devoted  to  them  as  laborers.  I 
asked  him  if  they  turned  out  as  much  work  and  as  well  as  the  Mexi- 
cans that  were  working  on  the  railroad  there.  He  said  very  nearly 
twice  as  much  a  day  and  that  they  were  tractable,  reliable,  splendid 
people.  I  asked  him  if  any  of  them  were  employed  as  foremen. 
He  said  one  of  his  head  foremen  was  an  Indian  and  he  did  not  know 
what  he  would  do  without  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any 
experience  with  the  other  desert  Indians.  He  said  he  had  some,  but 
they  were  worthless  compared  with  the  Mojaves. 

In  coming  on  east  I  visited  the  Truxton  Canon  Indian  School  at 
Valentine,  Ariz.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  improvement  that  had 
been  made  in  these  desert  Indians,  who  were  pretty  nearly  as  worth- 
less as  they  could  be  30  or  40  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  come  in 
contact  with  some  of  them  in  my  mill  work  in  Arizona.  Their  accom- 
modations there  seem  to  be  especially  fine  and  cleanly.  I  went  into 
the  boys'  school  and  saw  the  girls  at  play.  They  were  all  neatly 
dressed,  tidy,  and  much  more  intelligent  than  I  expected  to  see  them 
from  my  former  experience  with  them.  I  found  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Shell,  a  very  interesting  man  and  much  interested  in 
the  work.  I  asked  Mr.  Shell  if  he  would  not  write  me  in  regard  to 
the  reservation,  etc.,  as  I  only  could  spend  very  little  time  there  and 
could  not  possibly  go  over  it  and  go  into  the  matter  extensively,  and 
the  following  is  the  letter  that  he  wrote  me: 
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THE  WALAPAIS. 

You  asked  me  to  write  you  fully  regarding  the  Walapais,  their  condition,  and  pros- 
pects.    The  following  briefly  sets  forth  the  desired  information: 

The  reservation  lies  in  northern  Arizona.  Its  perimeter  is  more  than  200  miles,  and 
its  northern  boundary  is  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  contains  approxi- 
mately 782,000  acres. 

It  is  strictly  a  grazing  country,  with  a  grazing  capacity  of  approximately  12,000 
head  of  cattle.  There  are  now  on  the  reservation  10,300  head  of  cattle  belonging  to 
permittees  for  which  a  grazing  fee  of  $1.50  per  head  per  year  is  charged,  bringing  in 
an  annual  revenue  of  $15,540.  Besides  this  there  is  a  tribal  herd  of  about  900  head  of 
cattle  and  100  head  of  horses. 

I  have  recently  purchased  and  allotted  to  individual  Indians  150  head  of  cows. 
These  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Indians  to  whom  they  are  allotted  and  the  purchase 
price  refunded  when  any  of  the  increase  is  sold.  This  places  this  experiment  on  a 
business  basis.  The  cattle  do  not  belong  to  them  until  paid  for.  The  recipients  are 
enthusiastic  and  success  is  already  almost  assured.  Each  of  15  Indians  have  received  10 
cows.  By  good  management  they  will  pay  for  them  in  5  years.  No  "she"  stock  will 
be  sold.  Their  holdings  will  necessarily  increase.  No  further  restrictions  will  be 
placed  on  them.     They  can  sell  their  steers  to  whom  they  like  or  eat  them. 

The  following  data  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Forester  Gutches.  This  report  was 
rendered  about  six  years  ago,  but  is  as  correct  to-day  as  it  was  then,  as  no  timber  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  the  meantime: 

Yellow  pine,  acreage,  32,000;  approximate  yield  of  25,600,000  board  feet. 

Juniper-pinon,  area  121,600  acres;  approximate  yield  of  8.000,000  board  feet  and 
150,000  cords  of  fuel. 

Owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the  country  upon  which  this  timber  is  located,  it  is 
impracticable  to  manufacture  this  into  lumber.  The  lumber  district  is  about  30 
miles  from  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

The  reservation  is  poorly  watered.  About  one- third  is  useless  for  any  purpose, 
being  the  breaks  into  the  Grand  Canyon. 

There  are  some  attractive  mineral  prospects,  but  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for 
their  development. 

There  is  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  irrigable  and  tillable  land,  but  many  of  the  Indians 
have  squatted  upon  small  patches  off  the  reservation  and  manage  to  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistence by  raising  small  truck.  Not  more  than  10  families  reside  permanently  on 
the  reserve.  The  remainder  live  near  towns  along  the  line  of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R., 
and  pick  up  a  living  by  working  for  whites.  Some  of  the  women  make  and  sell 
baskets. 

According  to  the  census  just  completed  there  are  477  Walapais.  They  are  just 
about  holding  their  own  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 

The  school  is  well  housed,  as  you  probably  remember.  The  year  just  closing  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  of  my  20  years'  experience.  Every  eligible  child, 
with  one  exception,  has  been  in  school.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  sleep  in  the  open 
air  on  screened  porches  all  the  year  round.  There  has  not  been  a  death  among  the 
pupils  during  the  year.  We  have  plenty  of  milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  children. 

I  remember  with  much  pleasure  your  visit  and  hope  that  when  you  are  passing  this 
way  again  you  will  arrange  to  stop  longer  and  see  for  yourself  what  we  are  endeavoring 
to  do  for  the  Walapais. 

INDIANS  ON  RAILROADS. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place  at 
this  reservation,  and  that  they  aie  making  substantial  and  fine  strides 
toward  self-maintenance. 

I  formerly  corresponded  with  Mr.  Story,  vice  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  in  regard  to  putting  more  Indians  to  work  through  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  lie  stated  that  one  of  the  great  troubles  in 
employing  Indians  on  railroad  work  was  that  they  would  work  a  few 
days  and  then  lay  off.  I  asked  him  if  they  should  put  the  Indians  in 
small  houses  at  the  stations,  the  same  as  they  did  the  Mexican  laborers, 
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if  it  would  not  help.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  and  they  would  at 
all  times  be  glad  to  afford  all  inducements  for  the  Indians  to  work  on 
their  line  in  southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Shell  and  he  said  that  when  the 
Indians  found  work  they  would  get  more  pay  for  it  than  the  railroad 
would  give  and  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  by  the  wages  paid  by 
the  railroad  and  doubted  very  much  if  there  would  be  much  of  that 
done  for  some  time  to  come.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  work  these 
Indians  can  get  to  do  near  their  reservations  in  the  future  would  be 
railroad  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  it, 
and  that  they  ceitainly  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  same  work  at 
the  same  price  that  the  railroads  are  giving  their  Mexican  and  other 
laborers  for  that  kind  of  work.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a  mistake 
made  on  this  and  other  reservations  by  paying  the  Indians  more  for 
work  done  around  the  station  than  the  railroad  or  outsiders  would 
pay,  and  therefore  hindering  their  future  employment. 

You  will  readily  see  from  this  report,  Mr.  Vaux,  that  I  am  not  under- 
taking to  make  an  exhaustive  report  on  any  of  these  tribes.     I  was  out 
on  a  personal  tiip  with  my  family  and  have  taken  these  observations 
incidently  and  thus  present  them. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Referring  to  the  above  report,  the  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  4,  1915. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Vaux:  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  a  report  entitled,  "Visiting  Cer- 
tain Tribes  of  Indians  in  California  and  Arizona,"  by  Hon.  Edward  E.  Ayer,  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  office  is  glad  to  have  this  report  and  appreciates  the  interest  taken  by  Mr. 
Ayer,  as  well  as  the  information  and  comments  furnished. 

The  conditions  at  Upper  Lake  and  Ukiah,  in  the  Round  Valley  jurisdiction,  to 
which  he  refers,  have  been  under  consideration,  and  buildings  for  a  school  room, 
teachers'  quarters,  and  other  conveniences  are  now  being  constructed  at  Ukiah.  It 
was  hoped  to  be  able  to  provide  similar  improvements  for  Upper  Lake  this  year,  but 
lack  of  available  funds  necessitated  postponement.  However,  the  intention  is  to 
follow  the  matter  up  and  place  the  educational  facilities  at  Upper  Lake  upon  a  better 
basis  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  attention  of  the  chief  special  officer  on  liquor  suppression  has  been  called  to 
portions  of  the  report  relating  to  the  practice  of  bootleggers  in  northern  California 
and  to  the  indications  of  an  increase  in  the  evils  of  drinking,  with  the  request  that 
he  look  into  the  situation  referred  to. 

The  entire  report  has  been  carefully  read  and  every  practicable  effort  will  be  made 
to  cooperate  along  the  line  of  improving  conditions  among  the  Indians  wherever 
needed  in  the  localities  referred  to. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHOCTAW  INDIANS  OF 
M'CURTAIN  COUNTY,  OKLA.,  BY   WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  3, 1915. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

and  Members  of  the  Board. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  an  investigation 
conducted  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  of  McCurtain  County,  Okla., 
during  the  month  of  January,  1915.  On  a  previous  investigation  of 
conditions  among  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Seminoles,  and  Chickasaws, 
I  had  not  only  visited  the  Indians  in  their  cabins,  but  also  reported 
upon  the  work  of  the  Government  officials  among  said  Indians,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  officials  toward  them.  I  went  about,  during  the 
previous  investigations  with  these  officials,  and  sometimes  carried 
on  researches  independent  of  said  officials. 

This  time  I  reversed  the  policy  pursued  during  the  former  investiga- 
tion, and  during  my  stay  in  McCurtain  County,  Okla.,  I  saw  and 
conversed  with  no  Government  or  county  official,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, visited  the  Indians  themselves,  and  obtained  the  point  of  view 
of  white  people  living  in  the  county,  and  along  the  border  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  Numerous  photographs  of  actual  conditions  under 
which  the  Indians  are  living  were  taken. 

The  investigation  began  at  a  point  a  little  below  Spiro,  Okla.  Here 
a  journey  of  130  miles  was  made. through  the  Ozark  Mountains  (by 
team)  to  Broken  Bow,  Okla.  While  a  number  of  Choctaws  live  in 
these  Ozark  Mountains,  and  are  very  poor,  the  cabins  do  not  become 
numerous  until  one  reaches  10  miles  north  of  Broken  Bow.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Indians  live  between  the  Red  River  to  the 
South  and  Broken  Bow,  Idabell  to  the  west  and  Valliant  to  the  east  of 
the  county.  A  circle  of  30  miles  in  diameter  probably  would  include 
2,000  Indians. 

POVERTY    AND  DRUNKENNESS. 

Two  things  stand  out  in  strong  relief:  First,  the  extreme  poverty 
of  these  people;  second,  the  evil  influence  of  the  whisky  peddlers 
and  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness.  On  these  two  conditions  hang 
all  the  troubles  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  for  the  poverty  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  grafters;  and  the  success  of  the  grafters  is,  in  no  small 
measure,  due  to  the  activity  of  the  whisky  peddlers. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  travel  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  there  arc  few  cabins  or  tents.  In  the  south,  east,  and  west  por- 
tions of  the  county  the  land  is  better.  Here  the  Indians  have  fairly 
good  houses,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Government;  but,  while 
the  houses  are  comfortable,  the  people  are  extremely  poor.  They 
have  homes,  and  that  is  about  all. 

The  poverty  of  these  people  is  due,  not  so  much  to  their  own 
indolence  (and  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  them  are  indolent),  as  to 
the  loss  of  their  inherited  lands  and  additional  allotments.  Of 
course,  these  Indians  retain  their  homesteads,  but  the  latter  are  not 
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properly  cultivated,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  homesteads 
would  furnish  sufficient  crops  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Some  of  the  homesteads  are  located  on  very  poor  land,  and,  in  the 
way  of  agriculture,  little  can  be  done  aside  from  maintaining  gardens. 

There  is  a  tremendous  pine  forest  extending  through  the  east  part 
of  McCurtain  County,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Choctaw  Lumber 
Co.  and  a  plant  operated  by  Mr.  Scott  and  his  sons  have  purchased 
practically  all  of  this  timber  and  are  cutting  it  up.  I  did  not  investi- 
gate whether  the  Indians  are  paid  sufficiently  for  this  pine,  but  assume 
that  they  are,  since  the  sales  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  land  itself  is  of  several  grades,  the  richest  being  along  the 
rivers,  next  to  the  terraces,  and  last  of  all  the  hill  land,  which  is  better 
suited  for  grazing  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  usual  crops 
of  cotton  and  corn  are  in  evidence,  but  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  under 
the  control  of  white  people,  who  are  either  land  owners  or  tenants. 

INDIANS    ARE   DISCOURAGED. 

So  far  as  farming  operations  are  concerned,  the  Indians  may  be 
said  to  be  indolent.  There  are  exceptions,  chiefly  among  the  mixed 
bloods.  Most  of  the  full  bloods  do  not  work,  and  many  of  the  mixed 
bloods  are  in  the  same  category.  I  am  informed  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  lack  of  industry  is  because  the  Indians  generally  are  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened.  Many  of  them  farmed  in  the  old  days, 
and  white  persons,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  past  25  years,  think  there  is  at  present  an  actual 
breaking  down  of  both  character  and  industry.  I  would  cite  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Isbell,  president  of  the  National  Bank  at 
De  Queen,  Ark.  This  man  has  lived  in  the  region  35  years,  and  spent 
nearly  20  years  in  Indian  Territory.     Others  confirm  his  statements. 

The  Indians  are  discouraged  for  the  reason  that  when  they  get 
farms  in  good  shape,  these  are  taken  away  by  white  men  under  one 
pretext  or  another.  On  this  score,  Mr.  O.  L.  Blanche,  an  educated 
Choctaw  living  at  the  ferry  at  Mountain  Fork,  near  Eagletown,  Okla., 
gives  interesting  information,  which  I  include  in  my  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Aside  from  the  land  situation,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the 
whisky  problem  is  serious  and  lamentable.  Commissioner  Sells 's  excel- 
lent recommendations  are  of  little  effect  for  the  reason  that  the  officers 
in  Idabell  and  elsewhere  seem  more  concerned  in  arresting  drunken 
Indians  than  prosecuting  whisky  peddlers.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Co.  that  on  certain  occasions 
in  the  past  the  company  paid  sums  of  money  varying  from  $5  to  as 
high  as  $100  to  scores  of  Indians  for  pine  timber.  The  Indians  left 
the  offices  of  the  company  with  their  pay  checks,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  whisky  peddlers,  drunkenness  ensued,  and  the  jail  was  soon  full  of 
drunken  Indians  These  were  fined  heavily,  and  having  lost  all  their 
money  were  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Co.  where 
the  agent  in  charge  paid  their  fines  and  sent  them  home.  These  fines 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lumber  company  refused  to  pay  fur- 
ther fines,  and  the  officers  (or  marshals)  thereafter  arrested  very  few 
Indians,  apparently  because  the  source  of  revenue  was  cut  off. 
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UNDESIRABLE   WHITE   ELEMENT. 

I  photographed  two  or  three  cabins  where  tragedies  have  occurred 
the  past  three  years.  A  number  of  Indians  have  been  killed  in 
drunken  fights.  The  character  of  the  class  of  white  people  living  in 
the  hills  north  of  Broken  Bow  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  there  have  been  14  bank  robberies  in  western  Arkansas  and 
eastern  Oklahoma  the  two  years  prior  to  1915,  and  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Broken  Bow  think  that  several  brothers  of  a  certain  family 
are  responsible  for  these,'  are  known  to  local  authorities,  and  that 
although  S10,000  reward  has  been  offered  by  one  of  the  States  named, 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  apprehend  them.  These  statements 
are  not  intended  as  any  reflection  on  the  better  class  of  citizens  in 
McCurtain  County,  but  the  evidence  collected  indicates  to  my  mind 
that  the  undesirable  class  is  largely  responsible  for  the  whisky  ped- 
dling, the  crimes,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Choctaw  Indians 
to-day,  and  that  the  grafters  in  the  larger  towns  to  the  west  probably 
work  in  conjunction  with  this  element. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  Choctaw  Indians  from 
drinking  whisky  unless  bootlegging  and  whisky  peddling  are  pre- 
vented. If  the  white  men  who  sell  the  whisky  are  not  prosecuted, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  the  Indians  will  continue  to  drink. 

As  to  the  poverty  of  the  Indians:  Two  cases  might  be  cited  as 
typical  of  many  others.  I  visited  two  cabins  of  old  women,  who  had 
been  swindled  out  of  their  additional  and  "dead"  allotment.  These 
are  both  widows  and  very  poor.  Their  names  are  Adalaid  Ward 
and  Nancy  Wall.  The  husband  of  one  committed  suicide  because 
of  remorse  when  realizing  he  had  shot  and  killed  another  Indian  in  a 
drunken  fight.  The  office  at  Muskogee  can  give  them  no  money,  and 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  contributes  nothing  to  their  support.  The 
other  Choctaws  take  turns  in  bringing  supplies  to  these  two  widows, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  who  do  this  are  them- 
selves poor. 

The  school  facilities  are  inadequate.  In  some  of  the  schools  there 
is  a  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  the  white  children  as  against 
those  of  the  red  race.  Hon.  Mr.  Vaux's  report  on  the  Indian  children 
seen  by  him  during  his  trip  with  Superintendent  Kclsey  two  years 
ago  might  apply  to  what  I  observed  in  McCurtain  County.  These 
children  should  be  in  school.  The  distances  are  great,  some  of  the 
Indians  have  not  transportation  facilities,  and  some  of  the  children 
are  not  properly  clothed. 

I  found  an  Arkansas  school  teacher  holding  school  in  an  Indian 
cli inch.  His  pupils  were  composed  of  some  16  or  18  men,  women, 
and  children,  some  of  the  former  being  30  or  more  years  of  age. 
These  Indians  were  paying  him  $25  for  10  days'  schooling,  each 
Indian  paying  from  50  cents  to  $1.50,  according  to  his  ability.  The 
teacher  informed  me  that  at  the  completion  of  the  10  days  ho  would 
move  to  another  district  some  10  miles  distant  and  conduct  another 
10  (lavs'  school.  His  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  teaching  them  music 
and  singing,  although  he  gives  them  some  general  instruction. 
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METHOD  OF  PAYMENT   UNWISE. 

The  method  of  paying  the  Indians  their  moneys  seems  to  me  to  be 
unwise.  I  am  informed  that  when  payments  are  to  be  made  it  is 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  Indians  are  further  notified 
that  they  should  assemble  at  such  and  such  a  place  upon  a  specified 
date.  They  come  from  far  and  near,  some  of  them  traveling  consid- 
erable distances.  The  payments  are  of  small  amounts,  although 
some  of  the  checks  issued  represent  considerable  sums.  Not  a  few 
come  too  early  or  too  late,  and  are  put  to  needless  expense.  The 
coming  of  the  pay  clerk  is  heralded  so  all  the  grafters  know  and  are 
assembled.  The  result  is  the  loss  of  pay  checks  and  general  drunk- 
enness. These  Indians  should  be  paid  through  the  mail,  as  pension 
checks  are  issued. 

I  am  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  doing  better 
than  formerly  and  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  grafters  to  impose 
upon  the  Indians  except  in  the  matter  of  "dead"  allotments.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Mueller,  the  district  agent  at  Idabell,  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  help  the  Indians,  but  this  reform  comes  very  late,  as  many 
of  the  Choctaws  have  already  lost  their  property. 

I  spent  several  days  with  Mr.  O.  L.  Blanche,  an  educated  Choctaw 
Indian,  who  owns  a  commodious  and  comfortable  house  with  various 
improvements  on  his  farm.  He  controls  the  ferry  on  the  main  road 
between  De  Queen,  Ark.,  and  Broken  Bow,  and  lives  on  Mountain 
Fork  stream  near  Eagletown.  Mr.  Blanche  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  people,  and,  in  the  old  days,  served  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  in  various  capacities.  He  contends  that  his  people  are 
not  only  discouraged,  but  are  timid,  and  are  afraid  to  attempt  com- 
petition with  the  white  people.  He  thinks  that  heroic  action  is  nec- 
essary either  by  the  Federal  or  State  authorities  to  put  an  end  to 
whisky  peddling  and  bootlegging,  and  that  our  authorities  should 
concentrate  upon  prosecution  of  the  white  men  responsible  for  this 
evil  rather  than  concerning  themselves  with  arresting  drunken 
Indians.  This  latter  course  has  been  followed  for  years,  and  the 
evil  does  not  abate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  suggestions  by  Mr.  Blanche  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
among  his  own  people  are  so  excellent  that  I  shall  embody  them  here- 
with, with  few  additions  and  comments.  Blanche  has  read  in  the 
various  Indian  journals  and  Commissioner  Sells'  reports  of  Indian 
fairs  in  several  parts  of  the  West,  and  the  interest  of  Indians  in  such 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Blanche  says  that  the  Choctaws  are  naturally 
intelligent,  bright,  and  industrious,  that  they  are  not  naturally  lazy, 
but  absolutely  discouraged.  They  are  pessimistic  as  to  the  future. 
Their  past  was  happy  and  prosperous  compared  with  the  present. 
Living  among  these  Indians  for  many  years  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  he  believes  that  the  Indians  need  practical  farmers 
above  everything  else.  While  the  Government  representative  from 
Idabell  comes  through  the  region  occasionally,  Mr.  Blanche  has  never 
seen  him  or  his  subordinates  instruct  the  Indians  in  farming.  He 
claims  he  has  never  seen  any  Government  man,  who  spent  sufficient 
time   among   the   Indians   to    either   instruct   or   encourage    them. 
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Blanche  thinks  there  should  be  four  or  five  practical  farmers  placed 
under  a  competent  "boss"  farmer,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  McCurtain 
County;  that  the  Indians  should  be  given  equipment  in  farming  im- 
plements, and  put  to  work  planting  their  fields;  that  fairs  should  be 
organized  in  the  fall  in  three  leading  towns  in  the  county,  and 
numerous  prizes  offered  not  only  to  the  men,  but  to  the  women  as 
well,  for  agricultural  products,  fruits,  handiwork,  etc.,  that  there 
should  be  no  "wild  west  feature"  connected  with  these  fairs.  This 
movement  would  interest  the  Indians,  they  would  become  encouraged, 
they  would  lose  their  timidity,  and  they  would  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  at  large  took  a  real  interest  in  their  welfare. 

It  is  no  more  than  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Blanche  is  himself  dis- 
couraged and  pessimistic,  if  conditions  continue  as  at  present.  He  says 
it  means  pauperism  for  these  people;  he  believes  that  the  large  funds 
owned  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  should  be  divided  per  capita,  but  that 
among  those  known  to  be  improvident  or  intemperant,  the  money 
should  be  paid  in  small  monthly  installments.  He  cites  the  number 
of  white  lawyers  in  Idabell,  many  of  whom  have  amassed  considerable 
property  through  dealing  in  Indian  lands.  He  has  little  confidence 
in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  States  authorities,  and  believes  that 
the  Interior  Department  should  extend  its  control,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  My  travels  through  the  region  indicate  the  soundness  of 
his  assertion.  As  to  health,  there  is  considerable  tuberculosis,  but 
not  much  trachoma.  Many  of  the  Indians  appear  plump  and  well 
nourished,  whereas  they  are  not.  They  suffer  througnout  the  winter 
for  proper  food,  and  this  is  due  to  the  causes  cited  earlier  in  this 
report. 

Finally,  I  regret  to  present  to  you  such  a  pessimistic  report,  but  with 
the  conditions  everywhere  apparent,  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  remedy  them  without  further  delay.  The  joint 
ownership  in  timber,  coal,  asphalt  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw,  places  these  Indians  in  possession  of  great  wealth.  If 
this  wealth  is  properly  used,  and  some  of  it  used  to  provide  them 
with  proper  implements,  stock  and  seed  for  farmers  who  will  work, 
the  poverty  will  probably  come  to  an  end.  Certainly  we  owe  it  to 
the  Indians  to  bring  about  such  desideratum. 

The  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  which  now  number  several  hun- 
dred, should  be  supported  either  out  of  the  Choctaw  fund  or  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  That  they  are  compelled  to  subsist  on  the 
scanty  supplies  of  their  poor  Indian  friends  is  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
grace. 

Twenty  years  ago,  under  tribal  government  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
there  was  not  a  pauper  in  McCurtain  County.  The  fact  is  well  worth 
remembering. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REPORT    UPON    THE    ARIZONA    AND    CALIFORNIA    INDIANS,    BY 

EDWARD  E.  AYER. 

March  29,  1916. 
Mr.  George  Vaux, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vaux:  As  per  the  resolution  of  the  board  authorizing 
me  to  investigate  and  look  over  the  different  Indian  propositions  in 
Arizona  or  California,  or  other  places  that  I  might  visit,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report: 

I  arrived  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  4th  of  March.  My  first  investiga- 
tion was  the  very  fine  Indian  school  at  Phoenix.  I  found  it  most 
admirably  managed  in  all  departments,  especially  in  the  practical 
trades — in  printing,  sewing,  blacksmith  work,  carpenter  work,  and 
all  such  things.  I  saw  a  wagon  completely  ironed  by  a  young  In- 
dian— who  could  not  have  been  over  20  years  of  age — every  bit  of 
the  ironwork  on  it  being  done  by  him  and  his  helper,  and  it  was  well 
done.  Mr.  Brown,  the  agent,  was  absent  upon  my  arrival.  I  was 
taken  in  charge  by  Dr.  Jacob  Breid,  the  assistant  and  the  physician 
for  the  agency,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  earnest  and  able. 
Among  the  other  interesting  things  in  the  school  I  found  one  young 
man  in  the  general  department  and  another  one  in  the  printing  who 
exhibited  quite  a  talent  for  painting.  I  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  them  to  make  several  paintings  for  my  Indian  library,  and 
if  he  shows  improvement,  which  no  doubt  he  will,  at  the  end  of  his 
school  term  I  shall  try  to  arrange  to  take  him  and  another  young 
man,  who  is  a  designer  in  the  bookbinding  department,  and  put 
them  through  the  art  school.  They  seem  to  have  quite  marked 
ability.  This  is  the  headquarters  for  the  surrounding  department. 
One  of  the  principal  things  they  need  at  Phoenix,  and  that  right 
away,  is  an  enlargement  of  their  auditorium,  not  having  now  room 
enough  in  the  auditorium  for  half  of  the  pupils  they  have  at  the 
school.  Of  course  this  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted  to 
exist  longer  than  possible,  as  with  all  the  entertainments  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  there  should  be  room  enough  for  all. 

SALT    RIVER    SUBAGENCY. 

I  visited  the  Salt  River  Subagency  and  found  they  have  700 
inches  of  free  delivery  of  water;  they  need  about  as  much  more. 
The  allotments  have  been  made  here  to  all  of  the  Indians  north  of  the 
river  of  10  acres  each;  those  south  of  the  reservation,  called  Lehigh, 
have  only  5  each.  The  proposition  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
Mojave  Apaches  down  from  the  McDowell  Reservation  and  assign 
them  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Salt  River  and  amalgamate 
them  with  the  Salt  River  Agency.  This  would  take  the  land  that  is 
needed  for  the  Lehigh  division,  with  only  5  acres,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  a  grave  hardship  on  them.  I  went  out  to  Fort  McDowell, 
where  there  are  about  250  Indians — Mojave  Apaches.  There  are 
scattered  about  the  territory  about  500  more  of  the  same  Indians. 
In  my  judgment,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  them  in- 
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stead  of  taking  these  250  down  and  giving  them  the  land  that  the 
Pimas  should  have  I  would  retain  the  McDowell  Reservation  and 
extend  it  5  miles  up  the  river  to  Camp  Creek,  where  there  is  a  prac- 
tical and  cheap  point  for  making  the  diversion  dam.  All  the  sur- 
veys heretofore  made  of  this  proposition  have  lacked  about  5  miles  of 
going  high  enough.  That  would  give  water  enough  and  land  enough 
to  all  the  Mojave  Apaches  scattered  over  the  western  part  of  the 
State  allotments  so  that  each  could  have  a  home  at  least,  which 
they  have  not  got  now,  and  would  relieve  the  situation  down  at  Salt 
River,  so  that  all  who  are  in  what  is  called  the  Lehigh  division  could 
get  10  acres  each,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them  have. 

I  visited  the  Gila  Crossing  substation,  which  is  under  Sacaton, 
and  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  school  of  about  35  children 
there  in  the  ability  the  teacher  has  shown  in  starting  the  children 
in  singing  and  in  the  progress  they  had  made;  even  a  little  chap  not 
over  6  or  7  years  of  age,  speaking  English  quite  well,  sang  remarkably 
well  in  their  song  service;  and  the  general  knowledge  of  the  children 
is  as  good  as  anything  could  be. 

The  Maricopa  Settlement,  belonging  to  the  Pima  Agency,  farther 
down,  should  have  a  school  at  the  first  possible  moment — a  village 
of  about  20  or  30  children  and  no  good  school,  as  they  have  had  to 
transport  them  in  wagons  for  a  long  distance. 

In  my  trip  over  the  dam  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  Apache  Indians; 
there  had  been  a  good  many  of  them  used  in  making  the  dam  and 
quite  a  number  were  there  yet.  Everybody  claimed  they  were  good 
workers  and  were  in  good  condition. 

NEEDS   AT   SACATON. 

On  my  ride  to  Tucson  I  went  to  the  Sacaton  Agency;  the  agent 
was  away,  but  he  was  represented  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
R.  A.  Ward,  a  very  fine  type  of  an  Indian  agent.  I  visited  the  school, 
saw  a  fine  new  hospital,  the  general  buildings,  and  the  farms, 
which  were  all  in  fine  shape.  When  the  schemes  are  carried  out  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  and  the  dam  above  Florence,  and  the 
different  propositions  that  are  under  way  from  the  department  in 
supplying  all  these  Indians  with  what  they  need  in  water,  they  are 
going  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  fine  shape,  and  I  think  the  bills 
passed  this  year  in  the  Senate  are  going  to  do  the  work.  They  need 
at  Sacaton  a  warehouse  and  three  more  cottages.  There  is  going 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  use  a  great  deal  of  Indian  labor  in  the  Phoenix 
Valley;  they  are  going  into  cotton  there  very  extensively  and  are 
already  working  a  good  many  Indians.  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
Mr.  Hurd,  one  of  the  leading  men  and  owner  of  the  largest  ranch, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  influential  business  men,  and  I  think  they 
will  establish  little  centers,  and  if  the  proper  facilities  are  there  for 
taking  care  of  the  Indians  where  they  can  bring  their  families,  I  feel 
sure  the  problem  will  work  itself  out,  and  these  people  will  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  good  labor.  They  told  me  up  at  Prescott,  out  at  Camp 
Verde,  at  the  dam,  and  at  Globe,  that  the  Indians  were  good  laborers, 
and  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  employing  a  good  many  more  of 
them  if  they  could  get  them  the  proper  facilities  for  cooking  and 
sleeping  and  in  arranging  to  have  their  families  with  them,  and  I 
think  this  policy  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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Leaving  Tucson,  I  went  directly  west  75  miles  and  then  north  75 
more  to  the  A  jo  mine.  This  whole  district  west  of  Tucson  is  sparsely 
settled  by  a  few  Indians,  and  I  think  the  department  did  a  wonder- 
fully good  thing  in  setting  it  aside  for  the  Indians.  I  saw  in  a  finan- 
cial paper — a  tax-payers'  paper  in  Phoenix — an  attack  on  the 
Government  for  setting  it  aside,  and  the  principal  objection  was  that 
white  men  had  been  using  a  large  portion  of  it  for  grazing,  and  now 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

MODEL   TOWN    FOR   PAPAGOS. 

I  went  north  from  Oasis  to  the  Ajo  mine.  This  is  a  great  copper 
mine,  and  they  have  developed  enough  ore  to  use  3,000  or  4,000 
tons  a  day  for  30  or  40  years  and  the  company  has  empowered 
their  very  able  superintendent,  Mr.  M.  Curley,  amongst  the  other 
things,  to  build  a  model  town;  he  is  going  to  have  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  Indians.  He  now  is  working  80  of  the  Papa^os  and  likes 
their  labor  very  much,  and  he  thinks,  as  I  do,  by  building  quarters 
adequate  for  their  families  and  conveniences,  they  will  be  able  to 
hold  them  for  steady  work.  A  large  portion  of  the  farming,  of 
course,  over  this  tract  is  dry  farming  and  has  to  be  done  in  the  spring 
or  winter  when  the  rains,  if  any,  come,  so  that  at  this  season,  almost 
all  of  these  Indians  (being  wholly  agricultural,  up  to  immediate  recent 
times)  are  home  to  put  in  their  crops,  and,  of  course,  disorganizing 
the  labor  situation  more  or  less.  He  thinks  by  taking  proper  care 
of  them  and  establishing  a  school  for  them  and  that  sort  of  thing,  if 
necessary,  he  will  be  able  to  hold  a  larger  proportion,  enough  to  make 
everything  all  right.  Of  course,  the  future  of  these  people  depends 
on  teaching  them  to  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  department  to  have  such  people  as  I  have  mentioned  to  help 
out  in  those  lines. 

The  next  place  I  visited  was  the  Yuma  Agency.  I  found  Mr  Odell, 
the  agent,  most  agreeable,  earnest,  and  untiring  in  his  work.  Mr. 
Odell  tells  me  that  the  laborers  amongst  the  Yuma  Indians  are  as 
good  as  any  tribe  in  America,  and,  of  course,  their  numbers  will  be 
largely  increased  in  the  future. 

f  want  to  take  special  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  department 
on  Mr.  Odell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Phoenix,  Dr.  Breid  of  Phoenix,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  Sacaton,  Mr.  Ward.  I  also  met  Mr.  Coe, 
who  seemed  an  earnest,  intelligent  man;  he  had  been  transferred  to 
other  agencies,  and  was  leaving  in  a  day  or  two.  I  did  not  see  his 
successor.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Breid,  the  assistant  superintendent  and 
surgeon  at  Phoenix,  and  Mr.  Ward  of  Sacaton,  the  assistant  there, 
ought  to  be  capable  of  running  almost  any  agency  in  America.  I 
also  visited  the  Catholic  Mission  of  St.  John,  post  office  Kamatke. 
I  was  there  Ash  Wednesday  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  most 
interesting  ceremony,  about  200  Indians,  and  a  certainly  fine  Catholic 
institution.  Father  Justin  Deutsch  and  all  of  the  sisters  and  assist- 
ants seemed  earnest,  splendid  people. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 
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Referring  to  the  above  report,  the  Hon.  Cato  Sells  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Commissioner  Ayer: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  4,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ayer:  I  have  received,  by  reference  from  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, a  copy  of  your  report  addressed  to  said  board,  dated  March  29,  1916,  and 
pertaining  to  conditions  as  observed  by  you  on  several  of  the  Arizona  and  California 
reservations. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  shown  in  these  matters  and  for  your  kind 
words  used  in  regard  to  the  work  of  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  throughout  this 
district. 

There  is  one  reference  in  your  report  to  the  conditions  at  Camp  McDowell  which 
seems  to  call  for  a  statement  from  me.  I  note  that  you  suggest  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  extend  the  reservation  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  and  there 
make  a  diversion  which  would  supply  water  for  not  only  the  Indians  living  now  on 
the  reservation  but  for  perhaps  500  more  Mojave  Apaches  who  are  scattered  about 
Arizona.  I  beg  to  state  that  this  plan  has  been  heretofore  submitted  to  this  bureau 
by  the  engineers  of  the  irrigation  branch,  and  has  been  given  consideration. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  is  perhaps  the  water-right  situa- 
tion. Several  years  ago  the  waters  of  both  the  Salt  River  and  the  Verde  were  adjudi- 
cated by  a  court  decree  which  is  quite  famous  as  an  interpretation  of  irrigation  law, 
and  in  this  decree  the  Camp  McDowell  Indians  obtained  390  miners'  inches  of  water. 
This  amount  of  course  is  adequate  only  for  1,300  or  1,400  acres  of  land,  and  unless 
more  water  could  be  secured  the  great  expense  of  extending  the  reservation  and 
building  a  long  canal  and  diversion  works  would  not  be  justified.  The  water  in  that 
section  of  Arizona  is  already  appropriated,  and  the  appropriators  are  jealously  guarding 
their  rights.  It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  more  water  only  by  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  the  present  water-right  owners  and  probably  satisfactory  to  the  court, 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  flood  waters  might  be  stored.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  is 
within  reach  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  the  expense  would  be  enormous  when  compared 
to  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated. 

I  was  glad  to  note  your  interest  in  this  matter,  and  assure  you  that  I  have  given  much 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  various  schemes  for  benefiting  the  Camp  McDowell 
Indians,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  found  a  method  that  seemed  satisfactory 
to  me,  except  that  of  utilizing  this  water  at  a  place  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation 
where  diversion  would  be  easier  and  under  better  control.  However,  the  Indians 
themselves  have  not  fully  agreed  to  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  therefore  not 
attempted,  so  far,  to  put  it  into  force  and  effect,  and  am  still  giving  the  matter  careful 
consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer, 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 


APPENDIX  E. 

REPORT  ON  THE   MORONGO   RESERVATION,   BY  DANIEL   SMILEY 
AND  EDWARD  E.  AYER. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  April  5,  1916. 
Hon.  George  Vaux, 

President  of  the  Board,  Indian  Commissioners. 

Dear  Sir:  We  visited  the  Morongo  Reservation,  located  about 
5  or  6  miles  west  below  Banning,  Cal. 

We  found  very  fine  progress  had  been  made  during  the  last  three 
years  in  fruit  culture.  At  this  reservation  alone  during  this  time, 
there  had  been  over  40,000  trees  planted,  including  apricots,  peaches, 
almonds,  etc.,  all  on  the  reimbursable  plan,  and  all  doing  well.  This, 
of  course,  besides  those  that  had  been  planted  before. 
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They  have  a  very  remarkable  well  in  the  canyon  going  down  to  a 
subterranean  flow  and  evidently  inexhaustible  water.  They  are 
pumping  from  this  well  about  150  inches  a  day,  and  they  have  a 
system  of  ditches  and  springs  each  side  of  the  canyon  that  supplies 
about  100  more.  All  seem  to  be  permanent.  The  Indians  them- 
selves are  Mission  Indians,  and  like  all  other  California  Indians,  they 
have  a  certain  remembrance  of  early  religious  training  ot  the  Mis- 
sion Fathers,  and  they  have  worked  for  several  years  with  the  white 
people  of  Banning  and  southern  California  generally  in  fruit  raising, 
which  leaves  them  particularly  Well  qualified  to  successfully  raise 
fruit  for  themselves. 

Previous  to  the  present  administration,  apparently  very  unfor- 
tunately for  the  tribe,  they  were  ruled  by  a  woman,  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Department,  who  left  them  in  bad  condition  as  to  their  rela- 
tions to  the  whites  and  in  many  other  ways.  We  feel  that  this  con- 
dition has  been  largely  brought  to  a  proper  condition  -within  the  last 
three  years,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not 
permanently  prosper. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  Palm  Springs  and  to  Martinez 
and  other  places  on  account  of  the  country  not  having  recovered 
from  the  enormous  winter  rains,  and  the  roads  destroyed  in  every 
direction,  but  from  the  information  we  got  there  have  been  several 
thousands  of  trees  planted  at  Palm  Springs,  Missions  Creek,  Torres, 
and  Martinez,  all  under  reimbursable  regulations  and  all  doing  well. 

Upon  our  examination  of  the  improvements  made  the  last  three 
years  by  the  present  agent,  we  are  certainly  very  much  pleased  that 
he  has  received  a  well-merited  promotion. 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 
Daniel  Smiley. 


APPENDIX  F. 

REPORT  ON  THE  MENOMINEE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  BY  EDWARD 

E.  AYER. 

Chicago,  February  15,  1916. 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions  in  regard  to  manufacturing  and  selling  the  lum- 
ber at  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation. 

Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  awful  selling  conditions  that 
have  been  in  vogue  there  since  the  mill  was  founded.  The  loss  has 
been  enormous  to  the  Indians  and  the  mill  has  all  of  the  time  been 
handicapped. 

A  great  effort  should  be  made  by  the  mill  to  sell  as  much  finished 
product  as  possible.  They  have  a  fine  planing  mill.  To  illustrate: 
The  mill  should  be  provided,  if  they  have  not  got  it,  with  proper  ma- 
chinery for  making  cross  arms  and  the  pins  to  go  in  them.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  oak  up  there  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
would  probably  bring  more  for  that  and  other  finished  products  than 
any  other  way.  The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  furniture  stock, 
which  should  be  sawed  to  the  sizes  they  want.     Heretofore  it  has  been 
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utterly  impossible  to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  because  they  could  not 
contract  ahead,  and  they  had  to  sell  at  auction. 

There  should  be  a  strong  effort  made  from  this  plant  to  sell  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  Navy.  Heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  this, 
because  the  Army  and  Navy  only  purchase  on  bids,  and  this  concern 
only  sold  on  bids,  so  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  any  business  with 
each  other. 

I  personally  know  a  great  many  yards  in  the  little  towns,  and  they 
are  practically  all  well-to-do  people  and  good,  and  a  great  effort  should 
be  made  to  sell  the  entire  output  of  this  plant  to  the  country  yard, 
thereby  saving  the  $45,000  or  $50,000  a  year  that  these  wholesalers 
have  been  making  all  of  these  years  out  of  this  plant,  and  through  no 
fault  of  anyone  except  legislation  made  by  Congress  dictating  the 
methods  of  sales,  therefore  handicapping  this  plant  enormously  for 
the  seven  years  that  it  has  been  running. 

Lumber  has  advanced  from  $4  to  $5  a  thousand  feet  in  the  last  four 
months,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  year  is  going  to  be  one  of  very  large 
prosperity  for  the  plant,  and  the  quicker  the  rules  are  changed,  after 
it  is  possible,  of  course,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  plant. 

SUGGESTIONS    IN    REGARD    TO    SELLING    RULES    FOR    LUMBER    AT 
MENOMINEE    INDIAN    RESERVATION. 

1.  The  marketable  materials  of  the  timber  operations  on  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation  may  be  sold  in  the  open  market  at 
such  prices  as  are  set  forth  in  a  sales  list,  to  be  hereinafter  provided. 
(See  par.  3.) 

2.  Such  sales  may  be  made  after  due  advertisement  in  lumber 
trade  journals  as  provided,  or  by  advertisement  through  medium  of 
circular  letters  from  the  Menominee  Indian  Mills,  Neopit,  Wis.,  sent 
generally  through  medium  of  the  mails  to  known  interested  buyers, 
or  by  poster  notices  displayed  in  public  places,  and  by  road  salesmen 
who  shall  endeavor  at  all  times  to  obtain  prevailing  market  prices 
for  same,  as  per  established  sales  list  of  mills — i.  e.,  all  sales  through 
medium  of  road  salesmen  must  be  confirmed  by  letter  from  the 
buyer  and  salesman  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  sales  of  the  Menom- 
inee Indian  Mills.  Such  sales  shall  be  reported  monthly  to  the 
United  States  Indian  Office. 

3.  The  superintendent  and  special  disbursing  agent,  and  sales 
manager,  shall  at  regular  intervals,  or  as  the  market  demands,  estab- 
lish list  prices  at  which  the  products  of  the  operation  shall  be  sold. 
Deviation  from  these  prices  shall  not  be  made  unless  with  consent  of 
the  board  of  sales  given  in  writing. 

4.  All  proposals  or  bids  for  purchase  of  products  shall  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Mills  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent.  All  proposals  shall  be  carefully  canvassed  by  sales  man- 
ager and  the  superintendent,  who  shall  act  as  a  board  of  sales,  and  on 
whose  joint  recommendation  all  sales  shall  be  made.  No  sales  shall 
be  made  without  approval  of  the  superintendent  and  special  dis- 
bursing agent. 

5.  Proposals  may  be  received  and  accepted  providing  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  into  special  dimensions  or  for  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  special  product  that  the  operation  can  produce. 
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6.  Payment  in  full  for  all  material  sold  must  be  made  before  ship- 
ment, provided  that  purchasers  who  are  placed  on  an  approved 
credit  list  to  be  established  by  the  board  of  sales  hereafter  may  have 
shipments  go  forward  without  payment  in  advance,  but  on  such 
shipments  payment  must  be  made  within  10  days  from  date  of 
receipt.  All  payments  for  products  of  the  operation  sold  must  be 
made  direct  to  the  superintendent  and  disbursing  agent  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Mills. 

7.  All  products  shall  be  sold  for  cash  (or  as  provided  in  paragraph 
6)  f.  o.  b.  car,  inspection  and  tally  to  be  final  at  the  mill.  No  adjust- 
ment to  be  made  after  shipment  except  on  clearly  demonstrated 
clerical  or  other  error. 

8.  Proposals  may  be  made  to  any  State  or  United  States  depart- 
ments, and  prices  quoted  to  any  of  these  departments  in  the  market 
for  any  of  the  products  of  the  reservation. 

9.  The  superintendent  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Mills,  Neopit, 
Wis.,  is  authorized  to  keep  constantly  advertised  for  sale  the  products 
of  the  timber  operations  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  in 
one  or  more  lumber  trade  journals  of  general  circulation  amongst  the 
lumber  trade. 

10.  The  contracts  for  advertising  may  be  made  for  one  year,  shall 
provide  for  the  use  of  a  definite  amount  of  space  in  each  issue  of  the 
publication  and  that  the  advertisement  may  be  changed  at  regular 
intervals,  copy  to  be  furnished  the  publications  by  said  superin- 
tendent. 

11.  Duties  of  road  salesmen:  Salesmen  should  compile  fist  of  all 
dealers  in  lumber  products  in  towns  visited,  and  by  inquiry  amongst 
reputable  business  men,  banks,  etc.,  endeavor  to  furnish  information 
that  will  aid  in  establishing  commercial  rating.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  selling  the  mill  products  direct  to  yards  and 
ultimate  consumers.  No  purchasers  shall  be  put  in  selected  credit 
list  until  first  approved  by  the  board  of  sales. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 
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Governor's  Office, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  October  1,  1916. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS. 

In  submitting  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  as  provided  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  noted  that  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  speak  in  detail 
both  of  general  and  special  conditions  in  the  Territory,  to  the  end 
that  the  report  shall  contain  not  only  matter  of  interest  to  all  those 
seeking  accurate  information  concerning  Alaska,  but  shall  also  deal 
with  the  commercial,  economic,  industrial,  and  social  conditions 
which  are  of  first  importance  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  prosperity  of  a  future  great  commonwealth. 

Alaska  was  purchased  from  Eussia  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000. 
Little  was  known  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  country  either 
by  Russia  or  the  United  States  at  that  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
willingness  of  the  Russian  Government  to  part  with  its  American 
colony  and  the  opposition  that  developed  in  our  own  country  to  its 
purchase.  The  denunciations  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  by  American 
statesmen  had  a  far-reaching  effect — an  effect  from  which  the  Terri- 
tory still  suffers,  although  nearly  50  years  have  passed  since  the  flag 
of  this  Republic  replaced  that  of  Russia.  For  it  has  taken  all  that 
lapse  of  years  to  prove  to  the  American  people  that  Alaska  is  some- 
*  thing  more  than  a  waste,  howling  wilderness,  fitted  only  as  a  habi- 
tation for  polar  bears,  fur-clad  Eskimos,  and  a  prolific  field  for  the 
study  of  glaciers.  But  the  work  of  enlightenment  that  has  been  in 
progress  is  not  yet  completed,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  along 
the  line  of  legitimate  publicity  before  the  true  worth  and  extent  of 
the  great  natural  resources  of  Alaska  shall  be  fully  and  intelligently 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  years  ago  vast 
portions  of  the  great  West  were  practically  unknown,  and  certainly 
not  appreciated.  Civilization  was  a  long  time,  as  the  history  of  this 
Nation  goes,  in  penetrating  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  but  once  started, 
it  pressed  steadily  westward  until  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  were 
reached,  and  the  foundations  of  now  great  and  prosperous  common- 
wealths were  laid.  The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is  still  to  be  found  in 
those  States  of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  and  it  is  from  this  spirit 
that  Alaska  has  received  its  greatest  impetus.  And  while  the  star 
of  empire  may  still  be  moving  to  the  westward,  it  is  the  land  that  lies 
north  of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  stretching  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
that  now  comprises  the  last  American  frontier,  and  which  appeals  to 
the  pioneering  spirit  that  is  responsible  for  the  opening  to  civilization 
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and  development  of  a  territory  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States 
proper,  or  continental  United  States. 

A  GREAT  DRAWBACK. 

The  isolation  of  a  country  is  a  great  drawback,  so  far  as  develop- 
ment and  progress  are  concerned;  and  the  remoteness  of  Alaska, 
which  once  filled  the  popular  mind  and  which  still  finds  lodgment 
there,  has  been  one  of  the  factors  that  have  retarded  its  development 
and  left  it  to  shift  for  itself,  so  to  speak,  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  its  purchase  in  1867.  The  seed  of  opposition  to  that  purchase, 
skillfully  sown  by  its  opponents,  has  borne  a  full  measure  of 
"dragon's  teeth,"  the  first  fruits  of  which  are  amply  witnessed  by 
the  long  years  of  almost  complete  neglect  which  it  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  development  of 
the  Territory  is  still  hampered  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists 
even  in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation  with  respect  to  the 
natural  wealth  and  promise  that  Alaska  holds;  for  there  are  many 
of  our  people  who  believe  that  money  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory  and  its  manifold  resources  is  but  wasted  and 
could  be  better  spent  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  no  longer  young, 
but  which  apparently  still  yearn  for  the  paternal  care  of  Government, 
if  it  includes  substantial  appropriations. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  Alaska  cost  the  Nation  $7,200,000.  Struggling 
along  under  conditions  nearly  always  disheartening  and  accentuated 
by  the  not  veiled  indifference  of  the  Government  until  within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  righting  for  tardy  recognition,  asking  only 
for  the  right  to  be  judged  as  American  citizens  exploring  a  new  and 
vast  wilderness,  content  to  govern  themselves  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, its  people  persevered,  as  pioneer  people  always  do,  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  one  day  a  great  commonwealth  would  be  carved 
out  of  the  terra  incognita  of  the  far  northern  wilds.  And  that 
original  national  investment — what  of  it?  It  has  been  returned  to 
the  Nation  seventyfold,  for  from  its  products  of  land  and  sea  Alaska 
has  added  to  the  national  wealth  upward  of  $500,000,000,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  that  amount  has  been  produced  during  the  past 
20  years.  What  other  "possession"  of  the  United  States  can  ap- 
proximate that  record  ?  While  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
has  not  been  lacking  in  the  direction  of  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  Nation;  while  many  millions  have  been  spent  for  their  better- 
ment; while  the  completest  possible  measure  of  self-government  has 
been  accorded  them,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  recent 
acquirement,  Alaska  is  still  struggling  along  as  best  it  may  under  a 
system  of  government  entirely  inadequate  and  unsuitable  to  its 
needs.  It  is  still  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  official  red  tape ;  bureau- 
cratic control  has  not  perceptibly  diminished ;  and  legislation  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  whose  aim  was  to  grant  more  extended  autonomy 
to  the  Territory  through  conferring  enlarged  powers  upon  the  legis- 
lature and  control  of  all  matters  bearing  a  natural  relation  to  Alaska 
to  a  constituted  body  within  the  Territory  instead  of  having  them 
administered  by  a  score  or  more  of  bureaus  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant, has  not  materialized,  and  Alaska  is  thus  compelled  to  flounder 
along  in  the  same  antiquated  ruts  that  lead  to  inefficiency  and  dis- 
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content,  that  hamper  material  progress,  and  that  are  destructive 
rather  than  constructive. 

Modern  methods  are  being  applied  in  National  and  State  govern- 
ment ;  the  best  thought  of  our  people  is  being  enlisted  in  the  work  of 
securing  governmental  policies  that  recognize  the  changing  condi- 
tions which  are  brought  about  by  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
evolution;  and,  as  a  result,  far-reaching,  fundamental  changes  in 
government  have  been  made  since  the  founding  of  this  Republic. 
Had  the  American  people  been  content  to  stand  still,  American 
civilization,  development,  progress,  intelligence,  enlightment,  wealth, 
and  power  would  not  have  reached  that  marvelous  state  of  efficiency 
which  now  makes  the  United  States  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Yet 
Alaska  still  labors  under  a  system  of  restricted  government  that 
should  not  be  permitted  by  a  nation  that  calls  itself  progressive, 
and  which  undoubtedly  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  its  people. 

WHY  WILL  NOT  CONGRESS  LISTEN? 

A  little  research  shows  that  Alaska,  until  within  the  past  dozen 
years  or  less,  received  little  consideration  by  the  Government  except 
in  the  casual  and  haphazard  way.  By  this  is  meant  that  there  has 
been  a  distinct  lack  of  interest  shown;  such  interest  as  has  been 
taken  has  nearly  always  been  general  and  not  particular;  it  has  been 
merely  academic.  Restriction  rather  than  privilege  has  been  abund- 
ant. Its  people  have  been  told  what  they  must  not  do  rather  than 
encouraged  to  make  the  best  legitimate  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Reservation  was  too  long  apparently  the  only  end  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished. There  is  still  too  much  of  it  for  safe  and  sane  progress 
and  development.  Therefore,  the  Territory  languishes  when  it 
should  flourish ;  it  stagnates  when  it  should  show  strong  virility.  For 
Alaska  has  all  those  natural  resources  that  are  the  essential  founda- 
tion stones  of  a  great  commonwealth.  It  has  gold,  silver,  copper, 
coal,  tin,  iron,  gypsum,  lime,  granite,  marble,  oil,  antimony,  and 
many  other  minerals  in  abundance;  it  has  the  greatest  fisheries  of 
the  world ;  its  water  powers  are  practically  untouched ;  its  furs  long 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  and  have  produced  mil- 
lions; its  agricultural  resources  are  potentially  great,  and  its  timber 
is  not  inconsiderable.  It  has  a  diversified  climate;  in  the  coastal 
sections  the  climate  is  equable,  there  being  few  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold;  in  the  great  interior  regions  the  summer  season  is  dry  and 
warm,  the  winter  is  dry  and  cold,  the  precipitation  being  much 
lower  than  on  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  countries  of 
the  world;  vegetation,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  regions,  is 
luxuriant  and  rapid.  Nearly  every  variety  of  hardy  vegetables  and 
fruits  grow  in  abundance;  on  the  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  in- 
terior various  grasses  are  found,  extensive  in  area  and  in  great 
abundance.  In  the  valleys  and  more  mountainous  coast  sections, 
fine  agricultural  land  is  found,  suitable  for  farm  and  dairying 
purposes;  and,  speaking  generally,  Alaska  is  as  favorably  situated 
climatically  as  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  If  all  its  natural  re- 
sources, including  agricultural,  were  developed,  they  would  be  found 
to  be  infinitely  greater;  and  yet,  while  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
much  smaller  in  area,  have  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000,000,  it 
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has  taken  Alaska  nearly  50  years  to  achieve  a  white  population  of  not 
more  than  50,000  souls.  Of  course,  Scandinavia  has  the  advantage  of 
years,  but  Alaska  can  offset  it  with  natural  wealth  and  opportunity. 

NATURAL  WEALTH  SCARCELY  TOUCHED. 

And  all  its  wealth  of  natural  resources  has  been  scarcely  touched, 
although  the  land  resources  have  already  yielded  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  the  sea  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much.  Alaska  needs 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work — those  who  are  able  to 
breathe  life  into  a  stone,  or  quicken  a  rock ;  it  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  consequent  employment 
of  labor ;  it  welcomes  an  independent,  self-reliant  citizenship ;  it  needs 
home  builders,  and  it  offers  them  that  independence  that  is  achieved 
by  honest  labor  and  intelligently  directed  effort.  It  would  not  be 
within  the  confines  of  truth  to  say  that  Alaska  presents  no  difficulties 
to  the  investor  or  to  labor.  Nothing  that  is  worth  while  is  achieved 
without  toil,  mental  or  physical.  Alaska  is  not  a  country  of  tropical 
mold;  it  is  stern  and  rugged  in  its  exterior,  rather  than  mild  and 
benevolent;  it  is  a  country  wherein  it  is  decreed  that  the  strong  and 
the  healthy  shall  survive  and  the  weak  and  incompetent  fail,  if  not 
perish.  He  who  would  find  wealth  in  its  gold  placers  or  quartz  lodes, 
must  work  for  it;  he  who  would  reclaim  the  wilderness  and  make  it 
bud  and  blossom,  can  not  escape  some  hardship.  To  make  the  land 
produce  crops  much  toil  and  patience  are  required,  but  it  can  be  done, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  done  and  Alaska  will  be  known 
not  only  as  a  mining  and  fishing  country,  but  an  agricultural  domain, 
with  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  attached  permanently  to  the  soil. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  NATURE. 

It  seems,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  an  economic  design  to  further  the 
spread  of  population  and  civilization  that  gold  has  been  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  earth,  to  be  found  in  due  time  by  man.  Looking 
back  on  the  large  westward  movement  of  population  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  find  that  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields  was  the  prime  incen- 
tive of  that  great  march;  the  news  of  new  finds  spread  far  and  near; 
the  gold  fever  took  possession  of  the  people,  and  the  onrush  to  the 
new  diggings  in  the  wilderness  began.  The  early  pioneers  of  the 
West  entertained  no  intention  of  settling  there ;  they  were  bent  solely 
on  exploiting  new  fields  and  afterwards  returning  to  their  homes 
with  their  quickly  gained  wealth  to  a  life  of  ease  among  their  old 
neighbors.  Disappointment,  nevertheless,  was  always  in  store,  for  but 
few  were  destined  to  realize  the  fruition  of  their  dreams.  So  they 
stayed  in  the  new  country  and,  many  of  them,  tiring  soon  of  the 
uncertain  fortunes  of  mining,  began  to  take  stock  of  their  surround- 
ings and  their  new  country,  and  soon  the  wilderness  became  studded 
with  smiling  hamlets  and  happy  homes.  Other  resources  than  min- 
ing were  developed,  new  industries  established  and  the  country  began 
to  grow  and  prosper.  This  was  the  situation  in  California,  in  Colo- 
rado, in  Montana  and  other  states  of  the  West,  and  this  history  is 
repeating  itself  in  Alaska. 

Not  so  many  years  since  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  if  Alaska 
had  any  value  it  was  confined  solely  to  placer  mines,  and  when  these 
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were  worked  out  and  the  gold  exhausted  all  the  people  would  leave 
the  country,  and  it  would  revert  to  primal  conditions.  The  same 
cry  was  heard  in  the  early  days  of  California  and  elsewhere,  and 
as  it  has  proved  itself  wrong  there,  so  has  it  proved  itself  wrong 
in  Alaska.  Long  before  an  ounce  of  gold  had  been  produced  from 
the  soil  of  Alaska  its  fisheries  had  yielded  much  wealth.  Witness 
the  fur  seal  and  whale  fisheries,  salmon  and  cod  fisheries.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  have  Pacific  coast  merchants  and  others  taken 
from  these  sources  without  even  making  or  giving  a  single  perma- 
nent improvement  in  this  Territory.  It  was  contrary  to  their  poli- 
cies to  encourage  and  establish  settlement  in  Alaska.  To  this  day 
they  carry  their  fishing  and  canning  crews  to  and  from  the  Territory 
every  season,  paying  them  their  wages  under  special  contracts  when 
they  shall  have  returned  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  are  shipped. 
Now,  if  these  fishermen,  or  many  of  them,  were  encouraged  and 
placed  in  a  position  to  stay  in  Alaska  all  the  year  around,  prospect- 
ing for  mineral  or  fishing  in  coastal  waters,  taking  up  homesteads  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  canneries  and  other  fishing  plants,  and 
otherwise  creating  new  values,  the  fishing  interest  would  then  fur- 
ther the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 

Therefore  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  Alaska's  land  re- 
sources have  been  scarcely  touched.  Some  of  the  cream,  notably  in 
the  gold-placer  regions,  has  been  taken,  but  there  is  plenty  left,  and 
since  gold  allured  people  to  Alaska's  shores  and  induced  them  to 
become  permanent  settlers,  these  fishing  and  agricultural  industries 
will  be  taken  in  hand  and  more  and  more  prosecuted  by  citizens  of 
the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory.  Quite  a  percentage 
of  the  present  population  of  Alaska  used  to  gain  their  living  on  the 
deep  or  have  been  in  various  ways  connected  with  fishing  and  the 
sea.  There  are  whalemen,  cod  fishers,  seal  hunters  who  have  aban- 
doned their  former  callings  to  engage  in  mining  and  other  pursuits, 
but  who,  with  proper  encouragement  and  opportunity,  would  again 
return  to  their  seafaring  occupations.  Then  there  is  a  native  popu- 
lation that  may  become  a  burden  to  the  Government,  which,  if 
rightly  led  and  rightly  handled,  are  able  and  willing  and  could 
easily  be  made  producers  and  wage  earners  under  new  conditions. 

A  PERMANENT  POPULATION. 

It  is  here  repeated  that  Alaska  needs  a  permanent  population  in 
order  that  its  resources  may  be  developed  in  a  substantial  manner. 
It  has  been  charged  that  our  population  is  transient  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  come  to  Alaska  come  hither  without  any 
fixed  idea  of  making  the  country  their  permanent  home.  That  state- 
ment was  true  of  the  men  who  built  up  the  great  West,  but  few  re- 
turned to  their  former  homes,  the  many  remaining  and  establishing 
their  rooftrees  in  the  new  land.  This  condition  is  applicable  to 
Alaska.  The  Territory  already  has  a  permanent  population,  and 
how  to  increase  it  and  enable  it  to  develop  the  country  and  become 
home  builders  is  a  problem  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  notable  feature  of  the  influx  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
during  the  past  few  years  is  the  number  of  men  who  have  brought 
their  families  with  them,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  locating  per- 
manently an<;l  establishing  homes.  The  building  of  the  Government 
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railroad  from  tb'*  Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  is  responsible,  in  part, 
for  this  condition. 

The  promise  afforded  by  railroad  construction  that  regions  con- 
taining mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural  lands  would  become  ac- 
cessible by  reason  of  this  railroad  building  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  influx  of  men  and  women  who,  impelled  with  the  idea  that  here 
was  land  to  spure  and  opportunity  for  the  energetic,  have  engaged 
in  the  work  of  carving  out  homes  in  the  wilderness.  Many  of  these 
have  been  successful,  and  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  is  a 
stimulus  to  others.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  existence  to-day 
where  the  energetic  man  can  earn  a  living  more  easily  than  in  Alaska, 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  achieving  ultimate  independence. 
This  may  seem  a  broad  statement  when  one  thinks  of  tropical 
countries  where  nature  is  so  prolific,  furnishing  sustenance  with 
little  physical  exertion.  But  there  is  another  and  different  side  to 
tropical  life,  and  it  does  not  appeal  to  people  of  northern  latitudes, 
because  of  the  handicaps  that  go  with  it.  Malarial  diseases  are  un- 
known in  Alaska  because  poisonous  insect  life  does  not  exist  here; 
the  entire  country  is  a  magnificent  health  zone,  limited  only  by  its 
extensive  boundaries;  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  enervated  with 
heat  and  subjected  to  the  ills  with  which  tropical  or  subtropical 
countries  abound. 

That  country  is  best  which  has  a  variety,  of  natural  resources,  that 
has  land  for  the  landless,  and  offers  opportunities  for  the  wage- 
worker.  The  acquisition  of  land  should  be  made  as  free  as  possible. 
The  red  tape,  the  unnecessary  restrictions,  the  long  and  causeless 
delays  in  securing  to  the  homesteader  title  to  his  land,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  he  should  be  assured  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  in  securing  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to 
achieve  his  destiny  with  as  few  handicaps  as  possible.  Restrictive 
methods  and  measures  do  not  make  for  the  development  of  a  new 
country.  The  man  who  can  support  himself  and  his  family  from 
the  products  of  the  soil  is  immensely  better  off  than  are  the  denizens 
of  the  crowded  cities,  with  the  uncertainty  of  steady  employment  and 
the  keen  competition  to  which  labor  is  subjected.  The  agricultural 
lands  of  Alaska  should  be  surveyed  and  classified  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Some  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  and  the  intend- 
ing settler  should  be  enabled  to  receive  free  information  not  only  as 
to  available  land  suitable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes, 
but  he  should  also  be  advised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  of  the  dif- 
ferent agricultural  sections,  how  they  may  be  most  easily  reached, 
and  the  means  of  communication  available,  if  there  be  such,  and  the 
crops  best  suited  to  the  soil.  This  would  simplify  land  location  and 
selection,  and  would  greatly  stimulate  settlement,  and  substantial 
increase  in  population  would  be  noted  year  by  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  that  have  been  noted, 
Alaska  continues  to  make  substantial  progress  in  the  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  Lode  mining  activity  has  increased  in  the 
coastal  sections.  Many  new  mines  have  been  developed  and  others 
which  were  closed  for  various  reasons  have  resumed  operations.  This 
is  especially  true  of  copper  mines,  there  being  now  about  15  of  these 
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steadily  mining  and  shipping  ore,  where  a  couple  of  years  ago  there 
were  but  three  or  four.  This  activity,  it  should  be  stated,  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  copper  and  the  consequent  high  prices  that  have  obtained 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  growth  of  copper  pro- 
duction has  been  remarkable.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913,  the  ship- 
ments of  copper  ore  from  Alaska  were  valued  at  $3,579,474 ;  in  1914, 
$3,876,411,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  these  had  increased  to 
$5,182,004.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  these  shipments  reached  a 
total  of  $26,488,288,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  will  show  a  still  greater 
increase,  and  copper  production  will  exceed  the  gold  output  by 
several  million  dollars. 

LARGE  LODE  MINES. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  are  some  of  the  largest  lode  mines  in  the 
world.  The  successful  operation  of  these  mines  has  demonstrated 
that  low-grade  ores  can  be  worked  at  a  substantial  profit.  This  is 
made  possible  by  extensive  deposits  of  ore  close  to  tidewater  and  an 
abundance  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold 
Mining  Co.  and  subsidiary  companies,  located  on  Douglas  Island, 
have  been  steady  producers  of  gold  for  many  years.  New  mines, 
developed  and  equipped  with  mills  of  the  most  modern  type,  are  the 
Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.  and  the  Alaska-Juneau  Mining  Co.,  of 
Juneau.  These  mines  and  mills  are  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
mining  world,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  treatment  of  these  ores  seems 
to  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  by  them  points  to  the  profitable  mining  and  milling  of  low- 
grade  ores,  not  only  in  Alaska  but  in  all  the  mining  States  of  the 
country. 

The  greatest  copper-producing  mines  of  the  Territory  are  those  of 
the  Kennecott  Mines  Corporation,  operating  two  mines,  one  on  Prince 
William  Sound,  at  Latouche,  and  the  other  at  Kennecott,  in  the  Cop- 
per River  Valley.  The  product  of  the  latter  mine  is  large ;  the  ore  is 
extremely  rich,  and  the  deposit  is  extensive.  There  are  some  12  other 
copper  mines  which  are  now  producers.  The  ores  are  not  smelted  in 
the  Territory,  because  of  lack  of  smelters,  but  are  shipped  to  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  to  Anyox,  British  Columbia,  for  treatment.  It  is  prob- 
able that  smelters  will  be  erected  in  Alaska  as  soon  as  a  supply  of 
coal  and  coke  is  available  from  Alaskan  coal  mines.  Indeed,  a  proj- 
ect is  now  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a  smelting  plant  at  Seward, 
the  Pacific  coast  terminus  of  the  Government  railroad  now  under 
construction  to  the  interior. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  prospecting  for  quartz, 
gold,  and  copper,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  producing  gold 
mines  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  Prince 
William  Sound  district  and  the  Cook  Inlet  country;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that,  generally,  the  mining  outlook  in  these  sections  is  excellent 
and  gives  promise  of  important  developments  in  the  near  future. 

DEVELOPMENT  SHOULD   NOT   BE  STAYED. 

The  development  of  Alaska  that  is  foreshadowed  in  the  building 
by  the  Government  of  a  railroad  from  tidewater  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Alaska  to  the  interior  should  not  be  stayed  by  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  moneys  necessary  to  complete 
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this  great  work.  This  constructive  railroad  program,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  opening  to  development  not  only  the  coal  fields  of  the 
Matanuska  and  Nenana  in  the  interior  country,  but  of  tributary  areas 
of  agricultural  and  mining  lands,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  economic 
and  industrial  importance  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  The 
feeling  has  arisen  that  the  completion  of  the  railroad  might  be  de- 
layed because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations 
through  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Government's  purpose,  or  that  a 
halt  might  be  called  because  of  the  apparent  need  of  strengthening 
national  defenses,  and  the  vast  outlay  which  this  naturally  involves. 
The  opening  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  to  commercial  use  can  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  overestimated,  and  the  world  events  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  past  two  years  should  be  a  sufficient  argument  for  an 
Alaskan  coal  supply  that  will  be  ample  for  all  naval  purposes  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  besides  insuring  a  fuel  supply  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  quality  of  the  coal  found  in  Alaska  has  been 
freely  discussed  in  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  numerous  tests  of  it  have  been  made,  establishing  its  desirability 
for  steam  producing,  industrial,  and  domestic  uses. 

In  central  Alaska,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Tanana  and  Kus- 
kokwim  Valleys  there  are  large  areas  of  low-grade,  alluvial,  gold- 
bearing  ground,  which  can  only  be  rendered  profitable  by  means  of 
cheaper  fuel,  or  its  corollary,  cheaper  power.  The  Nenana  coal  fields 
will  furnish  both  with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  the  coal 
deposits  to  the  town  of  Fairbanks  and  other  points.  There  are  also 
numerous  promising  quartz  mines  in  Fairbanks  and  other  districts 
of  the  interior,  which,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  wood  (the  only 
available  fuel),  can  not  now  be  worked  at  a  profit,  but  which  will  be 
developed  when  cheap  coal  can  be  obtained.  Other  matters  of  eco- 
nomic importance  are  the  development  of  mines  other  than  coal  and 
the  opening  of  large  bodies  of  agricultural  land  to  settlement  along 
the  route  of  the  railroad  and  tributary  thereto.  Industrial  communi- 
ties will  arise  at  various  points  because  of  the  development  of  mines 
and  the  reclaiming  and  cultivation  of  farm  lands,  the  founding  of 
homes  and  the  consequent  increase  of  material  wealth  and,  what  is 
more  to  be  desired,  the  happiness  and  contentment  that  are  the  right- 
ful heritage  of  a  self-reliant  and  industrious  people. 

THE  PASSING   OF   THE  PROSPECTOR. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  old-time  prospector  who  was 
always  in  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  mining  countries,  and 
whom  no  adverse  fortune  could  completely  discourage,  is  almost  ex- 
tinct. This  is  not  strictly  true,  so  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  that,  in  recent  years,  prospectors  hunt  for  the  uncommon 
minerals.  Tungsten,  antimony,  molybdenum,  radium,  and  other  rare 
metals  now  receive  their  attention.  In  place  of  the  old-timer  who 
hunted  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  more  recent  prospector  who 
added  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  to  his  list  of  worth-while  metals,  there  is 
now  the  more  or  less  scientific  prospector  who  hunts  for  the  rarer 
compounds.  The  picturesque  individual  who  carried  his  bean  pot 
and  bacon  and  cooked  his  frugal  fare  in  the  hills,  far  from  human 
sounds,  and  saw  his  fellow-men  only  when  obliged  to  go  to  settlements 
for  food  supplies,  has  given  way  before  a  modern  type  of  prospector 
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who,  armed  with  scientific  information,  cooks  few  meals  in  the  open 
and  consults  the  assay  office  with  great  frequency.  But,  while  the 
pioneer  type  fades,  the  age-old  search  for  riches  hidden  in  the  earth 
goes  steadily  on.  The  prospector,  no  matter  how  he  may  travel  or 
what  he  may  eat  or  wherewithal  he  is  clothed,  will  still  remain  and 
continue  his  search  for  metals. 

ALASKA'S  GREAT  TRADE. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  great  expansion  of  trade  between 
Alaska  and  the  United  States.  For  example,  there  was  shipped  to 
this  Territory  from  the  States  during  May  of  this  year  substantially 
double  the  value  of  goods  shipped  in  May,  1915;  and  Alaska's  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  were  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
they  were  during  the  same  month  of  1915.  More  extended  reference 
to  the  growing  commerce  of  Alaska  is  made  elsewhere. 

The  prosperity  of  Alaska  is  briefly  illustrated  in  the  above  state- 
ment. Another  feature  is  that  this  enormous  expansion  of  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  water  through  inland  passages,  in  great  part  the 
worst  neglected  of  any  waters  of  the  globe  and  have  fewer  aids  to 
navigation  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Although  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  past  few  years  there 
is  still  urgent  need  of  more  safeguards  to  navigation  all  along  the 
Alaskan  coast  and  congressional  appropriations  for  these  purposes 
should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
note  that  the  congressional  appropriations  for  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaskan  waters  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  are  less  than  they  are  for 
the  coast  of  Virginia  and  no  larger  than  were  made  for  some  small, 
single  ports. 

ALASKA'S  SCENIC  WONDERS. 

The  national  parks  of  the  United  States  are  yearly  attracting  more 
and  more  people,  because  people  are  learning  more  about  them  and 
transportation  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  tourists 
may  find  comfortable  stopping  places  while  imagining  they  are 
roughing  it  in  the  open.  And,  while  the  scenery  and  other  natural 
attractions  found  within  the  borders  of  these  great  parks  are  mag- 
nificent beyond  a  doubt,  Alaska  is  also  a  land  of  scenic  grandeur  and 
natural  wonders.  The  name  and  fame  of  its  mountain  ranges,  its 
lofty,  snow-clad  mountain  tops,  its  immense  glaciers,  beautiful  fiords 
and  bays,  its  lakes  and  rushing  rivers  combine  to  make  it  an  alluring 
land  for  the  traveler.  The  entire  coast  line  of  Alaska,  some  26,000 
miles  in  extent,  with  innumerable  islands  set  like  gems  in  the  waters 
which  lave  the  feet  of  the  mountain  ranges,  offers  attractions  to  the 
sight-seer  that  can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, as  Alaska  becomes  better  known,  it  is  receiving  additional  atten- 
tion from  the  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  from  many  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent.  This  travel  has  received  a  great  impetus 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  the  number  of  tourists 
who  have  visited  Alaska  during  the  present  summer  was  much 
greater  than  ever  before.  One  may  have  the  choice  of  several 
itineraries  when  visiting  the  Territory,  but  southeastern  Alaska  re- 
ceives by  far  the  greatest  attention  from  such  travel.    Increased  in- 
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terest,  however,  is  being  directed  toward  the  southwestern  section, 
whose  natural  scenery  and  general  attractiveness  receive  the  praise 
of  all  visitors.  Another  route  in  an  Alaskan  sight-seeing  tour  em- 
braces the  trip  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  thence  by  rail  to  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Territory,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon  River, 
and  down  the  Yukon  to  Fairbanks  on  the  Tanana  River,  and  thence 
to  Nome,  where  a  steamer  is  taken  whose  stopping  places  include 
Unalaska,  Seward,  Valdez,  and  Cordova  on  the  southwestern  coast. 

POPULATION. 

No  census  of  the  population  of  Alaska  has  been  taken  since  1910, 
and  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  does  not  include  the  Territory 
in  its  annual  estimates.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing  steadily,  except  perhaps  in  the  northwestern 
region,  and  in  the  interior,  although  evidence  is  not  lacking  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  influx  of  people  to  the  Tanana  Valley, 
due  to  railroad  construction  and  the  promise  of  better  facilities  of 
transportation.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the  richer  placer  areas  of 
the  Yukon  interior  and  tributary  regions,  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  of  population  until  attention  was  directed  to  its  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  and,  as  a  result,  there  are  now  a  considerable 
number  of  finely  developed  farms,  and  the  population  is  again  on 
the  upward  trend.  The  greatest  increases  in  population  have  been 
in  the  Pacific  coast  sections,  notably  in  southeastern  and  south- 
western, or  central  Alaska.  The  increase  in  the  former  section  has 
been  mainly  due  to  large  mine  development  and  consequent  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion.  To  the  same  causes  may  be  ascribed 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  central  region,  added  to  which  is 
railroad  construction  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  added  several  thousands  of  what  may  be  considered  perma- 
nent population,  besides  a  large  number  of  transient  laborers  engaged 
in  railroad  work,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  will,  no  doubt, 
remain  in  the  country  after  the  railroad  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted. New  towns  have  also  been  a  result  of  this  railroad  activity 
and  mining  development;  and  besides  many  farmers  have  located 
in  the  contiguous  country  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  population  of  Alaska,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census 
of  1910,  was  64,356,  of  which  25,331  was  returned  as  Indian.  In  this 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
44,000,  and  it  now  perhaps  totals  50,000 — an  increase  of  6,000  for  the 
year.  This  estimate  is  probably  conservative.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  estimate  the  number  of  natives  in  the  Territory.  It  is 
probable  that  the  native  population  is  decreasing  slowly,  except  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  where  sanitary  and  other  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  the  prolongation  of  native  life.  No  serious  epidemics 
among  the  natives  have  been  noted  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Alaska,  with  a  white  population  of  only  50,000,  after  nearly  fifty 
years  as  an  American  possession,  tells  a  story  of  itself.  Much  of 
the  Territory  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
including  Finland,  with  immeasurably  greater  natural  resources, 
and  yet  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  has  a  population  of  upward 
of  10,000,000.     And  Alaska  is  quite  capable  of  furnishing  homes  for 
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as  many  people,  and  probably  under  more  favorable  conditions  than 
can  be  found  in  many  countries  of  lower  latitude. 

It  is  essential  to  the  development  and  growih  of  the  Territory 
that  immigration  of  the  right  kind  should  be  encouraged.  A  perma- 
nent fisher-folk  is  needed.  The  coast  waters  and  streams  teem  with 
a  great  variety  of  fish,  but  few  species  of  which  are  utilized.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  many  streams  entering  tide  water  and  the  numerous 
bays  and  inlets  may  be  found  land  suitable  for  farming,  where  the 
fisherman  could  build  his  home  and  cultivate  a  crop  of  vegetables, 
all  and  more  than  would  be  needed  by  his  family;  when  not  engaged 
in  his  fisherman's  calling  he  could  cultivate  his  plot  of  land  or  turn 
his  hand  to  some  other  kind  of  employment  in  a  profitable  way. 
In  this  way  a  permanent  population  besides  that  actually  engaged 
in  mining  and  kindred  industries  would  be  really  attached  to  the 
soil. 

The  present  population  of  Alaska  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  highly  civilized  country.  The  people  are  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  and  efficient  to  a  satisfying  degree.  Illiteracy 
is  at  a  minimum.  Schools  for  white  children  are  found  in  all  the 
towns  and  hamlets  and  even  remote  mining  camps  can  justly  boast 
of  good  schools,  supported  as  well  as  the  funds  available  will  permit. 
AVhen  all  these  things  and  conditions  are  considered  Alaska  should 
attract  rather  than  repel  the  immigrant;  but  in  order  to  attract 
immigration  wide  publicity  of  its  advantages,  and  disadvantages  as 
well,  is  necessary — a  publicity  that  will  tell  the  exact  truth.  If  this 
can  be  done  no  fear  may  be  entertained  of  the  results  and  within  a 
very  few  years  Alaska  should  have  a  permanent  population  of  at 
least  100,000. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  ALASKA. 

Although  vegetables  of  various  kinds  were  grown  in  Alaska  during 
the  Russian  occupation  and  by  pioneer  miners,  both  on  the  coast  and 
elsewhere,  following  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  by  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  Alaska  had  agricultural  possibilities  was  scarcely 
credited  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  fact,  to  advance  the  theory 
that  Alaska  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  was  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation was  to  provoke  instant  and  wordy  criticism.  The  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  experiment  stations  at  different  points,  how- 
ever, has  helped  to  dispel  doubt  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  vision  and  faith  that  causes  the  desert  places  to  become 
fruitful,  and  such  faith,  coupled  with  work,  has  been  vindicated 
amply  and  to-day  there  are  many  fine  farms  in  different  sections  of 
the  Territory  where  potatoes  of  fine  quality  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  are  grown  to  perfection,  besides  annual 
crops  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  sometimes  wheat.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  during  the  past  two  years  even  has  been  large  and 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  the  Matanuska  and  Susitna 
Valleys,  in  the  Cook  Inlet  district  and  contiguous  thereto,  there  are 
400  farms,  all  of  which  show  more  or  less  evidence  of  cultivation. 
Some  of  these  have  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and  vegetable  gardens  is 
noted  in  many  other  sections  of  the  Territory,  including  the  Tanana 
Valley,  where  the  first  demonstrations  of  farming  on  quite  exten- 
sive scale  were  made  with  success. 
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From  data  supplied  by  the  Alaska  agricultural  stations  it  is 
learned  that  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  Territory  is 
located  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  the  Tanana  Valley,  the  Kuskokwim 
Valley,  the  Susitna  Valley,  and  the  Copper  River  Valley.  Another 
considerable  body  of  agricultural  land  lies  north  of  the  Tanana 
River,  between  that  river  and  Fortymile,  and  more  particularly 
along  the  south  fork  of  the  Fortymile  River ;  it  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  750,000  acres.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  productive  regions  of  Alaska  when  developed,  but  as  yet  it  has 
little  or  no  transportation  facilities.  The  west  half  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  has  also  a  considerable  area  of  agricultural  land;  but 
aside  from  this  there  is  comparatively  little  in  the  coast  region,  and 
what  land  there  is  that  can  be  readily  made  available  for  cultivation 
is  located  in  hundreds  of  little  valleys  at  the  heads  of  bays  and 
inlets  and  in  pockets  of  the  mountains.  It  does  not  form  large  areas, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  valleys  in  the  interior. 

Surveys  of  this  agricultural  land  have  been  begun,  but  until  they 
are  finished  there  will  be  no  accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  whole  Territory  there  are  about 
100,000  square  miles  which  can  be  made  available  for  tilling  and  for 
grazing  purposes. 

Alaska  is  a  mountainous  country  and  only  the  gentler  slopes  of 
the  hills  are  arable.  Practically  every  foot  of  soil  has  to  be  cleared 
before  it  can  be  put  under  cultivation.  In  the  coast  region,  as  far 
west  as  Cook  Inlet,  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  ordinarily 
such  timber  land  is  too  expensive  to  clear  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment. West  of  Cook  Inlet  there  is  comparatively  little  timber,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wealth  of  small  bushes  and  grass,  and 
this  region  will  therefore  be  chiefly  suited  to  stock  raising.  The 
interior  valleys  are  covered  with  timber  and  bushes,  but  of  a  much 
later  growth  than  found  in  the  coast  regions,  and  clearing  is  there- 
fore easier.  In  the  interior  the  principal  timber  is  the  black  spruce, 
cottonwood,  and,  on  the  hillsides,  birch,  the  spruce  very  largely 
predominating. 

The  soil  is  rich  only  in  places  where  the  land  has  been  built  up  by 
silt  deposits.  Taking  Alaska  soils  as  a  whole,  they  must  be  classed 
as  rather  poor  from  the  crop-producing  standpoint.  Geologically 
speaking,  Alaska  is  a  young  country.  The  ice  cap  which  at  one  time 
covered  the  continent  as  far  south  as  Ohio,  remained  in  these  north- 
ern latitudes  perhaps  thousands  of  years  after  it  had  disappeared 
from  the  southern  latitudes.  Remnants  of  this  ice  cap  still  remain 
in  the  glaciers  on  the  ice-covered  mountains  which  traverse  the 
Territory  in  various  mountain  chains.  That  portion  which  is  now 
free  from  ice,  including  the  agricultural  areas,  has  therefore  not  had 
time  to  develop  a  soil  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  States. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

According  to  data  furnished  for  this  report  by  Dr.  C.  C.  George- 
son,  agronomist  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  the  general  conditions,  as  to  location  of  stations  and  lines 
of  work  under  way  at  each,  are  unchanged  from  last  year,  new 
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conditions  being  a  severe  winter  over  all  the  Territory,  a  late  and 
cold  spring  in  all  sections,  and  consequent  late  seeding  of  crops. 
At  Rampart,  and  still  more  so  at  Fairbanks,  excessive  rains  pre- 
vented the  soil  from  drying  sufficiently  to  be  worked  for  early  seed- 
ing, except  land  naturally  well  drained. 

At  none  of  these  stations  was  there  any  damage  done  by  winter 
killing,  except  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat  at  Rampart  and  Fair- 
banks. Winter  rye  came  through  in  fine  condition.  The  alfalfas 
at  Rampart  station  survived  the  winter  in  spite  of  the  cold  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  good  seed  crop  from 
the  small  plats  of  hardy  alfalfa,  which  will  mean  much  to  the  future 
of  Alaska.  At  Rampart  the  grain  crops  had  begun  to  bloom  by  the 
1st  of  July,  and  cross-fertilization  for  the  production  of  new  va- 
rieties was  under  way. 

Some  pure-blood  Holstein  cattle  were  purchased  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  June  of  this  year  and  shipped  to  the  Kodiak  experi- 
ment station.  Some  of  them  will  be  used  in  making  reciprocal 
crosses  with  the  Galloways,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  milking 
breed  which  shall  have  the  hardiness  and  general  type  of  the  Gallo- 
way cow.  An  experiment  will  also  be  made  with  the  Holstein,  as 
a  purer  breed,  to  see  how  they  may  thrive  in  Alaska. 

At  the  Sitka  station  some  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit 
bushes  have  been  imported  and  planted.  The  plant-breeding  work 
has  been  continued  in  all  lines  the  same  as  last  year.  More  than 
1,500  new  seedling  hybrid  strawberries  have  been  raised  in  the 
propagating  house,  and  planted  in  the  open.  The  hybrid  straw- 
berries, created  from  crosses  with  wild,  native  strawberries  on  culti- 
vated varieties,  are  a  notable  success.  Owing  to  the  late,  cold  spring, 
strawberries  at  this  station  ripened  a  month  later  than  last  year. 

For  lack  of  funds,  nothing  was  done  toward  the  development  of 
an  experiment  station  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  further  than  the  selection  of  a  site.  Nor  Avas  there  any  clearing 
or  further  extension  of  work  at  the  stations  already  established,  for 
want  of  money  to  pay  for  it.  Neither  was  there  made  an  agricul- 
tural reconnoissance  of  the  Kuskokwim  Valley,  as  contemplated,  for 
the  same  reason.  It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  yak  from 
Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  cross  breeding  wTith  the 
domestic  cattle,  but  this  has  not  been  undertaken  because  of  the 
failure  to  secure  the  necessary  funds. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
in  all  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  throughout  the  Territory. 
Last  fall  the  Fairbanks  station  thrashed  out  more  than  1.200  bushels 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  matured  at  that  station,  and  this  spring  this 
grain  was  distributed  among  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fairbanks,  who  agreed  to  use  it  in  cooperative  experiments  with  the 
station.  In  like  manner  grain  grown  at  the  Fairbanks  station  was 
<li-i  ributed  in  small  quantities  among  some  farmers  of  the  Matanuska 
Valley.  Liberal  allotments  of  hardy  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  total- 
ing some  20  varieties,  were  distributed  from  the  Sitka  station  to  up- 
ward of  2,500  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  recipients 
are  expected  to  report  to  the  station  their  success  or  failure  in  rais- 
ing vegetables  and  flowers  from  these  seeds.  Among  the  seeds  thus 
distributed  were  2G0  pounds  of  Petrowski  turnip  seed,  raised  at  the 
Faii-banks  station.     The  Sitka  station  also  distributed  home-grown 
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nursery  stock,  consisting  chiefly  of  hardy  apples,  raspberries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries,  to  220  settlers  scattered  over  the  Territory,  for  pur- 
poses of  introduction  and  trial.  Nursery  stock  is  sent  out  only  on 
application. 

The  Sitka  station  is  located  on  Baranof  Island  and  is  the  Alaska 
headquarters.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural  work.  The 
Rampart  station  is  located  on  the  Yukon  River  and  is  devoted  to 
grain  breeding  and  to  the  growing  and  testing  for  crops,  particu- 
larly hardy  alfalfas.  The  Fairbanks  station  is  located  in  the  Tanana 
Valley,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Fairbanks,  where  a  model  farm  is 
conducted  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  Tanana 
Valley.  At  the  Kodiak  station  live  stock  is  bred,  including  cattle  and 
sheep. 

FISHERIES. 

A  matter  of  vital  economic  and  industrial  importance  to  Alaska  is 
the  conservation  of  its  fisheries,  and  especially  the  salmon  fisheries; 
and  this  phase  of  the  question  will  be  first  considered.  In  discussing 
it,  I  am  well  aware  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  depletion  of  salmon  is 
in  direct  variance  with  that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
and  which  has  shown  commendable  zeal,  particularly  in  its  scientific 
work.  In  a  statement  furnished  by  the  bureau  for  use  in  this  report, 
it  is  said : 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  stated  by  some  persons  that  the  fishing  re- 
sources of  Alaska  are  suffering  so  severely,  as  a  result  of  ruthless  commercial 
exploitation  that  the  day  is  close  at  hand  when  this  valuable  natural  resource 
will  almost  cease  to  exist.  Such  opinion  very  often  emanates  from  the  tourist 
who  passes  through  Alaska  and  may  stop  for  a  few  hours  at  two  or  three 
salmon  canneries  in  different  regions,  and,  upon  seeing  the  enormous  numbers 
of  fish  that  are  being  canned,  at  once  forms  the  opinion  that  the  waters  are 
being  fished  to  death.  He  fails  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  numbers  of  salmon 
and  other  food  fish  which  the  waters  are  capable  of  yielding  without  suffering 
depletion. 

The  real  fact  of  the  situation,  as  developed  by  those  in  authority  who  are 
competent  to  pass  upon  the  matter  is  that,  while  occasionally  there  may  be  a 
stream  or  a  section  that  is  not  so  richly  productive  of  salmon  or  other  fish  as 
formerly,  yet,  in  the  main,  the  waters  of  Alaska  are  not  yet  made  to  yield  their 
maximum  of  fishery  products  without  being  depleted. 

The  prime  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  is  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  their  protection,  as  administered  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  service  is  also  charged  with  the 
handling  of  problems,  both  scientific  and  economic,  regarding  the  fishery.  The 
lack  of  funds  and  appropriate  vessels  has  embarrassed  these  supervisory  func- 
tions, but  it  is  hoped  that  congressional  aid  will  be  forthcoming  very  soon, 
which  will  enable  a  more  comprehensive  covering  of  the  field.  As  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  along  this  line,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  just  appropriated  funds  for  two  additional  patrol  vessels. 

The  sincerity  of  the  bureau's  attitude  can  not  be  questioned ;  neither 
can  its  scientific  knowledge  of  fisheries,  but  the  depletion  of  fish  is  a 
matter  that  is  not  strictly  confined  to  scientific  determination  or  in- 
complete observation.  Certainly  the  question  has  a  practical  side  and 
also  an  economic  one.  The  statements  of  fishermen  and  some  cannery 
operators,  whose  actual  observations  of  fishery'  conditions  in  Alaska 
extend  over  a  period  of  many  years,  as  to  the  depletion  of  salmon, 
challenge  the  bureau's  point  of  view,  and  this  view  is  also  strengthened 
by  the  results  of  observation  and  experience  of  at  least  one  of  the 
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fishery  inspectors  who  has  been  stationed  in  Alaska  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  who  has  had  first-hand  opportunity  for  such  observation. 
The  opposite  view  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  may  be  summed 
us  as  follows : 

Salmon  fisheries  in  Alaska,  especially  those  of  the  southeastern 
section,  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and  probably  a  great  deal  more 
rapidly  than  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  realizes.  The  few  statistics 
available  to  the  bureau  can  not  show  this  growing  scarcity  of  the 
salmon,  and,  in  fact,  may  even  be  misleading  to  the  extent  of  giving 
the  impression  of  an  increase.  It  is  true  that  the  statistics  of  the 
packs  for  a  number  of  years  past  show,  as  a  rule,  an  increase  in  the 
annual  production  of  canned  salmon,  but,  as  against  this  condition, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  canneries,  together  with  longer  seasons  of  constant 
operation,  and  an  increased  amount  of  fishing  gear  operating.  There 
has  also  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  traps,  both  in 
actual  numbers  and  in  varieties  of  positions,  coupled  with  increased 
efficiency  in  traps  as  developed  by  years  of  experience  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  courses  of  the  fish,  and  corresponding  correction  in  posi- 
tions and  shapes  of  traps.  An  increased  number  of  seines  of  large 
size  and  efficiency,  both  of  design  and  skill  in  handling,  is  to  be  noted, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gill  nets,  a  greater  variety  of 
places  in  which  they  are  used,  longer  hours  of  use  of  these  nets  daily, 
often  24  hours,  with  longer  seasons  in  which  to  use  them.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  miscellaneous  kinds  of  gear  and  methods  of 
obtaining  salmon,  such  as  hooking,  dipping,  fish  wheels,  etc. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  researches  have  enormously  in- 
creased the  number  and  variety  of  fishing  places.  Formerly  the 
canneries  fished  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  streams  with 
traps,  within  a  short  distance  of  their  stations.  It  is  safe  to  say  (at 
least  of  southeastern  Alaska)  that  there  is  not  now  a  stream  that 
salmon  ascend  that  is  not  being  fished  to  some  extent,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  few  streams  that  empty  directly  into  the  breakers, 
and  in  many  cases  even  these  are  fished.  Formerly  the  streams  of 
southeastern  Alaska  were  rarely  fished  by  more  than  two  or  three 
seines  to  the  stream ;  but  now  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  a  stream  of 
any  importance  whatsoever  has  less  than  four  or  five  crews  operating 
at  its  mouth  and  not  infrequently  there  are  as  many  as  25  or  30 
crews  on  the  same  stream.  There  are  now  but  few,  if  any,  canneries 
that  obtain  all  their  salmon  within  a  100-mile  radius;  a  great  many 
of  them  regularly  carry  a  large  percentage  of  their  fish  150  miles 
and  some  even  go  much  farther  for  their  fish.  This  statement  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  a  cannery  at  Petersburg  this  year 
fished  as  far  westward  as  Yakutat,  a  distance  of  413  miles.  Growing 
out  of  these  conditions  comes  the  great  increase  in  travel  or  mileage 
to  obtain  the  same  number,  plus  the  slight  increase.  Almost  every 
cannery  has  now  several  times  more  and,  in  many  cases  better,  boats 
operating  than  in  previous  years.  These  boats  are  mainly  gas- 
propelled  and  can  be  operated  at  less  expense  than  were  the  earlier 
steamers  that  had  a  snorter  cruising  radius  and  were  required  to 
carry  more  men  as  crew  for  the  same  hours  than  the  gas  boats  of 
to-day.  In  this  respect  operating  expenses  to  procure  the  fish  have 
not   increased   to   a  prohibitive   extent  in   the   capture   of   salmon. 
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Added  to  all  this  is  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  salmon ;  the  vast  increase  and  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  experience  by  cannery  men  and  fishermen  which 
adds  to  their  efficiency ;  and,  in  short,  every  step  in  the  development 
of  Alaska  has  had  its  effect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  increase 
the  production  of  canned  salmon. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  statistics  showing  the  truth  of  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  statements,  but  in  others  equally  true  there  is 
no  data  to  be  had.  In  the  end  the  statistics  will  undoubtedly  show 
the  maximum  capacity  of  production  of  salmon  in  Alaska,  but  it  is 
feared  that  ere  this  is  shown  the  supply  will  have  become  so  badly 
depleted  that  the  industry  will  have  been  ruined  years  before  even 
the  most  drastic  measures  can  recoup  the  losses  and  bring  back  the 
maximum  production  if,  in  fact,  it  can  ever  be  accomplished.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  even  now  of  the  serious  depletion  of  the  salmon. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  practically  all  those  residents 
of  Alaska  (at  least  the  southeastern  portion)  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  attention,  and  similar  reports  come  from  central  and 
western  Alaska.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  one  final  test  of  observing 
the  number  of  fish  in  a  stream  after  the  run  is  over  and  fishing 
operations  have  ceased.  All  those  who  have  observed  the  conditions 
for  a  series  of  years  report  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
fish  in  the  streams  year  after  year  and  an  especially  noticeable  scar- 
city the  past  four  or  five  years.  This  latter  condition  is  certainly 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  intensive  fishing  during  that  period;  and 
many  people  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  for  observation, 
from  the  most  illiterate  native  to  the  trained  fishing  expert  and 
scholarly  observer,  bear  testimony  to  the  general  truth  of  the  state- 
ments herein  set  forth.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  streams 
of  southeastern  Alaska  the  eggs  taken  up  by  the  females  do  not 
exceed  ten  times  the  number  of  fish  reported  to  have  been  annually 
taken  from  those  streams  in  recent  years.  Therefore,  with  salmon 
showing  serious  depletion,  it  can  only  be  surmised  what  will  be  the 
result  of  the  present  exploitation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  if  it  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

AN  IMPORTANT   RESOURCE. 

In  proportion  to  their  importance,  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  prob- 
ably less  known  to  the  world  at  large  than  any  other  resource  of  the 
Territory.  As  a  general  rule,  Alaska  is  looked  upon  as  a  producer 
mainly  of  mineral  wealth,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  aggregate 
yield  of  gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals  takes  the  leading  place,  the 
product  of  the  fisheries  is  a  close  second.  The  fisheries  of  the  Terri- 
tory were  developed  long  before  there  was  any  exploiting  of  the 
mineral  resources,  except,  possibly,  in  the  most  desultory  manner. 
It  was  probably  the  search  for  aquatic  furs  which  chiefly  inspired 
all  the  early  voyages  of  the  Russian  explorers  to  Alaskan  waters, 
and  before  Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867  there  had  been  great  devel- 
opment in  the  fishery  resources,  notably  of  aquatic  animals,  chiefly 
fur  seals  and  sea  otters.  There  had  also  been  some  utilization  of 
fishes.  The  first  activity  along  the  latter  line,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  was  the  development  of  the  cod  fishery  by  vessels 
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sailing  from  San  Francisco.  This  industry  was  inaugurated  some 
time  before  Alaska  ceased  to  be  a  Russian  colony. 

Although  Alaska's  prominence  as  a  producer  of  fishery  wealth 
lies  chiefly  in  the  great  yield  of  salmon,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  other  valuable  food  fishes  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  halibut,  cod,  and  herring,  the  utilization  of 
which  has  developed  an  extensive  industry,  while  there  are  other 
species  of  fish  that  have  not  been  utilized  as  yet  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  such  as  trout,  grayling,  whitefish,  rockfish,  eulachon,  and 
others.  There  are  several  species  of  trout  found  in  abundance, 
which  makes  Alaska  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  angler.  Another 
feature  of  the  commercial  fishery  is  the  whaling  industry;  crabs, 
clams,  and  mussels  are  found  in  many  places  in  Alaska,  although  at 
the  present  they  have  not  been  utilized  to  any  great  extent  in  a  com- 
mercial way.  Plants  for  the  canning  of  clams  have,  however,  been 
recently  established  in  central  Alaska. 

The  natives  of  Alaska,  particularly  in  some  sections,  are  dependent 
very  largely  upon  the  fishery  resources  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their 
livelihood.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  fish  and  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts which  they  take  from  the  water  for  their  own  immediate  con- 
sumption, but  takes  into  account  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
natives  are  given  employment  in  the  industry,  the  absence  of  which 
would  mean  but  little  work  for  them.  It  is  significant  of  mention 
that  in  1915  5,000  natives  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 
Of  this  number  two-thirds  were  employed  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
This  is  a  gain  over  1914,  when  the  number  of  natives  credited  to  the 
industry  was  4,184.  This  increase  in  the  supply  of  local  labor  is 
gratifying,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  may  come  when  Alaska 
may  be  able  to  furnish  all  of  the  labor  required  in  the  fishery  indus- 
try, instead  of  less  than  one-fourth,  as  at  present. 

SALMON  HATCHERIES. 

To  assist  in  the  maintenanacc  of  a  supply  of  salmon,  seven  hatch- 
eries are  operated  in  Alaska,  two  by  the  Government,  and  five 
through  private  enterprise.  A  rebate  of  40  cents  per  1,000  fry  re- 
leased is  allowed  the  operators  of  private  hatcheries.  These  rebates 
have  been  upon  the  license  tax  on  the  pack  of  salmon.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  to  Congress  to  repeal  this  rebating, 
and  the  recommendation  is  here  renewed  that  legislation  be  enacted 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  which  will  do  aAvay  with  the 
present  practice.  The  private  hatcheries  should  be  taken  over  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  amount  of  rebates  due 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  for  the  release  of  79,019,500 
red  salmon  fry  by  the  five  private  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska, 
was  $31,847.  The  total  number  of  young  red,  or  sockeye,  salmon 
liberated  in  the  season  of  1915,  was  121,784,330.  The  collections  of 
red  salmon  eggs  in  the  fall  of  1915  totaled  173,499,100;  also  there 
were  16,970,000  humpback  salmon  eggs  collected.  Fish  cultural 
operations  were  on  a  more  extensive  scale  this  year  than  in  the  pre 
vious  season,  there  being  a  substantial  gain  in  the  number  of  red 
salmon  eggs  obtained. 
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NUMBER   OF  PERSONS   EMPLOYED. 

According  to  the  statistics  for  1915,  a  total  of  22,462  persons  were 
engaged  in  ail  branches  of  the  fishery  industry  in  Alaska.  Of  this 
number  11,289  were  whites,  5,000  natives,  1,631  Japanese,  2,190 
Chinese,  and  2,352  miscellaneous,  which  includes  Filipinos,  Mexi- 
cans, negroes,  and  other.  There  was  a  gain  of  1,262  persons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  grand  total  for  1914. 

THE  MONEY  INVESTED. 

The  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1915,  amounted  to 
$37,316,560,  an  increase  of  $277,928  over  1914.  More  than  $31,000,000 
of  the  investment  in  1915  was  credited  to  the  salmon  industry.  Of 
the  total  investment  more  than  $16,000,000  was  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  upward  of  $6,000,000  in  central  Alaska,  and  in  excess  of 
$14,000,000  in  western  Alaska. 

VALUE   OF   THE   PRODUCTS. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1915,  exclusive  of  aquatic 
furs,  were  valued  at  $20,999,343,  or  a  decrease  of  $243,632  from  1914. 
The  quantity  produced  in  1915  was  greater,  but  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  value  because  of  the  lower  price  commanded  by  certain  grades 
of  canned  salmon.  Next  to  1914,  the  supply  of  this  year's  product 
was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  Alaska.  A  summary  of  the  product 
shows  that  there  were  produced  4,500,293  cases  of  salmon,  valued 
at  $18,653,015;  15,717,789  pounds  of  halibut,  valued  at  $802,011; 
2,224,800  pounds  of  mild  cured  salmon,  valued  at  $191,523;  14,195,775 
pounds  of  cod,  valued  at  $390,199 ;  13,293  barrels  of  pickled  salmon, 
valued  at  $148,640;  7,194,610  pounds  of  herring,  valued  at  $114,099; 
130,028  gallons  of  herring  oil,  valued  at  $26,005;  1,238,000  pounds 
of  herring  fertilizer,  valued  at  $15,475 ;  876,500  gallons  of  whale  oil, 
valued  at  $295,000;  101,800  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $38,000; 
2,990,000  pounds  of  whale  fertilizer,  valued  at  $48,750;  2,416,603 
pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  valued  at  $192,268;  720,791  pounds  of  frozen 
salmon,  valued  at  $27,276:  45,625  pounds  of  d^-salted,  dried  and 
smoked  salmon,  valued  at  $1,423;  41,975  pounds  of  trout,  valued  at 
$3,420;  142.550  pounds  of  black  cod,  valued  at  $3,971;  30  barrels  of 
Attn  mackerel,  valued  at  $300;  14,395  pounds  of  crabs,  valued  at 
$713;  1,562,000  pounds  of  bv-products  fertilizer  and  meal,  valued 
at  $26,028;  47,976  gallons  of  by-products  oil,  valued  at  $14,227;  and 
100,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fresh  fish,  valued  at  $7,000. 

THE   SALMON  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  important  fishery  of  Alaska  is  the  salmon  industry. 
There  are  five  species  of  salmon  which  are  taken  in  abundance  from 
the  waters  of  Alaska.  In  the  order  of  their  present  commercial 
importance,  these  are:  Red  or  sockeye,  humpback  or  pink,  chum 
or  keta,  king  or  spring,  and  cohoe  or  silver  salmon.  All  these  species 
are  widely  distributed,  although  it  is  chiefly  in  western  Alaska 
that  the  red  salmon  are  taken,  while  in  southeastern  Alaska  the 
fishery  is  devoted  more  largely  to  the  utilization  of  the  humpback 
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and  chum  salmon.  In  southeastern  Alaska  also  there  is  a  more 
important  development  of  the  king  salmon  industry;  this  species 
being  taken  in  considerable  number  by  hook  and  line,  although  sal- 
mon are  also  taken  freely  in  the  same  manner. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  industry  is  the  canning  of  sal- 
mon, which  line  of  endeavor  had  its  inception  in  Alaska  in  18T8, 
and  has  developed  until,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  there  were  85  can- 
neries in  operation,  an  increase  of  4  over  1914.  Of  these  canneries, 
45  were  in  southeastern  Alaska,  17  in  central,  and  23  in  western 
Alaska.  The  total  investment  in  the  canning  industry  in  1915  was 
$31,282,325,  or  a  gain  of  $451,890  over  1914.  This  increase  was 
chiefly  in  central  and  western  Alaska.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  canning  operations  in  1915  was  17,741,  as  against  16,307 
the  previous  year.  The  pack  of  canned  salmon  in  1915  Avas  4,500,293 
cases,  being  equivalent  to  48  1 -pound  cans  to  the  case,  valued  at 
$18,653,015.  This  is  an  increase  of  443,640  cases  over  1914,  but  a 
decrease  of  $267,574  in  value.  This  is  the  largest  pack  of  salmon 
ever  recorded  for  Alaska,  the  previous  record  being  that  of  1914, 
but  the  total  value  declined  in  1915  because  of  a  greatly  increased 
pack  of  some  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  pack  of  the  more  valuable  red  salmon.  Nevertheless  the  quan- 
tity of  red  salmon  packed  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  below  normal. 
The  most  important  feature  of  canning  operations  in  1915  was  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  humpback  salmon  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  there  been 
such  a  large  pack  of  this  species.  On  account  of  the  heavy  run  of 
humpbacks  a  number  of  canneries  closed  considerably  earlier  than 
usual,  the  result  being  that  there  was  a  lessened  pack  of  chums  and 
cohoes,  which  species  are  generally  packed  in  quantities  later  in  the 
season. 

In  respect  to  the  principal  forms  of  gear  employed  in  the  salmon 
industry  in  Alaska  in  1915,  it  is  recorded  that  284  traps,  or  pound 
nets,  were  operated,  or  an  increase  of  32  over  1914.  The  total  num- 
ber of  purse  and  haul  seines  operated  in  the  salmon  industry  in  1915 
was  361,  as  against  336  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  catch  of 
salmon  in  Alaska  in  1915,  42  per  cent  were  taken  in  traps,  29  per 
cent  by  seines,  27  per  cent  by  gill  nets,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  by 
lines  and  dip  nets.  In  the  previous  year  the  trap  catch  was  31  per 
cent,  the  seine  catch  27  per  cent,  the  gill-net  catch  41  per  cent,  and  the 
percentage  by  lines  and  dip  nets  substantially  the  same.  Thus  there 
was  a  decrease  of  about  14  per  cent  in  the  catch  by  gill  nets,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  take  in  the  Bering  Sea  district, 
where  gill  nets  are  used  chiefly.  There  was  a  proportionate  increase 
of  about  11  per  cent  caught  by  traps  and  upward  of  2  per  cent  taken 
by  seines.  The  total  catch  of  salmon  of  all  species  in  Alaska  in 
L915,  was  63,537,244,  a  gain  of  8,921,329  over  1914. 

HOW    SALMON    ARE   UTILIZED. 

There  are  several  methods  other  than  the  canning  process  whereby 
salmon  are  utilized  commercially  in  Alaska,  and  chief  among  these 
is  the  mild-cure  industry,  which,  under  normal  conditions,  absorbs 
the  greater  part  of  the  catch  of  king  salmon  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
The  market  for  mild-cured  salmon  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  in 
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Europe,  but,  since  the  war  began,  the  demand  for  this  product  has 
fallen  off  greatly.  The  market,  however,  in  the  United  States  is 
now  developing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  assume  much  more 
extensive  proportions.  The  mild-cure  industry  in  Alaska  in  1915 
shows  an  appreciable  decrease.  The  investment  declined  from 
$777,564  in  1914  to  $487,359  in  1915.  The  number  of  plants  operated 
decreased  from  17  in  1914  to  15  in  1915,  and  there  was  likewise  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged,  the  total 
being  2,161  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1,725  in  1915.  The  product 
in  1915  was  2,781  tierces,  valued  at  $191,523,  a  decrease  of  1,310  tierces 
and  $108,529  in  value,  as  compared  with  1914.  As  soon  as  the 
European  markets  are  reopened,  it  is  likely  that  this  industry  will 
resume  its  former  proportions.  The  salting  or  pickling  of  salmon 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  mild-curing  operations.  The  pickled 
salmon  industry  for  1915  shows  a  marked  decline  over  that  of  the 
previous  year,  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
smaller  run  of  reds  in  the  Bering  Sea  district,  where  most  of  the 
salmon  are  pickled.  Market  conditions  the  previous  year  had  also 
discounted  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  total  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  was  $336,612  in  1915;  employment  was  given 
to  329  persons,  and  the  product  totaled  13,293  barrels  of  pickled 
salmon,  valued  at  $148,640.  The  product  in  1914  was  26,362  barrels, 
valued  at  $252,662. 

Other  less  important  features  of  the  salmon  industry  included 
the  freezing  of  salmon  and  the  shipments  of  salmon  from  Alaska 
in  a  fresh  condition.  A  total  of  720,791  pounds  of  salmon,  valued 
at  $27,276,  was  frozen  in  1915,  while  shipments  of  fresh  salmon  to 
Puget  Sound  in  1915  aggregated  2,216,603  pounds,  valued  at  $172,268. 
Both  of  these  lines  of  endeavor  are  centered  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  show  a  marked  increase  over  1914.  Salmon  are  marketed  locally 
in  Alaska  and  are  dry-salted,  dried  and  smoked.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive use  of  dried  salmon  for  dog  feed,  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the 
Territory. 

The  figures  for  the  season  of  1916  have  not  as  yet  been  compiled, 
but  preliminary  returns  indicate  that  the  fishery  products  will  be 
considerably  less  than  in  1915. 

HALIBUT. 

The  halibut  fishery  of  Alaska  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
salmon  industry.  In  the  earlier  history  of  halibut  fishing  the  best- 
known  grounds  were  chiefly  south  of  Alaska,  but,  in  recent  years, 
the  most  productive  banks  are  being  developed  off  the  Alaska  coast. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  halibut  consumed  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  quantity  about  half  is  taken 
from  the  Alaskan  banks.  This  fact  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  for 
the  person  who  partakes  of  this  delicious  food-fish  in  some  eastern 
city.  From  the  time  the  fish  are  caught  until  they  arrive  at  the 
eastern  distributing  centers,  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities, 
the  method  of  handling  halibut  insures  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
product.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  fish  are  shipped  in  ice, 
and  at  other  times  they  are  frozen.  But,  in  either  event,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  first  class  in  every  respect  until  they  reach  eastern 
markets. 
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The  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  through  to  its 
Pacific  coast  terminal,  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  only  about 
90  miles  from  Ketchikan,  has  caused  considerable  concern  as  to 
whether  Alaskan  towns  will  continue  to  be  the  center  of  the  halibut 
industry  in  the  north.  Until  the  spring  of  1915,  Ketchikan  and  other 
Alaskan  towns  were  regarded  as  the  center  of  the  Alaska  halibut  in- 
dustry in  northern  waters,  but  Prince  Rupert  is  now  taking  a  lead- 
ing position  in  this  field.  In  March,  1915,  the  Canadian  Government 
promulgated  certain  orders  in  council  granting  concessions  and  offer- 
ing inducements  to  American  fishermen  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
Prince  Rupert.  The  result  has  been  that  a  good  share  of  the  business 
enjoyed  previously  by  Alaska  has  gone  to  Prince  Rupert,  and,  unless 
effective  legislative  action  is  taken  by  Congress  at  an  early  date  to 
improve  the  situation,  Alaska  will  suffer  a  severe  loss  of  trade.  It  is 
not  only  the  loss  in  the  way  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  vessels  and 
all  that  incidental  business  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  fish- 
eries, but,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  substantial  citi- 
zens of  Alaska,  who  will  make  their  homes  at  Prince  Rupert.  As  a 
means  of  improving  the  situation,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
in  May,  191G,  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  90  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  fresh  or  frozen 
halibut,  or  salmon  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  or  its  tributary  waters,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  through  any  foreign  country  except  when 
the  same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port. 

Opportunity  is  here  taken  to  strongly  indorse  this  measure  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  thought  that 
that  will  accomplish  the  object  of  retaining  the  halibut  industry  in 
American  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  work  a  serious  hardship  upon  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  as  would  at  first  be 
apparent,  for  there  will  be  as  much  eastbound  traffic  through  Prince 
Rupert  after  this  measure  becomes  operative  as  there  is  under  present 
conditions. 

According  to  statistics,  the  investment  in  the  halibut  industry  in 
1915  amounted  to  $2,842,800,  while  in  1914,  it  was  $2,744,055.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  1915  was  1,455,  while  in  1914  there 
were  1,406.  The  product  credited  to  Alaska  in  1915  totaled  15,417,789 
pounds,  valued  at  $781,011,  as  compared  with  14,807,797  pounds, 
valued  at  $762,757  in  1914.  This  product  does  not  include  certain 
catches  made  in  extraterritorial  waters  of  Alaska,  landed  by  the  fish- 
ing vessels  at  Puget  Sound  and  Canadian  ports. 

COD  FISHERY. 

The  cod  industry  of  Alaska  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  central  and 
western  sections,  the  fishery  centering  in  the  vicinity  of  Shumagin 
Islands.  Operations  are  conducted  both  from  shore  stations  andby 
means  of  vessels  which  remain  on  the  banks.  In  each  instance  the 
fish  are  caught  by  hook  and  line,  by  dory  fishermen.  In  the  case  of 
the  fishing  vessels,  they  outfit  early  'in  the  spring,  proceeding  north  to 
the  banks,  in  the  Shumagin  Islands  region,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Bering  Sea,  remaining  on  the  ground  usually  for  several 
months  until  a  full  fare  is  obtained,  when  they  return  to  their  home 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 26 
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port.  The  fish  are  salted  down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  At  the  shore 
stations  the  supply  of  fish  is  obtained  by  dory  fishermen  operating 
directly  from  the  stations,  and  the  product  is  likewise  preserved  by 
salting.  Transporting  vessels  are  used  to  carry  the  shore  station 
catch  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  product  of  the  Alaska  cod 
fishery  is  regarded,  in  every  way,  as  the  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlantic 
cod  fishery.  All  told,  23  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  Alaska  cod  fish- 
ery in  1915.  Of  these  three  were  used  for  transporting  the  catch  to 
the  eight  shore  stations,  which  were  operated  in  the  Shumagin 
Islands  region. 

The  total  investment  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1915  was  $570,990,  as 
compared  with  $623,921  in  1914.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  occurred,  however,  in  1915,  747  being  employed  in 
that  year,  as  against  677  in  1914.  The  total  product  of  the  fishery 
in  1915  was  14,195,775  pounds,  valued  at  $390,199.  This  shows  a 
decrease  from  1914,  when  the  product  aggregated  15,045,378  pounds, 
valued  at  $438,208. 

HERRING  FISHERY. 

Of  the  fishes  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  herring  are  among  the  most 
abundant  in  numbers,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  utilized  com- 
mercially to  anything  like  the  extent  their  abundance  warrants. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  use  of  pickled  herring  for  food.  The 
Alaska  herring  are  the  equal  to  the  herring  of  northern  Europe,  but 
the  market  has  not  been  developed  fully.  In  1915  a  new  company 
established  itself  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
impetus  thereby  given  the  industry  will  continue  to  make  itself  felt 
through  seasons  to  come.  Herring  are  utilized  extensively  as  bait 
in  the  halibut  industry.  In  fact,  the  success  of  the  halibut  industry 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  ease  with  which  herring  may  be 
obtained  for  this  purpose.  Occasionally  complaints  are  heard,  chiefly 
from  halibut  fishermen,  that  the  supply  of  herring  is  growing  less, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  while  there  may  be  occa- 
sional shortages  locally,  there  has  always  been  a  return  of  enormous 
schools  of  herring.  Still  another  way  in  which  the  herring  has  been 
utilized  in  Alaska  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer. 
Much  has  been  said  against  this  practice  and  steps  are  under  way  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  felt  that  a  valuable  food  fish  like  the  herring 
should  not  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  A  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress,  to  revise  the  fish  laws  of  Alaska,  has  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice. 

The  herring  fishery  in  1915  shoAvs  an  increase  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  total  investment  in  1915  was  $211,640,  while  in 
1914  it  was  $203,045.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  1915  was 
158,  as  compared  with  144  in  1914.  The  value  of  the  products  in  1915 
was  $155,579,  while  in  1914  it  was  $123,217. 

WHALE  FISHERY. 

Whaling  operations  in  Alaska  in  1915  were  conducted  at  two  shore 
stations,  one  at  Port  Armstrong,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  the 
other  at  Akutan,  in  western  Alaska.  The  operation  of  shore  stations 
in  the  whaling  fishery  represents  the  modern  method  of  conducting 
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this  industry,  in  contrast  with  the  old-time  method  of  carrying  on 
whaling  operations  exclusively  on  vessels  at  sea.  In  connection  with 
the  shore  stations,  small  steamers  are  used,  each  vessel  having  a 
muzzle-loading  gun  mounted  at  its  bow,  which  discharges  an  ex- 
plosive bomb  into  the  whale.  After  the  whale  has  been  dispatched 
in  this  manner,  it  is  pumped  up  with  air  and  towed  to  the  station, 
where  every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized.  One  kind  of  oil  is  made 
from  the  blubber,  another  from  the  flesh,  and  still  another,  the  third, 
comes  from  the  bones.  Two  grades  of  fertilizer  are  made,  one  from 
the  flesh,  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  and  another  from  the  bones, 
after  the  removal  of  the  oil.  In  the  old  time,  deep-sea  whale  fishing, 
only  the  blubber  and  the  baleen,  or  whalebone  of  commerce,  was 
utilized.  Thus,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  modern  method 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old-time  wasteful  practice.  At  the 
two  stations  operated  in  Alaska  in  1915,  five  steamers  were  used  in 
killing  whales.  A  total  of  470  whales  were  taken.  Of  this  number, 
239  were  finbacks,  153  humpbacks,  53  sulphur-bottoms,  and  25  speilns. 
In  1914  the  total  catch  of  whales  in  Alaskan  waters  was  482. 

The  total  investment  in  the  shore  whaling  industry  in  Alaska  in 
1915  was  $1,453,850,  as  compared  with  $1,456,649  in  1914,  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1915  was  204,  as  compared  with  225 
in  1914.  A  substantial  gain  is  shown,  however,  in  the  value  of  the 
products  in  1915,  which  amounted  to  $381,750,  as  against  $291,099 
in  1914.  There  were  no  vessels  engaged  in  the  offshore  industry  in 
Alaskan  waters  in  1915. 

FUR=SEAL  SERVICE. 

In  the  calendar  year  1915  the  killing  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  was  limited  to  the  number  necessary  for  use  for  food  pur- 
poses of  the  native  inhabitants.  In  the  calendar  year  1915  there  were 
killed  for  this  purpose  a  total  of  3,947,  of  which  2,666  were  taken  at 
St.  Paul  Island  and  1,281  at  St.  George  Island  (reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  seals  killed  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1916  are  not  yet 
at  hand). 

The  1915  shipment  of  fur-seal  skins  and  fox  skins  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  was  made  in  September.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
3,000  sealskins,  253  blue-fox  skins,  and  40  white-fox  skins.  The  fox 
skins,  together  with  256  blue-fox  skins  and  the  25  white-fox  skins 
shipped  in  1914,  were  sold  at  public  auction  in  St.  Louis  on  October 
21,  1915.  The  results  of  the  sale  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  exceeded  $56,000.  Four  lots,  consi<tin£r  of  four 
blue-fox  skins  each,  brought  $1,092,  $1,020,  $1,012,  and  $1,000,  re- 
spectively. Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  fur  market  it  was  deemed 
best  to  defer  the  sale  of  the  sealskins.  In  1915  arrangements  were 
completed  whereby  there  Avas  brought  to  this  country  the  business 
of  dressing  and  dyeing  sealskins.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  whereby  the  Government  sealskins^  will 
be  dressed  and  dyed  before  being  offered  for  sale.  It  is  believed  that 
this  arrangement  will  enhance  the  sale  value  of  the  skins  to  an  extent 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  expense  involved. 
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The  policy  of  taking  an  annual  census  of  the  fur-seal  herd  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  was  continued  in  1915.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results  obtained  from  the  censuses  of  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 
respectively : 

Census  of  fur-seal  herd. 


Classes  of  seals. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1,358 

1,403 

1,559 

81,984 

92,269 

93,250 

113 

105 

172 

199 

259 

1,658 

100 

2,000 

9,939 

2,000 

10, 000 

13,880 

11,000 

15, 000 

17, 422 

13, 000 

20,000 

23,068 

11,000 

15,000 

17,422 

13,000 

20,000 

23, 067 

81,984 

92, 269 

93, 250 

215, 738 

268, 305 

294,687 

1915 


Breeding  bulls 

Breeding  cows 

Idle  bulls 

Young  bulls,  chiefly  5-year-olds 

4-year-old  bachelors 

3-year-old  bachelors 

2-year-old  bachelors 

Yearling  bachelors 

2-year-old  cows 

Yearling  cows 

Pups 

Total 


2,151 

103, 527 

673 

11,271 

15,848 
18,282 
23,990 
30,307 
23,990 
30,306 
103, 527 

363,872 


MINOR  FUR=BEARING  ANIMALS. 


Field  work  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  minor  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska  was 
carried  on  consistently  throughout  the  year.  Efforts  were  made  to 
cover  the  Territory  as  effectively  as  possible  with  the  small  force  of 
employees  available.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
martens,  it  was  thought  best  to  afford  these  animals  protection  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  regulations  were  accordingly  revised  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  martens  in  Alaska  until  November  15, 
1921. 

Fox  farming  continues  to  receive  considerable  attention,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  become  a  permanently  established  business  in 
Alaska.  There  are  fox  farms  in  southeastern  Alaska,  on  the  islands 
in  the  Kodiak-Afognak  region,  on  the  islands  to  the  westward,  along 
the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers,  and  in  the  Copper  Center  region. 
Some  people  have  gone  into  the  business  with  sufficient  capital  and 
knowledge  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  proper  way,  while  others 
have  begun  operations  under  conditions  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  failure. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  requires  that  all  shipments  of  furs 
from  Alaska  must  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  shipments  of  furs  from  Alaska  is  made  by  mail, 
and  the  only  records  to  be  had  of  these  shipments  are  those  secured 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  following  table  shows  the  furs 
snipped  from  Alaska  during  the  period  from  November  16,  1914,  to 
November  15,  1915.  The  table  does  not  include  shipments  of  fur 
seal  and  fox  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  quantity  of  furs 
reported  as  shipped  otherwise  than  by  mail  were  checked  with  the 
records  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Juneau. 
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Kind. 

Number 
of  pelts. 

Average 
value. 

Total 
value. 

Bear: 

Black  .               

739 
20 
3 

20 

70 

3,538 

8 

382 

1, 300 

11, 770 

187 

5,967 

51 

9,374 

3,028 

23, 073 

32, 933 

980 

167 

51 

119 

$7.50 
7.50 
50.00 
20.00 
10.00 
.60 

400.00 

50.00 

12.00 

8.00 

150. 00 

13.00 

.10 

8.00 

6.00 

2.00 

.15 

8.00 

.05 

4.00 

7.00 

$5,542.50 
150. 00 

150. 00 

400.00 

700. 00 

2, 122. 80 

Fox: 

Black                              

3,  200.  00 
19, 100.  00 

Blue                                          

Cross                                     

16, 320.  00 

Re' i                                   

94, 160. 00 

28, 050. 00 

White                     

77,571.00 
5.10 

74,922.00 

18, 168.  00 

Mink                                                       

46, 146. 00 

4, 939.  95 

7, 840. 00 

8.35 

Wolf                             

204. 00 

833.00 



400, 532. 70 

1  Confiscated  pelts. 
LEASING  ISLANDS   FOE,  FUR  FARMING. 

No  additional  islands  were  leased  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  use  for  the  propagation  of  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  the  fiscal  year  1916.  The  islands  which  were  leased  in  the  calendar 
year  1914  for  periods  of  five  years  each  are  as  follows: 

Islands : 

Carlson Moose  Bay  Fur  &  Trading  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Middleton Joseph  Ibach,  Valdez,  Alaska,  vice  Tim  Marcum. 

Simeonof J.  C.  Smith,  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 

Little  Koniuji A.  Grosvold,  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 


THE  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  report  of  1910,  there  were 
in  Alaska  25.331  persons  classified  as  Indians.  This  included  those 
of  mixed  blood,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  number.  No  census 
of  the  native  population  has  been  taken  since  1910,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  native  population  has  remained  practically  stationary,  per- 
haps showing  a  slight  increase  in  some  sections  and  decreases  in 
other  places.  The  natives  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  by  far  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  Territory.  Health  conditions  among  them  are 
undoubtedly  better  than  elsewhere.  Civilizing  influences  are  appar- 
ent in  many  of  the  native  towns  and  villages,  due  to  the  work  among 
these  natives  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, under  whose  direction  schools  are  maintained,  and  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries  who  labor  among  them.  The  gospel  of  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  is  preached  and  practiced  by  many  of  the  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  godliness,  and  the  result 
of  their  combined  work  is  seen  in  the  village  streets,  in  the  homes, 
and  in  the  personal  appearance  of  these  people.  Some  of  these 
native  towns  have  a  measure  of  local  self-government.     They  elect 
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their  town  councils,  promulgate  ordinances  dealing  with  health  con- 
ditions and  sanitation,  and  enforce  them;  certain  police  regulations 
are  maintained,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  progress  thus  made  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying.  There  are  a  number  of  cooperative  mercantile 
stores,  financed  by  native  capital  and  managed  by  natives,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  school-teachers.  These  stores  are  success- 
fully conducted  and  are  in  themselves  a  means  of  giving  to  the 
natives  a  business  education  that  can  not  be  provided  in  any  other 
way.  Thus  they  see  the  benefits  of  cooperation,  and  the  annual 
dividends  that  the  stockholders  in  these  commercial  enterprises 
receive  are  to  them  an  object  lesson  in  thrift  and  saving.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  sawmills  conducted  by  natives,  which  not  only 
supply  them  with  lumber  for  their  houses  and  for  boat  building,  but 
a  market  also  is  found  for  their  product  among  white  settlers  in 
contiguous  communities.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  natives 
of  Alaska  is  fishing,  and  in  the  southeastern  section  many  of  them 
own  their  own  gas  boats,  in  whose  management  they  are  usually  as 
expert  as  the  white  men. 

Vocational  training  among  these  natives  should  be  greatly  extended 
in  order  to  better  fit  them  to  cope  with  the  changing  conditions  which 
the  settlement  of  a  territory  inevitably  brings.  Vocational  or  indus- 
trial training  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  native  schools,  but 
there  is  a  fertile  field  for  its  extension,  if  sufficient  appropriations 
could  be  secured  from  Congress  for  its  enlargement.  The  native 
mind  is  alert  and  receptive,  and  they  are  quick  to  learn  how  to  do  the 
things  that  they  see  the  white  men  do. 

The  Indians  of  Alaska  have  never  been  wards  of  the  Government ; 
they  have  never  been  clothed  and  fed  at  Government  expense,  and 
with  them  it  has  at  all  times  been  necessary  to  fight  for  their  own 
physical  existence  or  perish.  Centuries  of  existence  under  these  con- 
ditions have  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  native 
peoples  of  Alaska  suffer  from  physical  want,  given  good  fishing  and 
hunting  seasons  and  opportunity  for  employment.  The  salmon  fish- 
ing and  canning  gave  employment  to  some  5,000  natives  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and,  where  they  are  frugal  and  thrifty,  the  money 
thus  earned  aids  them  materially  in  procuring  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  winter  season.  This  people  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  utmost  consideration  from  the  Government.  The  schools  are  giv- 
ing them  education;  they  are  anxious  to  emulate  the  white  man  in 
business  and  industrial  methods,  not  for  purpose  of  competition,  but 
that  they  may  be  better  fitted  for  taking  their  places  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  an  ambition  that  permeates  the  very  core  and  fiber 
of  those  natives  whose  intelligence  has  been  quickened  by  education 
and  contact  with  white  civilization.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
here  stated  that  the  Alaska  Legislature,  session  of  1915,  passed  laws 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  native  communities,  and  the 
admission  of  those  natives  to  citizenship  who  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  detailed  in  the  law.  A  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  law  and  have  applied  for  citizenship,  and  some  of  the  native 
communities  have  sought  incorporation. 

Conditions  obtaining  in  central  and  western  Alaska  and  in  the 
interior  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  southeastern  region.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to  reports  received  by  this 
office,  they  are  making  slow  but  steady  progress  in  moral  and  ma- 
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terial  improvement.  The  salmon  catch  of  the  present  season  has 
been  far  beloAv  the  average  in  most  sections,  and  reports  have  been 
received  from  some  of  the  remote  localities  to  the  effect  that  there 
may  be  a  distinct  shortage  of  food.  One  of  these  localities  is  on 
the  Upper  Copper  River,  where  the  supply  of  salmon,  upon  which 
the  natives  there  depend  mainly  for  their  sustenance,  has  been  an 
almost  complete  failure,  and  therefore  some  provision  must  be  made 
to  relieve  their  wants.  This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  through  correspondence,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  action  will  be  taken  before  a  famine  arises. 

Slowly  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast  section  of  Alaska  and  the 
interior  are  learning  to  prepare  gardens  and  raise  vegetables  for  their 
needs.  In  this  work  they  have  received  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  teachers  of  the  schools  maintained  among  them ;  and, 
although  progress  is  noted  in  this  line,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  natives  will  secure  any  considerable  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  soil.  In  a  few  of  the  native  villages  on  the  Yukon 
River  last  year  the  Indians  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables 
(potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.)  to  last  them  through  the 
winter.  But  they  need  careful  instruction  and  supervision  in  the 
work  of  cultivating  and  preparing  the  soil  for  planting  and  in  taking 
care  of  the  product  thereafter,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do 
not  take  kindly  to  farm  and  graden  work.  In  some  of  the  districts 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  Indians  have  applied  for,  and  have  been 
granted,  land  allotments  and  are  making  conscientious  efforts  to  till 
the  soil  and  become  farmers,  realizing  as  they  do  that,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  the  fullest  benefits  conferred  by  progressive  civilization,  they 
must  forego  their  dependence  for  sustenance  upon  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, ind  become  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  If  it  were  possible 
to  give  these  natives  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  agricultural 
wTork,  much  good  would  be  accomplished,  and  a  long  step  forward 
would  be  made  in  transforming  them  into  active  and  intelligent 
citizens. 

Few  epidemics  have  been  reported  among  the  native  population 
during  the  year,  although  there  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  sickness 
of  various  kinds,  especially  in  the  more  remote  villages,  where  usually 
there  is  an  utter  lack  of  sanitation,  and  personal  hygiene  is  unknown. 
Tubercular  diseases  are  common,  as  well  as  trachoma,  and  various 
other  diseases  of  the  eye.  These  are  particularly  noticeable  among 
the  natives  of  the  interior,  and  especially  among  those  inhabiting  the 
reaches  of  the  lower  Yukon.  With  an  appropriation  of  only  $25,000 
for  the  fiscal  year,  two  hospitals  for  natives  were  constructed,  and  the 
physicians  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  done  excellent  work  in 
alleviating  suffering  among  the  natives  wherever  these  physicians 
have  been  stationed.  An  excellently  equipped  hospital  Avas  erected 
at  Juneau  during  the  year,  and  it  is  proving  a  boon  to  many  sick  and 
destitute  natives  who  come  hither  for  treatment  from  many  places 
along  the  southern  coast.  Many  more  hospitals  are  needed  not  only 
in  coastal  Alaska,  but  at  points  in  the  interior.  These  hospitals  could 
not  only  relieve  suffering,  but  many  natives  not  afflicted  with  fatal 
maladies  could  be  cured  and  not  be  doomed,  as  many  are  at  present, 
to  lingering  deaths.  Preventive  treatment  is  as  much  needed  among 
the  Indians  as  among  the  whites,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1916  Congress  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  native  schools  in  Alaska ;  a  further  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  made  for  hospitals  and  medical  attention.  This  sum  is 
notoriously  inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
has  been  extremely  helpful  and  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 

It  seems  that  the  aboriginal  races  of  most  countries  readily  acquire 
a  thirst  for  intoxicating  liquors,  probably  not  attained  until  after 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  among  the 
native  peoples  elsewhere  it  is  recorded  that  the  Alaska  natives  were 
a  sober  people  until  after  the  advent  of  the  Eussians,  from  whom 
they  learned  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  with  a  keenness  of  imitation, 
having  acquired  the  taste,  when  they  could  not  secure  the  white  man's 
liquor  set  about  themselves  to  brew  a  liquor  that  would  produce  the 
desired  state  of  intoxication.  There  are  different  kinds  of  these 
native  brews,  but  alike  in  one  result — that  all  produce  drunkenness 
and  debauchery.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  making  of  these  liquors,  called  in  the  vernacular  "  hootch," 
"  sourdough,"  or  "  cold  "  whisky,  "  quass  "  or  native  beer.  All  are 
deadly  and  demoralizing  in  their  action  upon  the  native,  physically 
and  mentally.  The  native,  as  a  rule,  only  resorts  to  the  manufacture 
of  this  poison  when  he  is  unable  to  secure  the  whisky  or  beer  of  com- 
merce, the  chief  offenders  being  the  denizens  of  remote  villages  of 
the  interior,  western  and  northwestern  Alaska. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuous  activity  of  the  special  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
and  this  office  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the 
natives  there  are  still  to  be  found  worthless  white  men  and  even  some 
proprietors  of  saloons  who  are  always  ready  to  take  the  native's 
money  in  exchange  for  bad  whisky.  While  these  violations  of  the 
law  are  found  in  various  towns,  the  most  frequent  infractions  occur 
in  the  remoter  sections;  but  in  all  places  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  liquor  by  natives  is  noted.  This  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  operations  of  the  preventive  agents,  although  their  work  is 
efficient,  but  another  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  as  education 
spreads  among  the  Indian  tribes  they  are  enabled  to  see  that  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  bane  of  their  people  and  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  temperance  and  sobriety  are  found  among 
them  and  the  example  set  by  those  earnest  men  is  having  a  most 
salutary  effect. 

The  introduction  of  reindeer  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  coasts  and  in  western  Alaska  has  done  much  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  that  people  and  insure  them  against  starvation  or 
want,  which  prior  to  the  introduction  of  reindeer  was  nearly  always 
their  familiar.  The  keynote  to  the  welfare  and  conservation  of 
the  native  peoples  of  Alaska  is  to  be  found  in  industrial  or  voca- 
tional education,  in  teaching  them  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion and  then  seeing  that  the  laws  are  strictly  observed,  and  in 
giving  them  the  medical  attention  and  care  that  are  frequently  nec- 
essary, and,  added  to  these,  industrial  opportunity.  There  used  to 
be  a  somewhat  brutal  saying  in  the  West  that  "  a  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian";  but,  happily f  that  period  of  ill  feeling,  not  to  say 
hatred,  of  the^  aborigine  by  the  white  men  has  passed,  and  he  is 
beginning  to  6e  looked  upon  as  having  a  place  in  the  economic 
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scheme  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  old  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  Indian  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  the  sun,  and  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  dominant  race  to  lead  him  to  it  gently, 
if  possible;  firmly,  if  necessary,  but  at  all  times  patiently. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  condition  of 
the  natives  inhabiting  the  wide  stretch  of  country  known  as  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  was  described  at  length, 
the  result  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Government  special 
employee  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  second  judi- 
cial division.  On  his  second  visit,  the  present  year,  he  found  a  great 
improvement  over  the  preceding  year.  United  States  Commissioner 
Charles  J.  Koen,  of  St.  Michael,  in  a  general  report  upon  conditions 
in  his  precinct,  states  that  the  natives  of  the  Yukon  Delta  are  now 
fairly  prosperous,  the  work  of  the  special  agent  in  the  country 
adjoining  the  lower  Yukon  having  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  natives 
in  breaking  up  the  "  hootch  "  makers.    Mr.  Koen  adds : 

One  arrest  and  conviction  in  this  precinct  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  them, 
as  the  news  of  the  conviction  was- carried  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  and  it 
was  the  means  of  making  a  lot  of  natives  who  did  nothing  else  than  brew  this 
deadly  liquor  find  new  residences.  A  special  agent  should  be  kept  on  the  lower 
river  at  all  times  and  every  assistance  given  him  in  making  arrests  and  in 
securing  convictions,  as  this  is  the  only  way  to  break  up  the  practice.  This 
lower  river  country  is  an  asylum  for  medicine  men  and  "  hootch  "  peddlers,  and 
a  law  should  be  enacted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  medicine  men,  who  levy 
tribute  on  the  other  natives  through  fear,  but  who  can  not  be  reached  under 
existing  law.  A  jail  sentence  is  torture  to  a  native,  as  he  can  not  stand  con- 
finement. 

Potlatching,  or  the  making  of  gifts  by  the  more  opulent  natives 
to  their  less  fortunate  brothers,  but  who  invariably  expected  an 
ample  return  of  their  benefactions,  once  prevalent,  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing, although  the  potlatch  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  less  civilized 
communities.  It  usually  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
natives  gather  at  a  central  point  and  spend  many  days  in  feasting, 
dancing,  giving  and  receiving  gifts,  the  hilarity  of  the  event  being 
greatly  accentuated  if  a  supply  of  whisky  or  "  hootch  "  can  be  had. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  few  more  years  will  witness  the  final 
passing  of  the  potlatch.  In  remote  localities,  too,  as  noted  above, 
the  medicine  man  or  witch  doctor  may  be  found  who,  whenever 
occasion  offers,  is  ready  to  practice  his  incantations  for  exorcising 
evil  spirits  and  the  cure  of  the  sick,  but  he  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
credited wherever  education  has  made  any  progress. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF  ALASKA. 

There  are  two  national  forests  in  Alaska,  the  Tongass  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  the  Chugach  in  the  southwestern  section.  The 
Tongass  National  Forest  is  by  far  the  more  important,  as  it  contains 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  timber  of  superior  quality  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Chugach  reserve.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  this 
reservation.  While  some  fairly  good  timber  is  found  in  places, 
much  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest  is  waste  land,  which  probably 
will  never  be  utilized,  together  with  lands  that  are  adapted  for  agri- 
culture and  dairying  purposes.  In  1015  a  portion  of  this  national 
forest  was  eliminated;  but  the  lands  returned  to  the  public  domain. 
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however,  embrace  those  which  will  scarcely  ever  be  of  use  to  the 
actual  settler,  as  they  consist  mainly  of  waste  lands  that  will  never 
be  reclaimed  and  mountain  tops  having  value  only  for  the  quartz 
deposits  that  they  may  contain.  All  the  lands  of  this  reserve  should 
be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  portion  of  it  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  should  be  made  available  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  not  now,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  any  danger  of  the 
monopolization  of  such  timber  tracts  as  may  be  found  there.  This 
timber  can  not  compete,  in  a  large  way,  with  that  of  Puget  Sound 
or  southeastern  Alaska,  which  is  of  much  superior  quality.  By  re- 
storing the  Chugach  National  Forest  to  the  public  domain  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance,  a  not  in- 
considerable item.  The  cold  fact,  as  viewed  by  this  office,  is  that  this 
national  forest  would  be  of  immeasurably  more  value  to  the  people 
who  are  coming  to  that  section,  embraced  within  the  forest  reserve 
looking  for  homes  than  it  can  ever  be  while  tied  up  by  the  red  tape 
and  administrative  drawbacks  which  the  reserve  system  imposes. 

Another  useless  reserve  is  known  as  the  Aleutian  Islands  Reserva- 
tion, established  by  Executive  order  on  March  3,  1913,  but  for  what 
particular  purpose  or  purposes  it  has  never  been  quite  clear  to  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

According  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Alaska  Forest  Service 
the  total  receipts  for  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  were  $60,232.05.  The  total  cost 
of  administering  the  two  forests  for  the  same  period  was  $41,205.64. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  homesteads  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  reserve,  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  is 
172.  Of  this  number,  72  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  total  number  received  for  lands  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest 
is  309,  of  which  120  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1916.  The 
total  number  of  acres  listed  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  is  3,949, 
of  which  1,584  were  listed  during  the  fiscal  year  1916.  The  total 
number  of  acres  listed  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  to  June  30, 
1916,  is  11,457,  of  which  6,026  were  listed  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Eight  patent  surveys  were  made  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  this 
season,  and  22  on  the  Chugach.  The  total  number  of  timber  sales 
made  on  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  365.  The  total  amount  of  timber  cut  on  the  two- 
forests  during  the  same  period  was  45,868,440  board  feet.  Under 
free-use  permits  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  cut  11,629,500 
board  feet  of  timber  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest. 

The  plank  street  at  Tenakee  hot  springs,  which  was  constructed 
from  the  national  forest  reserve  and  trail  fund,  was  completed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  length,  including  steps 
and  walks,  is  3,661  feet,  the  cost  of  construction  being  $3,772.  The 
funds  for  this  work  are  derwed  through  a  statute  which  provides 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  national  forest  receipts  shall  be  spent  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  forests.  The  sum  of 
$6,000  will  therefore  be  available  for  this  work  from  the  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916.  The  construction  of  a  trail  2  miles  long  is  now 
under  way  along  the  Karta  River,  which  flows  into  the  head  of 
Kasaan  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  This  project  will  be  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  prospectors  and  miners,  as  well  as  make  ready 
access  to  good  farming  grounds  on  Karta  Lake. 
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The  investigations  with  regard  to  water  power  possibilities  con- 
tinued. Six  Stevens  automatic  gauges  have  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  annual  progress  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  for  1916,  will  give  in  detail  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

THE  ALASKA  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  mineral  output  of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  1916  promises 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  although  last  year 
was  more  prosperous  than  any  previous  year,  the  total  mineral 
production  of  1915  having  been  $32,854,229,  as  compared  with 
$19,065,666  for  1914.  The  great  increase  for  1915  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  enormous  copper  output,  but  the  mining  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  mineral  products  also  increased. 

During  the  present  year  the  gold-mining  activity  is  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  before,  except  during  the  time  when  the  bonanza 
placers  of  Nome  and  Fairbanks  were  }delding  their  maximum  re- 
turns. Since  the  decline  in  the  placer  yield,  however,  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  output  from  gold  lodes,  notably  in 
the  Pacific  coast  sections  of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska. 
In  the  former  region,  there  have  been  extensive  developments  of 
low-grade  ore  bodies,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  during 
the  past  few  years;  and  in  the  latter  sections  numerous  small  gold 
mines  have  been  operated  at  a  profit.  This  year  there  will  be  a 
greater  return  than  in  1915. 

The  output  of  copper  alone  this  year  will,  in  all  probability,  equal 
the  entire  mineral  products  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  a  steady  increase  is  noted  since  1913.  In  1915  the  out- 
put was  four  times  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  out- 
put was  valued  at  $3,876,411. 

Although,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  Alaska's  fisheries 
products  are  second  to  its  mineral  output,  mining  will  always  be 
the  lending  industry.  Necessarily  the  maximum  in  its  fisheries  pro- 
duction must  be  reached  sooner  or  later,  while  the  expansion  of 
the  mining  industry  is  practically  without  limit.  Factors  which 
will  aid  tremendously  in  the  extension  of  the  mining  industry  are 
cheaper  transportation  by  means  of  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and 
trails,  and  cheaper  fuel  and  cheaper  power. 

The  development  of  the  immense  low-grade  gold-ore  deposits  of 
southeastern  Alaska  is  made  possible  by  cheap  power:  so  the  develop- 
ment of  the  low-grade  placers  and  lode  mines  of  the  interior  and 
northwestern  Alaska  will  be  made  possible  by  cheaper  and  better 
transportation  facilities  and  the  development  of  coal  mines  and 
hydroelectric  power. 

In  previous  reports  of  this  office,  extended  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  alluvia]  gold  placers  of  tin1  Yukon  River  section,  the  Tanana, 
Kuskokwim,  and  other  streams.  In  those  sections  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  low-grade  ground,  which  under  existing 
conditions  can  not  he  worked  profitably,  hut  which  will  yield  many 
millions  when  the  present  transportation  and  fuel  problems  have 
been  solved.  Then,  too.  there  are  numerous  promising  quartz  pros- 
pects that  will  he  developed  into  producing  mines.  These  arc  found 
in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  other  districts  of  the  interior,  and  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  even  far  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  vast 
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copper  deposits  have  been  located,  as  well  as  iron  and  other  minerals. 
The  stimulus  of  railroad  construction  and  cheaper  fuel  will  galvanize 
many  now  dormant  districts  into  new  life,  and  new  mining  regions, 
now  wholly  undeveloped  and  practically  unknown,  will  become  large 
mineral  producers.  Hundreds  of  years  hence  Alaska  may  reach  the 
maximum  of  her  mineral  production;  certainly  not  before.  No  con- 
spicuous development  of  quartz  mines  may  be  expected  until  they 
can  be  reached  by  means  of  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  trails,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  secure  cheaper  fuel  and  other  supplies.  The  first 
antimony  produced  in  the  Territory  was  shipped  from  Nome  and 
Fairbanks  last  year,  and  there  was  an  active  search  for  tungsten  and 
other  rare  metals,  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  prevailing.  Develop- 
ment of  tungsten  (sheelite)  was  begun  in  the  Fairbanks  district. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  mentioned  above,  marble,  gypsum, 
barite,  petroleum,  and  tin  were  produced  on  about  the  same  scale  as 
in  1914.  There  was  also  some  development  of  chromic  iron  and 
graphite.  A  new  placer  camp  was  discovered  in  the  Iditarod  district 
last  spring,  gold  having  been  found  in  the  Ditna  River  section.  The 
principal  creeks  are  called  Tolstoy  and  Cooper.  Sufficient  work  has 
not  been  done  upon  which  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  discovery 
can  be  based. 

From  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  upon 
the  mining  industry  of  Alaska  in  1915,  prepared  by  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  has  been  abstracted  much  of  the  information  contained  in 


the  following : 


Mineral  output  of  Alaska,  1914  and  1915. 


1914 

1915 

Increase  in  1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valu  . 

Gold fine  ounces.. 

Silver do 

Copper pounds.. 

Tin tons  metallic. . 

762, 596 

394, 805 

21, 450, 628 

104 

$15,  764,  259 

218, 327 

2,852,934 

66,560 

807, 966 

1, 071, 782 

86, 509, 312 

102 

833 

437 

1,400 

$16, 702, 144 
543,393 
15, 139, 129 
78, 846 
74, 000 
41,118 
3,300 

272, 299 

45,370 

676, 977 

65,058,684 

12 

833 

409 

1,400 

$937,  885 

325,066 

12, 286, 195 

12,286 

74,000 

39,  774 

3,300 

110, 057 

Lead short  tons.. 

Coal do 

28 

1,344 

Marble,  gypsum,  petroleum, 

162, 242 

Total 

19,065,666 

32,854,229 

13, 788, 563 

^Decrease. 


Productive  mining  in  Alaska  began  in  1880,  when  the  Juneau 
gold  placers  were  first  exploited.  It  is  estimated  that  since  that 
time  mineral  wealth  has  been  produced  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$300,000,000.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  total  output  was  only  $20,000. 
Ten  years  later  it  was  $760,000,  although  that  amount  had  been 
exceeded  by  about  $150,000  the  previous  year.  In  1900  the  output 
reached  a  value  of  $8,166,000.  In  1890  the  silver  output  was  worth 
$6,071;  in  1900,  $45,494.  In  1901  the  first  copper  was  mined,  the 
value  of  the  output  being  $40,000.  In  1910  the  gold  output  was  valued 
at  $16,126,749,  although  the  greatest  output  was  reached  in  1906, 
when  the  output  was  $22,036,794;  the  silver  output  in  1910  was 
$85,239,  and  the  copper  output  $538,695,  although  the  production  in 
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1906  had  readied  $1,133,260;  and  in  1007.  $1,261,757.  In  1015  the 
value  of  the  gold  output  was  $16,702,1  1 1 ;  silver,  $543,393 :  and  copper, 
$15,139,129. 

The  gold  produced  in  the  Pacific  coast  belt  is  derived  chiefly  from 
lodes  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Prince  William  Sound  region, 
but  includes  a  small  output  from  gold  placers.  Previous  to  1885 
the  placers  of  the  Juneau  district  yielded  considerable  gold,  and 
since  1899  the  Porcupine  district,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  has  heen  a 
small  producer.  The  beach  placers  along  the  Pacific  coast  have 
heen  worked  sporadically  since  1888.  IT])  to  1000  all  the  gold  from 
the  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  region  was  derived  from  placers; 
since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  output  from  the  auriferous 
lodes  of  Willow  Creek  and  a  smaller  output  from  those  of  the  Kenai 
Ten  insula.  The  gold  output  of  Seward  Peninsula  is  practically  all 
derived  from  placers,  though  there  has  been  a  little  lode  mining. 
Since  1010  there  has  heen  a  small  lode  production  from  the  Fair- 
hanks  district,  which  in  1915  amounted  to  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  some  gold  has  been  recovered  each  year  from  placers  in 
the  lower  Kuskokwim  basin. 

The  total  output  of  gold  in  the  Pacific  coast  belt  of  Alaska  from 
L880  to  L915  is  estimated  at  $76,259,291.  The  output  of  the  Copper 
River  and  Cook  Inlet  region  since  1895.  when  it  began  producing, 
to  1915.  was  $6,613,783.  The  output  of  the  Yukon  Basin,  in  Alaska, 
from  1883  to  1015.  was  $106,423,169;  since  1807.  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  that  section  has  produced  gold  to 
the  value  of  $71,562,700.     The  total  production  was  $260,858,943P 

A  hoi  it  29  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  production  of  Alaska  has  been 
obtained  from  lode  mines.  In  1015  the  lode  gold  production  was  38 
per  cent:  in  1014.  32  per  cent:  in  1013,  31.6  per  cent:  and  in  1912. 
29  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  a  gradual  transition  from  placer 
to  lode  mining. 

Twenty-eight  gold  lode  mines,  including  several  properties  that 
made  only  small  outputs,  were  operated  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
year  1015  in  Alaska,  the  same  number  as  in  101 1.  Of  the  producing 
mines.  13  were  in  southeastern  Alaska.  5  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
4  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  3  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  and  3  in 
the  Fairbanks  district.  In  1014  the  average  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  contents  for  all  the  ores  mined  was  $2.79  a  ton:  the  average 
value  for  1015  was  $2.02. 

Thirteen  copper  mines  were  operated  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
year  1915,  compared  with  six  in  1014.  Of  these,  0  were  in  the 
Ketchikan  district,  4  on  Prince  William  Sound,  and  3  in  the  Kotsina- 
Chitina  district.  The  average  copper  content  of  the  ore  was  11.7  per 
cent  and  the  value  of  the  gold  and  si  her  recovered  about  $1.05  to 
the  ton. 

The  value  of  the  placer  gold  produced  in  1915  was  $10,480,000; 
in  1011  it  was  *1 0.730.000.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  a  decrease  in  (he  placer  gold  output  from  the  Ruby,  Hot  Springs. 
Fairbanks,  and  Chisana  districts,  and  an  increase  from  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  Koyukuk,  Circle,  and  Xizina  districts,  as  well  as  from 
some  of  the  smaller  camps.  About  TOO  placer  mines  were  operated 
in  1915  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  season.     About  4,575  men  were 
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engaged  in  productive  placer  mining,  most  of  them  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  however.  In  addition,  about  4,400  men  were  en- 
gaged in  lode  mining  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

No  new  placer  districts  were  discovered  in  1915,  though  new 
ground  was  opened  in  districts  previously  known  to  be  gold  bearing. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  operations  was  the  development  of 
placers  in  the  Tolovana  district,  which  is  now  productive.  Some 
placers  were  also  developed  on  Dime  Creek  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Seward  Peninsula  and  on  Canyon  Creek  in  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
region. 

Thirty-five  gold  dredges  were  operated  in  Alaska  during  1915. 
Of  these  31  were  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  2  in  the  Iditarod  district, 
1  in  the  Fairbanks,  and  1  in  the  Birch  Creek  district.  Two  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula  dredges  were  working  in  placers  containing  both 
gold  and  tin.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  dredges  handled  4,600,000 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  the  gold  recovery  was  $2,330,000.  In  the 
preceding  year  42  gold  dredges  handled  4,450.000  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  and  recovered  gold  to  the  value  of  $2,350,000.  The  gold 
dredges  of  Seward  Peninsula  made  an  average  recovery  of  35  cents  a 
cubic  yard  in  1915;  40  cents  in  1914.  Most  of  the  dredges  of  the 
Yukon  districts  are  working  on  placers  of  relatively  high  gold  tenor 
and  their  average  recovery  in  1915  was  80  cents  a  yard.  Some  at- 
tempts at  gold  dredging  were  made  in  Alaska  as  early  as  1900.  It 
did  not.  however,  reach  a  profitable  stage  until  1903,  when  two  small 
dredges  were  successfully  operated  in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
Dredging  began  in  the  Forty  mile  district  in  1907  and  in  the  Iditarod, 
Birch  Creek,  and  Fairbanks  districts  in  1912.  Up  to  the  end  of  1915 
gold  to  the  value  of  $12,430,894  had  been  produced  by  dredges. 

TIN. 

The  Alaska  mines  produced  102  tons  of  metallic  tin,  valued  at 
$78,846.  in  1915,  compared  with  104  tons,  valued  at  $66,566,  in  1914. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  output  from  the  York  district  and  a 
very  decided  falling  off  in  the  tin  recovery  from  the  gold  placer 
mines  of  the  Hot  Springs  district.  No  lode  tin  was  produced  in  1915. 
though  developments  of  tin-bearing  lodes  continued.  The  average 
price  of  metallic  tin  during  1914  was  35.70  cents  a  pound;  during 
1915,  38.66  cents  a  pound. 

The  York  Dredging  Co.,  the  largest  producer  of  tin,  operated  its 
dredge  for  87  days  on  Buck  Creek  and  the  American  Tin  Dredging 
Co.  installed  a  double-flume  screen  dredge  on  upper  Buck  Creek  in 
1915.  The  American  Gold  Dredging  Co.  operated  two  dredges  on 
Anakovik  Creek  in  1915.  Operations  were  begun  in  June,  1915,  and 
continued  until  October,  1915. 

Developments  were  continued  at  several  of  the  lode  tin  properties 
in  the  York  district  during  the  year.  In  the  Hot  Springs  district 
the  recovery  of  small  quantities  of  stream  tin,  incidental  to  gold 
placer  mining,  was  reported. 

LEAD. 

Although  silver-galena  deposits  were  among  the  first  ores  to 
attract  attention  in  Alaska,  practically  none  of  them  has  been  devel- 
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oped  on  a  productive  basis.  Considerable  lead  has  been  produced, 
however,  incidentally  to  the  mining  of  lodes  that  were  valuable 
chiefly  Tor  their  gold  content.  In  1915  the  Alaska  mines  produced 
437  tons  of  lead,  valued  at  $41,118,  compared  with  the  production 
in  1914  of  28  tons,  valued  at  $1,34  1. 

ANTIMONY. 

There  has  in  the  past  been  considerable  prospecting  of  deposits 
of  antimony  (stibnite)  in  Alaska,  notably  at  the  Sliscovich  mine,  in 
the  Nome  district,  from  which  a  few  test  shipments  of  ore  were  made 
as  early  as  1906.  Until  1915,  however,  there  was  no  commercial 
production  in  the  Territory.  The  high  price  of  antimony  during 
the  past  two  years  has  stimulated  the  developments  of  stibnite  de- 
posits, and  in  1915  shipments  of  stibnite  ore  were  made  from  these 
Alaska  mines.  The  records  are  incomplete  as  to  the  total  ore  pro- 
duced, but  the  shipments  were  833  short  tons,  valued  at  about  $74,000. 
This  ore  probably  averaged  58  per  cent  metallic  antimony.  Of  the 
six  antimony  mines  four  are  in  the  Fairbanks  district  and  two  in 
the  Nome  district.  All  of  the  operations  at  these  mines  were  on  a 
small  scale. 

Stibnite  is  not  an  uncommon  mineral  in  Alaska,  and  the  recent 
demand  for  antimony  \\-\s  led  to  the  prospecting  of  stibnite  deposits 
in  the  Kantishna  district,  on  Prince  William  Sound,  and  in  the 
Yentna  district. 

MINERAL   FUELS. 

There  were  no  important  developments  in  the  coal  or  oil  fields  of 
Alaska  during  1915.  Under  the  new  leasing  law  a  number  of  per- 
mits were  granted  to  mine  coal  in  1914  in  10-acre  tracts  or  less,  and 
as  a  result  some  lignitic  coal  was  mined  at  a  number  of  localities  to 
supply  the  local  market.  The  largest  of  these  operations  was  at  the 
Bluff  Point  mine,  on  the  northern  side  of  Kachemak  Pay.  an  eastern 
indentation  of  Cook  Jnlet.  This  property  was  operated  for  most  of 
the  year  and  its  product  was  marketed  at  near-by  towns  and  other 
places.  Smaller  operations  were  carried  on  to  supply  coal  to  placer 
mines  in  the  Yentna  and  Fairhaven  districts.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  production  was  about  1.400  tons,  valued  at  $3,300.  Of  the 
coal  shipped  to  Alaska  in  101 5,  4,409  tons  went  to  Xome.  and  repre- 
sents the  total  consumption  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  except  for  a 
little  lignite  mined  on  Chicago  Creek.  The  small  consumption  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dredges,  which  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  fuel,  use  either  crude  oil  or  gasoline. 

MARBLE   AND   GYPSUM. 

Two  marble  quarries  (one  in  the  Ketchikan  and  one  in  the 
Wrangel]  district)  and  one  gypsum  mine  in  the  Sitka  district  were 
operated  in  southeastern  Alaska  during  1915.  Some  shipments  of 
barite  were  made  from  the  deposit  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  and  the  garnet  mine  near  AYrangell  was  operated  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  graphite  deposits  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  were 
prospected,  hut  no  shipments  were  made  from  them. 
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REVIEW  OF  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

The  development  in  all  the  mining  districts  of  Alaska  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

Thirteen  gold  mines,  including  several  which  made  only  a  small 
output,  6  copper  mines,  3  placer  mines,  2  marble  quarries,  and  one 
gypsum  mine  were  operated  in  southeastern  Alaska  in  1915.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  production  from  these  mines  is  as  follows :  Gold, 
$5,435,586;  copper  (1,728,182  pounds),  $302,431;  silver,  marble,  lead, 
gypsum,  etc.,  $352,554;  total  $6,090,571. 

YAKATAGA  DISTRICT. 

About  20  men  were  engaged  in  mining  the  beach  placers  at  Yaka- 
taga  during  1915.  The  season  is  reported  to  have  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful. The  White  River  hydraulic  mine,  also  in  the  Yakataga  dis- 
trict, was  operated  during  the  mining  season. 

COPPER  RIVER  REGION. 

Mining  in  the  Copper  River  regions  includes  development  of  the 
copper  mines  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina  copper  belt,  and  placer  mining 
in  the  Nizina,  Kotsina,  and  Chistochina  districts.  In  1915,  3  copper 
mines  were  operated  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the  summer 
about  18  placer  mines  were  worked.  At  the  Bonanza-Kennecott  cop- 
per mines  some  5,540  feet  of  underground  development  work  was 
done  during  the  year,  and  ore  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  about 
600  feet.  At  the  Jumbo-Kennecott  4,240  feet  of  underground  work 
was  done. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  Mother  Lode  copper  mine  throughout 
the  year,  and  on  the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Copper  Corporation,  the 
Hubbard  &  Elliott  Co.,  and  the  Lakina  Copper  Co.,  and  on  some 
other  properties  in  the  Copper  River  basin.  Five  hydraulic  plants 
were  operated  in  the  Nizina  district  during  the  open  season.  About 
10  placer  mines  were  operated  in  the  Chistochina  district  during  the 
summer.  The  largest  operations  were  on  Slate  Creek  and  Miller 
Gulch.  Gold  to  the  value  of  about  $200,000  was  taken  from  the  placer 
district  of  the  Copper  River  region  in  1915,  and  about  150  men  were 
employed. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND. 

Four  copper  mines  and  five  gold  lode  mines  were  operated  on 
Prince  William  Sound  in  1915.  The  value  of  the  total  mineral  pro- 
duction from  this  region,  including  gold,  copper,  and  silver  was 
$1,340,996  in  1915,  as  compared  with  $1,198,742  in  1914. 

« 

THE  KENAI  PENINSULA. 

Although  the  preparations  for  placer  mining  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  previous  years  were  continued  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  during 
1915,  for  the  most  part  these  developments  did  not  reach  a  productive 
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stage,  though  there  was  an  increase  in  placer  mining  compared  with 
previous  years.  The  prospecting  of  auriferous  lodes  continued,  but 
there  was  no  notable  developments  of  this  form  of  mining.  Some 
work  was  also  done  on  stibnite  deposits.  The  information  at  hand 
indicates  that  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $88,1*_;<*>>  was  produced  in 
1915,  of  which  $70,000  is  to  be  credited  to  the  placer  mines.  About 
^5  placer  mines  were  commercially  productive.  About  a  dozen 
plants,  large  and  small,  were  operated  during  the  mining  season, 
which  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  is  about  L50  days  in  length.  A  number 
of  small  mines  were  operated  at  different  points  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, during  the  year,  and  considerable  work  was  done  on  various 
claims. 

SUSITNA-MATANI'SKA   REGION. 

The  productive  mineral  resources  of  the  Susitna-Matanuska  region 
include  those  in  the  Willow  Creek  gold  lode  district,  and  the  Yentna 
and  Yaldez  Creek'  placer  districts.  A  little  placer  mining  has  also 
been  done  on  Willow  (/reek  and  on  tributaries  and  the  upper  Chick- 
aloon.  Three  gold  mines  and  -_>5  placer  mines  were  operated  in  this 
region  during  1915,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $317,267. 
The  three  gold  mines  are  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  where  there 
is  also  one  placer  mine.  About  20  placer  mines  were  operated  in 
the  Yentna  district,  and  5  in  the  Yaldez  Creek  district,  employing 
about  90  men  in  all. 

SOUTHWESTERN    ALASKA. 

No  direct  information  as  to  mining  developments  in  the  Iliamna 
region,  Kodiak  Island,  or  the  Alaska  Peninsula  is  available.  It  is 
known,  however,  thai  beach  mining  continued  on  Kodiak  and  Popof 
Islands  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  previous  years.  There  were 
some  lode  developments  in  the  Iliamna  region  and  on  Kodiak  Island. 
The  sulphur  deposits  of  Makushin  volcano  on  Unalaska  Island  have 
been  prospected  to  some  extent. 

YUKON    basin. 

The  value  of  the  placer  gold  output  of  the  Yukon  districts  in  1915 
timated  to  have  been  ^7.050.000.  compared  with  ST.rnO.OOO  in 
1914.  About  460  placer  mines  were  operated  in  1915,  giving  em- 
ployment to  about  2,900  men.  Only  3  lode  mines  were  productive 
in  the  Yukon  Basin  in  L915,  and  these  were  all  in  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict, but  several  other  lode  properties  produced  some  gold  inciden- 
tally to  the  development.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Fairbanks  district 
produced  in  1915  -old  to  the  value  of  $2,450,000;  Iditarod,  $2,050,000; 
Ruby,  $700,000;  Hot  Springs,  $610,000;  Koyukuk,  $290,000;  Circle, 
$230,000;  all  others,  $720,000.  The  Yukon  placer  mines  also  pro- 
duced $31,118  worth  of  silver.  The  above  estimates  do  not  include 
the  output  of  the  lode  mines,  which  in  L915  produced  gold  to  the 
value  of  $217,776,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $910. 

FAIRBANKS  DISTRICT. 

The  first  placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district  consisted  of  some 
small  operations  in  L903.     Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Bonanza 
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deposits,  the  placer  gold  output  has  been  on  the  decline  since  1908. 
In  13  years  of  mining,  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $65,490,000  has 
been  won  from  the  placers. 

Lode  mining  began  at  Fairbanks  in  1910,  and  since  that  time 
gold  to  the  value  of  $1,068,845  has  been  produced  by  this  industry. 
Therefore,  the  total  gold  production  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  in- 
cluding both  lode  and  placer  production,  is  about  $66,500,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  115  placer  mines  were  operated  in  the 
district  during  1915,  employing  about  1,050  men.  Of  the  total  value 
placer  gold  produced,  about  $500,000  was  taken  out  during  the 
winter.  During  1915,  three  auriferous  lode  mines  were  operated 
on  a  regular  productive  basis  in  the  Fairbanks  district.  There 
was  also  considerable  development  on  other  properties.  Incidentally 
to  it,  some  gold  ores  were  produced  from  at  least  half  a  dozen.  The 
ores  were  treated  at  small  custom  mills. 

CHISANA    DISTRICT. 

About  17  mines  were  operated  in  the  Chisana  district  during  the 
summer  of  1915  and  2  in  the  previous  winter.  These  employed 
about  110  men  in  the  summer  and  8  in  the  winter.  The  total  gold 
output  of  the  camp  was  $160,000,  of  which  about  $150,000  came  from 
the  placers  of  Bonanza  Creek.  There  was  some  interruption  of 
sluicing  operations,  owing  to  a  lack  of  water  because  of  a  dry  sea- 
son. A  strike  of  some  importance  is  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
the  Chisana  district  during  the  present  summer. 

FORTYMILE    AND    EAGLE    DISTRICTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  1915  about  30  placer  mines  were 
operated  in  Fortymile  and  Eagle  districts,  employing  about  110 
men.  In  addition  to  this  work  many  men  were  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting, and  as  usual  a  number  were  employed  in  working  on  the 
bars  of  Fortymile  Eiver  and  produced  some  gold.  The  value  of  the 
gold  output  was  probably  about  $90,000. 

In  the  Eagle  district  three  mines  were  worked  on  American  Creek, 
and  mining  was  continued  on  about  the  same  scale  in  the  Seventy- 
mile  region  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  new  discovery  of  placer 
gold  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  Fox  Creek,  in  the  Seventymile 
Basin. 

CIRCLE    DISTRICT. 

The  Circle  precinct  includes  the  Birch  Creek  district  and  the 
placers  of  Woodchopper  and  Beaver  Creeks.  It  is  estimated  that 
gold  to  the  value  of  $230,000  was  produced  here  from  50  mines, 
employing  some  200  men.  The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the 
installation  of  a  new  dredge  on  Mammoth  Creek,  which  began  op- 
erations about  June  1  and  continued  the  entire  season.  Wood  is 
used  as  fuel.  Hydraulic  plants  were  operated  on  a  number  of  creeks, 
and  deep  gravel  mining  was  done  on  Woodchopper,  Coal,  and  Dead- 
wood  Creeks.  The  largest  output  came  from  Mammoth  Creek  and 
the  largest  number  of  operations  was  on  Deadwood  Creek. 
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TOLQVANA  DISTRICT. 

Workable  gold  placer  ground  was  discovered  on  Livengood  Creek 
in  the  Tolovana  district  on  July  24,  1914.  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
considerable  influx  of  prospectors  and  miners  into  the  new  district 
during  1915.  About  40  camps  were  more  or  less  systematically  pros- 
pected in  this  district  during  1915,  and  of  these  about  10  can  be 
classed  as  productive  mines,  which  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  about 
$80,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  mining  operations  of  the  present 
season  have  been  interrupted  by  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  sluicing 
purposes. 

HOT  SPRINGS   DISTRICT. 

About  30  placer  mines,  employing  some  275  men,  were  operated  in 
the  Hot  Springs  district  during  the  year.  These  yielded  gold  to  the 
value  of  about  $610,000,  and  incidentally  some  stream  tin  was  re- 
covered from  the  placers.  The  most  important  development  was  the 
opening  and  mining  of  some  placers  on  the  lower  part  of  Wood- 
chopper  Creek.  Large  plants  were  also  operated  on  Oakley  Creek 
and  American  Creek  and  on  Eureka  Creek  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district.  Much  of  the  mining  in  this  district  is  that  of  deep 
channels  in  which  operations  are  carried  on  both  in  summer  and 
winter. 

RAMPART  DISTRICT. 

Mining  continued  in  the  Rampart  district  on  about  the  same  scale 
as  in  recent  years.  In  the  district  proper  about  15  mines  were  op- 
erated on  Hunter,  Little  Minook,  Hoosier,  Slate,  Big  Minook,  Quail, 
and  Ruby  Creeks.  Gold  to  the  value  of  about  $35,000  was  recovered 
from  these  operations,  which  were  on  a  small  scale.  A  little  winter 
mining  was  done  on  several  creeks.  Summer  operations  were  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  water.  Considerable  prospecting  was  done  in  the 
Dall  and  Hodzana  River  basins,  and  some  encouraging  results  were 
reported,  although  there  was  no  productive  mining. 

KOYUKUK  DISTRICT. 

About  35  mines,  employing  probably  150  men,  were  operated  dur- 
ing 1915  in  the  Koyukuk  district,  including  the  Indian  River  region. 
The  gold  produced  in  these  operations  is  estimated  to  have  a  value 
of  $290,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $225,000  was  taken  from  the  deep 
mines  during  the  winter.  The  deep  mines  of  Hammond  River  made 
the  largest  production,  but  winter  mining  was  also  done  on  Nolan, 
Linda,  and  Gold  Creeks.  Some  of  the  Hammond  River  deep  placer 
ground  is  wet  and  owing  to  lack  of  pumps  of  sufficient  size  could  not 
be  mined.  In  1915  some  4-inch  steam  pumps  were  brought  in,  and 
their  successful  operation  makes  it  probable  that  deep  mining  will 
increase  in  the  district.  About  $15,000  worth  of  gold  was  taken  from 
the  placers  of  Indian  River  and  vicinity. 

RUBY  DISTRICT. 

Sixty-one  placer  mines  were  worked  in  the  Ruby  district  during 
1915,  and  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 
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The  most  extensive  mining  was  done  on  Long  and  Poorman  Creeks 
and  their  tributaries.  The  principal  event  of  the  year  consisted  of 
the  preparations  to  install  a  dredge  on  Greenstone  Creek,  which  was 
placed  in  operation  during  the  present  summer. 

INNOKO  DISTRICT. 

It  is  estimated  that  38  mines  were  operated  in  the  Innoko  district, 
including  the  Cripple  Mountain  region,  during  1915,  employing  about 
140  men  and  producing  gold  to  the  value  of  $190,000.  Two  steam 
scrapers  were  used  on  Yankee  Creek  and  a  steam  hoisting  plant,  with 
self-dumper,  on  Spruce  Creek.  There  was  also  some  extensive  pros- 
pecting with  drills  and  preparations  were  made  for  installing  a 
hydraulic  plant  on  Little  Creek.  A  shortage  of  water  during  the 
summer  was  reported.  Twelve  plants,  employing  about  40  men,  were 
operated  during  the  winter  on  Little,  Ophir,  and  Ganes  Creeks,  and 
produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  about  $40,000. 

IDITAROD   DISTRICT. 

Twenty-four  mines  were  operated  in  the  Iditarod  district  in  1915, 
employing  about  400  men  and  producing  gold  to  the  value  of 
$2,050,000.  The  largest  operations  were  those  of  the  two  dredges  on 
Flat  and  Otter  Creeks.  There  were  also  some  extensive  operations 
by  open-cut  methods  on  Otter  Creek,  near  Discovery,  and  large  plants 
were  operated  near  the  mouths  of  Flat,  Chicken,  and  Happy  Creeks. 
The  largest  quantity  of  gold  was  obtained  from  Otter  and  Flat 
Creeks.  No  lode  mining  has  been  done  in  the  Iditarod  district, 
though  some  antimony-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been  prospected. 
Some  of  these  deposits  carry  cinnabar  which,  with  sheelite,  is  abund- 
ant in  some  of  the  concentrates  from  placer  mines.  It  is  suggested 
that,  on  account  of  the  present  high  price  of  tungsten  the  placer 
mines  might  well  consider  the  recovery  of  the  sheelite  from  the  con- 
centrates. 

SMALLER  YUKON   DISTRICTS. 

In  the  Chandalar  district  there  were  no  developments  of  impor- 
tance in  1915.  In  the  summer  8  or  10  men  worked  on  about  five 
claims  and  made  a  gold  output  of  $4,000  or  $5,000.  No  lode  mining 
was  done,  but  some  promising  discoveries  of  auriferous  quartz  were 
reported. 

About  10  mines,  employing  about  30  men,  were  operated  in  the 
Tenderfoot  and  Salchaket  region.  Some  small  placer-mining  opera- 
tions were  continued  in  the  basin  of  Chena  River,  which  was  the 
scene  of  considerable  prospecting  during  the  year.  The  above- 
mentioned  operations  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $95,000. 

Mining  continued  in  the  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  districts  on 
about  the  same  scale  as  in  previous  years,  with  a  total  gold  produc- 
tion of  about  $40,000.  Most  of  the  mining  is  pick-ancl-shovel  work, 
but  some  automatic  dams  and  steam  hydraulic  plants  are  used.  The 
gold  and  antimony  bearing  lodes  of  this  district  are  also  receiving 
some  attention,  though  none  is  yet  productive.  The  Fortuna  Ledge 
precinct  lies  in  the  lower  Yukon  Basin,  where  gold  was  discovered 
on  Wilson  Creek,  which  enters  the  Yukon  at  Marshall,  in  1913.    It 
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was  reported  that  in  1015  some  seven  claims  were  opened  and  that 
the  gold  produced  had  a  value  of  about  $25,000.  Small  quartz  veins 
said  to  carry  considerable  gold  and  silver  were  found  on  Willow 
Creek  and  a  test  shipment  of  ore  was  made.  A  vein  carrying  gold- 
galena  and  molybdenite  is  also  said  to  have  been  located  on  the 
divide  between  Disappointment  and  Willow  Creeks.  Considerable 
mining  activity  is  reported  in  the  Fortuna  Ledge  district  during 
the  present  summer. 

KUSKOKWIM    REGION. 

Placer  gold  has  been  mined  at  several  localities  in  the  Kuskokwim 
region  along  an  ill-defined  belt  stretching  northeastward  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cood  News  Bay  for  some  300  miles  to  the  Takotna  River. 
In  this  zone  also  are  some  quicksilver  deposits  on  which  some  small 
developments  were  continued  in  1915.  In  the  Tuluksak-Aniak  dis- 
trict 5  claims  were  worked  by  16  men.  The  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  year  in  the  lower  Kuskokwim  region  were  on  Canyon 
Creek,  where  5  mines  were  operated  during  the  year  and  some  fairly 
rich  placers  were  developed.  Good  prospects  are  reported  to  have 
been  found  on  Buck  and  Linda  Creeks,  also  in  the- Kwikluk  River 
Basin.  Mining  continued  in  the  Good  Xews  Bay  district  on  a  small 
scale  as  in  previous  }^ears.  The  gravels  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
region  are  not  frozen.  It  is  estimated  that  in  all  about  -25  mines  were 
operated  in  the  Kuskokwim  region  in  1915,  employing  about  80  men, 
and  that  they  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000. 

SEW'ARD    PENINSULA. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  gold  output  from  Seward  Peninsula  in 
1915  is  $2,900,000;  that  of  the  1911  output  Avas  $2,700,000.  Tin. 
antimony,  and  coal  were  produced  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  in  1915 
to  the  value  of  about  $84,000.  Since  1897  the  Seward  Peninsula 
placer  mines  have  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $71,342,100  and  silver 
valued  at  $224,449.  Most  of  this  gold  was  taken  from  placers, 
although  from  1903  to  1907  the  Big  Hurrah  lode  mine  produced 
some  gold  and  small  outputs  have  been  obtained  from  several  lodes 
at  different  times.  A  small  amount  of  silver-lead  ore  was  shipped 
from  the  Omalik  mine  in  the  Fish  River  Basin  as  early  as  1881  and 
several  other  shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  from  this  property. 
The  silver  output  above  noted  has  largely  been  recovered  from  placer 
gold.  The  only  other  mineral  resounds  of  the  Peninsula  that  have 
been  developed  are  some  coal  deposits  in  the  Fairhaven  district. 
which  have  been  mined  in  a  small  way  since  1902:  the  York  tin 
deposits,  first  developed  in  1900,  and  the  antimony  deposits  first  ex- 
ploited on  a  commercial  scale  in  1915.  (Job!  dredging  continued  on 
a  Large  scale,  but  was  not  as  productive  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Thirty-one  gold  dredges  were  operated  and  handled  about  3,(J00,000 
cubic  yards  of  gravel,  yielding  gold  to  the  value  of  $1,050,000.    In 

1914,  39  dredges  handled  about  3,400,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and 
recovered  $1,280,000  worth  of  gold.  The  total  gold  recovered  by 
dredges  since  this  method  of  mining  was  first  introduced  in  1903  has 
an  estimated   value  of  $8,850,000.     Of  the  31    dredges  operated   in 

1915,  2  were  engaged  in  mining  placers  in  the  York  district  that 
carry  gold  as  well  as  tin. 
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The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  dredge  gold  is  not 
clear,  as  there  are  a  number  of  large  areas  of  auriferous  gravels  on 
the  peninsula,  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  profitable  exploita- 
tion by  dredges.  One  reason,  however,  is  that  most  of  the  successful 
dredges  appear  to  have  worked  on  placers  of  rather  high  grade,  and 
their  success  has  been  due  to  this  fact  rather  than  economical  mining 
by  large  operations.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  the 
permanently  frozen  placers,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done  in  the 
Alaska  and  Canadian  Yukon. 

Some  placers  were  developed  during  1915  on  the  Koyuk  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

More  deep  placer  mining  was  done  at  Nome  during  1915  than 
there  has  been  for  many  years.  About  36  deep  placer  mines,  em- 
ploying about  250  men,  were  operated  in  the  Nome  district  during 
the  winter  of  1914-15,  and  the  value  of  their  gold  output  and  that 
of  the  mines  operated  in  the  summer,  was  about  $300,000.  Though 
there  was  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  peninsula  during  August,  in 
general  the  season  was  favorable  to  placer  mining  operations. 

Placer  mining  in  a  small  way  continued  in  the  Kobuk  region  in 
1915.  Four  claims  were  worked  on  ]£leary  Creek,  in  the  Squirrel 
River  district,  and  four  claims  on  Dall,  Shungnak  and  Lynx  Creeks, 
in  the  Shungnak  district.  In  the  Shungnak  district  two  dams  with 
automatic  gates  were  installed.  The  entire  gold  output  of  the 
Kobuk  region  is  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  $20,000. 

RAILROADS  AND  RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  of  the  Government  railroad  from  the  Alaska 
coast  to  the  interior,  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1914,  which  was  begun  last  year  from  Anchorage,  on 
Cook  Inlet,  has  been  pushed  with  commendable  zeal  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission,  composed  of  W. '  C.  Edes  (chairman), 
Lieut.  Frederick  Mears,  United  States  Army,  and  Thomas  Riggs,  jr., 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  project.  Construction  was  also  inaugurated 
in  June  last  from  Fairbanks  and  Nenana,  on  the  Tanana  River,  the 
latter  place  being  the  base  from  which  construction  operations  are 
now  being  directed  in  the  interior. 

At  the  inception  of  the  work  at  Anchorage  in  1914  a  tract  of  land 
was  set  aside  at  the  mouth  of  Ship  Creek,  on  Knik  Arm,  Cook  Inlet, 
for  the  use  of  the  commission,  and  which  is  known  as  the  terminal 
reserve.  A  dock  and  dock  warehouse,  100  by  250  feet,  have  been 
erected  for  the  handling  of  all  supplies  and  material  for  the  use  of 
the  commission,  and  freight  coming  into  the  town  of  Anchorage  is 
unloaded  by  the  commission  and  handled  over  the  docks  and  in  the 
warehouse.  This  dock  and  warehouse  are  served  by  three  spurs.  A 
barge  discharge  warehouse  has  also  been  constructed,  and  this  is 
served  by  two  tracks,  thus  permitting  the  unloading  of  barges  onto 
cars,  the  barges  being  floated  alongside  the  dock  during  the  high- 
water  period.  There  is  in  constant  service  a  tugboat  and  numerous 
barges  for  the  lightering  of  freight  and  passengers  at  Anchorage. 
A  boat  service  is  also  maintained  to  all  points  on  Turnagain  Arm, 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  work,  and 
also  up  the  Susitna  River  as  far  as  Indian  River. 
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In  the  Anchorage  terminal  the  commission  has  constructed  during 
the  past  year  a  warehouse  600  by  200  feet,  a  two-story  office  building, 
a  warehouse,  a  machine  shop,  a  storehouse,  a  lumber  shed,  a  mess- 
house  to  accommodate  300  people,  5  buildings  for  the  quartering  of 
employees,  a  hospital,  4  barns  for  taking  care  of  live  stock  and  equip- 
ment, and  14  residences  for  married  employees  and  their  families. 
A  machine  shop  and  roundhouse  have  also  been  completed  for  the 
repairing  and  construction  of  various  kinds  of  rolling  stock  and 
railroad  equipment.  Plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  seven  additional  houses  for  married  employees  and 
their  families,  which  are  to  be  built  in  the  town  of  Anchorage. 

During  1915  the  railroad  was  graded  from  Anchorage  to  Mata- 
nuska  River,  and  in  the  fall  track  laying  was  started  out  of  Anchor- 
age, reaching  the  Matanuska  River  early  this  spring.  During  the 
past  few  months  the  line  has  been  ballasted  and  is  in  good  running 
shape.  This  spring  grading  contracts  were  let  on  the  Matanuska 
branch  from  Matanuska  Junction  to  King  River,  and  the  grading 
early  in  August  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Moose  Creek,  and  also 
at  various  other  points  between  Moose  Creek  and  King  River.  Track 
laying  on  this  section  was  continued  immediately  after  reaching  the 
Matanuska  River  and  was  completed  to  Moose  Creek.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  work  beyond  Moose  Creek,  the  end  of  the  track  will  be 
at  this  point  until  such  time  as  the  grading  beyond  Moose  Creek  is 
completed.  Grading  was  also  started  on  the  main  line  from  Mata- 
nuska Junction  north  to  the  Knik  wagon  road,  and  this  section  will 
be  completed  about  October  1.  The  grading  of  the  line  from 
Anchorage  south  to  Kern  Creek,  the  railhead  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railroad  line  from  Seward,  was  started  in  July,  and  the  work  is 
entirely  covered  between  Anchorage  and  Potter  Creek,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  is  well  under  way.  No  work  has  been  com- 
menced between  Potter  Creek  and  Kern  Creek,  but  it  is  planned  to 
start  construction  early  next  spring.  Nothing  has  been  done  be- 
tween the  Knik  wagon  road  and  Montana  Creek,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  an  engineering  party  between  these  two  points  revising  the 
old  line  to  secure  a  better  route. 

On  that  section  of  the  line  from  Knik  River  north  to  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  field  no  work  has  been  done,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  wait 
until  the  Matanuska  River  freezes  the  coming  winter,  so  that  sup- 
plies can  be  freighted  into  the  district  at  a  lower  cost.  On  the 
Susitna  River  clearing  and  grading  have  been  started  from  Montana 
Creek  north  to  Indian  Creek.  Part  of  this  line  has  been  cleared 
and  a  number  of  station  gangs  are  busy  grading  at  different  points. 

On  the  section  of  the  line  between  Anchorage  and  Matanuska  Junc- 
tion three  bridges  have  been  erected,  one  over  the  Eagle  River,  which 
is  the  largest  on  the  present  line,  one  over  the  Knik  River,  and  the 
third  over  the  Matanuska  River. 

In  the  town  of  Anchorage  the  commission  has  erected  a  municipal 
building  for  the  use  of  the  town-site  office,  a  post  office,  a  Federal 
jail,  and  also  a  four-room  schoolhonse,  seating  150  pupils,  and  a  tele- 
phone building.  A  telephone  line  has  been  constructed  throughout 
the  town,  and  a  water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons  has 
been  erected  to  serve  the  people,  the  water  being  secured  from  Ship 
Creek.     Streets  have  been  graded  through  the  business  portion  of 
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Anchorage,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  residence  section,  and  side- 
walks laid. 

Speaking  generally,  it  must  be  said  that  the  work  of  railroad  con- 
struction is  progressing  steadily  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
The  commission  has  had  many  problems  to  solve,  some  expected, 
others  unexpected,  but  all  have  been  met  and  solutions  found,  one 
of  the  most  serious  being  a  labor  difficulty,  which,  however,  was 
soon  satisfactorily  adjusted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  railroad 
building  in  Alaska  is  a  quite  different  proposition  from  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  States,  where  the  means  of  transporting  supplies  and 
material  are  usually  at  hand,  or,  at  least,  can  be  speedily  provided. 
It  is  different  in  Alaska,  where  everything  is  new,  and  conditions 
must  be  met  as  they  arise;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  many 
of  them.  Nearly  every  item  of  supplies  and  material  must  be 
brought  thousands  of  miles  and  assembled  where  needed,  often  under 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  commission 
has  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  in  effecting  a  workable  organiza- 
tion and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Clearing  the  right  of  way 
from  Fairbanks  to  Nenana  and  from  Nenana  toward  the  coast  was 
begun  during  the  present  summer,  and  it  is  understood  that  satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made.  A  town  site  was  laid  out  at  Nenana, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Tanana,  and  this 
town  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
in  the  interior,  at  least  until  the  work  is  completed.  In  the  laying 
out  of  the  Nenana  town  site,  the  same  general  plan  has  been  followed 
as  that  employed  in  the  matter  of  the  Anchorage  town  site.  The 
necessary  administration  and  other  buildings  have  been  erected  so 
that  construction  work  may  be  efficiently  directed. 

Fifty  miles  of  track  had  been  compL  ted  and  was  in  operation  on 
September  1  of  this  year,  from  Anchorage;  and  13  miles  of  track 
was  ready  for  the  steel.  An  additional  49  miles  was  under  construc- 
tion, making  a  total  of  112  miles  either  completed  and  in  operation 
or  which  will  be  completed  early  next  year.  Besides,  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad,  purchased  by  the  Government,  is  being  operated 
out  of  Seward,  and  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  are  being  made 
to  the  road  between  Seward  and  Kern  Creek.  The  commission  ex- 
pects to  continue  construction  work  during  the  coming  winter  in  the 
Turnagain  Arm  district,  as  well  as  on  the  Matanuska  branch  north 
of  King  River. 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  ELSEWHERE. 

A  railroad  is  also  being  constructed  from  a  point  on  Controller 
Bay  to  the  Bering  River  coal  fields.  This  road  is  intended  as  a  coal 
carrier  for  the  Alaska  Petroleum  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Katalla.  The  road 
will  be  about  15  miles  in  length  and  the  work  of  grading  has  been 
completed.  The  company  which  owns  the  railroad  is  developing  a 
coal  mine  in  the  Bering  River  field,  patent  to  which  was  granted  this 
year,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  fine  body  of  coal  has  been  opened  up, 
and  coal  will  be  ready  for  shipment  with  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road, which  probably  will  not  be  ready  for  traffic  until  next  spring 
or  early  summer. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  Territory  outside  of  that  portion 
of  the  new  Government  railroad  which  is  now  being  operated,  is  466 
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miles.  The  only  other  railroads  being  operated  are  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon,  from  Skagway  to  White  Pass;  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad,  Cordova  to  Kennecott;  and  the  Tanana  Valley 
Railroad,  from  Fairbanks  to  Chatanika.  The  Seward  Peninsula 
Kail  road,  from  Nome  to  Shelton,  has  not  been  operated  for  several 
years.  The  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railroad,  which  claims  to  be  a 
private  railroad,  and  therefore  not  a  common  carrier,  is  operated 
out  of  Yakutat  for  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  This  railroad  has 
a  right  of  way  over  the  public  domain,  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years:  it  refuses  public  business,  claiming  that  it  is 
merely  a  private  railroad  and  not  a  common  carrier.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  status  of  this  railroad  be  inquired  into,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  it  is  not  a  private  road,  as  claimed,  it  should  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  functions  of  a  duly  constituted  railroad  cor- 
poration and  thus  be  of  some  service  in  assisting  in  the  development 
of  a  promising  section  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  port  of 
Yakutat. 

PUBLIC=LAND  SURVEYS. 

The  survey  of  public  lands  of  Alaska  was  continued  during  the 
year,  three  townships,  whole  and  fractional,  having  been  surveyed, 
as  follows:  Seward  meridian,  township  15;  Copper  River  meridian, 
township  8,  and  Fairbanks  meridian,  township  10.  The  area  sur- 
veyed, including  water  surface,  embraced  354,164.94  acres.  The 
total  area  of  townships  surveyed  to  date  is  790,706.95  acres. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  homestead  law  in  its  application  to  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  duly  8,  1916,  it  is  provided  that  every  person 
who  is  qualified  under  existing  laws  to  make  homestead  entry  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  situated  in  Alaska,  whether  sur- 
veyed or  unsurveyed,  with  the  intention  of  claiming  the  same  under 
the  homestead  laws,  shall  *  *  *  be  entitled  to  enter  160  acres  or 
a  less  quantity  of  unappropriated  land  in  Alaska,  and  no  more,  and 
a  former  homestead  entry  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  a  homestead  entry  in  Alaska.  It  is  further  provided 
that  the  area  of  any  homestead  claim,  initiated  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act.  shall  not  be  limited  or  curtailed  by  reason  of  its  passage. 
Lands  on  Annette  Island  and  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  excepted  from 
homestead  settlement  as  are  also  the  islands  leased  or  occupied  for 
the  propagation  of  foxes,  and  such  other  lands  as  have  been  or  may 
he  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  settlement  or  entry. 

The  demand  for  homesteads  in  Alaska  is  as  great  as  might  be 
expected  at  this  time.  The  locations  sought,  for  the  most  part,  are 
near  the  line  of  the  Government  railroad  in  the  Matanuska,  Susitna. 
and  other  valleys  of  the  coast  section,  and  in  the  Tanana  River  coun- 
try, in  the  Eagle  River  and  Mendenhall  districts  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  localities,  particularly  in  the 
numerous  \  alleys  of  the  islands  skirting  the  southern  coast,  where 
many  small  farms  have  been  located  and  are  being  cultivated  to 
some  extent.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  farms  is  noted, 
and  dairying  may  he  reasonably  expected  to  assume  considerable 
proportions  within  the  near   future.     In  the   Pacific  coast   belt    and 
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in  the  Tanana  Valley,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  dairying  can 
be  pursued  successfully. 

Homesteaders  should  receive  every  encouragement  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  I  have  to  renew  the  recommendation  carried 
in  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  that  homesteads  should  be  sur- 
veyed without  cost  to  the  entryman.  In  Alaska  the  homesteader 
must  pay  the  cost  of  surveying  the  land  that  he  has  located.  This 
practice  is  not  following  in  the  public-land  States,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  homesteader  in  this  Territory  should 
be  penalized  by  compelling  him  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  survey.  If 
the  Government  were  to  assume  this  work,  it  could  be  done  with  little 
additional  cost,  as  in  any  event  before  the  final  survey  is  accepted 
it  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  a  Government  surveyor,  who 
could  just  as  well  make  the  survey,  thus  relieving  the  homesteader 
of  a  burden  that  oftentimes  he  can  ill  afford  to  bear. 

No  allotment  surveys  of  lands  for  Indians  were  made  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

ALASKA  FUND. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  cred- 
ited by  him  to  the  Alaska  fund  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  27,  1905,  amounted  to  $249,432.39  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  as 
compared  with  $260,256.63  for  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  for  the 
year  of  $10,824.24.  The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1916 
in  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions  were  as  follows :  First  division, 
$120,735.52,  as  compared  with  $72,736.89  the  previous  year;  second 
division,  $12,695.50,  as  compared  with  $10,701.22  in  1915;  third  divi- 
sion, $72,493.55,  as  compared  with  $114,752.33  the  previous  year; 
fourth  division,  $43,507.82,  as  compared  with  $62,066.09  in  1915. 
The  net  amount  of  cash  received  from  the  first  judicial  division  in 
1916  was,  however,  $113,750.52;  the  balance  of  $6,985  represents  can- 
celed fish-hatchery  certificates,  rebates  credited  to  certain  salmon 
canneries  for  the  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of 
taxes  on  their  outputs.  In  the  third  judicial  division  canceled  fish- 
hatchery  certificates  amounting  to  $25,001.60  were  received  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  cash  payments  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  total  amount  of  revenues  received  on  account  of  taxes  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  incorporated  towns,  in  the  form  of 
business  and  trade  licenses,  and  which  are  paid  directly  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  various  municipalities,  were:  First  division,  $101,371.96; 
second  judicial  division,  $18,967.91;  third  judicial  division,  $15,- 
013.42;  fourth  judicial  division,  $31,122.69;  a  total  of  $166,475.98. 

Besides  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  busi- 
ness and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  towns  and  outside 
of  incorporated  communities,  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries  products, 
as  follows :  Canned  salmon,  4  cents  per  case ;  pickled  salmon,  10  cents 
per  barrel ;  salt  salmon,  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  100  pounds ;  fish  oil,  10 
cents  per  barrel,  and  fertilizer  20  cents  per  ton.  Section  260,  Com- 
piled Laws  of  Alaska,  1913,  provides  that  the  catch  and  pack  of 
salmon  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  oper- 
ated in  Alaska  shali  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation  of 
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every  nature,  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand  red 
or  king  salmon  fry  liberated ;  that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is  allowed 
on  every  thousand  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside 
of  incorporated  towns;  25  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digents, under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3.  1913. 

The  Territorial  revenue  act,  passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  ses- 
sion of  1915,  imposes  the  following  schedule  of  taxation  upon  fish- 
eries :  Salmon  canneries,  4  cents  per  case  on  king  and  red,  or  sockeye, 
salmon;  2  cents  per  case  on  medium  reds,  1  cent  per  case  on  all  others; 
salteries,  2-J  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  fish  salted  or  mild  cured, 
except  herring;  fish  traps,  fixed  or  floating,  $100  per  annum;  gill 
nets,  $1  per  hundred  fathoms  or  fraction  thereof.  Cold-storage  fish 
plants  pay  a  graduated  tax  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted, 
running  downward  from  $500  to  $10  per  annum.  The  matter  of 
the  validity  of  this  act  is  now  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
the  ninth  circuit  for  determination. 

INSANE. 

Alaska  has  no  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  insane  persons  are  cared 
for  at  Morningside  Sanitarium,  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  between  The  Sanitarium  Company  of  that  city  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Congress  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  medical  treatment  and  maintenance  of  the  Alaska 
patients,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $70,000. 
This  item  includes  transportation  in  case  of  removal  of  patients 
elsewhere.  In  previous  annual  reports  the  contract  system  of  caring 
for  insane  persons  has  received  attention,  and  the  recommendation 
has  been  made  that  the  insane  of  Alaska  should  be  cared  for  in 
Alaska.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government, 
but  it  is  submitted  that  this  cost  would  not  be  excessive,  while  the 
contract  system  of  caring  for  these  insane  persons,  inherently  bad 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions,  would  be  abolished.  It  need 
be  scarcely  pointed  out  that  no  matter  with  what  fidelity  the  con- 
tract may  be  discharged  it  can  never  be  satisfactory,  and  complaints, 
oftentimes  groundless,  will  be  almost  unceasing.  The  proper  care 
of  defectives  of  all  kinds  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  state.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  treatment  accorded  the  insane 
of  Alaska  at  the  contract  hospital  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
accorded  patients  in  similar  institutions;  perhaps  it  is  better  than 
the  average,  but  this  fact  does  not  relieve  the  Government  of  the 
responsibility  of  providing  a  modern,  well-equipped  institution  in 
the  Territory  where  the  insane  can  be  properly  maintained.  Steps 
with  this  end  in  view  must  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  and  the  tiige 
would  now  seem  to  be  propitious.  There  are  a  number  of  towns  in 
Alaska  where  sites  may  be  obtained  for  such  institution.  The  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  steadily 
for  many  years  to  come;  and  with  it  no  doubt  will  follow  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  insane  to  be  cared   for  by  the  Government. 
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Morningsicle  Sanitarium  and  its  management  were  subjects  of 
several  comprehensive  investigations  during  the  year.  These  were 
conducted  by  experts  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  the  re- 
ports, on  the  whole,  being  not  unfavorable  to  the  management  of  the 
institution.  A  number  of  recommendations  were  made  and  it  is 
understood  that  these  have  been  carried  out  or  are  in  process  of 
fulfillment.  Among  the  improvements  that  are  now  under  way  is 
the  construction  of  an  additional  building  upon  plans  approved  by 
the  department.  This  building  will  provide  much  more  room  and 
relieve  the  congestion  that  has  hitherto  been  apparent,  especially  in 
the  dormitories.  Greater  freedom  for  exercise  will  also  be  afforded 
the  patients,  more  and  better  bathing  facilities  will  be  furnished,  and 
hydrotherapy  will  be  among  the  new  features  added. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  many  of  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  concerning  the  management  of  this  institution  have 
been  more  or  less  groundless.  Discharged  patients  have  been,  per- 
haps, reckless  of  consequences  in  making  statements  not  susceptible 
of  proof,  and  these  have  been  given  credence  by  individuals  and  pub- 
lic bodies  in  Alaska  without  any  effort  being  made  to  ascertain  exact 
conditions  or  the  truth  of  the  charges  made.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  human  nature  as  found  in  an  insane  asylum  and  the  human 
nature  found  outside,  in  that  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  make  allega- 
tions, but  often  difficult  to  find  proof  to  support  them.  The  criticisms 
that  have  been  launched  were  perhaps  intended  for  the  contract  sys- 
tem, rather  than  for  the  management  of  the  institution  or  the  Gov- 
ernment in  whose  control  rests  the  care  of  this  unfortunate  class. 
Morningside  Sanitarium  is  inspected  frequently  by  inspectors  of 
the  department  and  the  governor  of  Alaska.  These  visits  are  not 
heralded,  nor  are  they  made  at  stated  periods,  and  care  is  taken  to 
see  the  institution  in  its  every -day  dress,  so  to  speak.  The  patients 
are  visited  and  talked  with  privately,  the  buildings  and  grounds  ex- 
amined, and  foods  inspected,  and,  in  short,  thorough  examinations 
are  conducted.  The  governor  of  Alaska  visited  Morningside  in 
March  last  and  found  conditions  improved  in  many  respects;  the 
patients  seemed  to  be  comfortably  cared  for,  and  such  complaints  as 
were  made  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  merit.  However,  I  have  again  to 
urge  that  Congress  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  suitable  buildings  in  Alaska  for  the  care  of  its 
insane. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  insane  committed  to  Morningside  are 
not  permanent  residents  of  the  Territory.  This  percentage  includes 
a  number  of  men  who  are  brought  to  Alaska  during  the  fishing 
season  and  who  become  insane  and  are  tried  in  Alaska  courts  -and 
transported  to  Morningside.  For  instance,  during  the  present  sum- 
mer seven  insane  persons  were  sent  to  the  sanitarium  from  western 
Alaska,  all  of  whom  were  employees  of  fishery  concerns  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Territory  for  a  few  weeks.  Of  these  committed,  two 
were  Japanese,  one  Mexican,  one  Filipino,  one  Swede,  one  Scotch- 
man, and  one  Englishman. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  under  treatment  on  June  30,  1916, 
was  188,  of  which  165  were  males  and  23  females,  as  compared  with 
156  males  and  24  females  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year. 
There  were  9  patients  received  during  the  quarter,  4  were  discharged 
as  cured,  6  died,  and  3  escaped. 
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DETENTION   HOSPITALS. 

There  are  two  detention  hospitals  for  the  temporary  care  of  in- 
sane in  Alaska.  These  are  located  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome,  having 
been  erected  and  equipped  in  1913.  The  hospital  at  Fairbanks  only 
has  been  put  to  practical  use.  The  Nome  hospital,  so  far  as  this 
office  has  been  advised,  has  never  been  used,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  patients.  It  has  been,  therefore,  a  source  of 
expense,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  as  it  requires  the  services  of  a  care- 
taker whether  occupied  or  not.  If  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  these  hospitals  can  not  be  secured,  they  should  be  closed  perma- 
nently. I  have  again  to  recommend  that  such  appropriation  be  made, 
inasmuch  as  these  hospitals  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  they 
were  available  for  patients  suffering  from  temporary  mental  aber- 
ration only,  and  who  would  probably  recover  within  a  short  time  and 
be  discharged.  They  are  also  necessary  for  the  custody  of  those  per- 
sons who  may  be  declared  insane  and  committed  to  the  contract  hos- 
pital at  Portland  during  the  closed  season  of  navigation  at  Xome 
and  Fairbanks.  These  patients  otherwise  must  be  confined  in  the 
Federal  jail  pending  their  transportation  to  the  sanitarium. 

COMMISSION  OF  CRIME. 

Because  of  Alaska's  vast  area  and  the  great  distances  between 
settlements,  serious  problems  are  ever  arising  that  tax  the  resources 
of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
and  securing  their  just  and  equitable  execution.  Serious  crimes  are 
committed,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  offenders  go 
unwhipped  of  justice.  During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  murders,  usually  in  remote  places;  travelers  on  unfre- 
quented trails  in  the  interior  fastnesses  and  along  the  watercourses 
have  mysteriously  disappeared,  never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of. 
In  southeastern  Alaska  there  have  been  a  number  of  these  disappear- 
ances, and  on  the  trails  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  there 
have  been  a  number  of  apparently  willful  and  premeditated  murders, 
and  in  but  two  instances  have  arrests  been  made  and  in  no  instance 
has  a  conviction  been  secured,  due  to  lack  of  evidence.  This  condi- 
tion led  a  grand  jury,  sitting  at  Ruby,  in  the  fourth  judicial  division, 
in  July  of  this  year,  to  make  the  following  presentment  to  the  court: 

It  Ikik  been  broughl  to  our  attention  at  various  times  (events  arising  in  out- 
lying districts,  over  which  official  jurisdiction  is  in  doubt,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  provision  made  by  law  and  no  money  provided  to  defray  the  expense 
of  looking  into)  thai  men  have  been  reported  as  sick,  injured,  destitute,  and 
unable  to  help  themselves;  and  persons  have  been  found  dead,  death  being 
caused  by  foul  play  or  otherwise.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  petition  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  sot  aside  a  special  fund  to  be  uso(\  only  for  such  cases  as 
are  mentioned  above;  and  we  also  recommend  that  the  department  authorize 
and  Instruct  any  official  notified  of  such  a  case  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
thoroughly  Investigate  and  give  aid  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  if  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  a  number  of  men  have  disappeared  in 
the  Kuskokwim  district  ami  the  number  of  missing  in  the  last  six  years  is 
appalling,  some  of  whom  are  thoughl  by  many  to  have  been  murdered.  No 
effort  oi  any  kind  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  Investigate  and  bring 
the  guilty  to  justice.  There  are  indications  at  this  time  of  four  having  been 
murdered. 
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The  situation  complained  of  could  be  remedied,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  employment  of  additional  deputy  United  States  marshals  at 
some  of  the  remote  points.  These  crimes  are  committed  usually  at 
long  distances  from  places  where  courts  are  located ;  and  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population  and  the  natural  opportunities  for  the  secretion  of 
crime  and  the  escape  of  the  criminal  are  so  plentiful  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  for  the  guilty  to  evade  arrest.  The  situation 
demands  the  employment  of  not  less  than  two  men  experienced  in 
the  detection  of  crime.  These  men  could  be  attached  to  a  United 
States  marshal's  force,  but  they  should  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
wherever  and  whenever  their  services  were  required.  The  expense 
entailed  would  not  be  large  and  the  services,  if  intelligently  directed, 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

ANOTHER  JUDGE  NEEDED. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  district  courts,  in  at  least  two  of 
the  four  judicial  divisions  into  which  Alaska  is  divided,  namely,  the 
first  and  third,  has  increased  largely  during  recent  years.  In  fact, 
in  the  first  judicial  division  the  court  has  been  almost  continuously 
in  session  for  the  past  two  years.  The  result  is  that  the  presiding 
judge  is  greatly  overworked.  There  is  a  congestion  of  business  and 
civil  litigants  suffer  because  of  it.  This  congestion  is  so  apparent 
that  civil  cases  can  not  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  period,  the  crimi- 
nal cases  taking  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  court.  A  similar  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  third  judicial  division,  and  probably  in  the  fourth. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  respectfully  urge  that  an  additional  judge  be 
appointed  for  Alaska.  The  judge  so  appointed  should  be  assigned  to 
try  cases  in  any  of  the  four  judicial  divisions,  as  needed.  In  this 
way  the  trial  of  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  would  be  expedited,  and 
the  now  overworked  judges  would  not  be  compelled  to  render  service 
at  the  risk  of  their  health. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  maintained  70  schools 
for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  having  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
4,000.  In  addition  to  a  curriculum  embracing  elementary  subjects, 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  sub- 
jects of  a  practical  nature,  by  which  the  natives  might  secure  imme- 
diately material  results.  Besides  actual  teaching  the  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  the 
adult  population  of  their  respective  villages.  Sanitation  and  hygiene 
are  taught  them,  together  with  any  other  subjects  which  might  help 
to  bring  their  daily  lives  to  a  higher  plane.  The  natives  are  grad- 
ually coming  to  realize  that  they  must  reconstruct  their  modes  of 
living  if  they  ever  wish  to  hold  their  own. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Territorial  legislature  the  political  status  of 
the  natives  was  defined  and  the  method  of  procedure  outlined  by 
which  they  may  become  citizens.  Another  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  native  villages  to  be  governed  locally  by 
natives.    Several  villages  have  already  organized  under  this  act. 

With  a  view  toward  protecting  the  interests  of  the  natives,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing  reserves, 
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through  Executive  order,  of  certain  tracts  desirable  for  use  by  na- 
tives. By  this  method  the  bureau  is  able  to  work  out  its  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  natives,  unhindered  by  outside  influences.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  bureau  to  attract  natives  to  reserves  already  estab- 
lished through  the  introduction  of  such  industries  as  will  make  the 
natives  self-supporting  and  independent.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Alaska  reserves  differ  from  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  United 
States  in  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  as  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
were  before  the  reserves  were  established.  Residence  on  the  reserves 
is  entirely  optional  with  the  individual  native. 

FISHERY   RESERVE   ESTABLISHED. 

Heretofore  the  Annette  Island  reserve  had  been,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, understood  to  include  the  waters  contiguous  to  the  islands. 
However,  the  past  year  saw  evidence  of  this  being  questioned  and  in 
order  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all  the  Bureau  of  Education 
requested  an  Executive  order  reserving  the  contiguous  waters  within 
3,000  feet.  The  proclamation  establishing  this  fisheries  reserve  was 
signed  by  the  President  April  28,  1916.  By  this  proclamation  the 
fishery  industry  around  the  island  is  conserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Metlakatlans  and  other  natives  of  Alaska.  The  legality  of  this  re- 
serve has  been  upheld  by  the  United  States  district  court  at  Juneau, 
and  this  decision  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
the  ninth  circuit,  sitting  at  San  Francisco.  The  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  opening  of  the  salmon  cannery  at  Metlakatla, 
which  had  stood  idle  since  1912,  to  be  managed  on  a  cooperative 
basis  by  the  Metlakatlans  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  were  formulated  during  the  winter,  but  owing 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  capital  it  was  necessary  to  lease  the  cannery 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  While  this  lease  was  probably  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  cooperative  plan  would  have  been,  the  Metlakat- 
lans were,  nevertheless,  assured  of  a  percentage  on  the  output  of 
their  cannery,  and  the  individual  natives  saw  in  the  opening  of 
the  cannery  a  source  of  employment  for  the  summer  without  the 
necessity  of  leaving  their  homes.  The  reconstruction  and  equipment 
of  the  cannery  was  well  under  way  when,  on  May  17,  the  entire 
plant  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  On  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  it  was  impossible  to  erect  a  new  cannery  and 
equip  it  in  time  for  the  fishing  season.  The  catastrophe,  therefore, 
deprived  the  native  colony  of  the  returns  and  employment  they  had 
expected  incident  to  the  reopening  of  the  cannery.  The  depart- 
ment, through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  now  making  plans  to 
erect  a  new  building  the  coming  year  so  as  to  have  the  cannery  in 
shape  for  operation  during  the  next  season. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

The  health  conditions  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  during  the  past 
year  were  approximately  the  same  as  the  previous  fiscal  year.  With 
the  limited  funds  at  its  command  the  Bureau  of  Education  continued 

to  do  what  it  could  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  native  population 
along  medical  lines.  Approximately  $19,000  of  the  educational  fund 
was  used  for  medical  work  among  the  natives,  which,  together  with 
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the  special  appropriation  of  $25,000,  granted  for  the  first  time  by 
Congress  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  made  a  total 
of  $44,000  with  which  to  cope  with  the  medical  needs  of  the  natives. 
Besides  furnishing  a  medicine  chest  for  each  school,  from  which  the 
teacher  in  charge  attended  to  the  minor  ailments  of  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity,  small  hospitals  in  charge  of  physicians  were  maintained  in 
Kotzebue,  Nulato,  and  Kanakanak.  In  addition,  physicians  were 
maintained  at  Mountain  Village  on  the  lower  Yukon,  at  Nome, 
Seward,  and  Sitka.  The  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  it  possible 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  erect  at  Juneau  the  only  hospital  in 
the  service  really  worthy  of  the  name.  The  building  was  completed 
in  December,  1915,  and  by  the  following  spring  had  been  fully 
equipped  and  made  ready  for  occupancy.  The  hospital  was  opened 
by  Dr.  Douglas  Brown,  physician  in  charge,  on  May  9.  The  staff 
consists  of  three  nurses,  matron,  cook,  and  janitor.  The  building  is 
two  stories,  and  accommodates  20  patients,  leaving  quarters  for  the 
staff.  The  hospital  serves  all  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  fills  a  long- 
felt  need,  and  will  go  far  toward  relieving  surgical  and  noncontagi- 
ous cases  among  the  natives. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  10-bed  hospital  on 
the  Kuskokwim  River.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  an  increase 
of  the  medical  appropriation  through  a  Senate  amendment.  The  1917 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $50,000.  The  district  served  by  the 
Juneau  hospital  and  that  which  will  be  reached  by  the  proposed 
Kuskokwim  hospital  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Territory  that 
needs  to  be  reached.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  reaching  even  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  can  be  appreciated  when  one  con- 
siders the  vast  territory  over  which  the  native  population  is  scattered, 
in  groups  rarely  exceeding  200  in  number.  When  this  fact  is  borne 
in  mind  and  the  unquestioned,  imperative  need  of  medical  relief  is  con- 
sidered, the  bureau's  estimate  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $125,000 
seems  modest.  Numerous  and  repeated  investigations  and  volumi- 
nous reports  have  shown,without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  need  for 
an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  natives  is  imperative. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  grant  the  necessary  appropriation 
without  delay,  for  the  cause  of  the  natives  is  not  hopeless  if  provision 
be  made  at  once. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  established  an  excellent  hos- 
pital, and  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  economically  care  for  the 
natives'  needs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  bureau  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  Alaska  where  the  needs  are  equal  if  not  more  imperative. 
Tubercular  sanitariums  are  especially  needed,  as  tuberculosis  is  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  natives  suffer. 

THE  REINDEER  INDUSTRY. 

The  year  1892  saw  the  beginning  of  a  constructive  and  beneficial 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Alaska,  when  the 
importation  of  reindeer  began  from  Siberia  to  this  Territory.  This 
importation  continued  for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  1,200 
had  been  brought  over.  From  this  nucleus  the  present  Alaska  rein- 
deer service  grew.     The  1915  report  shows  a  total  of  70,243  reindeer 
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distributed  among  76  herds.  Of  this  number  46,683,  or  66  per  cent, 
are  owned  by  1,140  natives;  3,408,  or  5  per  cent,  are  owned  by  the 
United  States;  6,890,  or  10  per  cent,  are  owned  by  the  missions;  and 
13,262,  or  19  per  cent,  are  owned  by  Laplanders  and  other  whites. 
The  total  income  of  the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  exclusive  of  meat  and  hides  used  by 
the  natives  themselves,  was  $81,997.  The  return  on  the  investment 
in  the  reindeer  service  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Valuation  of  46,683  reindeer  owned  by  natives  in  1915,  at  $25  each_  $1,167,075 

Total  income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1895  to  1915 369,407 

Valuation  of  23,560  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders,  other 

whites,  and  Government 589,000 

Total  income  of  missions,  Laplanders,  and  other  whites  from  rein- 
deer, from  1S93  to  1915 107,361 

Total  valuation  and  income 2,232,843 

Total  Government  appropriation,  1893  to  1915 307,000 

Gain   (027  per  cent) 1,925,843 

The  distribution  of  the  deer  among  the  natives  has  been  accom- 
plished through  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  According  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  reindeer  service,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  the 
native  whose  work  is  approved  by  the  local  superintendent  receives 
6  reindeer;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  8  reindeer;  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  10  reindeer;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  12. 
With  the  approval  of  the  local  superintendent  of  the  station,  the 
apprentice  may  kill  the  surplus  male  deer  and  sell  the  meat  for  food 
and  the  skins  for  clothing.  He  is  encouraged  to  use  his  sled  deer  in 
carrying  mails,  passengers,  and  freight.  Upon  the  satisfactory  ter- 
mination of  his  contract  of  apprenticeship  an  apprentice  becomes  a 
herder  and  assumes  charge  of  his  herd,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  reindeer  service.  The  herder  must  then  in  turn  train 
and  reward  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  and  regulations.  The  system  of  distribution,  therefore,  con- 
tinues automatically.  The  native  is  not  allowed  to  sell  female  deer 
except  to  the  (lovernment  or  to  another  native.  This  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  reindeer  indus- 
try in  L892,  namely,  to  provide  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Alaska.  Until  the  summer  of  1914  the  industry  had 
been  confined  to  the  natives  and  the  Laplanders.  The  latter  ob- 
tained their  (U^v  in  payment  of  the  services  rendered  as  instructors 
of  the  Eskimo  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  deer.  During  the 
year  last  mentioned  a  company  of  white  men  was  organized  at  Nome, 
and  about  1/200  deer  were  purchased  from  one  of  these  Lapps. 

The  past  year  saw  an  extension  of  the  reindeer  fairs.  During 
January  and  February,  1910,  fairs  were  held  at  Akiak,  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim  River:  Shaktolik,  near  Unalakleet;  Igloo,  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula:  and  Noorvik,  near  Kotzebue.  The  fairs  were  conducted 
<>n  more  elaborate  plans  than  the  previous  year.  Every  herd  sent  its 
delegation  to  the  fair  in  its  vicinity,  whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
the  interest  ran  high  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  reindeer  indus- 
try. Offers  of  various  kinds  were  made,  with  prizes  for  each  deer. 
Races  and  target  contests  were  held.  Prizes  for  the  various  events 
had  been  contributed  by  Seattle  merchants  and  added  much  to  the 
62657°—  int  1916— vol  2 28 
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interest.  The  friendly  rivalry  thus  engendered  is  doing  much  to- 
ward increasing  the  interest  of  all  herders  in  the  different  phases  of 
reindeer  work. 

The  reindeer  have  now  been  distributed  over  practically  all  west- 
ern Alaska,  extending  from  Point  Barrow  down  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  The  Copper  River  Valley  and  the  upper  Kuskokwim  are 
the  next  to  be  stocked  with  reindeer.  Most  of  the  larger  islands  of 
the  Aleutian  group  have  been  stocked  with  small  herds,  and  the  only 
one  remaining  unstocked,  namely,  Attu,  will  receive  attention  as  soon 
as  satisfactory  transportation  arrangements  can  be  made. 

In  the  past  most  of  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  new  herds  and  the 
distribution  of  the  deer  in  sections  not  already  stocked.  From  now 
on,  however,  with  the  distribution  practically  accomplished,  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  breeding  and  developing  mar- 
kets for  the  meat.  Small  shipments  of  deer  meat  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  past  summer  having  seen  the  exportation  of 
about  200  carcasses,  but  no  systematic  exportation  of  the  meat  has 
heretofore  been  made.  With  thousands  of  surplus  male  deer  at 
hand  each  year,  the  time  has  now  come  to  seriously  consider  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  meat  may  be  satisfactorily  marketed.  While 
much  meat  is  sold  annually  to  people  in  Alaska,  there  is  at  hand  a 
surplus  amount  which  can  and  should  be  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Under  proper  management  Alaska  may  become  in  due  time 
a  source  of  a  large  meat  supply  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved August  24,  1912,  and  the  first  session  was  held  in  March,  1913. 
The  legislature  meets  biennially  and  the  next  session  will  convene  on 
the  first  Monday  in  March,  1917.  The  legislature  is  vested  with 
limited  power.  In  fact,  the  limitations  are  such  as  to  make  its  legis- 
lative powers  partake  more  of  shadow  than  of  substance.  While 
Congress  extended  to  the  legislature  the  authority  "  to  alter,  amend, 
modify,  and  repeal  laws  in  force  in  Alaska,"  such  authority  natu- 
rally does  not  extend  to  the  customs,  internal  revenue,  the  primary 
disposition  of  the  soil,  postal,  or  other  general  laws  of  the  United 
States;  but  such  purely  local  or  Territorial  matters  as  the  game  and 
fish,  and  laws  relating  to  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  United  States, 
applicable  to  Alaska,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  taxes  on  business  and  trade,  or  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools,  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress. 
Further,  the  Territory  is  prohibited  from  creating  any  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  so  are  the  municipalities;  the  Territory  may  not  levy 
for  Territorial  purposes  a  tax  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  in  any  one  year, 
upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  therein.  Municipalities 
are  limited  to  2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
limitations  that  should  be  removed  and  the  powers  of  the  legislature 
extended  so  as  to  provide  Alaska  with  "  the  full  form  of  Terri- 
torial government,"  which  was  granted  to  every  Territory  by  Con- 
gress, Alaska  excepted.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December, 
1913,  President  Wilson  recommended  that  the  full  form  of  Terri- 
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torial  government  be  so  extended,  but  no  affirmative  action  in  this 
respect  has  been  taken,  although  bills  with  that  object  in  view  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  , 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature  should  be  wel- 
comed by  Congress.  If  the  Alaska  Legislature  were  permitted  to 
legislate  upon  all  matters  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Terri- 
tory and,  therefore,  not  general,  Congress  would  be  relieved  from 
legislation  covering  matters  of  purely  local  concern.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  thus  enacted  would  be 
better  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Territory.  If  Alaska 
is  to  receive  the  full  measure  of  progress  and  growth  to  which  it  is 
fairly  entitled  by  reason  of  its  commanding  preeminence  in  the  matter 
of  great  natural  resources,  a  liberal  extension  of  local  self-govern- 
ment is  imperative.  As  at  present  constituted,  Congress  and  the 
Territorial  legislature  can  not  cooperate  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
conflict  at  times  will  be  inevitable.  It  is  not  asked  that  Congress 
waive  its  right  to  control  those  subjects  of  legislation  that  are 
national,  and  not  local  in  their  scope;  and  arguments  should  not  be 
necessary  in  support  of  the  Territory's  right  to  control  all  its  local 
affairs.  If  the  full  form  of  Territorial  government  were  accorded  to 
Alaska,  no  doubt  the  legislature  would  make  mistakes;  this  is  to  be 
expected  of  any  legislative  body,  but  the  mistakes  would  be  those 
of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  those  mis- 
takes would  be  remedied  in  time. 

This  statement  is  made  in  the  full  belief  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
may  be  fully  trusted  with  the  government  of  themselves.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  Alaska  will  one  day  become  a  State,  or  perhaps 
several  States  may  be  carved  out  of  the  Territory  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. But  in  my  opinion  the  time  for  statehood  has  not  arrived, 
and  until  such  time  as  Alaska  is  ready  to  assume  the  duties,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  statehood,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  valid 
reason  why  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  local  autonomy  should  not 
be  granted  to  the  people  who  are  developing  a  great  country  under 
conditions  that  are  far  from  satisfactory  and  sometimes  well  nigh 
intolerable.  Added  to  the  want  of  greater  autonomy  for  the  Ter- 
ritory is  its  bureaucratic  control  from  and  by  Washington.  This 
should  be  minimized  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  progress, 
development,  and  more  efficient  government.  Bureaucracy  is  as  in- 
sistent as  it  is  pernicious  in  form  and  practice.  In  its  essence  it  is 
restrictive  rather  than  constructive,  and  its  methods,  as  a  rule,  are 
prohibitive  of  that  kind  of  progress  which  is  so  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  country  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  National 
Government. 

ALASKA  PIONEERS'  HOME. 

A  home  for  aged  prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their  years 
in  Alaska  and  become  incapacitated  from  physical  labor,  and  de- 
pendent, was  established  in  August,  1913,  by  act  of  the  Territorial 
legislature.  The  home  is  located  at  Sitka,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Territory,  together  with  appropriations  made  by  the  judges  of  the 
several  judicial  divisions  of  Alaska  from  any  surplus  that  may  be  left 
each  quarter  in  the  Federal  indigent  fund  for  the  support  of  inmates 
from  the  respective  judicial  divisions.    The  management  and  control 
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of  the  home  are  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  and  two  citizens  appointed  by  him.  The 
number  of  inmates  of  the  home  on  the  1st  of  September,  1916,  was 
62,  as  compared  with  47  on  September  1  of  the  previous  year.  The 
home  is  located  at  Sitka,  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Territory 
for  this  purpose  in  1912.  The  buildings,  which  had  not  been  occupied 
for  some  years,  have  been  repaired  and  painted,  and  during  the 
present  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  main  building  in  order  to 
furnish  the  accommodations  necessary  for  the  increased  number  of 
inmates.  While  primarily  this  institution  was  merely  intended  as  a 
home  for  the  aged  and  dependent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add 
to  it  hospital  facilities,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inmates 
are  either  entirely  helpless  or  partially  so,  and  many  of  them  suffer 
from  chronic  diseases. 

The  Territorial  legislature  in  1913  also  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  a  home  for  aged  prospectors  and  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  at  some  point  in  interior 
Alaska,  but  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
site,  although  a  number  of  places  thought  to  be  desirable  for  such 
a  home  have  been  investigated.  The  legislature  of  1915  renewed  the 
appropriation  of  1913,  but  as  the  home  located  at  Sitka  seems  to  meet 
the  present  needs,  no  further  action  has  been  taken  looking  toward 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  institution  in  the  interior. 

MAIL   SERVICE. 

Probably  the  mail  service  in  a  country  of  such  magnificent  dis- 
tances as  is  Alaska,  in  its  sparsely  settled  state  and  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary transportation  facilities  to  provide  adequate  service,  except  in 
coastal  Alaska,  never  can  be  wholly  satisfactory.  The  post  offices 
in  many  sections  of  the  Territory  are  widely  separated,  and  many 
of  the  mail  routes  are  long  and  isolated  and  can  not  be  covered  by 
the  usual  means  of  transportation.  In  the  interior  of  Alaska,  for 
the  most  part,  mails  are  carried  during  the  winter  season  by  dog 
teams,  and  the  routes  cover  thousands  of  miles.  At  that,  mails  are 
delivered  with  a  promptness  that  might  hardly  be  expected  when 
all  the  conditions  are  taken  into  consideration;  and  the  criticisms 
that  are  heard  coming  from  the  people  are  largely  due  to  the  amount 
of  mail  carried  each  trip  rather  than  the  irregularity  of  the  service. 
The  amount  of  mail  carried  to  interior  points  during  the  winter  is 
limited,  and  consequently  there  are  heavy  accumulations  at  the 
points  of  shipment  to  the  interior.  These  accumulations  necessarily, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  weight  limitations,  must  be  held 
until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  delayed 
mail  reaches  its  ultimate  destinations  it  is  many  months  old  and 
therefore  often  of  practically  no  value  to  the  recipients.  An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  mail  carried  each  trip  is  desirable.  While  first- 
class  mail  is  usually  delivered  according  to  schedule,  second-class 
and  other  mail  is  very  frequently  left  behind  until  such  time  as  it 
can  be  handled,  which  often  is  not  until  the  water  navigation  is  open. 
Arrangements  should  also  be  made  with  all  steamers  plying  between 
Seattle  and  Nome  during  the  open  season  of  navigation  to  carry  all 
mail  that  is  offered.     During  the  present  summer  mail  has  been  for- 
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warded  from  Chitina,  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad, 
to  Fairbanks  by  automobile,  over  the  Government  military  road,  and 
the  experiment  is  reported  to  have  been  a  success,  mail  having  been 
delivered  in  Fairbanks  from  Seattle  in  the  unprecedented  time  of 
seven  days.  With  a  further  improvement  in  the  military  road,  made 
possible  by  the  increased  appropriation  by  Congress,  even  this  time 
may  be  reduced  and  a  regular  mail  route  established  until  such  time 
as  the  railroad  is  completed  from  Seward  to  the  interior.  The  post 
offices  on  the  Yukon  River  and  tributaries  are  served  during  the 
open  season  of  navigation  by  steamers  plying  on  those  rivers,  while 
the  winter  service  is  by  way  of  Cordova,  Seward,  Valdez,  and  Skag- 
way  on  the  coast. 

During  the  year  the  Post  Office  Department  called  for  bids  for  an 
aeroplane  mail  service  from  Valdez  and  Seward  to  Fairbanks  and 
other  interior  points  and  to  Nome,  but  satisfactory  tenders  were  not 
obtainable.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  service  can  be 
a  Horded  during  the  winter  season  because  of  climatic  conditions, 
though  a  summer  aeroplane  service  might  be  found  satisfactory. 
However,  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  difficulties  which  now  seem  to 
be  presented  can  be  overcome  by  improvements  in  aerial  machines. 

ALASKA  MILITIA. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1916,  entitled  "An  act  for 
making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  includes  the  organization  of  the  Alaska 
militia,  but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  effect  such  organization. 
Alaska  has  never  had  any  organized  militia  or  regularly  organized 
military  force,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  this 
Territory  should  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  plan  of  national  pre- 
paredness and  defense.  It  is  believed  that  no  difficulty  would  be  en- 
countered in  perfecting  an  organization  of  the  Territorial  militia 
of  nt  least  1,000  men.  There  are  in  Alaska  many  young  men  who 
have  received  some  military  training,  both  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  various  States. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  Alaska  Historical 
Library  and  Museum  during  the  year.  Additions  to  the  library,  by 
contributions,  have  been  received  from  time  to  time  and  stored  in  the 
limited  quarters  available  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  governor 
as  an  office  pending  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  in  which 
the  valuable  collection  of  books,  papers,  and  public  documents,  ethno- 
logical, and  other  objects  may  be  properly  shelved  and  displayed. 
There  are  in  the  collection  of  books  and  papers  owned  by  the  Terri- 
tory a  number  of  valuable  works  and  papers,  manuscripts,  etc..  which 
were  the  property  of  the  Russian  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  oi  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  A  part  of  this  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Juneau  and  a  part  in  Sitka,  the  ancient  capital,  where  they 
are  stored,  awaiting  the  time  when  they  can  be  removed  to  Juneau, 
a  condition  not  now  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  store  them.  With  the  construction  of  a  Federal  building 
in  Juneau  in  the  immediate  future,  as  now  seems  probable,  provision 
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will  no  doubt  be  made  for  suitable  space  for  the  Alaska  Historical 
Library  and  Museum.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  such  provision 
be  made. 

MINE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

One  of  the  eight  mine  experiment  stations  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1915  to  be  erected  and  maintained  in  a  number  of  the  mining  States 
and  Territories  has  been  located  at  Fairbanks,  in  interior  Alaska, 
but,  owing  to  the  selection  not  having  been  determined  until  com- 
paratively late  in  the  season,  coupled  with  uncertain  transportation, 
the  station  will  not  be  ready  for  service  until  next  year.  Another 
of  these  stations  should  be  located  at  Juneau.  In  southeastern  Alaska 
are  a  number  of  the  largest  gold  lode  mines  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  gold  mines  and  copper  mines  on  the 
southwestern  coast  and  western  Alaska.  A  station  located  at  Juneau 
would  serve  all  the  coastal  region,  which  unquestionably  comprises 
the  greatest  area  of  lode  mines,  developed  and  undeveloped,  together 
with  many  promising  prospects  not  yet  mines,  in  the  entire  Territory. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  mine  experiment  station  were  located 
at  Juneau  it  would  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  the  mining  industry  of 
the  Pacific  .coast  belt,  and  prospecting,  Avhich  threatens  to  become  a 
lost  art,  would  be  encouraged  in  a  practical  way. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WATER  POWER. 

In  three  annual  reports  I  have  written  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Alaska  and  have  attempted  to  note  their  importance 
to  the  Territory  economically  and  industrially.  There  are  some  of  the 
finest  water  powers  to  be  found  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Alaska  that  here  await  the  time  when  they  may  be  harnessed 
and  set  at  work  developing  other  natural  resources,  and  thus  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  In  the  interior  of  Alaska  there  are  few 
water  powers  that  can  be  successfully  utilized  to  any  considerable 
extent,  although  there  are  some  which  possibly  will  be  made  use  of 
with  the  further  development  of  the  interior  region  along  industrial 
lines.  Many  of  the  water  powers  of  southern  Alaska  are  ideally 
situated  and  can  be  developed  at  moderate  cost.  A  few  have  been 
already  developed  and  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  big  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau.  Still  more  await  the 
time  when  their  now  useless  energy  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  man;  but  the  legislation  by  Congress  which  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  development  of  these  water  powers  is  still  lacking. 
When  it  shall  have  been  provided,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  at  least  will  be  developed  some  of  the  finest  water 
powers  on  the  coast,  and  hydroelectric  power  will  be  furnished  for 
many  industrial  enterprises,  including  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp  and  electrochemical  products,  where  there  is  practically  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  raw  material  necessary  for  such  manufactures. 

The  demand  for  news  print  and  other  qualities  of  paper  is  steadily 
increasing.  Indeed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  but  attributed  to  the  European  war,  prices  have  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  an  investigation.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  undeniable  fact  that  the  supply  of  wood  for  paper  pulp  is 
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steadily  diminishing  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  hence  a 
reason  for  the  upward  trend  of  prices.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
Alaska  possesses  an  almost  illimitable  supply  of  timber  excellently 
suited  for  pulp  manufacture,  and  at  some  time  in  the  future,  perhaps 
not  remote,  this  supply  will  be  utilized.  There  are  vast  quantities  of 
timber  annually  going  to  waste  in  southeastern  Alaska  which  could 
easily  be  turned  to  productive  use.  Here  is  available  water  power 
which  ueeds  development  only  to  be  set  to  work  producing  not  only 
wood  pulp  but  also  a  huge  variety  of  electrochemical  and  other  com- 
modities; and  here,  too.  is  the  raw  material  in  profuse  abundance. 
Under  the  conditions  existing  in  late  years,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  required  guarantee  of  title  to  warrant  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  capital  necessary  for  development,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
this  situation  will  be  speedily  relieved,  and  these  water  powers  made 
available  for  use.  thus  aiding  the  industrial  development  of  Alaska 
in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service  last  year 
began  an  investigation  of  the  water  power  resources  of  the  Territory. 
Automatic  water  gauges  have  been  placed  in  various  streams  to  deter- 
mine the  flow  throughout  the  year.  It  is  intended  that  these  investi- 
gations shall  continue  over  a  period  of  years  sufficient  to  secure  the 
most  exact  information  as  to  the  flow  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

COAL  LANDS. 

Surveys  of  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska  in  the  Bering  River,  Mata- 
nuska,  and  Nenana  regions  Avere  completed  late  last  year,  together 
with  classifications  of  the  coal  lands,  and  the  reservation  of  certain 
areas  in  each  field  for  the  use  of  the  ( Government.  A  form  of  lease 
was  perfected  during  the  year  under  the  coal-land  leasing  bill,  and 
coal-land  areas  may  now  be  leased  under  the  law  and  regulations 
based  upon  it  and  carried  in  the  lease.  It  can  not  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  much  coal  mine  development  until  the  rail- 
roads are  completed  to  the  different  coal  fields;  but  next  year  should 
witness  the  beginning  of  this  development. 

Under  the  law  which  provides  that  units  of  10  acres  or  less  of  coal 
land  may  be  leased,  free  of  cost,  there  has  been  some  mining  of  coal 
for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes.  A  mine  near  Moose  Creek 
in  the  Matanuska  field,  62  miles  from  the  town  of  Anchorage,  was 
opened  during  the  year,  and  considerable  coal  shipments  have  been 
made  to  towns  in  that  section  and  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
railroad.  The  first  shipment  for  railroad  use  was  made  during 
August  of  this  year.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  both 
for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  A  coal  mine  is  also  being  de- 
veloped in  the  Bering  River  field,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  will  be  begun  next  summer.  A  railroad  15  miles  in 
length,  now  being  constructed,  will  carry  this  coal  to  tidewater. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Alaska  has  decreased  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  past  decade.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  extensive 
use  of  fuel  oil  imported  from  the  California  oil  fields.  With  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil,  however,  and  the  probable 
diminishing  of  the  supply,  the  demand  for  coal  may  be  expected 
to  increase  hereafter.     Recent  new  methods  of  using  coal  for  indus- 
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trial  purposes,  by  which  it  is  claimed  power  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  than  by  the  employment  of  fuel  oil,  should  greatly  increase 
coal  production  and  consumption.  With  the  opening  of  the  coal 
fields  of  Alaska  there  should  begin  an  industrial  era  in  the  Territory 
in  which  the  building  of  smelters  for  the  treatment  of  copper  and 
other  refractory  ores  should  play  an  important  part.  The  opening 
of  these  fields,  too,  should  mean  the  use  of  Alaska  coal  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  naval  and  other  purposes  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  coaling  stations  inihe  Terri- 
tory. The  numerous  tests,  naval  and  other,  that  have  been  made  of 
Alaska  coal  in  recent  years,  have  established  its  value  not  only  for 
naval,  but  practically  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  coal  may  be 
required. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

The  supply  of  labor  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
fully  equal  to  the  demand,  except  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  demand  for  mechanics  of  various  kinds  and  for  workmen 
on  railroad  construction  was  greater  than  the  supply.  The  demand 
for  miners  has  also  been  greater  than  during  the  previous  year.  A 
strike  of  laborers  and  artisans  employed  on  the  construction  of  the 
Government  railroad  at  Anchorage  occurred  during  the  early  spring. 
Increased  wages  were  asked  for  and  work  was  partially  suspended, 
pending  an  adjustment  of  the  matters  involved.  A  board  of  con- 
ciliation and  mediation,  appointed  by  the  President,  proceeded  to 
Anchorage,  where  an  exhaustive  investigation  was  conducted.  The 
board  recommended  an  increase  in  the  various  wage  scales,  and  the 
men  returned  to  work.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  experienced 
since  and  the  wisdom  of  settling  the  strike  in  an  amicable  manner 
has  been  warmly  commended.  No  other  labor  troubles  of  impor- 
tance have  been  reported  elsewhere  in  the  Territory.  In  some  of 
the  mining  districts  increases  of  wages  have  been  reported,  also  a 
decrease  in  the  working  hours  of  men  employed  in  surface  work 
about  the  mines.  In  the  placer  mining  districts  of  interior  Alaska 
the  wage  scale  is  $5  per  day  and  board  for  an  8-hour  day.  The 
Territorial  legislature,  session  of  1915,  passed  a  law  constituting 
eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  all  the  lode  and  placer  mines.  This  law 
has  been  generally  observed,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  the  placer  min- 
ing districts  where  some  of  the  employers  of  labor  have  evinced  a 
disposition  to  disregard  it.  Suit  has  been  begun  in  the  fourth  judi- 
cial division  to  test  the  legality  of  the  act. 

An  act  providing  for  an  expression  by  the  electors  of  the  Territory, 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  favor  or  are  not  in  favor  of  a  general  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  wage  and  salary  earners,  was  passed  by  the  Alaska 
Legislature  at  its  last  session,  for  submission  at  the  general  election  in 
November,  1916.  The  act  also  provides  that,  if  the  question  is  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  the  legislature  shall  at  its  next  session  pass 
such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause  such  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  the  electors  to  become  effective. 

In  some  of  the  fishing  sections  of  the  Territory  the  usual  number  of 
men  have  not  been  employed  by  the  cannery  operators  because  of  a 
slack  season  for  salmon,  the  run  of  this  fish  having  been  greatly  below 
the  normal,  especially  in  southeastern  Alaska.     In  this  industry  many 
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Indians  and  Filipinos,  and  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  aliens  con- 
tinue to  he  employed.  During  the  year  1915  about  5,000  Indians  were 
given  employment,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  figures 
ior  the  year  1916  are  not  yet  available.     There  has  been  a  substantial 

increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  lode  mines  of  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  Alaska  and  in  the  Copper  River  Valley,  due 
to  the  opening  of  new  mines,  the  resumption  of  work  on  others,  and 
an  increase  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  which  have  been  steadily 
operated.  The  scale  of  wages  paid  in  lode  mines  in  coastal  Alaska 
is  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  day. 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

With  the  increase  of  the  population  in  Alaska  and  the  lapse  of 
years  the  demand  for  the  relief  of  those  persons  who  have  become 
indigent  and  incapacitated  from  labor  through  old  age,  sickness,  or 
accident  has  naturally  increased,  and  these  receive  some  measure  of 
relief  when  it  is  required  through  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress 
which  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appropriated  and  expended  for  their 
relief  by  the  judges  of  the  different  judicial  divisions.  The  judges 
are  required  to  file  quarterly  reports  of  the  expenditures  made  by  them 
under  the  act  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  governor 
of  Alaska.  An  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  indigents  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  is  also 
made  by  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

Chapter  64  of  the  session  laws  of  Alaska,  1915,  provides  for  allow- 
ances to  be  made  to  those  who  become  incapacitated  from  making  a 
living,  either  through  physical  disability  or  old  age,  provided  they 
have  been  actual  residents  of  the  Territory  since  1905,  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  G5  years.  The  maximum  allowance  per  month  is 
$12.50.  There  were  on  September  1,  1916,  107  persons  receiving 
allowances  from  the  Territorial  treasury,  as  compared  with  13  on 
September  1,  1915. 

THE  ALASKA  GAME  LAW. 

The  control  of  the  game  of  Alaska  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  not 
in  the  Territorial  legislature,  although  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  transfer  such  control  to  the  legislature  where  it  seems 
to  me  it  naturally  belongs.  When  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska 
organic  act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1912,  Congress  reserved  to 
itself,  among  many  other  powers,  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game  animals,  birds,  and  waterfowl  of  Alaska.  The 
first  comprehensive  game  law  for  the  protection  of  the  game  in 
Alaska  was  passed  in  1902,  taking  effect  August  1,  1903.  This  law 
received  important  amendments  in  1908  but  it  has  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory  in  its  operation  in  many  respects,  because  of 
changing  conditions  and  the  fact  that  some  of  its  provisions  are 
such  that  it  lias  been  found  difficult  to  enforce  them  as  strictly  as  it 
could  be  desired.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  game  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  therefore  it  is  submitted  that  as  the  legislature  directly 
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represents  the  people,  and  being  acquainted  with  conditions  in  all 
the  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  is  better  qualified  to  enact 
laws  for  the  protection  of  game  than  is  Congress.  This  is  a  plain 
proposition  that  should  not  need  demonstration.  Three  distinct  de- 
partments exercise  control  over  the  game,  fish,  and  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. These  include  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  governor's  office.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  exercises  complete  con- 
trol over  the  fish  and  the  marine  fur-bearing  animals;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  over  the  terrestrial  fur-bearing  animals,  while 
the  latter  department  and  the  governor  of  Alaska  share  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  game  laws.  The  governor  of  Alaska  is  supposed  to 
execute  the  law,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  the  regu- 
lations thereunder.  The  governor  appoints  the  game  wardens  and 
guides  and  issues  hunting  and  shipping  game  licenses,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  issues  permits  for  the  capture  and  shipment  of 
live  fur-bearing  animals  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  permits 
for  the  shipment  of  live  game  animals,  birds,  and  trophies  for  scien- 
tific purposes. 

Therefore,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  Alaska  game  law  is  a  thing 
wonderfully  made,  if  not  fearfully?  This  divided  responsibility 
does  not  work  for  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  and 
regulations,  nor  does  it  increase  respect  for  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  Alaska  game  law. 
For  instance,  the  law  classifies  the  Alaskan  brown  bear  as  a  game 
animal,  and  he  is  rigidly  protected,  while  his  inoffensive  blood 
brother,  the  black  bear,  is  a  fur-bearing  animal,  and  esteemed  not 
worthy  of  protection.  The  latter  animal  is  not  vicious.  The  brown 
bear  is  peculiarly  so,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people,  including 
both  natives  and  whites,  have  been  his  prey.  He  is  rapacious  and 
predacious,  and  he  is  esteemed  to  be  worthy  of  a  congressional  iron 
cross,  presumably  because  of  his  fierce  and  warlike  disposition.  This 
animal  should  not  be  given  protection,  and  I,  therefore,  again  wish 
to  renew  the  recommendations  carried  in  my  several  annual  reports 
that  the  control  of  the  game  animals  of  Alaska  be  vested  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  where  it  seems  to  me  it  manifestly  belongs.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  an  Alaska  Legislature  will  not  protect  the  brown  bear. 

The  game  law  of  Alaska  is  enforced  as  efficiently  as  is  possible 
under  existing  conditions.  The  Territory  embraces  a  large  area 
throughout  which  game  is  scattered  indiscriminately,  and  the  per- 
sonnel employed  in  its  protection  is  always  insufficient  in  number. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  no  serious  diminution  of  game  during 
the  past  few  years,  according  to  the  reports  received  from  game 
wardens  by  this  office.  But  its  disappearance  may  be  expected  with 
the  gradual  settlement  of  the  Territory.  The  importance,  therefore, 
of  conserving  it  is  apparent ;  and  also  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Alaska  is  the  last  great  game  section  of  the  United  States. 

No  increase  in  the  number  of  game  wardens  has  been  made  during 
the  year.  Nine  wardens  are  employed  and  besides,  the  employees  for 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians  are  ex-officio 
game  wardens  without  pay,  and  special  game  wardens  are  employed 
from  time  to  time,  or  whenever  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this 
office  will  permit.    The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,000. 
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JOINT   PROTECTION   OF   GAME,   ETC. 

In  June  last  the  Territorial  council  of  Yukon  Territory,  Canada, 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  some  plan  of  action  be  mu- 
tually undertaken  by  the  Governments  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for  the  protection 
of  game  animals,  game  birds,  and  fur-bearing  animals  in  Yukon 
Territory,  Alaska,  and  British  Columbia;  and  it  was  further  recom- 
mended that  such  protection  can  be  best  afforded  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  wolves  and  coyotes.  With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Yukon  Territorial  council,  as  outlined  above,  I  have 
t<>  -late  that  1  believe  if  joint  action  can  be  secured  on  the  parts  of  the 
Governments  interested,  a  Long  step  forward  will  be  taken  in  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  game  animals,  birds,  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  boundary  lines  of 
Alaska,  Yukon  Territory,  and  British  Columbia,  all  of  which  are 
geographically  connected  and  besides  have  many  interests  in  common. 
In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  the  Alaska  Legislature,  session  of 
1915,  enacted  a  law  "To  preserve  the  food  supply  of  Alaska,  placing 
a  bounty  on  certain  wild  animals,  and  providing  payment  for  the 
same."  The  bounty  paid  for  each  wolf  pelt  is  $10,  and  it  is  required 
that  the  wolf  pelt  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Territory,  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit  certifying  that  the  animal  wTas  not  killed  by  poison. 
Apparently  this  law  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  but  few  wolf  pelts 
have  been  presented  for  the  payment  of  bounties,  perhaps  because  the 
bounty  of  $10  for  each  wolf  pelt  is  considered  too  small,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  incentive  for  hunting  this  animal.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  game  and  other  animals  from 
the  ravages  of  wolves  and  coyotes,  I  have  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  game  of 
Alaska,  through  cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
British  Columbia. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AMONG  THE  NATIVES. 

The  work  of  the  special  employees  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  has 
been  noteworthy,  first,  because  of  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
successfully  prosecuted  and  the  very  apparent  effect  that  their  work 
has  produced  in  a  preventive  way.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  drinking  of  liquors  by  Indians  and  fewer  cases  of 
illicit  manufacture  of  native  intoxicants,  and  with  it  a  decrease  in 
the  commission  of  other  crimes  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic  among  the 
natives.  The  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  of  offenders  for 
crimes  other  than  selling  and  giving  liquor  to  Indians  may  be  noted. 
These  arrests  were  a  direct  result  of  the  traffic  and  caused  by  it. 
While  the  average  native  takes  to  red  liquor  as  naturally  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  many  earnest  and 
sincere  Datives  who  are  real  workers  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  among  their  people,  and  the  drinking  of  intoxicants  is  dis- 
couraged, both  by  precept  and  example;  and  the  efforts  of  these  men 
are  beginning  to  bear  some  fruit.  Such  natives  cooperate  with  the 
Government  special  agents  in  their  work  of  suppressing  the  traffic, 
and  accordingly  excellent  results  are  apparent. 
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Four  special  employees  were  employed  during  the  year,  one  in  each 
of  the  four  judicial  divisions,  their  respective  headquarters  being 
at  Juneau,  Nome,  Valdez,  and  Ruby.  Each  of  these  officers  covers 
an  extensive  territory,  and  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  judicial 
divisions  they  frequently  must  make  long  journeys,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  the  means  of  transportation  often  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. They  are  required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  governor's 
office  showing  their  itineraries  and  the  results  of  their  work  each 
day  of  the  month.  These  reports  show  that  a  total  of  66  persons 
were  arrested  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  special  officers  during  the 
year.  In  addition  to  this  number,  cases  were  prosecuted  upon  evi- 
dence obtained^  by  deputy  United  States  marshals.  Of  the  cases  pre- 
sented, 41  were  in  the  first  judicial  division,  six  in  the  second,  20  in 
the  third,  and  17  in  the  fourth.  The  charges  preferred  against  the 
several  defendants,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  cases  in  the  first 
judicial  division  are  as  follows: 

Furnishing  liquor  to  natives  {prosecutions  under  the  Federal 
statute). — Two  persons  arrested  and  dismissed  upon  hearings  before 
commissioner  for  lack  of  evidence;  one  dismissed  upon  hearing  be- 
cause of  failure  of  complaining  witness  to  appear;  one  case  taken 
direct  to  grand  jury,  which  failed  to  indict;  two  bound  over,  indicted, 
and  found  not  guilty  upon  trial  in  district  court;  three  bound  over, 
indicted,  found  guilty,  and  given  two  months  each  in  jail;  three 
bound  over,  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  given  three  months  each  in 
jail;  two  bound  over,  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  given  four  months 
in  jail;  two  bound  over,  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  given  five  and 
six  months,  respectively,  in  jail;  one  bound  over,  indicted,  found 
guilty,  and  given  two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Giving  liquor  to  Indians  {prosecutions  under  chapter  51,  Session 
Laws  of  Alaska,  1915). — One  discharged  upon  hearing  before  com- 
missioner owing  to  lack  of  evidence;  one  (Chinese)  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $200;  one  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $150;  one  (na- 
tive) found  guilty  and  given  two  months  in  jail;  four  found  guilty 
and  given  three  months  each  in  jail;  four  found  guilty  and  given 
100  days  each  in  jail;  one  found  guilty  and  given  four  months  in 
jail;  three  found  guilty  and  given  jail  sentences  of  200,  250,  and  260 
days,  respectively. 

Drunk  and  disorderly  {prosecutions  before  the  municipal  courts 
of  Juneau  and  Ketchikan). — Seven  natives  were  successfully  prose- 
cuted; one  was  given  a  jail  sentence  of  five  days,  one  was  fined  $15, 
two  were  fined  $20  each,  two  were  fined  $25  each,  and  one  was- 
fined  $75. 

The  special  officer  in  the  first  division  performed  a  large  amount  of 
patrol  and  investigation  work  during  the  year,  which  was  fruitful 
of  results  in  preventing  violations  of  law  and  in  preserving  order  in 
outlying  communities  not  usually  visited  by  regular  peace  officers. 

Six  arrests  were  made  by  the  special  officer  working  in  the  second 
judicial  division  during  the  fiscal  year;  five  of  the  defendants  were 
bound  over  to  the  grand  jury,  one  defendant  being  released  upon  a 
hearing  before  the  United  States  commissioner.  The  grand  jury  re- 
turned true  bills  against  four  of  the  defendants,  who  were  bound  over 
to  await  its  action  and  a  not  true  bill  as  to  the  other  one.  Upon  trial 
the  four  persons  indicted  were  found  guilty ;  one  was  fined  $100  and 
one  was  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail ;  one  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
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and  one  to  15  months  in  the  penitentiary.  This  officer  also  did  a  large 
amount  of  patrol  and  investigation  work  throughout  his  division 
during  the  year,  traveling  several  thousand  miles,  both  by  steamer 
and  by  dog  team. 

Twenty  persons  were  arrested  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  special 
officer  in  the  third  judicial  division  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
charges  brought  against  the  several  defendants  and  the  disposition 
made  of  their  cases  were  as  follows: 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon. — One  white  man  bound  over  and  case 
awaiting  action  of  grand  jury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Furnishing  liquor  to  natives  {prosecutions  under  the  Federal 
statute). — One  white  man  bound  over,  indicted,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary;  one  Japanese  bound  over, 
indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary; 
one  native  bound  over,  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  130 
days  in  jail:  three  white  men,  one  Japanese,  and  one  native  bound 
over  and  cases  awaiting  action  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Giving  liquor  to  natives  {prosecutions  under  chapter  51,  Session 
Laws  of  Alaska.  1915). — Three  natives  were  convicted  before  the 
United  States  commissioner  and  sentenced  to  60  days  each  in  jail; 
one  native  was  convicted  and  a  fine  of  $120  imposed,  which  was  served 
out  in  jail  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day:  two  white  men  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  four  months  each  in  jail :  one  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  jail :  one  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  jail;  one  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  months  in 
jail,  and  one  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  month  in  jail. 

Selling  liquor  without  a  license. — One  white  man  convicted  before 
commissioner  and  fined  $500. 

The  special  officer  for  the  third  judicial  division  performed  a  large 
amount  of  patrol  and  investigation  work  in  the  district  during  the 
year  and  much  good  was  accomplished  in  this  way. 

In  the  fourth  judicial  division  17  persons  were  arrested  by  or  at 
the  instance  of  the  special  officer  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  charges 
brought  against  the  several  defendants  and  the  disposition  made  of 
the  cases  were  as  follows: 

Assault.  -Two  natives  found  guilty  upon  hearing  before  the  com- 
missioner and  sentenced  to  60  and  90  da  vs.  respectively,  in  the  Federal 
jail. 

Attempted  rape.  One  native  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury,  in- 
dicted, found  guilty  upon  trial  in  the  district  court,  and  sentenced  to 
L2  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Disorderly  conduct.-  -Two  natives  found  guilty  before  the  commis- 
sioner and  lined  $25  and  costs  and  $10  and  costs,  respectively. 

Disturbing  the  peace.  Two  natives  found  guilty  before  the  com- 
missioner and  fined  $30  and  costs  each,  the  lines  being  served  out  in 

j"1-    ... 

/-  urmshing  liquor  to  natives. — rl  wo  natives  arrested,  but  dismissed 
upon  hearing  before  the  commissioner  and  held  as  witnesses  in  a  case 
against  a  white  man:  two  white  men  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury 
and  awaiting  action  of  thai  body  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Purchasing  moose  meat  in  the  closi  season. — One  white  man  found 
guilty  before  commissioner  and  lined  $200. 
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Rape. — One  native  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury,  indicted,  found 
guilty  upon  trial  before  the  district  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
10  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Selling  moose  meat  in  the  close  season. — One  native,  dismissed 
upon  hearing  before  the  commissioner. 

Selling  liquor  without  a  license. — One  white  man  found  guilty 
before  the  commissioner  and  fined  $100  and  costs,  the  same  being 
served  out  in  jail. 

Sending  poison  through  the  mails. — One  white  man  bound  over  to 
the  grand  jury,  indicted,  found  guilty  upon  trial  before  the  district 
court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Vagrancy. — One  white  man  found  guilty  upon  hearing  before  the 
commissioner  and  sentenced  to  160  days  in  jail. 

TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS. 

I  have  to  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  two 
annual  reports  of  this  office  that  the  offices  of  the  surveyor  general 
and  ex  officio  secretary  of  Alaska  be  segregated  and  that  an  annual 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  office.  There 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  work  of  the  offices  as  at  present 
conducted,  and  the  needs  of  the  Territory  require  that  the  surveyor 
general  shall  give  undivided  attention  to  that  office.  With  the  prom- 
ised extensive  development  of  Alaska  and  the  increase  of  population 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  Alaska  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant. For  the  present  to  it  might  be  attached  a  bureau  of  immi- 
gration and  industrial  statistics,  two  lines  of  endeavor  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  Territory  not  only  in  the  immediate  present,  but  in 
the  future  as  well.  The  same  office  might  also  assume  the  duties  of 
registrar  of  vital  statistics,  an  office  created  by  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, which  is  now  being  filled  by  the  surveyor  general  as  ex  officio 
secretary  of  the  Territory.  He  receives  fees  to  the  maximum  amount 
of  $2,500  a  year  for  services  rendered  the  Territory  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  secretary  of  Alaska  and  as  registrar  of  vital  statis- 
tics. It  may  be  added  that  Congress  has  never  made  any  provision 
for  the  maintenance  or  equipment  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska.  The  offices  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  and  Territorial  in- 
spector of  mines  were  created  by  the  legislature,  session  of  1913,  these 
officials  being  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  office  of  the  attorney  general  was  created  at  the  1915  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  office  is  elective  and  will  be  filled  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  1916.  The  treasurer  of  the  Territory  receives 
a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year ;  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  $3,000,  with 
an  expense  allowance  of  a  like  amount ;  and  the  attorney  general  will 
receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year.  There  are  also  four  road  commis- 
sioners, one  in  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions,  these  officials  being 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

In  1910  Congress  authorized  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at 
Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  to  cost,  with  the  site,  $200,000.  A  site 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $22,500 — an  excellent 
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site  that  could  not  now  be  obtained  for  several  times  the  amount  paid. 
Juneau  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  population  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  in  which  the  capital  is  located,  is  also  steadily  increasing. 
According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1910,  Juneau's  population 
was  1,044.  Conservative  estimates  now  place  it  between  5.000  and 
6,000,  while  in  the  near-by  towns  of  Douglas,  Treadwell,  and  Thane 
there  is  a  probable  propulation  of  6,000.  Xo  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  toward  the  construction  of  the  building,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  much  larger  building  than  that  contemplated  in  the  act 
of  1910:  and.  besides,  in  1912  a  Territorial  legislature  was  created, 
and  there  is  no  place  in  which  it  may  meet  except  in  rented  quar- 
ters not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  An  increase  of  $350,000  in 
addition  to  that  available  was  therefore  asked,  the  proposed  in- 
crease receiving  the  indorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1914.  A  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  which  it  is  under- 
stood has  been  recommended  for  passage  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  appropriates  an  additional  sum  of 
$300,000  for  the  Juneau  public  building.  The  need  for  this  build- 
ing is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative  each  year.  There  is  not 
a  public  building  in  Alaska  except  the  courthouses  and  Federal  jails 
in  the  different  judicial  divisions,  erected  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost,  although  a  public  building  was  authorized  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  town  of  Cordova  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

COMMERCE. 

The  development  of  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  growTth  of  its  commerce,  which  was  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  Territory,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  1915  by  more  than 
$25,000,000.  The  fiscal  year  1917  will  show  a  still  greater  increase, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  figures  for  the  three  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  that  have  elapsed. 

Statistics  show  that  the  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  in- 
cluding precious  metals  and  copper,  between  Alaska  and  the  United 
States  and  between  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
fiscal  year  1916,  amounted  to  $97,340,420,  as  compared  with  $71,- 
352,27<'>  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  a  gain  of  $25,988,1  I  I  for  the  year. 
Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  Stales  to 
Alaska  showed  an  increase  of  *.\70!),702  over  the  previous  year,  while 
shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  lo  the  United  States 
increased  $21,926,007.  Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  of  $1,343,325  for  the  fiscal  year 
L916,  while  shipments  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  decreased  $1,726,040 
dining  the  year.  The  value  of  fish  shipments  of  all  kinds  showed 
an  increase  of  $404,582  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  shipments  of 
copper  ore  increased  by  $21,30C>,284  during  the  year. 

The  largely  increased  value  of  shipments  of  copper  ore  from 
Alaska  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  husiness  of  the  year.  'There  is  no 
abatement  in  the  volume  of  these  shipments,  and.  indeed,  they  are 
being  steadily  increased  and  will  reach  greater  proportions  during 
the  fiscal  year  1917  than  ever  before.  The  principal  items  of  in- 
crease in  imports  to  Alaska  from  the  United  States  embrace  lumber. 
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hardware  and  machinery,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  provisions. 
The  increase  in  the  latter  item  was  $986,126,  while  the  increased 
liquor  shipments  were  $104,066  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Next 
to  copper  ore,  the  principal  item  of  exports  from  Alaska  was  fish 
of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  $19,629,431,  an  increase  of  $404,582  for 
the  year.  The  total  gold  and  silver  exports  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  $16,955,597,  as  compared  with  $15,612,272  in  the  previous  year. 
Decreased  exports  were  shown  in  marble,  gypsum,  and  furs. 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska,  1911-1916. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Coal 

i  $180, 017 
548, 447 

5,247,983 

4,946,378 
604, 239 

4,209,356 

i  $110, 462 
573, 223 

5, 788, 616 

5, 164,  914 
602, 418 

6,569,637 

i  $212,523 
738, 717 

4,296,305 

5,316,0S9 
721,593 

8,894,320 

i  $295, 123 
642, 611 

5,069,453 

5,645,715 
645,890 

9, 630, 668 

>  $255, 810 
712, 199 

4, 849, 353 

5,314,917 
555, 144 

9, 105, 186 

1  $244, 136 

1,050,311 

6, 128, 826 

6,301,043 

659, 210 

12, 118, 785 

Hardware  and  machinery 

All  other 

Total 

15,736,510 

18,809,270 

20,179,547 

21,929,460 

20, 792, 609 

26,502,311 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned,  foreign  coal  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $382,197  in  1911, 
$256,562  in  1912,  $279,788  in  1913,  $108,355  in  1914,  $141,480  in  1915,  and  $155,259  in  1916. 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States,  1912-1916. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

$13,813,287 

486, 953 

858, 431 

142, 125 

55.300 

201,003 

5, 040, 386 

48, 859 

951,368 

$17,055,677 
928. 598 
751,345 
117,250 

82,952 

285,224 

3,  579, 474 

83,  802 
1,130,234 

$14,219,216 

982,222 

701,511 

100,727 

127,220 

210,627 

3,876,411 

72,734 

1,189,398 

$18,375,053 

849, 796 

679, 850 

109,995 

116, 930 

298,427 

5,182,004 

71,400 

1,356,015 

$18,856,625 

772, 806 
572, 969 

Furs 

50, 500 

Marble 

58, 675 
270, 503 

Oil,  whale  and  fish 

Ore,  copper 

26,488,288 
79,471 

Tin 

All  other 

1,715,640 

Total  -.                 

21,597,712 

24,014,556 

21,480,066 

27,039,470 

48,965,477 

Domestic  eold  and  silver: 

Gold 

17,250,019 
240, 802 

14,576,015 
131,012 

12,291,672 

148, 446 

15, 348, 666 
263,606 

16, 195, 635 

Silver 

759,962 

Total 

17,490,821 

14,707,027 

12,440,118 

15,612,272 

16, 955, 597 

Foreign  gold  and  silver: 

Gold ,. 

3,229,921 
11,855 

4,289,322 
924 

3,495,034 

4,423,622 

2, 686, 303 

Silver     . 

11,279 

Total 

3,241,776 

4,290,246 

3,495,034 

4,423,621*. 

2,697,582 

G rand  total 

42,330,309 

43,011,829 

37,415,218 

47,075,364 

68,618,656 

Total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 

Shipments  of— 

Domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska $26, 502, 311 

Foreign  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 583. 977 

Domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 48, 965, 477 

Foreign  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 502, 709 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 1, 132, 767 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 16, 955, 597 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 2, 697, 582 

Total 97,340,420 
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WAGON   ROADS  AND  TRAILS- 

The  era  of  wagon  road  construction  in  Alaska  began  only  within 
the  past  decade.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were  no  roads  in  Alaska. 
There  were  moose  and  caribou  runs  or  paths  in  the  interior  country 
which  were  welcomed  by  the  sore-footed  and  tired  prospector  and 
miner;  there  were  crude  trails  hewed  through  the  wilderness,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  country,  over  which  the  weary  trav- 
eler carried  his  pack;  or,  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  horse, 
the  poor  animal  stumbled  over  the  trail  through  swamp  and  timber, 
more  often  knee-deep  in  mud  than  on  solid  ground.  And  now,  when 
one  takes  a  backward  look,  he  sees  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  road  building  in  the  past  few  years,  despite  meager  annual  appro- 
priations and  the  many  adverse  conditions  that  hedge  about  the 
building  of  roads  in  a  new  country  like  Alaska,  where  conditions 
are  totally  dissimilar  from  those  found  elsewhere  and  the  cost  of 
construction,  therefore,  much  greater.  A  beginning  has  been  made, 
however,  hut  that  is  all,  for  the  country  is  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  its  needs  are  great.  The  roads  that  have  been  constructed  are 
not  the  fine  highways  of  many  of  the  States,  but  they  mark  a  be- 
ginning of  a  system  of  military  and  post  roads  which  are  of  in- 
calculable service  in  the  development  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  run,  and  they  have  made  the  lot  of  the  pioneer,  prospector, 
miner,  and  trader  less  arduous.  Much  money  must  be  spent  before 
Alaska  shall  have  the  roads  that  are  an  essential  factor  in  the  open- 
ing up  and  development  of  the  Territory;  but  that  progress  is 
being  made  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  town  auto- 
mobiles may  be  found.  In  the  town  of  Juneau,  with  only  about 
25  miles  of  road  or  less,  leading  out  into  the  adjacent  country  dis- 
tricts and  towns,  (here  are  upwards  of  100  automobiles  in  constant 
use.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  road  mileage  is  so  small.  Automobiles 
during  the  open  season  negotiate  the  road  between  Valclez  and  Fair- 
banks, and  Chitina  and  Fairbanks,  making  regular  trips.  The  past 
summer,  mail  was  carried  over  this  road  and  delivered  in  excellent 
time.  The  further  development  of  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other 
resources  of  Alaska  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  construction  of 
roads  as  upon  railroad  construction,  and  perhaps  more  so.  Rail- 
roads will  open  to  development  extensive  districts,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  wagon  road  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
velop tonnage  for  the  railroads. 

It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing well  toward  $-200,000,000  a  year  on  rural  roads — perhaps  twice 
what  the  country  was  spending  for  that  purpose  10  years  ago. 
Faith  in  good  roads  lias  probably  increased  during  the' decade  in 
an  even  greater  ratio,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  expenditure 
10  years  hence  is  not  double  $200,000,000.  This  is  mainly,  of  coin-.-. 
an  effect  of  the  automobile,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the 
automobile  is  doing  its  share  in  the  work  for  good  roads  even  in  "  far- 
away Alaska,"  and  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  contribute  lib- 
erally, for  highways  are  a  legitimate  interest  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  this  Territory.  Through  the  agency  of  good  roads  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Alaska  will  be  developed;  over  these  roads  mail 
routes  will  be  established  and  the  present  cost  of  transportation 
largely  reduced,  and  therefore  they  will  be  money  savers  as  well  as 
62657 °  — i  nt  1916— vol  2 —   J:  I 
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money  makers,  for  the  national  wealth  will  thereby  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Federal  appropriation  for  roads  in  Alaska  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  substantially  increased,  and  I  have  to  urge 
that  Congress  annually  hereafter  appropriate  not  less  than  $500,000 
for  this  purpose  for  a  period  of  years.  It  will  be  an  investment  that 
will  be  productive  of  lasting  results.  The  Territory  is  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  building  of  roads  and  trails 
so  far  as  its  means  will  permit,  and  it  is  probable  that  hereafter  the 
sum  available  from  the  Territorial  treasury  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. This  office  is  indebted  to  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  for 
the  following  data  concerning  road  work  in  Alaska  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

The  expenditures  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $300,720.62,  of  which  $135,708.89  was  received  from 
the  Alaska  fund  and  $165,000  from  a  special  appropriation  made  by 
Congress,  plus  $11.73  reverting  to  this  appropriation  through  over- 
payment. The  total  mileage  June  30,  1916,  was:  Wagon  roads,  922 
miles;  sled  roads,  627  miles;  and  trails,  2,210  miles.  By  comparison 
with  last  year's  report  it  will  be  noted  that  approximately  21  miles 
were  added  to  the  wagon  roads  and  50  miles  to  the  sled  roads,  while 
the  trails  were  reduced  about  10  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  all  roads 
and  trails  was  increased  about  64  miles.  The  diminution  in  trail 
mileage  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  some  former  trails  into  sled 
and  wagon  roads. 

The  commission  makes  no  pretense  of  establishing  automobile 
roads,  but  as  the  wagon  roads  improve  the  natural  tendency  is  to  use 
automobiles,  and  they  have  been  used  extensively  on  the  route  from 
Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks  and  also  in  the  Juneau  and  Fair- 
banks districts.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  commission  has 
in  some  instances  been  able,  where  the  funds  have  permitted,  to  im- 
prove wagon  roads  sufficiently  to  accommodate  this  traffic.  Due  to 
this  use  of  automobiles  it  has  been  practicable  during  the  last  sum- 
mer to  establish  a  quick  mail  service  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to 
points  in  the  interior  as  far  as  Fairbanks.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact 
that  in  the  future  a  well-established  mail  route  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior  is  assured,  for  the  reason  that  ordinarily  the  trip  to 
Fairbanks  can  be  made  in  about  three  days,  although  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  trip  has  been  made  in  less  time.  A  record  trip 
from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks  has  been  made  in  46  hours.  What  this 
means  for  future  development  of  the  territory  served  by  this  road 
can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  as  fast  as  roads 
are  improved  traffic  increases  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
developed  in  like  proportion.  This  is  evidenced  particularly  by  the 
increase  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  in  the  districts  provided  with  suit- 
able roads  over  which  they  may  operate.  The  demands  for  repair 
work  and  improvement  of  roads  already  laid  out  have  been  particu- 
larly pressing  upon  the  commission  on  account  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  automobiles  purchased  for  travel  over  the  roads,  for  the  carry- 
ing of  freight  and  passengers,  and  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  espe- 
cially over  the  overland  route  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future  many  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
opened,  due  to  the  opportunities  offered  business  people  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  being  able  to  travel  through  it  on  roads 
which  have  already  been  or  will  be  constructed, 
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In  la^t  year's  report  by  the  engineer  officer  attention  was  invited 
to  the  fact  that  little  new  construction  work  could  be  accomplished 
until  important  changes  in  the  methods  of  providing  funds  for  road 
purposes  were  made;  and  the  statement  was  made  that  the  present 
funds  would  suffice  only  for  maintenance  work,  if  no  other  work 
was  attempted,  and  that  in  the  new  and  growing  Territory,  the 
maintenance  of  existing  roads  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  growth 
of  transportation  and  the  intercourse  so  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  industries  and  that  the  resources  of 
Alaska  invite.  This  remark  applies  at  present  as  it  did  in  the  past, 
except  that  the  appropriation  by  Congress  this  year  of  $500,000  for 
roads  and  trails  in  Alaska  will  do  much  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  present  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska,  and  in  addition  develop  some 
new  roads  which  are  much  needed  in  the  Territory. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge  across 
Gastineau  Channel,  connecting  Juneau  with  Douglas  Island,  have 
been  made  by  the  commission,  and  the  completion  of  this  important 
project  only  awaits  the  action  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary money  therefor. 

In  last  year's  report  by  the  engineer  officer  mention  was  also  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  building  of  the  Government  railroad  would  in- 
troduce a  new  factor  into  the  wagon  roads  of  the  Territory.  This 
prediction  has  become  a  reality.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Alaska  has  already  been  appealed  to  to  take  over  roads  which  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  been  obliged  to  build  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  own  work,  and  which,  it  is  represented,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  and  not  keep  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  will  have  constant  demand  for  such  roads  in  the  future 
in  the  development  of  the  country;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  roads  be  extended  so  as  to  afford  the  people  who  will  eventually 
settle  in  the  districts  through  which  the  railroad  passes,  opportunity 
to  reach  various  points. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  continued  its  excellent  work  in  providing  addi- 
tional aids  to  navigation  along  the  Alaska  coast,  so  far  as  the  appro- 
priation at  its  disposal  would  permit.  Thirty-five  lights  were  added 
to  the  existing  number  and  two  were  improved;  18  buoys,  includ- 
ing 1  gas  buoy,  and  5  beacons  were  established.  The  improved 
lights  are  located  at  Gray  Cliff,  Cook  Inlet,  and  Point  Romanof, 
Norton  Sound;  the  gas  buoy  was  located  at  Cape  St.  Elias.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  locations  of  the  new  lights: 

Akutan  Harbor,  Aleutian  Islands:  Anchor  Point,  Cook  Inlet; 
Barlow  Islands.  Saginaw  Channel;  Barren  Island.  Dixon  Entrance: 
Beck  Island.  Clarence  Strait:  Blunt  Point  Reef  Float.  WrangelJ 
Strait;  Burnt  Island  Reef,  Wrangell  Strait;  Clear  Point,  Lynn 
Canal:  Fast  Chugach,  Cook  Inlet;  East  Forelands,  Cook  Inlet:  Flat 
Island.  Cook  Inlet;  Hawk  Inlet  East  Shoal.  Chatham  Strait;  Hawk 
Inlet  Entrance,  Chatham  Strait;  Kingsmill  Point,  Chatham  Strait; 
Lewis  Reef,  Tongass  Narrows;  Little  Island.  Lynn  Canal:  Low 
Point.  Lynn  Canal;  Marmion  Island,  Gastineau  Channel;  McClcllan 
Bock.   Peril    Strait:   Middle   Point,   Clarence   Strait;    Moira   Rock, 
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Clarence  Strait ;  Naked  Island,  Lynn  Canal ;  Narrow  Point,  Clarence 
Strait;  Otstoia  Island,  Peril  Strait;  Point  Alexander,  Wrangell 
Strait;  Point  Augusta,  Chatham  Strait;  Point  Gambier,  Stephens 
Passage ;  Point  McCartey,  Nichols  Passage ;  Point  St.  Albans,  Sum- 
ner Strait;  Race  Point,  Cook  Inlet;  Rosa  Reef,  Tongass  Narrows; 
Rose  Inlet,  Tlevak  Strait;  Seal  Rocks,  Resurrection  Bay  approach; 
Sheep  Creek,  Gastineau  Channel;  Tenakee,  Chatham  Strait. 

Buoys  were  established  at  the  following  places: 

Controller  Bay;  Craig,  Craig  East  Shoal,  Fish  Egg  Reef,  San 
Alberto  Bay;  Gambier  Bay  (2)  ;  Okalee  Channel,  Controller  Bay, 
(2);  Orca  Inlet;  Pillar  Bay,  Chatham  Strait;  Point  Harrington, 
Clarence  Strait;  Point  St.  Albans  Reef,  Sumner  Strait;  Point  Stan- 
hope, Clarence  Strait;  Reef  Island  Reef,  Prince  William  Sound; 
Seldovia  entrance  (2),  Cook  Inlet;  Warm  Chuck  Bay,  Prince  of 
Wales  Island. 

Beacons  were  located  at  the  following  points  : 

Deep  Bay  entrance,  Peril  Strait ;  False  Point  Retreat,  Lynn  Canal ; 
No  Thorofare  Point,  Wrangell  Strait;  Priest  Rock,  Unalaska  Bay; 
Rosa  Reef,  Tongass  Narrows. 

The  lighthouse  station  on  Cape  St.  Elias,  at  the  south  end  of 
Kayak  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$115,000.  Construction  began  June  1,  1915,  the  preliminary  surveys 
having  been  made  in  May  of  the  same  year.  It  is  an  aid  of  much 
value  to  mariners,  for  all  vessels  bound  westward,  whether  from  the 
Inside  Passage  or  direct,  must  make  Cape  St.  Elias  before  proceeding 
farther. 

The  work  of  making  wire-drag  surveys  of  the  navigable  waters 
along  the  Alaska  coast  and  through  what  is  known  as  the  Inside 
Passage  was  continued  during  the  year,  but  much  additional  work 
remains  to  be  done.  New  menaces  to  navigation  in  the  form  of  pin- 
nacle rocks  have  been  located,  charted,  and  buoyed.  This  work  is  of 
inestimable  value,  and  it  should  be  vigorously  pursued  until  the 
navigation  of  the  inland  coast  waters  is  made  as  safe  as  human  in- 
genuity and  skill  can  make  it.  Alaska's  commerce  is  increasing  each 
year,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  complete  wire- drag  surveys  be- 
comes more  imperative.  Fortunately  no  total  wrecks  of  vessels  in 
the  Alaska  trade  were  reported  during  the  year,  although  a  few  small 
vessels  suffered  damage. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  schools  were  maintained  in  37  dis- 
tricts outside  of  incorporated  towns,  an  increase  of  6  for  the  37ear, 
while  in  2  districts  no  schools  were  reported.  Two  new  districts  were 
organized,  making  a  total  of  41  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1916-17.  The  37  schools  maintained  during  the  year  1915-16 
employed  50  teachers,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  1,470  as  compared 
with  961  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
school  was  39.73,  as  compared  with  31  for  the  1914^15  school  year; 
and  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  school  was  $2,114.63,  as 
compared  with  $1,981.51  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  was  $53.22  as  compared  with  $63.92  for  the  previous  year.  The 
following  table  contains  itemized  statistics  of  these  schools ; 
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Statistics  of  ichite  schools  outside  <>f  incorporated  towns  for  the  school  year 

1915-16. 


Location. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Pupils  of 

school 

age. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Term 
(months). 

Afognak 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

110 
200 
11 
20 
23 
17 
7 
19 
31 
18 
22 
22 
28 

$3,516.54 
6, 225. 62 
1,741.42 
2,501.75 
2,013.75 
1,258.90 
1,402.50 
2,  298.  54 
1,226.38 
1,143.89 
1,608.50 
2,011.75 
1,992.65 

9 

8 

Blackburn 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Craig 

9 

Eagle  River. . .                                            

8 

Kllamar 

9 

Fox 

9 

Garden  Island 

9 

Hope 

1 

14 

1,  792. 50 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 

22 
121 
20 
25 
134 
28 
59 
11 
14 
36 
30 
11 
36 
23 
30 
27 
26 
42 
47 
11 
35 
86 
34 

1,410.91 
2, 229. 00 
2, 299. 00 
1,343.00 

6,3(19.:,:) 

1,342.46 
2,  667. 03 
1,035.05 
2,631.37 
1,670.00 
1,031.05 
1,588.50 
1,313.16 
2, 159. 94 
1,764.28 
1,882.17 
1,194.00 
1,733.10 
3  225.10 
1, 768,  55 
1,790.00 
2, 652.  93 
2,  466.  59 

9 

Kenai 

9 

Kiana 

7 

9 

Kodiak 

9 

9 

Longwood 

9 

9 

McCarthy 

9 

9 

Nushagak 

9 

7 

Ouzinkie 

9 

9 

St.  Michael 

9 

9 

Scow  Bay 

9 

9 

Sitka 

9 

Teller 

9 

Thane 

9 

9 

Unga-reninsula 

9 

Total 

50 

1,470 

78,241.49 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  outside  of  incorporated 
low  us  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  rural  population.  New  com- 
munities arc  springing  up  in  various  pails  of  the  Territory,  notably 
in  the  Pacific  coast  regions,  and  applications  for  the  organization  of 
two  more  school  districts  are  now  awaiting  action.  As  soon  as  these 
Alaska  communities  have  the  necessary  number  of  children  to  entitle 
them  to  a  school,  no  time  is  lost  in  securing  the  organization  of  a 
school  district. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  community  must  have  20  white  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  before  a  school  district  can  be 
organized.  This  number  is  too  huge  and  it  should  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  15.  The  educational  needs  of  the  children  of  Alaska 
are  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  school  law  is  such  that  the  rural  schools,  or  those  outside 
of  incorporated  towns,  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  teachers  employed  are  without  doubt  far 
superior  to  the  school-teachers  of  25  or  50  years  ago,  the  school- 
houses  and  grounds  are  no  better  and,  in  some  cases,  not  as  good 
as  those  found  a  half  a  century  a^o  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
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Union.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses 
in  rural  communities  is  limited  to  $1,000,  a  sum  so  manifestly 
inadequate  that  comment  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  demand 
for  funds  to  maintain  the  schools  already  established  has  so  increased 
that  the  strictest  economy  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  maintain 
schools  in  all  of  the  organized  districts.  Therefore,  the  school  buildings 
are  inferior  and  lack  almost  every  modern  appliance  and  comfort, 
except  desks  and  seats.  The  school  grounds  for  the  most  part  are 
unsightly  and  repelling  instead  of  being  inviting  and  attractive, 
although  as  a  rule  the  teachers  do  the  best  with  the  limited  means 
at  their  command  to  make  their  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
The  money  for  the  support  of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
is  derived  from  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska  fund,  25  per  cent  of 
which  is  set  aside  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  The  schools 
within  the  incorporated  towns  are  maintained  in  part  by  license 
taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  and  covered  into  the 
municipal  treasuries  for  the  use  of  the  municipalities  and  in  part 
by  local  taxation. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Alaska  fund  for  the  support  of 
rural  schools  depends  upon  the  sums  received  from  business  and 
trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  communities  during  the  year 
and  is,  therefore,  variable.  The  average  sum  needed  to  maintain 
a  school  outside  of  incorporated  towns  the  last  school  year  was  in 
excess  of  $2,000.  There  were  37  schools  in  the  school  year  1915-16, 
entailing  an  expenditure  of  $78,241.49.  The  number  of  these  schools 
will  be  increased  the  present  school  year  to  at  least  41,  requiring 
an  expenditure  approximately  of  $85,000,  and  sufficient  funds  to 
maintain  them  will  probably  not  be  available  from  the  Alaska  fund. 
There  will  be  available,  however,  for  rural  schools  the  sum  of  ap- 
proximately $21,000  appropriated  for  school  purposes  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  from  funds  received  by  the  Territory  on 
account  of  forest-reserves  receipts,  25  per  cent  of  which,  under 
Federal  law,  is  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  roads,  and 
trails  within  the  Territory;  but  it  is  possible,  even  with  this  addi- 
tional fund,  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  money  available  to 
maintain  all  the  schools  for  the  full  school  term. 

In  previous  annual  reports  I  have  urged  in  vain  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  Alaska  fund  for  school  purposes  be  increased  in  view 
of  the  prime  importance  of  having  sufficient  money  for  educating 
the  children  of  the  Territoiy.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  school 
buildings  are  mainly  miserable  nondescripts,  not  adequately  fur- 
nished, or  provided  with  modern  school  appliances.  The  grounds, 
as  a  rule,  are  so  unsightly  as  to  discourage  the  teachers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  pupils,  and  the  latter  are  being  deprived  of  the  free 
educational  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  them  and  to  which  they 
have  an  inherent  right.  While  the  money  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  Alaska  schools  comes  from  within  the  Territory;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  no  appropriation  what- 
soever is  made  by  Congress,  still  Congress  maintains  control  over 
Alaska's  schools  and  refuses  to  enact  a  school  law  suitable  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Territory,  as  demanded  by  a  steadily  increasing 
population.     There  is  no  supervision  of  schools  and  no  courses  of 
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study  in  the  rural  schools  with  any  degree  of  uniformity.  Lacking 
systematic  school  inspection,  there  is  no  cooperation  among  the 
schools,  nor  will  there  be  until  the  entire  school  system  is  reorganized 
and  modernized,  and  this  will  demand  the  enactment  of  a  new  and 
comprehensive  school  law.  Since  the  schools  of  Alaska  are  supported 
by  money  derived  in  Alaska  through  Federal  taxation,  and  since 
manifestly  Congress  is  not  the  proper  body  to  legislate  for  Alaska 
schools,  the  control  of  these  schools  should  be  vested  in  the  Territory, 
without  reservation  or  restriction.  The  people  of  Alaska  will  take 
care  of  their  schools  if  given  the  opportunity;  they  will  see  that  they 
are  liberally  supported  and  made  as  eflicient  as  money  and  skillful 
teachers  and  modern  methods  can' make  them.  Congress  need  not  fear 
that  by  placing  in  the  Territory  the  control  of  its  schools  the  schools 
will  siillcr  either  from  want  or  neglect.  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  urge  in  the  strongest  manner  that  Alaska  be  permitted 
to  educate  its  white  children  without  dictation  or  interference  from 
Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Until  this  be 
done  there  can  not  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  efficient  school 
system,  nor  can  the  children  who  are  growing  up  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States  achieve  their  right  to  receive  an  education  that  will 
fit  them  for  the  full  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizen- 
ship, which  they  sooner  or  later  must  assume. 

While  the  work  of  the  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
has  been  referred  to  above,  the  graded  schools  maintained  in  incor- 
porated communities  are  doing  good  work  under  efficient  superin- 
tendents, and  with  excellent  courses  of  study.  Graduates  of  some  of 
the  high  school-  of  Alaska  are  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  located  at  Seattle,  without  examination,  and  each  year 
there  i<  a  substantial  enrollment  of  students  from  Alaska.  Graded 
schools  are  maintained  in  14  incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory, 
and  in  i)  of  these  towns  high  schools  are  established.  During  the 
school  year  1915-16  the  14  schools  in  the  incorporated  towns  em- 
ployed 68  teachers,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  1,693,  including  high- 
school  students,  with  a  total  daily  average  attendance  of  1,393.7.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  per  school  was  1*20.0;  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance  per  school  was  $7.1)1)4.11 ;  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
enrolled  was  $66.10.  The  school  year  1915-16  showed  an  increase 
of  three  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  while 
the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was  151.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance for  the  school  year  1915-16  was  $5,711.57  more  than  that  for 
the  previous  year.  One  hundred  pupils  graduated  from  the  grade 
schools  and  32  from  the  high  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
L915  L6.  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  8.  1916,  the  city 
of  Juneau  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S7r>.000  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  school  accommodations,  the  large  increase 
of  pupils  in  the  city  making  necessary  the  construction  of  a  new 
building.  The  following  table  contains  itemized  statistics  of  these 
schools: 
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Statistics  of  white  schools  in  incorporated  towns  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

Term 
(months). 

Grade 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

High 
school 

grad- 
uates. 

Expenditures. 

Location. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Cordova . . . 
Douglas... 
Fairbanks . 

Haines 

Iditarod . . . 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 

Nome 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Skagway . . 

Tanana 

Valdez 

Wrangell . . 

2 

8 
9 
2 
1 

13 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
1 
5 
3 

56 

220 

192 

43 

7 

367 

196 

145 

67 

82 

98 

23 

108 

89 

34 
192 
171 

33 
6.7 
280 
176 
115 

47 

72 

89 

16 

83 

79 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 

10 
9 

4 

17 
6 
2 

23* 

32 

3" 

4 
5 
1 
3 

C1) 
2 
2 

0) 

C1) 
14 
2 
4 
2 

"4" 

C1) 

2 

$2,340.00 
7,942.50 

15, 230. 75 
1,800.00 
1,350.00 

14,795.00 
6, 185. 00 
8,325.00 
2, 460.  00 
3,375.00 
4,800.00 
1,350.00 
6, 100. 00 
3, 087.  50 

$1,040.00 
3,521.23 
7, 176. 88 
2, 322. 45 

311.83 
5,092.48 
3,915.00 
3,226.33 

257.  50 
1,825.00 
1, 635. 51 

387. 86 
1, 400.  00 

664.  75 

$3,380.00 

11, 463. 73 

22,407.63 

4, 122.  45 

1,  661.  83 

19,887.48 

10,100.00 

11, 551. 33 

2, 717. 50 

5, 200. 00 

6, 435.  51 

1, 737. 86 

7, 500. 00 

3, 752.  25 

Total.... 

68 

1,693 

1, 393.  7 

100 

32 

79, 140.  75 

32, 776. 82 

111,917.57 

1  No  high  school  work  provided. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  16  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory,  and  there  is  no 
bonded  indebtedness,  the  incorporated  towns  being  inhibited  from 
incurring  such  by  the  terms  of  the  organic  act  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1912.  Four  of  the  towns  did  not  make  an  assessment  of  taxable 
property  or  levy  a  tax  for  the  calendar  year  1915,  and  one  other 
which  made  an  assessment  of  property  did  not  levy  a  tax ;  neither  did 
four  of  these  towns  levy  a  tax  in  1914,  and  one  or  two  have  never 
done  so.  In  these  cases  the  municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclu- 
sively from  the  funds  collected  from  the  local  liquor  and  other  trade 
and  occupation  licenses  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  and  paid 
to  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  towns,  as  provided  by  law. 

Reports  received  from  the  12  incorporated  towns,  which  caused  an 
assessment  of  property  to  be  made  in  1915,  show  a  total  assessed 
valuation  of  $14,656,697.  The  tax  rate  of  the  11  towns  which  caused 
a  levy  to  be  made  ranged  from  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent, 
the  average  being  1.5  per  cent.  Eleven  of  the  incorporated  towns 
caused  an  assessment  of  property  to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied  in 
1914,  the  total  valuation  being  $12,546,494,  and  the  average  rate  of 
taxation  1.29  per  cent.  For  the  year  1915  the  assessed  valuation  of 
these  11  towns  was  $14,156,697,  an  increase  of  $1,610,203  over  the 
previous  year. 

There  is  no  assessment  of  real  or  personal  property  in  Alaska  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns.  The  Territory  raises  its  revenues  largely 
from  business  and  trade  licenses,  and  a  tax  upon  the  output  of  the 
salmon  canneries. 

The  figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  within  incor- 
porated towns  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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Towns. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Rate  of 
taxation. 

Towns. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Rate  of 
taxation. 

Chena 

0) 

566, 993 

(') 
2,  s- 6, 903 

(l) 

(J) 
3,547,400 

I'cr  cent. 
0) 

0.5 

1.0 
(l) 

1.5 
(>) 
(») 

2.0 

Ketchikan 

$1,172,750 
1,531,359 
250. 250 
1,716,927 
606,917 
500,000 
795,572 
202. 161 

Per  cent. 
1.5 

Nome 

2.0 

Petersburg 

1.0 

Eagle 

Seward 

2.0 

1.0 

(8) 
2.0 

Valdez 

2.0 

•No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied.     J  No  report  received.     3  Valuation  made,  but  no  tax  levied. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

Alaska  has  14  Territorial  banks  and  3  national  banks,  an  increase 
of  4  Territorial  banks  during  the  year.  New  banks  are  located  at 
Anchorage,  where  there  are  2,  and  1  each  at  Skagway  and  Wrangell. 
Prior  to  1913  the  Territory  had  no  banking  law,  but  in  that  year  the 
Territorial  legislature  enacted  a  rather  comprehensive  law,  which,  in 
the  main,  is  working  satisfactorily.  Before  the  banking  law  was 
passed  the  banks  in  Alaska,  with  the  exception  of  the  national  banks, 
were  either  private  concerns  or  were  incorporated  under  the  incorpo- 
ration laws  of  various  States.  The  law  of  1913  provided  that  all  pri- 
vate banks  must  incorporate  under  the  Territorial  banking  law  within 
a  specified  time  or  retire  from  business:  and  these  and  all  other  banks 
operating  under  the  Territorial  banking  law  are  now  required  to  re- 
port their  condition  to  the  Territorial  banking  board  at  least  four 
times  a  year  upon  call ;  and  they  are  subject  to  examination  by  bank 
inspectors  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The 
Territorial  banking  board  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  Territo- 
rial treasurer,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Territoy.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  banking  board  there  has  been  one  small  bank  failure,  but 
the  depositors  were  paid  in  full.  In  the  banking  history  of  Alaska 
there  lias  been  but  one  failure  that  involved  loss.  Territorial  banks 
are  located  at  Juneau.  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas, 
Skagway,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchorage1.  Nome,  Iditarod,  and 
Fairbanks.  There  are  also  3  national  banks,  1  each  at  Juneau, 
Seward,  and  Fairbanks. 

The  deposits  in  the  various  Territorial  banks  on  August  5,  191G, 
aggregated  $4,985,006,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $540,000  and  sur- 
pluses and  undivided  profits  amounting  to  $258,109.84 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE. 

The  business  of  the  governor's  office  continues  to  increase  each  year, 
although  in  many  respects  the  powers  of  the  governor  are  limited. 
For  instance,  the  power  to  pardon  is  not  vested  in  the  governor  of 
Alaska,  but  he  may  grant  reprieves  pending  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  creation  of  a  Territorial  legislature  in  1912,  however,  has 
added  largely  to  the  work  of  the  governor's  office,  the  legislature  having 
imposed  many  additional  duties  upon  the  governor.     The  governor 
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of  Alaska  is  also  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  legislature  at  its  first  session  in  1913  forthwith  added  the  offices 
of  commissioner  of  health,  chairman  of  the  Territorial  banking 
board,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Alaska  Pioneers'  Home 
(which  also  passes  upon  applications  for  pensions  under  an  old-age 
pension  law  passed  in  1915),  and  superintendent  of  the  board  for 
the  relief  of  destitution.  Besides  filling  the  foregoing  offices,  with 
their  annexed  duties,  the  governor  also  supervises  and  appoints  the 
Alaska  medical  board,  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  and  the  Alaska 
pharmacy  board  and  boards  of  children's  guardians  for  the  respec- 
tive judicial  divisions.  No  compensation  is  attached  to  any  of  these 
Territorial  offices.  Congress  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
salary  of  the  governor's  private  secretary  and  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature makes  a  biennial  appropriation  for  clerical  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  constructive  policy  which  this  administration  has 
adopted  for  the  development  of  the  Territory,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly indebted  to  you  for  the  active  interest  you  are  taking  in  this 
great  work  of  achievement. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  F.  A.  Strong,  Governor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Statement  of  Library  and  Museum   Fund. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1915,  to  June  SO,  1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

1915: 
July    1.  Balance  on  hand $9,088.94 

1.  L.  L.  Harding,  notary  public 10.00 

2.  Hilliard  Bennett,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

2.  W.  S.  Coppernoll,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

2.  L.  L.  James,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

2.  Robert  L.  Wever,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

2.  Thomas  C.  Price,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

8.  J.  H.  Hencken,  notary  public 10.00 

8.  S.  J.  Kane,  notary  public 10.  CO 

12.  Arthur  Lang,  grubstake  contract 1.  00 

13.  James  Coughlin,  notary  public 10.  00 

15.  Clifford  H.  Mooers,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

21.  Thomas  A.  Ross,  notary  public 10.  00 

24.  \V.  A.  Holzheimer,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

24.  W.  W.  Casey,  jr.,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

24.  H.  S.  Cooke,  notary  public 10.00 

24.  Erich   Lucas,    notary   public 10.  00 

27.  William  A.  (Jilmore,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  John  E.  Coffer,  notary  public 10.  00 

31.  Receipts   from   foreign   and   domestic  corporations   and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  from  July  1  to 

July  31,  inclusive 70.  00 

Aug.  4.  O.  D.  Cochran,  notary  public 10.  00 

9.  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Braman,  commissioner  of  deeds 5.00 

9.  Miss  Frances  Heck,  notary  public 10.00 

9.  Miss  M.  Eversole,  notary  public 10.00 

9.  Alfred  J.  Ghezzi,  notary  public 10.00 

14.  John  C.  Boyle,  notary  public 10.00 

1G.  L.  L.  Middlekamp,  notary  public 10.00 

10.  James  T.  Jeffries,  notary  public 10.00 

2.'$.  George  Howard  Birch,  two  notary  public  certificates 4.  00 

25.  J.  II.  Davies,  notary  public 10.00 

30.  II.  J.  Paulson,  notary  public 10.00 

30.  Robert  M.  Alstrop,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

30.  Royden  D.  Chase,  member  of  bar 10.00 

30.  John  Leo  Davey,  member  of  bar 10.00 

31.  Fred  Harrison,  notary  public 10.00 

31.  Receipts   from    foreign   and    domestic   corporations   and    the 

issuance  of  certificates  with   seal   atlixed,   from   Aug.   1    to 

Aug.  31,  inclusive Gl.  00 

Sept.   8.  W.  A.  Holzheimer,  notary  public 10.00 

9.  Mary  M.  Cole,  notary  public 10.00 

14.  George  D.  Campbell,  notary  public 10.00 

20.  C.  Wesley  Ilawksworth,  notary  public 10.00 

21.  Thomas  C.  Austin,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

24.  Lenore  Brewster,  notary  public 10.  00 

28.  Thomas   Hunter,   notary   public    10.00 

29.  .lames  Fish,  notary  public 10.00 
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1915. 

Sept.  30.  Ina  S.  Liebhardt,  notary  public $10.  00 

30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  from  Sept.  1  to 

Sept.  30,  inclusive 30.00 

Oct.     2.  Emelian  Petellin,  notary  public 10.  00 

4.  G.  G.  Geraghty,  notary  public 10.  00 

9.  Curtis  R.  Morford,  notary  public 10.  00 

9.  Frank  A.  Stevens,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

9.  Oris  J.  Van  Pelt,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

13.  Dudley  G.  Wooten,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

13.  Harry  Ballinger,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

14.  W.  M.  Eddy,  notary  public 10.  00 

14.  C.  W.  Thornton,  notary  public 10.  00 

16.  Charles  E.  M.  Cole,  notary  public : 10.  00 

16.  Leroy  Tozier,  notary  public 10.  00 

21.  John  R.  Winn,  notary  public 10.  00 

25.  W.  H.  Black,  notary  public 10.  00 

26.  Frank  B.  Hall,  notary  public 10.00 

28.  Arthur  Frame,  notary  public 10.  00 

31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31, 

inclusive : 31.  00 

Nov.     1.  Charles  B.  Allen,  notary  public 10.  00 

1.  Cecil  H.  Clegg,  notary  public 10.  00 

2.  A.  F.  Hoffman,  notary  public 10.  00 

2.  Sol  Ripinsky,  notary  public 10.  00 

15.  H.  J.  Atwell,  notary  public 10.  00 

16.  J.  L.  Waller,  notary  public 10.  00 

18.  Howard  P.  Curtis,  notary  public 10.  00 

18.  Earnest  B.  Collins,  notary  public 10. 00 

29.  Philip  G.  Funcke,  notary  public 10.00 

30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30, 

inclusive 58.  00 

Dec.     2.  Daniel  Lindeborg,  notary  public 10  00 

15.  James  K.  Dunlop,  notary  public 10.00 

20.  J.  H.  Smith,  notary  public 10i  00 

24.  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  notary  public 10.00 

30.  R.  H.  Stevens,  notary  public 10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

December,  1915 62.00 

1916. 

Jan.     6.  Bion  A.  Dodge,  notary  public 10.  00 

6.  Richard  H.  Geoghegan,  notary  public 10.  00 

10.  C.  A.  Arness,  notary  public 10.  00 

10.  Leon  C.  Booker,  member  of  the  bar 10.  00 

12.  Conrad  A.  Arness,  member  of  the  bar *      10.  00 

19.  Earl  Naud,  notary  public 10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

January,  1916 17.  00 

Feb.     2.  James  Cochrane,  notary  public 10.00 

2.  Chas.  A.  Fowler,  notary  public 10.00 

3.  Martin  Conway,  notary  public . 10.  00 

8.  John  J.  Hillard,  notary  public 10.  00 

11.  G.  A.  Olsen,  notary  public 10.  00 

21.  E.  A.  Rasmussen,  member  of  the  bar 10.  00 

26.  L.  S.  Wickersham,  notary  public 10.  00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

February,  1916 12.00 

Mar.    8.  Elizabeth  C.  Hazelton,  notary  public 10.  00 

11.  J.  M.  Tanner,  notary  public 10.  00 

15.  Leon  C.  Booker,  notary  public 10.  00 

16.  Lewis  P.  Larson,  notary  public 10.  00 

20.  Lee  C.  Gault,  notary  public 10.  00 
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1910. 

Mar.  21.  M.  .T.  Conroy,  notary  public $10.  00 

21.  Dorothy  M.  Soraci,  notary  public 10.00 

21.  J.  P.  Norris,  notary  public 10.00 

21.  E.  J.  Warner,  notary  public 10.00 

21.  D.  F.  McClure,  notary  public 10.00 

22.  R.  It.  Hubbard,  notary  public 10.00 

23.  A.  II.  Mann,  notary  public 10.00 

25.  M.  F.  Miller,  notarj   public 10.00 

25.  C.  H.  Dundmacher,  notary  public 10.00 

28.  IT.  G.  Myers,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  A.  J.  Griffin,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  Kay  s.  Steele,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  Jay  P.  Kelly,  notary  public 10.00 

31.  Receipts  from   foreign   and   domestic  corporations   and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  Mar.  1  to  Mar. 

31,  inclusive 44.00 

Apr.  10.  Win.  II.  Rager,  member  of  bar 10.00 

10.  Henry  J.  Emard,  notary  public 10.00 

17.  J.  W.  Felder,  notary  public 10.00 

li).  Henry  Brie,  notary  public 10.00 

22.  John  R.  Krumm,  notary  public 10.00 

24.  M.  It.  Boyd,  notary  public 10.00 

24.  Win.  U.  Smith,  member  of  bar 10.00 

24.  Thomas  A.  Wade,  notary  public 10.00 

25.  Hector  McLean,  notary  public 10.00 

25.  W.  Et.  Smith/member  of  bar 10.00 

28.  (J.  J.  Swenson  (Mrs.),  notary  public 10.00 

30.  Receipts   from    foreign   and   domestic  corporations   and   the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal   affixed,  Apr.  1  to  Apr. 

30,  inclusive 19.00 

Accrued    interest  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  $7,500,   one 

year  at  1  per  cent  (credited  Apr.  25) 300.00 

May     2.  Julius  T.  Westerman,  notary  public 10.00 

3.  Percy  G.  Charles,  notary  public 10.00 

(;.   Andrew   D.  Austin,  notary  public 10.00 

9.  John  Henson,  notary  public lo.oo 

11.  John  1>.  Casey,  member  of  bar 10.00 

10.    .M.  .1.   Donnelly,   notary  public 10.00 

1(5.  E.  D.  Reiter,  member  of  bar 10.00 

1G.  J.  F.  Hobbes,  notary  public 10.00 

17.  A.  C.  Xoung,  member  of  bar 10.00 

18.  Henry  Cox,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  Ringwald  Blix,  notary  public 10.00 

29.  William  II.  Rager,  notary  public 10.00 

31.  Receipts    from    foreign    and   domestic   corporations   and    the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed,  May  1  to  May 

31,  Inclusive  11.00 

June    3.  E.  T.   Lindner,  notary  public LO.OO 

(',.  Sid  S.  Bettman,  notary  public 10.00 

6.  Frank  P.  Williams,  notary  public 10.  oo 

8.  .I.imes  Halvor  Johnson,  member  of  the  bar lo.  oo 

8.  Henry  T.  Hay,  notary  public 10.00 

L3.   Rodney  S.  Dimmick,  notary  public 10.00 

14.  Edward  Johnson,  notary  public 10.00 

15.  John  De  Wolf  Rouncefell,  notary  public L0  00 

24.    Harry   B.  Pratt,  notary  public 10.00 

26.  Louis  K.   Pratt,  notary  public 10.00 

27.  C.  T.  Surridge,  notary  public lo.oo 

28.  W.  P.  Henry,  notary  public 10.  oo 

30.  II.  E.  Auringer,  notary  public LO.OO 

Receipts  from   foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month 

of  June,  1910 42.00 

Total 11,  205  94 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
1915. 

July    8.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  39 $2.  75 

10.  Sharkish  (native),  Sitka,  voucher  No.  40 25.00 

31.  C.  R.  Reid,  voucher  No.  41 25.  00 

Aug.  24.  Ferdinand  Roll,  voucher  No.  42 24.  80 

24.  Alaska  Bindery,  voucher  No.  43 16.75 

31.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  44 25.  00 

Sept.     2.  The  Alaska  Citizen,  voucher  No.  45 12.00 

22.  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  46 10.00 

28.  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  voucher  No.  47 1.  25 

30.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  48 25.  00 

30.  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  voucher  No.  49 10.00 

Oct.      2.  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  voucher  No.  1 20.  00 

Nov.      1.  Juneau  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  2 2.  75 

1.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  3 25.  00 

15.  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  voucher  No.  4 2.95 

23.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  5 40.00 

Dec.      1.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  6 25.  00 

31.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  7 25.  00 

1916. 

Jan.      8.  Amos  Benson,  voucher  No.  8 2.50 

14.  Petersburg  Weekly  Report,  voucher  No.  9 2.  50 

19.  Juneau  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  10 1.  50 

31.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  11 25.00 

Feb.      1.  Workmen's   Compensation   Publicity   Bureau,   voucher   No. 

12 4.  00 

11.  Alaska   Bindery,   voucher  No.   13 33.00 

11.  Alaska  Bindery,  voucher  No.  14 54.  00 

15.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  15 32.  00 

28.  George  T.  Quinge,  voucher  No.  16 20.00 

Mar.     1.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  17 25.  00 

13.  George  M.  Simpkins,  voucher  No.  18 - 44.00 

14.  National  Geographic  Society,  voucher  No.  19 2.  00 

18.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  voucher  No.  20 11.  37 

27.  George  M.  Simpkins,  voucher  No.  21 14.  00 

31.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  22 -25.00 

Apr.    25.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  23 3.  00 

May      1.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  24 25.00 

27.  The  Post-Intelligencer  Co.,  voucher  No.  25 9. 10 

27.  The  Times  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  26 9. 10 

June     1.  James  Wyllie,  voucher  No.  27 25.  00 

16.  West  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  28 10.  00 

30.  By  balance 10,  510.  62 

Total ,__  11,  205.  94 


APPENDIX  B. 

Official  Directory. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor. — John  F.  A.  Strong,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor. — AVilliam  W.  Shorthill,  Juneau. 
Ex  officio  secretary  of  Alaska. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 
Delegate  to  Congress. — James  Wickersham,  Fairbanks. 


Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  surveyor  general;  Martin  George,  chief  clerk; 
Edward  P.  Kendall,  chief  draftsman ;  Charles  E.  Naghel,  financial  and  general 
clerk;  Frank  A.  Brittain,  stenographer  and  typewriter;  William  Rugg,  Joseph 
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\Y.  Thacher,  mineral  draftsmen;  Ernest  Taschek,  Hiram  B.  Spear,  Edwin  C. 
Hamilton,  draftsmen;  Frank  Moon,  messenger. 

United  stales  deputy  surveyors. — Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Valdez ;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinbine, 
Haines;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  Orowther,  .Juneau;  William  A. 
Hesse,  C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle.  Wash.;  Henry  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks;  William 
Muncaster,  Seattle,  Wash;  Key  I).  Pickett,  F.  J.  Wettrick,  F.  W.  Williamson, 
Juneau;  H.  H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

United  States  mineral  surveyors. — Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Valdez;  H.  P.  M.  Birkin- 
bine, Haines;  A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  Orow- 
ther, Juneau;  William  A.  Hesse,  C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash;  George  O.  Hal- 
lock,  Kent,  Wash. ;  Henry  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks,  J.  L.  McPherson,  Seattle  Wash. ; 
R.  H.  Martin,  Frank  A.  Metcalf,  Juneau;  O.  Adrian  Nelson.  Chitina;  Key  D. 
Pickett,  Juneau;  Irving  McK.  Reed,  Nome;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan;  B.  I).  Stew- 
art, Juneau;  Dwight  B.  Skinner,  Seattle,  Wash.;  V.  H.  Wilhelm,  F.  W.  William- 
son, Juneau;  It.  F.  Whitham,  Olympia,  Wash.;  H.  H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
F.  J.  Wettrick,  Juneau. 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  ALASKA. 

Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  ex  officio  secretary;  A.  W.  Fox,  chief  clerk. 

UNITED   STATES   CUSTOMS   OFFICIALS. 

Juneau. — J.  F.  Pugh,  collector;  O.  I).  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector;  M.  S. 

Whit  tier,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector;  Myrven  H.  Sides,  stenographer  and  clerk. 

Ketchikan. — Milson  s.  Dobbs,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  George  W.  Wood- 
ruff, deputy  collector  and  inspector. 

Wrangell. — F.  E.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Skagway. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  G.  G.  Miller, 
deputy   collector   and    inspector. 

Sulicr.     J.   I  >.  Wynne,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Nome.-    R.  W.  J.  ]Uhh],  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

St.  Michael.— Edwin  R.  Stivers,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Cordova. — George  Kennedy,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Unalaska. — N.  E.  Bolshanin;  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Eagle. — J.  J.  Hilliard,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Fortymile. — John  L.  Ahrams,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  Elden,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector. 

UNITED   STATES   COURTS. 

Division  No.  1. — Judge,  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau;  court  stenographer, 
L.  A.  Green,  Juneau;  clerk  of  court.  Jay  w.  Bell,  Juneau;  deputy  clerks,  j.  t. 
Reed,  Lafe  B.  Spray,  C.  Z.  Denny.  Juneau;  E.  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan;  E.  A. 
Rasmuson,  Skagway.  United  states  marshal,  H.  A.  Bishop,  Juneau;  chief 
deputy.  W.  W.  Casey,  jr..  Juneau;  deputy  United  States  marshals.  James  E. 
Manning.  Henry  B.  Fossas.  Juneau:  Frank  Bach,  Douglas;  Frank  R.  Cook, 
Skagway;  J.  W.  Coombs,  Haines;  Martin  Kildall,  Petersburg;  II.  J.  Wallace, 
Wrangell;  Henry  E.  Bahrt,  Sitka;  C.  D.  Calhoun,  Craig;  w.  B.  Sharpe,  Ketchi- 
kan; Paul  Woodhouse,  Yakutat.  United  States  attorney.  James  A.  Sinisor, 
Juneau;  assistant  United  States  attorneys.  J.  J.  Reagan,  Juneau ;  D.  Noll, 
Ketchikan;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney.  Ina  S.  IJehliardt.  Juneau.  Ended 
States  commissioners,  John  P..  Marshall.  Juneau:  Edward  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchi- 
kan; John  C.  Allen.  Petersburg;  Charles  A.  Fox.  Craig;  w.  (;.  Thomas.  Wran- 
gell; E.  W.  Cragin,  Tenakee;  R.  W.  de  Armond,  Sitka:  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Haines; 
E.  A.  Rasmuson,  Skagway;  E.  M.  Axelson.  Yakutat;  Joseph  Bauer,  Chichagof; 
Waller  Ramsayer,  Chatham;  U.  S   Rush.  Kasaan. 

Division  No.  2. — Judge.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  Nome;  court  stenographer, 
<:.  Brashears  Mundy,  Nome;  clerk  of  court.  G.  a.  Adams,  Nome;  deputy  clerks, 
W.  <\  McGuire,  Carl  J.  Lomen,  Frank  C.  Dean.  F.  w.  Lilly,  Nome.  Tinted 
States    marshal.    Emmet     R.    Jordan.    Nome;    chief    deputy.    Adrian    E.    Miller, 

Nome:  deputy  United  states  marshals.  Joel  E.  Terrell.  Elmer  Reed,  Phil  Hol- 
land, Catherine  a.  Anpher,  Nome;  Hugh  J.  Eoe.  st.  Michael;  Sam  0,  Taylor, 
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Council ;  John  Riordan,  Teller ;  Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle ;  Bernard  J.  O'Reilly, 
Kiana.  United  States  attorney,  F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome;  clerk  to  United  States 
attorney,  Will  R.  Miller,  Nome.  United  States  commissioners,  James  Frawley, 
Nome;  Telbert  L.  Richardson,  Barrow;  George  D.  Campbell,  Candle;  John  D. 
Flanigan,  Council ;  John  Rengstorff,  Kiana ;  Milton  L.  White,  Kotzebue ;  H. 
Ray  Fuller,  Fortuna  Ledge;  John  J.  Hutson  (on  board  U.  S.  C.  G.  cutter 
Bear),  Nome;  Charles  J.  Koen,  St.  Michael;  Frank  H.  Thomas,  Shelton ;  Mil- 
ton R.  Luther,  Teller;  J.  J.  Wachenheimer,  Koyuk. 

Division  No.  3. — Judge,  Fred  M.  Brown,  Valdez ;  court  stenographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez ;  clerk  of  court,  Arthur  Lang,  Valdez ;  deputy  clerks,  Thomas 
P.  Geraghty,  Charles  A.  Hand,  John  B.  Miller,  Valdez.  United  States  marshal, 
F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez;  chief  deputy,  J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  Valdez;  deputy  United 
States  marshals,  A.  C.  Dowling,  C.  W.  Mossman,  A.  F.  Sullivan,  Valdez;  James 
Warddell,  Anchorage ;  S.  T.  Brightwell,  Cordova ;  W.  J.  Feaster,  Chitina ;  Isaac 
Evans,  Seward ;  H.  R.  Brown,  Knik ;  Karl  Armstrong,  Kodiak ;  S.  O.  Casler, 
Unga;  Paul  Buckley,  Unalaska ;  H.  J.  Paulsen,  Dillingham;  James  M.  Millsap, 
McCarthy ;  A.  F.  Hoffman,  Matanuska ;  W.  L.  Fursman,  Naknek ;  F.  J.  Cam- 
eron, Seldovia.  United  States  attorney,  William  N.  Spence,  Valdez ;  assistant 
United  States  attorneys,  William  H.  Whittlesey,  Valdez ;  William  A.  Munly, 
Anchorage ;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  William  B.  Bennett.  United  States 
commissioners,  George  J.  Love,  Valdez;  N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Unalaska;  L.  H. 
French,  Dillingham ;  J.  L.  Heron,  Bethel ;  William  O'Connor,  Chitina ;  C.  Parker 
Smith,  Copper  Center ;  Edward  F.  Medley,  Cordova ;  Lee  van  Slyke,  Susitna ; 
Fred  Phillips,  Iliamna ;  Robert  D.  Gray,  Katalla ;  Leopold  David,  Anchorage; 
S.  Irvine  Stone,  Kodiak ;  Frank  G.  Ennis,  Seward ;  Nicholas  Nielsen,  Naknek ; 
F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga;  Anthony  McGettigan,  Chisana ;  W.  R.  Faddis  (powers  of 
justice  of  the  peace  only),  McCarthy;  Royden  D.  Chase  (powers  of  justice  of 
the  peace  only),  Anchorage;  E.  M.  Spaulding  (powers  of  justice  of  the  peace 
only),  Knik;  C.  L.  Magill  (powers  of  justice  of  the  peace  only),  Kenai. 

Division  No.  k- — Judge,  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  Fairbanks;  court  stenographer, 
E.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks ;  clerk  of  court,  J.  E.  Clark,  Fairbanks ;  deputy  clerks, 
Sidney  Stewart,  L.  F.  Protzman,  Fairbanks ;  Guy  G.  Geraghty,  Iditarod ; 
Thomas  J.  De  Vane,  Ruby ;  assistant  clerks,  Grace  Fisher,  Florence  S.  Patton, 
Fairbanks.  United  States  marshal,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks;  chief  deputy, 
J.  H.  Miller,  Fairbanks;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  M.  O.  Carlson,  M.  C. 
Peterson,  J.  W.  MacCormack,  Frank  B.  Hall,  J.  C.  Wood,  Fairbanks;  Percy  G. 
Charles,  Iditarod ;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Tanana ;  John-  B.  Powers,  Eagle ;  William  B. 
Thomas,  Flat ;  T.  H.  Long,  Ruby ;  George  Berg,  Nulato ;  E.  D.  Heppenstall, 
Wiseman;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs;  C.  T.  Spencer,  Circle;  Thomas  E.  Wine- 
coff,  Fort  Yukon ;  Peter  McMullen,  Chatanika ;  M.  F.  Miller,  Brooks ;  James 
Hagan,  Nenana.  United  States  attorney,  R.  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks;  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  Harry  E.  Pratt,  Fairbanks ;  clerk  to  United  States  at- 
torney, Emma  Haggren,  Fairbanks.  United  States  commissioners,  Reed  W. 
Heilig,  Fairbanks ;  Wade  Blaker,  Fox  City ;  Vance  R.  McDonald,  Long  City ; 
Robert  E.  Burns  (powers  of  justice  of  the  peace  only),  Nenana;  J.  C.  Moody, 
Hot  Springs;  Thomas  B.  Wright,  Wiseman;  J.  C.  Dehn,  Tanana;  Thomas  J. 
De  Vane,  Ruby;  Wilbur  F.  Green,  Tacotna ;  Q.  G.  Geraghty,  Iditarod;  E.  E. 
James,  Richardson ;  J.  J.  Donovan,  Franklin ;  George  W.  Ledger,  Rampart ; 
P.  J.  Hilliard,  Eagle;  Frank  W.  Lamb,  Nulato;  Frank  A.  Reynolds,  Circle; 
Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Aniak ;  William  R.  Taylor,  Glacier ;  W.  A.  Vinal,  Ophir ;  Samuel 
J.  Weiss,  Chatanika ;  Frank  C.  White,  Fort  Yukon. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE. 

Division  No.  1. — C.  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneau;  Frank  A.  Boyle,  receiver, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — G.  A.  Adams,  ex  officio  register,  Nome ;  Emmet  R.  Jordan,  ex 
officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Included  in  division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4. — J.  E.  Clark,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  Lewis  T.  Erwin, 
ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks. 

Field  division  {headquarters,  Juneau). — Chief,  C.  R.  Arundell ;  special  agents, 
George  L.  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Busch,  Mason  B.  Leming,  J.  A.  Moore;  surveyor  of 
mineral  deposits,  George  A.  Parks ;  timber  cruiser,  Nelson  Brigham ;  temporary 
clerk  and  stenographer,  Claud  B.  Brandon. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  D.  So.,  agronomist  in  charge,  Sitka;  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.  Sc., 
horticulturist,  Sitka;  M.  I  >.  Snodgrass,  B.  Sc,  assistanl  in  charge,  Kodiak; 
II.  !•:.  Pratt,  B.  Sc,  animal  husbandman;  J.  Carl  Laney,  B.  Sc,  assistanl  dairy- 
man, Kodiak;  J.  VV.  Neal,  assistanl  in  charge,  Fairbanks;  G.  w.  Gasser,  B.  Sc, 
assistant  in  charge;  T.  I  >.  Crippen,  P..  Sc,  assistant,  Rampart. 

EDUCATION. 

White  schools. — Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. Juneau. 

Native  schools.  -P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
1>.  C;  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  II.  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent;  A.  II.  Quarles,  special  disbursing  agent, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  <\  W.  Hawkesworth,  superintendent  southeastern  district, 
Juneau;  B.  ( ».  Schalaben,  M.  I).,  superintendent  of  southwestern  district, 
Seward;  George  E.  Boulter,  superintendent  upper  Yukon  district,  Tanana; 
W.  II.  Johnson,  acting  superintendent  western  district,  St.  Michael;  W.  C. 
shields,  superintendenl  northwestern  district,  Nome;  physicians,  E.  o.  Camp- 
bell, Sitka;  II.  O.  Schalaben,  Seward;  L.  II.  French.  Nushagak;  J.  W.  Reed, 
.Mountain  Village;  II.  X.  T.  Nichols,  Kotzebife;  F.  W.  Lamb,  Nulato;  D.  S. 
Neuman,  Nome;  Douglas  Brown,  Juneau. 

[NTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Charles  C.  Johns,  field  deputy.  Ilarlcy  J.  Turner,  stamp  deputy,  Juneau; 
George  Hutchinson,  stamp  deputy,  Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION    SERVICE. 

William  C.  Strench.  inspector  in  charge,  Ketchikan;  Lowell  G.  Fuller, 
inspector,  Ketchikan;  Charles  W.  Durkee,  jr.,  inspector,  Skagway. 

FEDERAL    MINE  INSPECTION. 

Simmer  S.  Smith,  inspector  for  Alaska,  Juneau;  Roy  A.  Dye,  clerk  to 
inspector.  Juneau. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

Ward  T.  Bower,  agent  at  large;  B.  M.  Ball,  H.  J.  Christ  offers.  G.  Dallas 
Banna,  assistanl  agents  at  large;  E.  P.  Walker,  Inspector,  Wrangell;  H.  C. 
Fassett,  agent  and  caretaker,  William  B.  Hunter,  physician.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Haley,  school-teachers.  St.  Paul  Island;  A.  II.  Proctor,  agent  and  care- 
taker, Henry  I'.  Ad;ims.  physician,  Arnold  C.  Reynolds,  school-teacher,  St. 
George  island;  .lames  n.  Lyman,  C.  V.  Townsend,  Shirley  A.  Baker,  Harry  II. 
Brown,  Henry  C,  Scudder,  wardens  at  large;  Fred  H.  Gray,  warden,  Wrangell; 
0.  I..  Larson,  special  warden,  Thicken:  C.  R.  Iloffses.  superintendent  fisheries 
station.  Afognak;  Charles  is.  Crater,  superintendent  fisheries  station,  Yes  Bay; 
Hans  Bierd,  master  fisheries  steamer  Roosevelt;  Edwin  Hofstad,  master  fish- 
eries steamer  08 prey. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

George  n.  Whitney,  inspector  of  hulls,  peter  G.  Peltret.  Inspector  of  boilers, 
Juneau;  Thomas  p.  Deerlng,  inspector  of  hulls.  Savine  L.  Craft,  inspector  of 
boilers,  Jerome  A.  Desio,  clerk,  St.  Michael. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE,  SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Walter  c.  Dibrell,  inspector,  Ketchikan;  Ralph  R.  Tinkham.  superintendent, 

Ketchikan;   Walter  c.   Will,  assistant    superintendent.    Ketchikan;   Albert   R. 
Edmonds,    chief   clerk,    William    K.    Spaulding,    J.    Fillmore    Warder.    Kthel    H. 
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Rudge,  clerks,  Rolf  Foosness,  depot  keeper,  William  J.  Wright,  mechanician, 
Michael  Harris,  foreman,  Ketchikan;  Francis  J.  Dohrer,  foreman,  Cape  St. 
Elias  Light  Station. 

BOARD  OF  ALASKA  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

W.  P.  Richardson,  colonel  of  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  chairman,  Valdez ; 
P.  W.  Davison,  major,  Infantry,  disbursing  officer,  Valdez;  J.  C.  Mehaffey,  cap- 
tain, Corps  of  Engineers,  engineer  officer,  Valdez. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. — W.  G.  Weigle,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan; 
George  L.  Drake,  forest  examiner,  Ketchikan ;  J.  M.  Wyckoff,  clerk  and  special 
fiscal  agent,  Ketchikan ;  Marguerite  B.  Todd,  clerk,  Ketchikan ;  C.  T.  Gardner, 
ranger,  Ketchikan ;  James  Allen,  ranger,  Petersburg ;  W.  H.  Babbitt,  ranger, 
Juneau ;  George  H.  Peterson,  ranger,  Sitka ;  J.  P.  Williams,  ranger,  Craig. 

Chugach  National  Forest. — W.  G.  Weigle,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan ;  T.  M. 
Hunt,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Seward ;  W.  J.  McDonald,  ranger,  Cordova ; 
A.  L.  Norgren,  ranger,  Roosevelt ;  L.  K.  McCullagh,  ranger,  Anchorage ;  C.  A. 
Nettleton,  ranger,  Katalla. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

J.  A.  Baughman,  Seward ;  Peter  S.  Ericksen,  McCarthy ;  Aron  Ericson,  An- 
chorage ;  Andrey  Hoey,  Nenana ;  J.  F.  McDonald,  Juneau ;  R.  S.  McDonald, 
Fairbanks;  Charles  Neuhaus,  Nome;  Charles  Nickett,  Ketchikan;  Robert  E. 
Steel,  Eagle.  Special  wardens,  Joseph  A.  Bourke,  Valdez;  Thomas  Gaffney, 
Nome;  O.  W.  Grant,  Ketchikan;  Adolph  Haaf,  Pirate  Cove  (post  office  Unga)  ; 
A.  E.  Light,  Ruby ;  Axel  Lindblad,  Girclwood ;  Charles  Madsen,  Port  Moller ; 
J.  E.  Owens,  Rampart  House ;  Joseph  A.  Snow,  Juneau ;  James  York,  Sumdum ; 
W.  H.  Spaulding,  Hawk  Inlet. 

SUPPRESSION   OF  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AMONG   NATIVES. 

Joseph  A.  Bourke,  special  employee,  Valdez ;  Thomas  Gaffney,  special  em- 
ployee, Nome ;  A.  E.  Light,  special  employee,  Ruby ;  Joseph  A.  Snow,  special 
employee,  Juneau.  Acting  special  employees :  C.  J.  Alexander,  Hoonah ;  J.  A. 
Baughman,  Seward ;  Peter  S.  Ericksen,  McCarthy ;  Aron  Ericson,  Anchorage ; 
O.  W.  Grant,  Ketchikan ;  Andrew  Hoey,  Nenana ;  Charles  Madsen,  Port  Moller ; 
J.  F.  McDonald,  Juneau ;  R.  S.  McDonald,  Fairbanks ;  Charles  Neuhaus,  Nome ; 
Charles  Nickett,  Ketchikan ;  Robert  E.  Steel,  Eagle. 

ALASKAN   ENGINEERING   COMMISSION. 

William  C.  Edes,  chairman,  Seward;  Lieut.  Frederick  Mears,  United  States 
Army,  Anchorage ;  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  Fairbanks ;  A.  Christensen,  Manager  Land 
&  Development  Department,  Anchorage. 

OFFICIALS   AND   BOARDS    AUTHORIZED   BY   TERRITORIAL   LEGISLATURE. 

TERRITORIAL  TREASURY. 

Walstein  G.  Smith,  treasurer,  Juneau ;  Charles  E.  Harland,  clerk,  Juneau. 

MINE  INSPECTION. 

William  Maloney,  inspector,  Nome. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex-officio  commissioner  of  health,  Juneau;  assistant 
health  oommissioners,  H.  C.  De  Vighne,  division  No.  1,  Juneau ;  W.  D'Arcy 
Chace,  division  No.  2,  Nome ;  W.  H.  Chase,  division  No.  3,  Cordova ;  W.  G.  Cas- 
sells,  division  No.  4,  Fairbanks. 
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VITAL   STATISTICS. 

Charles  E.  Davidson,  ex-officio  registrar,  Juneau ;  Plooma  Crowther,  clerk. 
Juneau. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKING   BOARD. 

Gov.  J.  P.  A.  Strong,  president,  Juneau;  Walstein  (J.  Smith,  secretary.  Juneau ; 
Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 

BOARD    OF    COMMISSIONERS    FOR    PROMOTION    OF    UNIFORM     LEGISLATION. 

Royal  A.  Gunnison,  president,  Juneau;  George  B.  Grigsby,  Nome;  Fred  M. 
Brown,  Valdez. 

BOARD  OF   MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

B.  L.  Myers,  president,  Ketchikan ;  H.  C.  De  Vighne,  secretary-treasurer, 
Juneau;  Curtis  \V.  Welch,  Candle;  J.  II.  Mustard,  Nome;  J.  H.  Romig,  J.  M. 
Sloan,  Seward;  Aline  B.  Bradley,  J.  H.  McCallum,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD   OF   DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

W.  E.  Zuber,  president,  Ketchikan;  E.  II.  Kaser,  secretary-treasurer,  Juneau; 
L.  W.  Fromm,  Nome;  C.  L.  Hale.  Cordova;  Robert  R.  Myers.  Fairbanks. 

BOARD    OF    PHARMACY. 

William  Britt,  president,  Juneau;  William  II.  Caswell,  vice  president,  Yaldez; 
Floyd  F.  Kyus.  secretary-treasurer,  Ketchikan;  Joseph  G.  McDougall.  Nome; 
William  Ramsey,  Council;  Edward  V.  Boyle,  Cordova;  Frank  M.  Dunham, 
Ralph  T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks. 

BOARDS   OF   CHILDREN'S    GUARDIANS. 

Division  No,  /. — Robert  W.  Jennings,  United  States  district  judge;  II.  A. 
Bishop,  United  States  marshal,  Juneau  (position  of  woman  member  vacant 
at  present). 

Division  No.  2. — John  Randolph  Tucker,  United  States  district  judge; 
Emmet  R.  Jordan,  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Plein,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Fred  M.  Brown.  United  States  district  judge;  F.  R.  Brenne- 
man.  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  George  C.  Treat,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  Jh — Charles  E.  Bunnell,  United  States  district  judge;  Lewis  T. 
Brwin,  United  States  marshal  ;  Mrs.  Luther  C.  Hess,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD    OY    TRUSTEES,    ALASKA    PIONEERS1    HOME. 

Gov.  .1.  F.  A.  Strong,  chairman,  Juneau;  C.  C.  Georgeson,  secretary,  Sitka; 

Allen  Shattuck,  treasurer.  Juneau;  Arthur  G.  Shoup,  superintendent,  Sitka. 

TERRITORIAL    BOARD    FOB    BELIEF   OF    DESTITUTION. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  superintendent,  Juneau.  Advisory  members.  .lay  W. 
Bell,  clerk  of  United  States  district  court,  Juneau;  Emmet  R.  Jordan,  United 
States  marshal,  Nome;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdez; 
Lewis  T.  Erwin,  United  States  marshal,   Fairbanks. 

TERRITORIAL   ROAD    COMMISSIONERS. 


Division  No.  1. — E.  S.  Austin,  Ketchikan. 
Division  No.  2. — Dan  Jones,  Nome. 
Division  No.  8. — Fd  Wood,  Valdez. 
Division  A  o.  If. — H.  II.  Ross,  Fairbanks. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Imports  and  Exports. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS    FOR    THE    CALENDAR 

YEAR   1915. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  the  Collector, 
Port  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  January  29,  1916. 

In  the  commercial  record-breaking  period  covered  by  the  calendar  year  1915, 
in  which  the  United  States  made  such  marked  advances  industrially  and  in 
trade,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  occupies  a  worthy  place  and  continues  in  the 
inarch  of  progress  toward  an  important  position  in  the  Nation. 

While  it  was  hoped  that  the  total  value  of  commerce  might  reach  the  hundred- 
million-dollar  mark,  the  increase  of  more  than  twelve  millions  over  last  year 
is  gratifying. 

This  report  treats  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  only  by  the  results  shown  in 
the  movements  of  commodities  is  the  extent  of  production  indicated.  The  in- 
creased imports,  largely  consisting  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States, 
entered  into  the  mining  development  of  the  southeastern  and  the  railroad  ex- 
ploitation in  the  southern  sections.  The  increase  in  exports  affects  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  except  the  Yukon  Valley,  the  products  of  which,  consisting 
mostly  of  placer  gold,  have  been  steadily  declining  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Territory,  gradually  increasing  with  each 
year's  returns,  has  in  1915,  reached  a  value  of  nearly  twenty-seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  decrease  in  value  of  merchandise  from  foreign  ports  is  largely  due  to 
the  value  of  foreign  coal  consigned  to  Alaska  entered  at  Seattle.  While  the 
figures  are  not  available,  it  is  believed  that,  with  this  addition,  the  amount 
would  equal  that  of  last  year. 

Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and  silver,  and  most  of  the  exports 
foreign,  as  shown  in  the  table  upon  the  following  page,  are  in  transit.  The 
other  items  cover  the  real  trade  of  the  Territory. 

Commerce  of  Alaska. 


Calendar  years. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

IMPORTS. 

$21,992,761 

925,034 

3,840,546 

$21,689,690 

751,173 

4,320,985 

$21,610,860 

662, 994 

3,576,090 

$23,293,168 
500  519 

4,223,620 

26,758,341 

26,761,848 

25, 849, 944 

28,017,307 

EXPORTS. 

24,793,886 
1,636,780 

16,031,705 
3, 704, 173 

22,252,942 
1,248,878 

12,959,266 
4,306,591 

25,427,873 
1,047,746 

14,729,905 
3, 450, 400 

34,245,272 
1,225,120 

16,090,411 
3,296,012 

Merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  to  foreign  ports  . 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States 

Total  exports 

46,166,544 

40,767,677 

44,655,924 

54,856,815 

Grand  total  of  imports  and  exports 

72,924,885 

67,529,525 

70,505,868 

82, 874, 122 

Imports  and  exports  for  12  years  previous  to  1915. 


1903 $44,  878,  222 

1904 53,  417,  799 

1905 54, 116,  582 

1906 63,  488,  294 

1907 48,  280,  512 

1908 53,  776,  804 


1909 $58,  923, 143 

1910 55,  000,  337 

1911 57,  754,  847 

1912 72,  924,  885 

1913 67,  529,  525 

1914 70,  505,  868 
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The  products  of  the  Territory  entering  into  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
us  shown  in  the  tahle  below,  reach  a  value  of  more  than  $00,000,000.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  following  items,  not  shown  in  the  table  and  not  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  to  wit: 

Copper  ore  exported  to  Anyox,  British  Columbia $318,  99G 

Fresh  fish  diverted  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 269,668 

Government  furs  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 124,765 

Furs  shipped  by  mail    (estimated) 150,000 

Total 863,  529 

Of  these  products  the  greatest  gain  is  in  copper  ore  and  matte,  an  increase  of 
over  300  per  cent.  This  increase  is  not  as  much  due  to  the  higher  price  as  to 
the  greater  production.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  ore  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  has  been  mined  and  delivered  at  the  seaboard  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

A  substantial  gain  has  been  made  in  the  gold  and  silver  shipments,  the  great- 
est increase  being  from  the  southeastern  division. 

The  fish  product  is  greater  than  last  year,  amounting  to  $19,603,680.  This 
amount  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  first  three  items  of  this  commod- 
ity in  the  tahle  the  value  of  the  shipments  to  Prince  Rupert  as  shown  above. 

Antimony  and  lead  ore  and  matte  are  new  items  in  the  report  and  will  doubt- 
less gain  in  importance. 

A  decrease  appears  in  some  items,  the  greatest  being  in  furs.  This  is  due  to 
the  low  prices  prevailing,  the  elimination  of  the  Government  product,  and  the 
shipments  by  mail.  The  latter  information  is  furnished  by  the  bureau  and  was 
not  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  table.  If  the  above  amounts  are  added 
a  more  favorable  showing  is  made. 

The  item  "all  other  merchandise"  includes  live  animals,  curios,  garnets, 
ivory,  jewelry,  trophies,  vegetables,  whalebone,  products  of  the  United  States 
returned,  etc. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 

United  States. 


Articles. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Antimony  ore 

Copper  ore  and  matte 

Fish: 

Salmon,  canned 

Salmon,  all  other 

All  other  fish  and  fish  products. 

Fish  fertilizers 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Furs. 


Gypsum 

Lead  ore  and  matte. .. 

Marble 

Tin  ore 

All  other  merchandise . 
Gold  and  silver 


Total. 


$4,904,715 

15, 551,  794 
907, 242 
589, 529 
41, 002 
283,339 
728, 554 
129,375 


$3,  765, 132 

13, 349,  438 

1,074,483 

1, 092,  274 

53,657 

243, 000 

672,  (133 

129, 375 


77, 159 
90,831 

018,  273 
031.705 


92,588 

72, 734 

1,  lss,  914 

12,959,206 


40,354.178 


34, 093, 590 


$3, 305, 342 

17,900,215 
750,512 

908, 921 
51,403 
310,344 
010,  401 
107, 347 


119,790 

71,400 

1,220,132 

14.729,905 


40, 157, 


$189, 345 
12, 354, 103 

17,892,377 

004,  271 

837, 304 

20,895 

300, 332 

411,411 

65,800 

31,476 

104,888 

79, 471 

1,353,479 

10,090.411 


50,335,083 


Domestic  merchandise  and  (/old  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

Stales   for   t2  years  previous   to   1915. 


1903 $15, 928,  217 

1901 19,055,911 

1905 22,0t;r>. :;;:; 

190(1 30,759,159 

1907 27,682,263 

1908 30, 299,  788 


1909 f31,68G,112 

1910 28,600.279 

L911 33,856,264 

1912 40,354,178 

1913 34,693,590 

L914 40,157,778 
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Judicial  divisions. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

First 

$4, 040, 858 

3, 138, 881 

734,507 

8,117,459 

$3,586,164 

2,239,057 

592,008 

6,542,037 

$4, 177, 069 
2, 602, 273 
1,491,248 
6,399,315 

$5,350,209 
2,796,952 
1, 649, 453 

Third 

Fourth 

6,  293, 797 

Total 

16,031,705 

12,959,266 

14,729,905 

16,090,411 

The  following  table  of  passenger  movement  for  six  years  indicates  the  travel, 
by  regularly  established  routes,  to  and  from  the  District  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory.   Tourists  and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places  are  not  included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which  must 
not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
passengers  arrived  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have  been 
accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


Arrivals  and  departures,  1910  to  1915. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia: 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

24,780 
2,156 

19,924 
2,203 

20, 645 
2,067 

21,963 
1,795 

23, 822 
1,491 

25,548 
1,455 

Total 

26,936 

22, 127 

22,712 

23,758 

25,313 

27,003 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia: 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

19,905 
4,075 

17, 525 
3,741 

18,502 
3,375 

21,376 
2,974 

22,645 
1,893 

19,793 
1,614 

Total 

23,980     21,266 

21,877 

24,350 

24,538 

21,407 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory 

Departures  from  Eagle  to  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory... 

1,645  1     1,107 
905          808 

594 
935 

914 

1,448 

785 
1,102 

1,066 
873 

Total 

2,550       1,915 

1,529 

2,362 

1,887 

1,939 

In  segregating  the  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the 
different  divisions  the  marked  increase  in  value  of  the  same  to  the  southern 
division  is  noted,  and  indicates  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  activity  to  that 
section.  Although  the  southeastern  division  has  continued  the  extensive  devel- 
opment and  installation  of  the  last  three  years  and  there  is  much  promise  for 
the  future,  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  the  coal  deposits  and  to  the  interior, 
the  developing  of  the  coal  and  ore  bodies,  the  attendant  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  its  investments  and  improvements,  which  promises  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  years,  will,  it  is  predicted,  bring  southern  Alaska  into  a  position  of 
greater  prominence. 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  different  divisions 

of  Alaska. 


Divisions. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

$5, 492, 416 
3,246,464 
2,919,456 
3,510,815 

$9, 769, 224 
4,321,689 
4, 168, 934 
3,732,914 

$9, 725, 472 
3, 979, 178 
4, 200, 520 
3, 784, 520 

$11,075,532 
4,039,705 
3,516,983 

2, 978, 640 

$10,329,411 
6, 313, 086 

Southern  Alaska 

Bering  Sea,  etc 

3, 946, 582 

St.  Michael  and  Yukon  River 

2,704,089 

Total 

15, 169, 149 

21,992,761 

21,589,690 

21,610,860 

23, 293, 168 
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The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1915,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  5  years  and  customs  transactions  for  10  years : 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southeastern  Alaska. 


Annex  Creek 

Burnett  Inlet 

Cape  Edwards 

Cape  Fanshaw 

Chatham 

Chichagof 

Chilkoot 

Chomley 

Craig 

Dolomi 

Douglas 

Doyhof 

Dundas 

Dupont 

Excursion  Inlet 

Funter  Bay 

Georges  Inlet 

Glacier 

Gypsum 

Hartley 

Haines 

Hawk  Inl-t 

Heceta 

Hidden  Inlet 

Hoonah 

Hunters  Bay 

Hydaburg 

Icy  Strait 

Idaho  Inlet 

Jualin 

Juneau 2, 

Kake 

Karheen 

Kasaan 

Ketchikan 1, 

Killisnoo 

Klawack 

Klukwan 


$69, 547 
39, 281 
55, 516 
2, 393 
73,881 
51,600 
59, 425 
63,756 
57,718 
3,360 

489, 750 
13,381 
39, 810 

164,910 

231, 470 

-55,079 
18,661 
41,712 
16,301 
43,801 

214, 705 
56,953 
40, 1.50 
10,018 
79,  2H1 
40,919 
12, 577 
2,211 
9,  212 
6,770 

374,  486 
41,461 
82,490 
87, 155 

190,888 

30, 109 

46,296 

1,730 


Lake  Bay 

Lorins: 

Metlakatla 

Moira  Sound 
Mount  Andrew. 

Nakat  Inlet 

Petersburg 

Point  Ellis 

Point  Warde 

Porcupine 

Port  Armstrong. 
Portland  City. .. 

Quadra 

Red  Bay 

Roe  Point 

Rose  Inlet 

Santa  Ana 

Scow  Bay 

Shakan 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Skowl  Arm 

Skyroo 

Sulzer 

Sunny  Point 

Taku 

Tee  Harbor 

Tenakee 

Thane 

Tokeen 

Treadwell 

Tvee 


Ward  Cove. 
Waterfall... 
Wrangell... 
Yes  Bay 


$24,212 

100,682 

9,995 
22,741 

4,247 
26,679 
242, 976 
32, 211 
39, 189 

1,104 
44,681 

1,435 
80,360 

2,232 
49, 979 
22,067 
57,  797 

4,672 

47, 346 

142, 376 

471,388 

29,248 

2,500 
14,  470 
38,241 
99,042 
42,490 
17, 586 
,222,745 
49,  702 
,002,931 

6,040 

31,134 

32, 536 

369,  446 

74, 182 


Total 10, 329, 4 11 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from   the   United  States  to  principal  places  in 

southeastern  Alaska. 


Name. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Douglas 

$357,467 
248,700 
655  182 

711.144 
159,463 
238, 075 
171,138 
225,  7S5 

1,061,545 
248,  (127 

1,415.290 

$484,798 

343. 205 

1,417.910 

1,454,783 

142,307 

333, 379 

143,654 

709, 529 

890, 453 

526,  727 

3, 302,  479 

$473, 901 
290,894 

3. 240, 681 

1,250,878 
120, 521 
341,170 
21 S.  101 
369,  799 

1,024,027 
419,761 

1,975,739 

$495, 432 
274,273 

4,017,710 

1,548,228 
126, 655 
246,  556 
167,451 
390, 561 

1,002,372 
355,  558 

2, 450,  736 

$489,  750 

Haines 

214,705 

Juneau  and  Thane 

3,  597.  231 

Ketchikan 

1,190,888 
100,682 
242,976 

Petersburg 

Sitka 

142,376 
471,388 

Skagwav 

Treadwell 

1,002,931 
369,446 

Wrangell 

All  other  p laces 

2, 507, 038 

Total 

5,492,416 

9,  769, 224 

9,725,472 

11,075,532 

10,329,411 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southern  Alaska. 


Ahercrombic $49,385 

Afognak 11, 713 

A  k  u  t  an 40, 784 

Alilak 39,  139 

Anchorage 974,  724 

Bel  I  Lea 60, 555 

ChignJk is.  .499 

Cnitina 95,267 

Cold  Bay 1,2'U 

Tooks  Inlet 88, S23 

Copper  Center 1,830 

Cordova 963,  762 

EUamar 72, 954 

Fort  Liscum 32,742 


Homer $3, 258 

Hope 31,651 

flliamna 2,221 

Karluk 62, 974 

Kat  alia 35, 740 

Kenai 168,374 

Kennicotl 166,657 

K  Ins  Cove 12  ,  .'91 

Ivnik 891 ,  083 

Kod  ink 92, 438 

Land  lock 2, 10* 

La  louche 223,220 

Mol  arthy 69, 933 

Orca 92, 167 
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Ouzinkie $1, 692 

Pavlof 3,616 

Pirate  Cove 27,686 

Portage  Bay 5,618 

Port  Graham 63, 949 

Port  Wells 62,971 

Qu  inhagak 8, 672 

Sanak , 8, 838 

Sand  Point 17,264 

Selawik 2, 866 

Seldovia 111,932 

Seward 627, 257 


Shushana $6, 336 

S  trelna 18, 304 

Sunrise 36, 425 

Susitna 33, 988 

Unalaska 35, 610 

Unga 51, 209 

Uyak 74, 062 

Valdez m 434, 954 

Yakataga * 2, 135 

Yakutat 91,819 

Total 6,313,086 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  principal  places  in 

southern  Alaska. 


Name. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Chignik 

$307,273 
63,502 

775,981 
25, 960 

174,480 
73, 803 
69,390 
66, 687 
57, 163 

230,095 
42, 065 

685,203 

624, 262 

$488, 681 
106,740 
888, 155 

42, 584 
178, 151 

71,412 
123, 586 

83,715 

69,066 
278,061 

87,958 

563,609 

1,339,971 

$277,339 
109,553 
832,067 

86,453 
130,763 

47, 861 
111,489 
106,323 

69,989 

231,704 

104,019 

716,944 

1, 154, 674 

$150,294 

130,273 

783, 834 

88,351 

77,823 

24,062 

125, 841 

217,958 

70,369 

315,296 

60, 392 

670,710 

1,430,074 

$185,499 
95, 267 

Chitina 

Cordova 

963, 762 

72, 954 

Karluk 

62, 974 

35,740 
92, 438 

Kodiak 

223,220 
92, 167 

Orca '. -. 

Seward 

627, 257 

Uyak 

74,062 

Valdez 

434, 954 

3,352,792 

Total 

3,246,464 

4,321,689 

3,979,178 

4,039,705 

6,313,086 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  all  places  on  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  except  St.  Michael. 


Bethel $45,555 

Bristol  Bay 1,455,634 

Candle 37,802 

Cape  York 49, 046 

Council 38, 478 

Deering 29, 713 

Dickson 7,378 

Golovin 69, 379 

Igloo 1,394 

Keewalik 15,120 

Kiana 15, 909 

Koggiung 82, 635 

Kotzebue 34, 002 

Kuskokwim 9, 388 

McGrath 1, 615 

Naknek 18,784 


Nelson  Lagoon $95, 542 

Nome 1, 110, 345 

Noorvak 4, 472 

Nushagak 471, 359 

Point  Ashley 1,665 

Point  Barrow 14, 027 

PortMoller 217,855 

Pribilof  Islands 3, 372 

Sinuk 1, 044 

Solomon 20, 302 

Tacotna 25, 159 

Teller 55, 269 

Unalakleet 12, 765 

Wales 1, 574 

Total 3, 946, 582 


Value   of   merchandise  shipped  from   the   United   States   to   principal   places, 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean. 


Name. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Bristol  Bay 

$1,153,359 
53,534 
23, 710 
43, 899 
127,901 
1,060,993 
48, 450 
407,610 

$1, 820, 829 
68,3*6 
90, 891 
77,010 
63,870 
1,279,396 
65,  877 
702, 715 

$1, 774, 890 

70,925 

66,967 

109,  759 

220, 208 

1, 223, 599 

41,232 

692, 940 

$1,227,787 
46, 799 
37,445 
76,024 

$1,455,634 
37, 802 
29,713 
69,379 

Candle 

Deering 

Golovin 

Nome 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence    

926, 808 

60, 803 

1,141,317 

1,110,345 

55,269 

1,188,440 

All  other  places 

Total 

2,919,456 

4,168,934 

4,200,520 

3,516,983 

3,946,582 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  St.  Michael  and  the 

Yukon  Basin. 


Anvik 

Chatinika 

Chena 

(  ircle 

Dikoman 

Eagle 

Fairbanks 1 

Flat  City 

Forty  Mile 

Fort  Yukon 

Hamilton 

Holy  Cross 

1 1  ot  Springs 

Iditarod 

Innoko 

Kaltag 

Kovukuk 


$6,208  I    Louden $3,379 

8,994       Marshall 8,153 

4,817      Monakl 2,178 

51,823       Mountain  Village 1,456 

29,787  i    Menana 9,351 

36,667      Nulato 30,495 

103,  so2      Olness 5,438 

11,492       Ophlr 4,329 

1,416      Rampart 31,060 

13,047      Ruby 209,776 

7,720      Russian  Mission 5,454 

25,697      Stevens  Village 2,726 

128,084       St.  Michael 540,245 

219,047      Tanana ITJ.,806 

1,196       Toftv 11,391 

1,152  

15,903  |              Total 2,704,0S9 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from   the  United  States  to  principal  places  in 

Yukon  district. 


Name. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Chena 

$120,589 

25,672 

895, 101 

83, 830 

523,234 

13, 784 

1,458,616 

186,  122 

203,565 

$159,217 

47,687 

1,391,025 

67,032 

286, 770 

201,444 

989, 968 

213,509 

376,262 

$101,788 
33,364 
1,280,506 
115,490 
482, 189 
289, 750 
854,373 
241,317 
385,  743 

$14,984 
65, 142 
1,304,556 
158,308 
323,343 
169,262 
387,492 
199,716 
355,837 

$4,817 

36,667 

1,103,802 

Eagle 

Fairbanks 

Hot  Springs 

128,084 

Iditarod 

219,047 

R  ub  v 

209, 776 

'  St.  Michael 

540, 245 

Tanana 

171,806 

All  other  places 

289, 845 

Total 

3,510,813 

3,732,914 

3,784,520 

2,978,640 

2,704,089 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  years  191.'t  and  V.U5. 

DOMESTIC   TRADE. 


1914 

1915 

Port. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Filtered. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Ketchikan 

736 

5 

10 

424,630 
2,251 

27,  72!) 

709 

8 

14 

3 

1 

20 

15 

17 

23 

400,630 
2,386 

23,189 
4,396 
2,112 

30,343 
5,  12.'. 

27,534 

13,668 

709 
6 
17 
2 
4 
22 
13 
11 
8 

403, 080 

5,  770 
31,898 

1 .  854 

5,064 

35,315 

6,  190 
16,876 

5,967 

721 

4 

14 

2 

2 

18 

18 

24 

14 

399,337 

2,011 

23,666 

2,976 

1  593 

Wrangell 

Jllll"Ull 

St.  Michael 

9 
15 
12 

6 
12 

12,369 
25,670 
5,827 
9,941 
6,866 

Nome 

31  881 

I'nalaska 

Cordova 

36,980 
B,264 

Bulzer 

Total 

805       515,283 

810 

509,683 

792       512,314 

817 

515,413 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Ketchikan 

33 

2 

1 
52 
25 

4 

1 
7 

148,925 
2,020 
2,090 
1,495 
19,508 
1 ,  75 1 
4,466 
2,080 
65 

228 

35 

2,451 

499 
35 

1 

4.". 
13 

1 

210,654 

1 .  56 1 

I.  195 

448 

18,674 

5,046 

298 

,75 

36 

2 

194.692 

4,515 

879 

Wrangell 

Juneau 

Skagway 

Eagle 

52 
22 

2 

19,988 
3,782 

476 

47 
15 
2 

20  201 

Nomo 

1   593 

rjnalaska 

301 

Cordova 

Sulzer 

10 

797 

7 

81 

Total 

378 

182, 403 

349 

156,850 

602 

238, 259 

222,622 
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Recapitulation  of  customs  business,  by  ports,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  SI,  1915. 


Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total, 
vessels 
entered. 

Total. 

Fort. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

vessels 
cleared. 

499 
35 

1 

1 

45 

709 
6 
17 
2 

475 

36 

2 

721 
4 
14 
2 

101 
113 
128 
569 
113 

2 
29 

2 

238 
71 

153 
1 
4 

1,208 
41 
18 

3 
45 

4 
35 
14 
11 
15 

1,196 

40 

16 

2 

47 

47 

St.  Michael 

4 
22 
13 
11 

8 

2 

18 
18 
24 
14 

2 

Nome 

13 

15 
2 

74 
18 
16 
12 

33 

Unalaska 

20 

24 

7 

8 

22 

58 

Total 

602 

792 

585 

817 

1,129 

587 

1,394 

1,402 

Customs  business  for  the  District,  1906-1915 


Years. 

Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 
vessels 
entered. 

Total 
vessels 
cleared. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise 

1906 

338 
341 

280 
318 
393 
367 

436 
445 
410 
418 
451 
514 

304 
303 
197 
262 
366 
331 
282 
327 
349 
585 

426 
426 
406 
414 
419 
495 
643 
770 
810 
817 

1,996 
1,636 
1,113 
1,104 
1,190 
1,200 
1,292 
1,318 
1,089 
1,129 

305 
378 
152 
176 
190 
276 
349 
580 
576 
587 

824 

796 

690 

736 

844 

681 

1,088 

1,177 

1,183 

1,394 

730 

1907 

729 

1908 

603 

1909 

676 

1910 

785 

1911 

826 

1912 

318  1            770 
365  1            812 
378              805 
602  1 

925 

1913... 

1,090 

1914 

1,159 

1915 

1,402 
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Newspapers  in  Alaska. 


Anchorage : 

Anchorage  Times  and  Cook  Inlet 
Pioneer  (daily  and  weekly). 
Chitina : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The    Alaska    Times     (daily    and 
weekly ) . 
Douglas : 

Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The  Alaska  Citizen  (weekly). 

Fairbanks      Times      (daily      and 
weekly ) . 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 

The  Churchman   (monthly). 
Iditarod : 

Iditarod  Pioneer   (weekly). 
Juneau : 

Alaska  Daily  Empire. 

Daily  Alaska  Dispatch. 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan  Progressive  -  Miner 

(daily). 

The  Progressive  (weekly). 
Kodiak : 

Orphanage  News  Letter  (monthly ) . 


Nome: 

The  Nome  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Industrial  Worker  (daily). 
Petersburg : 

The  Report   (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The  Record-Citizen  (weekly). 
Seward : 

Seward      Gateway      (daily      and 
weekly). 

The  Alaska   Evening  Post    (daily 
and  weekly). 

The  All-Alaska  Review  ( monthly ) . 
Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 
Sitka : 

The  Verstovian  (monthly). 
Unalakleet : 

Northern  Light  (monthly). 
Valdez : 

The  Daily  Prospector. 

The  Valdez  Miner  (weekly). 
Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly), 
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Names. 

Date  of 
incorpo- 
ration. 

Mayor. 

Names. 

Date  of 
incorpo- 
ration. 

Mayor. 

1904 
1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 

C.  A.  Showers. 
H.  A.  Slater. 
M.J.  O'Connor. 
John  B.  Powers. 
R.  K.  Myers. 
Sol  Kipinsky. 
Joseph  H.  Smith. 
B.  D.  Stewart. 

Ketchikan 

1906 
1901 
1910 
1912 
1908 
1912 
1901 
1903 

M.  J.  Heneghan. 
A.  G.  Blake. 

Nome 

Petersburg 

I..  1'rvor. 

Eagle 

Seward 

Charles  A.  Myers. 

Skagway 

Howard  Ashley. 

Tanana 

W.  H.  Davis. 

Valdez 

James  II.  Patterson. 

Wrangell 

J.  G.  Grant. 

APPENDIX  F. 

Laws  Relating  to  Alsaka  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 

Congress. 

[Public  Resolution — No.  22.] 

[S.  J.  Res.  47.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  skins  taken  from 
fur  seals  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  food  purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  all  skins  taken  from  seals  killed  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  for  food  purposes  under  section  eleven  of  the  Act  of  August  twenty- 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  in  such  market  at  such  times  smd  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or 
sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  June  22,  1916. 

[Public  Resolution — No.  23.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  242.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  authorize  the  President  to  draft  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Militia  Reserves  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  an  emergency  now  exists  which  demands  the  use  of  troops  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  national  defense 
Act  approved  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  said  section  may  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof, 
any  or  all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  Organized  Militia  of  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Militia  Reserves,  to  serve  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency,  not  exceeding  throe  years,  unless  sooner  discharged: 
Provided,  That  all  persons  so  drafted  shall,  from  the  date  of  their  draft,  stand 
discharged  from  the  militia  during  the  period  of  their  service  under  said  draft. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  national 
defense  Act  of  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  shall  he  applicable  to 
any  officer  or  enlisted  man  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  organizations  the  members  of  which  are  drafted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution  do  not  constitute  complete  tactical  units  the 
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President  may,  by  combining  such  organizations,  organize  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades,  and  divisions,  and  may  appoint  officers  for  such  units  from  the  Regular 
Army,  from  the  members  of  such  organizations,  from  those  duly  qualified  and 
registered  pursuant  to  section  twenty-three  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  or  members  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  as  provided  in  section  thirty-eight  of  the  national  defense  Act 
of  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  officers  with  rank  not  above  that 
of  colonel  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  alone  and  all  other  officers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Provided,  That  vacancies  incident  to  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  to  the  positions  in  the  forces  drafted  for  this  emergency  may  be  filled 
under  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  the  Act  of  April  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  or  during  the  emer- 
gency declared  in  section  one  of  this  resolution,  two  or  more  officers  of  the  same 
grade  are  on  duty  in  the  same  field,  department,  or  command,  or  organizations 
thereof,  the  President  may  assign  the  command  of  the  forces  of  such  field, 
department,  or  command,  or  of  any  organization  thereof,  without  regard  to 
seniority  of  rank  in  the  same  grade.  In  the  absence  of  such  assignment  by  the 
President,  officers  of  the  same  grade  shall  rank  and  have  precedence  in  the 
following  order  without  regard  to  date  of  rank  or  commission  as  between 
officers  of  different  classes,  namely :  First,  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  detached  for  service  with  the  Army  by  order  of 
the  President ;  second,  officers  of  forces  drafted  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  holding  commis- 
sions in  forces  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  rank  and 
have  precedence  under  said  commissions  as  if  they  were  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Army ;  but  the  rank  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  under  their  com- 
missions in  the  forces  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
for  the  purpose  of  thu  resolution  be  held  to  antedate  muster  or  draft  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  July  1,  1916. 

[Public— No.  92.] 

[H.  R.  15005.] 

AN  ACT  To  appropriate  $200,000  for  training  the  Organized  Militia  or  National  Guard 
of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Organizd  Militia  or  National  Guard  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  participate 
in  such  encampments  as  may  be  established  for  the  field  instruction  of  the 
troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  provided  by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-one  of 
the  act  of  January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  "An 
act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended, 
or  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, $200,000  is  hereby  appropriated :  Provided,  That  when  it  is  not  .practi- 
cable to  obtain  the  presence  of  regular  troops  for  a  joint  encampment,  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  such  encampments,  maneuvers,  and 
field  instruction  for  the  Organized  Militia  or  National  Guard  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  prescribe. 

Approved,  June  12,  1916. 

[Public— No.  146.] 

[H.  R.  228.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  United  States  homestead  law  in  its  application  to  Alaska,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  person  who  is  qualified 
under  existing  laws  to  make  homestead  entry  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
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States  who  has  settled  upon  or  who  shall  hereafter  settle  upon  any  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  whether 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  with  the  intention  of  claiming  the  same  under  the 
homestead  laws,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  act 
approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  chapter  one  thousand 
and  two,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight, 
he  entitled  to  enter  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  a  less  quantity  of  unap- 
propriated public  land  in  said  District  of  Alaska,  and  no  more,  and  a  former 
homestead  entry  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  shall  not  he  a  bar  to  a 
homestead  entry  in  Alaska:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  curtail  the  area  of  any  homestead  claim  heretofore 
lawfully  initiated. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  homestead  settlement  and  entry 
under  this  act  the  lands  in  Annette  and  Pribilof  Islands,  the  islands  leased  or 
occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes,  and  such  other  lands  as  have  been  or  may 
be  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  settlement  or  entry. 

Approved,  July  8,  1916. 

[Public— No.  265.] 

[S.  6839.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  incorporated  town  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  schools  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  incorporated  town  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  its  bonds  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  schoolhouse  in  said 
town  and  equipping  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  a  special  election  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  common  council  of  the  town  of  Juneau,  at  which  election  the 
question  whether  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  said  town  of  Juneau.  Thirty  days'  notice  of  any  such  election  shall 
be  given  by  publication  thereof  in  a  newspaper  printed  and  published  and  of 
general  circulation  in  said  town  before  the  day  fixed  for  such  election. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  registration  for  such  election,  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
same,  and  the  canvass  of  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  in  general  or  special 
elections  in  said  municipality,  and  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  in  said  town  shall  be 
in  favor  of  issuing  said  bonds. 

Sec  4.  That  the  bonds  above  specified,  when  authorized  to  be  issued  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  five  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par 
value  with  accrued  interest  and  shall  be  in  denominations  not  exceeding  $1,000 
each,  the  principal  to  be  due  in  ten  years  from  date  thereof:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  common  council  of  said  town  of  Juneau  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay 
off  such  bonds  in  their  numerical  order  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,  or  less,  thereof 
per  annum  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  their  date.  Prin- 
cipal and  interest  shall  be  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  at  the  office  of  the  town  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Juneau.  Alaska,  or 
at  such  other  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  common  council  of  the  town  of 
Juneau;  the  place  of  payment  to  be  mentioned  in  said  bonds:  And  provided 
further.  That  each  and  every  such  bond  shall  have  the  written  signature  of  the 
mayor  and  clerk  of  said  town  of  Juneau  and  also  bear  the  seal  of  said  town. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  specified  in  this  act.  Said  bonds  shall  be 
sold  only  in  such  amounts  as  the  common  council  shall  direct,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  school  board  of  said  town  under  the  limita- 
tions hereinbefore  imposed  and  under  the  direction  of  said  common  council  from 
time  to  time  as  the  same  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Approved,  September  7,  1916. 
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[Private — No.  20.1 

[H.  R.  7239.] 

AN  ACT  For  the  relief  of  Philip  H.  Heberer. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Philip  H.  Heberer  the  sum  of  $634,  for  injuries 
sustained  while  employed  as  a  lineman  in  the  United  States  telegraph  corps  near 
Valdez,  Alaska,  in  June,  1914. 

Approved,  May  1,  1916. 


APPENDIX   G. 

Government  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  the  publications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early 
explorations  and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  circular  giving  general  information  regarding  the  Territory  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer 
mentioned. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

FISHERIES. 

Publications  on  the  fish  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  C,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of  charge. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND   STOCK   RAISING. 

Publications  on  agricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  rais- 
ing are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  information  concerning 
same  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

NAVIGATION. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters.  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tables  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue 
free)  ;  papers  on  astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc.,  are 
published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  fur- 
nished gratis  on  application.  A  list  of  such  publications  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 

ROADS   AND    TRAILS. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries. 

NATIVE  ARTS  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
which  communications  on  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 
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POST-ROUTE   MAP. 

A  map  33|  by  48f  Inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  post 
offices  and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  for  80  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order, 
payable  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Postage  stamps  can  not  be  accepted. 

GOVERNMENT   RAILROAD. 

The  first  report  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  which  is  constructing 
the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska,  has  been  issued  as  House  Document  No.  610. 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  This  report  includes  an  account  of  op- 
erations from  March  12,  1914,  to  December  31,  1915.  The  report  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  75  cents ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  Senators  and 
Representatives  until  their  limited  quota  is  exhausted. 

EDUCATION  AND  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives,  their  medical  relief,  and  the  reindeer 
industry  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom 
communications  relating  to  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  white  children. 

The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  gen- 
erally be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a  price 
is  given,  these  publications  may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the  reports 
on  native  schools  the  price  is  for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  has  no  separates  for  sale. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 
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education  in  Alaska, 
Report  for  1889,  vol. 
Report  for  1890,  vol. 
Report  for  1891,  vol. 
Report  for  1892,  vol. 
Report  for  1893,  vol. 
Report  for  1894,  vol. 
Report  for  1895,  vol. 
Report  for  1896,  vol. 
Report  for  1897,  vol. 
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753-764.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
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pp.  925-960.    Cloth,  75  cents, 
z,  pp.  873-892.    Cloth,  60  cents. 


pp.  1705-1748.    Cloth,  70  cents, 
pp.  1451-1492.    Cloth,  90  cents, 
pp.  1425-1455.    Cloth,  85  cents, 
pp.  1435-1468.    Cloth,  90  cents, 
pp.  1601-1646.    Cloth,  80  cents. 
pp.  1753-1771.    Cloth,  90  cents. 
pp.  1372-1402.    Cloth,  90  cents. 
pp.  1733-1785.    Cloth,  95  cents. 
,  pp.  1459-1480.    Cloth.  85  cents. 
pp.  1229-1256.    Cloth,  <><>  cents. 
np.  2333-2364.    Cloth.  85  cents. 
pp.  2257-2268.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
pp.  267-282.    Cloth,  75  cents, 
pp.  237-250.    Cloth,  75  cents, 
pp.  371-396.    Cloth,  60  cents, 
pp.  1023-1046.    Cloth.  75  cents. 

Cloth.  65  cents. 
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Cloth,  65  cents. 
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*1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Sheep,  $2. 
1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Cloth,  25  cents. 
*1895.  Senate  Document  No.  Ill,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  cents. 
*1898.  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1899.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1900.  Senate  Document  No.  206,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
♦1901.  Senate  Document  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
*1902.  Senate  Document  No.  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1903.  Senate  Document  No.  210.  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
1904.  Senate  Document  No.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
*1905.  Senate  Document  No.  499,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
*1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp. 

237-255.     Paper,  15  cents. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp. 

371-411.     Cloth,  60  cents. 
*1908.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1046-1056. .  Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1321-1326.     Cloth,  65  cents. 
*1910.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1364-1370.     Cloth,  65  cents. 
*1911.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1395-1402.     Cloth,  65  cents. 
*1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp. 

415-420. 

1913.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913,  vol.  1,  pp. 
641,  642. 

ALASKA  SCHOOL  AND  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

*1912.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  36.    Paper,  10  cents. 
*1913.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No.  31.    Paper,  25  cents. 

1914.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1915,  No.  48.    Paper. 

GEOLOGY,  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  WATER  RESOURCES,  AND  MAPS. 

Publications  on  the  geology,  mineral  resources,  and  water  resources,  and  maps 
of  portions  of  Alaska  are  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  following 
list,  arranged  geographically,  are  given  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  A  limited  number  are  printed  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps),  on 
application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey's  stock  of  the  paper  is 
A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 

the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

exhausted.     If  a  price  is  given,  the  document  can  be  had  for  that  amount  from 

Survey. 

GENERAL. 
REPORTS. 

*The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 
A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.  Professional  Paper 
45,  1906,  327  pp.     $1. 
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Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

13-31. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284.  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.   H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

19-39.     30  cents. 
*The  mining  industry   in  1907,  by  A.   H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  345,   1908,  pp. 

30-53.    45  cents. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.   H.   Brooks.     In  Bulletin  379,   1909,   pp. 

21-62.     50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  442,   1910,  pp. 

20-46. 
The  mining  industry   in  1910,  by  A.   H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,   1911,  pp. 

21-42. 
The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.   H.   Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

10-44.     50  cents. 
The   mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

18-51. 
The  Alaskan  minfng  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  45-74. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  15-68. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  642, 1916, 

pp.  17-71. 
♦Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 
♦Railway   routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard   to   Fairbanks,   Alaska,   by   A.   H. 

Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88. 
♦Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulle- 
tin 480,  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
♦The   mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,   by   A.   H.   Brooks.     In   Bulletin   592,   1914, 

pp.  18-44. 
♦The  future  of  gold-placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  69-79. 
♦Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  89-92.     50 

cents. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  II.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442.T,  reprinted  1914. 
♦The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  379.  1909, 

pp.  63-66.    50  cents. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132. 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 
Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.      (Abstract  in  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  32-46.     15 
cents. ) 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second  edition  prepared 

by  James  McCormick.     Bulletin  209.  1906.  GOO  pp.     50  cents. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 

In  preparation. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.    Water-Supply  Paper  418. 

MArs. 

♦Map  of  Alaska   showing  contours;   scale  1:2.   500,000;   1906.   by   R.   U.  Goode 

and  I-:.  C.  Barnard.     In  *Professional  Paper  45.    $1.    Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska;  scale  1  :  5,000,000;  1912.  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     20  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska;  scale  1  :  1,500,000;   11)1">.  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  II.  Sargent. 

SO  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits:  scale.  1:5,000,000; 

by  A.  II.  Brooks.     20  cents.    Also  included  in  ♦Bulletin  520.    50  cents.     (New 

edition    included    in    Bulletin   842.) 
Index    map   of   Alaska,    Including   list   of   publications;    scale   1:5.000,000;    by 

A.  H.  Brooks.     Free. 
Map  of  Alaska,  scale  1  :  12.000.000 ;  1916,  by  A.  II.  Brooks.    1  cent. 

02<;r>7°— int  1916     vol  2 31 
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SOUTHEASTERN    ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

*The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     Bulletin  236,  1904, 

35  pp.    15  cents. 
Economic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68. 
*The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnais- 
sance of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.     Bulletin 

287,  1906,  161  pp.  •  75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60. 
*Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72.     30  cents. 
*Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-81.    30  cents. 
♦Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.    In  Bulletin  314.  1907,  pp.  82-88.    30  cents. 
*Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 

*The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
*The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W. 

Wright.     Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp.    60  cents. 
*The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska :  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr ;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.    Professional  Paper  64, 

1909,  186  pp.    50  cents. 

*Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

67-86.     50  cents. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146. 
Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157. 
Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911,  58  pp. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  504,  1912,  32  pp. 

The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper 
69,  1912,  135  pp. 

Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  52-77. 

Marble  resources  of  the  Juneau.  Skagway,  and  Sitka  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burch- 
ard.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  95-107. 

A  barite  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E,  F.  Burchard.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
109-117. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 
pp.  75-94. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Professional  Paper  87,  1915,  110  pp. 

Mining  in  the  Juneau  region  [1914],  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 
pp.  95-102. 

Notes  on  the  geology  of  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Professional 
Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 

Mining  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska  [1915],  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In 
Bulletin  642,  1916.  pp.  73-104. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  Io  Bul- 
letin 642,  1915,  pp.  105-128. 
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In  preparation. 
Geology  of  the  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  region,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

TOPOGRAPHIC     MATS. 

♦Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska;  scale,  1:250,000;  compiled.     In  *Bulletin  287.     75 

cents.     Not  issued  separately. 
Juneau  special  (No.  581  A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    10  cents  each,  or 

$3  for  50 
Berners  Bay  special   (No.  581B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.     10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Kiisaan    Peninsula,   Prince  of  Wales   Island    <No.   540A)  ;   scale,   1:62,500;   by 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.     10  cents  each,  or  $3 

for  50. 
Copper    Mountain   and   vicinity,    Prince   of   Wales   Island    (No.    540B)  ;    scale. 

1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Giffin. 

and  R.  E.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  502.    Not  issued  separately. 

CONTROLLER  BAY,   PRINCE   WILLIAM   SOUND,   AND   COPPER  RIVER  REGIONS. 

REPORTS. 

♦The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.     15 
cents. 
♦Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.   Mendenhall. 

Professional  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp.     50  cents. 
•Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin.   Bulletin  335,  1908,  141  pp.    70  cents. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908.  pp.  176-178.    45  cents. 
.Mineral   resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G. 
Maddren.     Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Copper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Higgins,  jr.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  87-96.    50  cents. 
♦Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 

50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina.  Chistochina,  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  bv  F.  H. 
Moffit.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  153-160.    50  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 
Adolph  Knopf ;  with  a  section  on  the  quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin 
417,  1910,  64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitlna  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  442,   1910,  pp. 

158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  I).  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

and  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  Rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of 
the  Valdez  Greek  and  Chistochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     Bulletin 
498,  1912,  82  pp. 
♦The  Chitlna  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912.  pp.  105-107.     50 

cents. 
♦Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520.  1912.  pp.  108-130. 

50  cents. 
Coastal    glaciers  Of   Prince  William    Sound    and    Kenai    Peninsula,   Alaska,   bv 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.     Bulletin  526,  1913,  75  pp. 
The  McKlnley  Lake  district,  bv  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913.  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Chitlna  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  542.  1913,  pp.  81-85. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  86-124. 
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The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  119-154. 
Preliminary  report  on  water  power  of  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth 

and  Royal  W.  Davenport.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  155-194. 
The  Port  Wells  gold-lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

195-236. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

237-244. 
Geology  of  the  Hanagita-Bremner  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin  576,  1915, 

56  pp. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  G.  C.  Martin,  B.  L. 
Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.    Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  with  notes  on  mining  in 

Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  103-117. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound   (1914),  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  131-139. 
The  gold  and  copper  deposits  of  the  Port  Valdez  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  140-148. 
The  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.     Bulletin  605,  1915, 

125  pp. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  in  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and 

R.  W.  Davenport.    Water-Supply  Paper,  372,  1915,  173  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin 

642,  1916,  pp.  129-136. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916, 
pp.  137-145. 

In  preparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 
The  upper  Ohitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

*Central  Copper  River  region ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G. 
Gerdine.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 

*Headwater  regions  of  Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  rivers;  reconnaissance 
map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J. 
Peters.     In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 

Controller  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton  and  W.  R.  Hill.  35 
cents.     No  wholesale  rates. 

Chitina  quadrangle ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine, 
D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  576. 

Nizina  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 
In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 

Headwater  region  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C. 
Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.  In  Bulletin  498.  Not  issued 
separately. 

Prince  William  Sound ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.  In  Bulletin  526.  Not  is- 
sued separately. 

Port  Valdez  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    Price,  20  cents. 

The  Bering  River  coal  fields ;  scale.  1 :  62,500 ;  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Ellamar  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Giffin.  Pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  605.    Not  issued  separately. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon. 

COOK   INLET   AND    SUSITNA   REGION. 
REPORTS. 

*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.     15 

cents. 
Gold  placers  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  90-99. 
*Mineral  resources  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Rf  W. 

Stone.    Bulletin  277,  1906,  80  pp. 
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♦Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  Alaska,  by 
Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp.     25  cents. 

Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  E\  J.  Katz.       In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  201-202. 

The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  bj  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the 
igneous  rocks  and  of  the  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 
Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Uiainna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  O.  Martin  and 
F.  .1.  Katz.     Bulletin  485,  1012,  13S  pp. 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 

The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  534,  1913,  75  pp. 

Gold  lodes  and  placers  of  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In  Bul- 
letin 592,  1914,  pp.  245-272. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuska  and  Xelchina  Valleys,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914.  pp.  273-300. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin 
592,  1914,  pp.  301-306. 

Mining  in  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin  592, 
1914,  pp.  307-308. 

The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin, B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.     Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 

The  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  607,  1915,  86  pp. 

The  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  J.  E.  Pogue.  Bulletin  608,  1915, 
80  pp. 

Auriferous  gravels  of  the  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In 
Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  118-130. 

The  Turnagain-Knik  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  642.  1916,  pp.  147-194. 

Gold  mining  in  Willow  Creek  district  [1915],  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In  Bulletin  642, 
1916,  pp.  195-200. 

In  preparation. 

The  geology  of  upper  Matanuska  Basin,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 
The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Kenai   Peninsula,  southern  portion;  scale,  1:500,000;   compiled.     In  Bulletin 

526.     Not  issued  separately. 
♦Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Sargent.     In  Bulletin  327.     25  cents.     Not  issued 

separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.     In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map;  scale.  1:250,000;  by  R.  W.  Porter.     Re- 
vised edition.     In  Bulletin  534.     Not  issued  separately. 
Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1  :  625,000;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

burn.     In  Professional  Paper  70.     Not  issued  separately. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map:  scale,  1  :  250,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  J.  W. 

Bagley,  and  others.     In  Bulletin  587.     Not  issued  separately. 
Moose  Pass  and  vicinity;  scale,    1  :  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     In  Bulletin  587. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Willow  Creek  district;  scale.  1  :  62.500 ;  by  C.  E.  Giffin.      In  Bulletin  607. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Broad  Pass  region;  scale.  1  :  250.000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     In  Bulletin  608. 

Not  issued  separately. 

In   preparation. 

The  Matanuska  Valley;  scale,  1  :  62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent. 
Nowitna-Susitna  region;  scale,  1  :  210,000 ;  by  J.  \V.  Bagley. 

SOUTH WESTERN    ALASKA. 
ItHPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  southwestern  Alaska,  by  .1.  E.  SpuiT.     In  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report,  pt.  7,  1900.  pp.  31   20  1.     $1.80. 
Gold  mine  on  Unalaska   Island,  by   A.  J.  Collier.     In  Bulletin  259,   1905,   pp. 
102   103. 
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*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  O.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 

15  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911,  137  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.     Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  islands,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  125-136. 

In  preparation. 
Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Chignik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In 

Bulletin  467.     Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 

G.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  485.    Not  issued  separately. 
*Kuskokwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  W.  S.  Post.    In 

Twentieth  Annual  Report,  pt.  7.    $1.80.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 
Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent. 

YUKON  AND  KUSKOKWIM  BASINS. 


*The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.  Bulletin  218,  1903, 
71  pp.    15  cents. 

♦Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.  In  Bulletin 
345,  1908,  pp.  179-186.    45  cents. 

The  Fortymile  quadrangle,  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 
Bulletin  375,  1909,  52  pp. 

Water-supply  investigations  in  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  1907-8  (Fair- 
banks, Circle,  and  Rampart  districts),  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth. 
Water-Supply  Paper  228,  1909,  108  pp. 

The  Innoko  gold  placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  central  Kuskok- 
wim Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp. 

Mineral  resources  of  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph 
Knopf,  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  Bulletin  417,  1910, 
64  pp. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.  In  Bulletin  442, 
1910,  pp.  230-245. 

Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood  Creek, 
Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  246-250. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L.  Parker. 
In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  153-172. 

Gold  placer  mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  236-270. 

*Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  river  districts,  by  E.  A.  Porter. 
In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  211-218.     50  cents. 

*Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.  In 
Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.     50  cents. 

*Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  creeks,  upper  Yukon 
River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.  In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  201-210. 
ka  ppnts 

The  Bonnifield  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  501,  1912,  162  pp. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 
H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  535,  1913.  38  pp. 
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A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,   Alaska,  by   L.   M. 

Prindle,   with   a  detailed  description  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz,  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by 

P.  S.  Smith.     Bulletin  525,  1913,  220  pp. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  532,  1913, 

119  pp.     Price  25  cents. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  82  pp. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222. 
The  Chisana  placer  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  309- 

320. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  357-362. 
Lode  developments  near  Fairbanks,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  321-355. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin 
592,  1914,  pp.  371-584. 

The  Iditarod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  578,  1914,  45  pp. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907  to  1912,  by  C.  E. 
Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Davenport.     Water-Supply  Paper  342,  1915,  343  pp. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In 
Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  189-228. 

Mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 
229-238. 

Mining  in  the  Hot  Springs  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 
pp.  239-245. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Lake  Clark-Iditarod  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulle- 
tin 622,  1915,  pp.  247-271. 

Quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  272-291. 

Gold  placers  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  292-360. 

An  ancient  volcanic  eruption  in  the  upper  Yukon  basin,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In 

Professional  Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  59-64. 
Preliminary  report  on  Tolovana  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  201-209. 

Exploration  in  the  Cosna-Nowitna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  211-222. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and 

G.  L.  Harrington.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  223-266. 

In  preparation. 

The  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  630,  1916,  130  pp. 

The  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  631,  1916,  85  pp. 

The  Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith. 

The  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and  G.  L.  Harrington. 

The  lower  Kuskokwim  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

The  Cosna-Nowitna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641)  ;  scale,  1:  250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  Wither- 

spoon,  and  others.     50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50.     Also  in  Bulletin  295. 
Fairbanks  quadrangle   (No.  642);  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.     50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50. 

Also  in  Bulletins  *337  (25  cents)  and  525. 
Portymile  quadrangle  (No.  640)  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000;  by  E.  C.  Barnard.     10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50.     Also  in  Bulletin  375. 
Rampart  quadrangle   (No.  643)  ;  scale,  1  :  250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 

R.  B.  Oliver.     20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.     Also  in  Bulletin  337  and  part  in 

Bulletin  535. 
Fairbanks  special   (No.  642A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H. 

Sargent.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  In  Bulletin  525. 
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Bonnifield  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and 
C.  E.  Giffin.     In  Bulletin  501.     Not  issued  separately. 

Iditarod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  C.  G. 
Anderson,  W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk  region;  scale,  1:500,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  631. 
Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent. 
Lower  Kuskokwin  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Cosna-Nowitna  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 
Ruby-Kuskokwin  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Giffin. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 


The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

Bulletin  247,  1905,  85  pp. 
Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906, 
pp.  132-141. 
*The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 

15  cents. 
♦Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Iron  Creek,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  314, 

1907,  pp.  157-163.     15  cents. 

The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  the  Nome, 
Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier, 

F.  L.  Hess,  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 
♦Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.     45  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  358, 

1908,  72  pp. 

♦Recent   developments   in   southern   Seward   Peninsula,   by   P.    S.    Smith.     In 

Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  267-301.     50  cents. 
♦The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  $.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354. 

50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Fairhaven  district,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  355-369.     50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles, 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  T">y  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

353-371. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton 

Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  449,  1911, 

146  pp. 
♦Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  339-344.     50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

Bulletin  533,  1913,  140  pp. 
♦Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith, 
'  and  a  description  of  methods  of  placer  mining,  by  A.  H.  Brooks ;  including 

topographic  reconnaissance  map.     Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913,  317  pp. 

45  cents. 
Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  385-396. 
Lode  developments  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  397-407. 
Iron-ore  deposits  near  Nome,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

361-365. 
Placer  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  366-373. 
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TOrOGRAPHIC    MATS 

Seward  Peninsula,  compiled  from  work  of  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine, 

and  others,  of  the  Geological   Survey,  and  all  available  sources;  scale,  1: 

500,000.    In  Water-Supply  Paper  314.     Not  issued  separately. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  655)  ;  scale, 

1:  250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  C.  E.  Hill.    50  cents  each,  or  $30  a  hun- 
dred.    Also  in  Bulletin  247. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  657)  ;  scale, 

1:  250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  I).  C.  Witherspoon.     50  cents  each,  or  $30  a 

hundred.     Also  in   Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  656)  ;  scale,  1: 
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Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu,  Haicaii,  August  31,  1916. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916: 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Our  agricultural  products  remain  as  before.  While  efforts  to 
diversify  and  render  the  islands  more  self-sustaining  continue,  no 
material  advance  can  be  noted.  The  import  of  foodstuffs  for  human 
consumption  was  $7,813,359  against  $8,739,609,  the  difference  of 
$936,250  being  accounted  for  in  the  falling  off  of  $1,228,844  in 
breadstuff s  imported.  There  is  known  to  be  an  acute  shortage  in 
flour  supply  on  hand,  hence  the  difference  is  made  up  from  depletion 
of  normal  stocks. 

Sugar  exported  for  the  year  totaled  568,584  tons  valued  at  $54,409,- 
585.  and  pineapples  were  valued  at  $6,889,705,  or  a  total  for  these 
two  products  of  $63,299,290  against  a  value  last  fiscal  year  of  $59,272,- 
129.  Other  principal  products  totaled:  Coffee,  $418,607;  hides, 
$259,623 ;  rice,  $144,120 ;  bananas,  $209,026. 

The  Territory  has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  and  there  has  been 
a  disposition,  quite  generally,  to  concede  a  share  of  its  benefits  to 
productive  labor. 

The  assessable  property  of  the  Territory  totals  $206,970,229  as 
of  January  1,  1916,  as  against  $176,601,222  as  of  January  1,  1915, 
and  discloses  prosperity  in  the  increase  of  $30,369,007. 

The  total  commercial  bank  deposits,  as  of  December  31,  1915,  were 
$17,317,339.40,  and  savings  bank  deposits  as  of  June  30,  1916,  were 
$9,061,910.28,  both  aggregating  $26,379,249.68,  as  against  a  total  of 
$20,114,610.85  the  previous  year,  which  increase  of  $6,264,638.83  is 
another  evidence  of  prosperity. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  decreased  $100,000  during  the 
year,  and  now  stands  at  $8,024,000;  $1,750,000  of  bonds  were  refunded 
at  4  per  cent  interest,  causing  a  saving  of  $6,250  per  annum. 

Section  55  of  the  organic  act  permits  the  Territory  to  incur  public 
debt  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Territory,  or  as  of  the  valuation  of  January  1,  1916,  $206,970,229,  a 
possible 'Territorial  debt  of  $14,487,916.03.  The  various  loan  acts, 
1903-1913,  limit  its  present  authorizations  to  a  total  of  $9,000,000 
bonds. 

With  outstanding  bonds  of  $8,024,000,  the  Territory  has  at  this 
date  a  margin  of  $r>.487.916.05  unabsorbed.  It  is  believed  a  $12,000,- 
000  authorization  should  be  the  present  limit,  giving  a  margin  of 
$4,000,000.  should  the  necessity  of  further  Territorial  bond  issues 
become  apparent.  Owing  to  the  military  and  naval  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  commerce,  an  extreme  recession  of  taxable  valua- 
tions is  not  anticipated. 
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The  Government's  activities  in  connection  with  immigration  have 
been  confined  to  the  repatriation,  at  their  request,  of  incapacitated 
and  dependent  assisted  immigrants.  There  have  been  deported  29 
families  and  1  single  woman  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian 
nationalities,  comprising  135  persons,  being  31  men,  38  women,  and 
66  children. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  of  Filipino  immigration, 
which,  with  births,  has  increased  our  population  of  that  nationality 
by  1,678,  making  a  total  of  16,898. 

School  accommodations  have  been  very  materially  added  to  and 
will  be  fully  provided  to  meet  the  rapid  increase  of  pupils,  now 
numbering  30,205  in  the  public  and  7,741  in  private  schools,  a  total 
of  37,946  against  36,529  last  year,  an  increase  of  1,378. 

It  is  quite  proper  a  note  be  made  of  an  unusual  condition  in  educa- 
tion in  this  Territory.  Our  recognized  schools  are  the  public  schools 
and  private  schools  whose  curriculum  corresponds  with  those  of  the 
public  schools  and  thus  the  course  of  study  coordinates.  On  this 
basis  Ave  find  Japanese  pupils  in  public  schools  numbering  12,564  and 
in  private  schools  2,156,  or  a  total  of  14,720.  The  Japanese  people, 
however,  with  the  cooperation  of  their  consulate,  maintain  schools 
that  their  children  may  become  familiar  with  the  Japanese  language, 
literature,  etc.,  and  recently,  it  is  claimed,  to  assist  in  a  better  con- 
ception by  them  of  things  American.  These  schools  have  not  been 
classified  as  private  schools,  because  they  do  not  coordinate  in  the 
courses  of  study.  The  Japanese  school  sessions  are  held  before  and 
after  public  school  session  hours.  The  pupils  in  these  Japanese 
schools  number  11,216,  while  those  in  the  public  schools  number 
12,564. 

Public  works  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  In  the  coming  year 
much  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  cooperating  and  co- 
ordinating with  the  Federal  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  pres- 
ently preparing  for  the  accommodations  that  will  be  required  for  the 
great  expansion  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  local  citizens  will 
meet,  in  a  broad  and  patriotic  manner,  their  national  share  of  the 
necessary  provisions.  While  it  is  a  delicate  point  to  state,  this  Terri- 
tory, and  particularly  the  island  of  Oahu,  will  be  great  financial 
beneficiaries  in  the  enormous  expenditures  necessary  for  national  and 
local  defense.    This  fact  should  efface  every  selfish,  quibbling  attitude. 

The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and 
resources  and  credit  are  ample  for  sound  progressive  improvements. 

PROBLEMS  OF  HAWAII. 

These  are  presented  in  charts  inserted,  which  are  so  graphic  short 
comment  only  is  necessary  to  disclose  their  full  force. 

POPULATION  AND  RACES. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  a  principle  of  Territorial  government 
to  treat  all  races  domiciled  in  Hawaii  on  terms  of  strict  equality 
within  the  law.  One  or  two  nationalities  have  sought,  and  almost 
demanded,  exceptions  based  on  numbers  and  language.  This  adminis- 
tration believes  it  has  no  authority  to  grant  exceptions,  and  further 
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believes  these  races  have  a  large  percentage  of  their  nationalities 
competent  to  qualify  and  serve  their  countrymen  under  the  restric- 
tions of  law  as  to  language.  We  can  not  adapt  our  entire  govern- 
mental system  to  meet  individual  cases  desiring  exceptions. 

The  Caucasian  population  remains  practically  stationary,  and  the 
only  hope  of  its  increase  lies  in  introducing  occupations  not  exclu- 
sively incidental  to  agriculture,  but  such  as  will  be  sustained  by 
American  standards  in  serving  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
through  commerce,  visitors  and  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  may  choose  to  make  temporary  or  permanent  homes  here. 

The  pure  Hawaiians  have  sadly  decreased,  but  those  of  part 
Hawaiian  blood  have  increased  557  since  1910,  hence  the  future  looks 
brighter. 

The  Filipinos  increased  during  the  same  period,  mainly  due  to  the 
labor  operations  of  the  sugar  planters,  from  2,800  to  16,898;  the 
Japanese  from  79,674  to  97,000. 

PROBLEM  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  disposal  of  public  lands  under  the  forced  conditions  impera- 
tive under  the  organic  act  places  the  land  commissioner  in  a  decidedly 
unbusinesslike  position,  particularly  as  the  arable  agricultural  lands 
belonging  to  the  Territory,  not  subdivided,  amount  to  only  56.854.61, 
acres,  of  which  34.988.57  are  cane  lands.  All  these  are  out  on  lease, 
mostly  on  leases  granted  30  years  ago,  and  just  beginning  to  expire. 
Small  areas  are  in  possession  of  the  government  and  about  to  be 
homesteaded.  The  government  believes  roads  should  be  built  through 
each  tract  before  opened,  as  experience  shows  the  homesteader  is 
most  seriously  handicapped  if  he  attempts  development  and  market- 
ing without  roads  and  the  government  embarassed  at  the  demand 
for  roads  where  funds  are  lacking  or  inadequate.  This  administra- 
tion will  endeavor  to  bring  about  "good  roads  first." 

The  remaining  public  lands  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  should  be  gradually 
homesteaded  or  disposed  of  on  sound  business  principles  and  actual 
valuations,  that  the  proceeds  may  be  used  to  advance  the  general 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Interests  other  than  agriculture  are  becoming  prominent  in  the 
Territory;  interests  that  will  give  greater  and  more  diversified  em- 
ployment and  be  more  gainful  than  agriculture. 

It  is  desirable  the  Territory  increase  and  carefully  conserve  its 
fixed  income  so  that  it  may  encourage  its  industries  and  prepare  the 
country  for  what  semitropic  nature  intended  to  be  one  of  the  climatic 
and  scenic  pleasure  grounds  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  for  the  Ter- 
ritory to  secure  a  fixed  annual  income  of  $500,000  to  $750,000  from 
its  lands  and  waters,  which  would  enable  it  to  give  fixed  support  to 
the  National  Guard  and  aid  in  the  establishment' and  maintenance  of 
the  means  to  place  within  public  reach  the  points  of  striking  interest 
peculiar  to  Hawaii  and  likely  to  bring  unknown  thousands  to  our 
ports  and  recreations. 

PROBLEM    OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  keeping  fully  up  to  its  duty  to  human- 
ity in  education.     Intellectuality  in  a  greater  or  minor  degree  can 
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not  supersede  the  spirit  and  application  of  willing,  intelligent  labor. 
Intelligent  labor  Hawaii  must  have,  hence,  while  putting  no  limit 
on  opportunity  and  ambition,  it  endeavors  to  prepare  children  for 
the  life  in  their  reach  and  within  probability  and  to  give  them  means 
of  broadening  their  own  lives  as  they  physically  toil.  Quite  natu- 
rally a  minority  people  when  they  undertake  to  educate  a  large 
majority  people  are  bound  to  meet  peculiar  situations.  This  is  occur- 
ring among  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion recognized  private  schools  we  find  12,564  Japanese  pupils 
attending  our  public  schools,  and  that  of  these  11,216  attend  Terri- 
tory-wide Japanese  schools.  These  schools  are  held  before  or  after 
Territorial  public  school  session  hours  and  are  wholly  in  control 
and  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  Japanese  organization  that  has 
created  them.  They  are  advised  from  and  their  text  books  printed 
and  largely  written  in  Japan.  They  are  endeavoring  to  revise  their 
textbooks.  When  that  is  complete  it  will  be  time  to  consider  what 
effect  organized  Japanese  education  is  to  have  in  a  country  of  many 
mixed  races  wherein  they,  the  Japanese,  are  in  practically  large 
majority. 

PROBLEM   OF  BIRTH   RATE  AND   INCREASE. 

The  chart  discloses  the  facts  and  situation.  The  Japanese,  of 
course,  lead  in  relative  percentages  and  increase. 

PROBLEM   OF   BUSINESS   CONTROL. 

While  the  past  year  has  shown  a  decrease  in  small  oriental  shops, 
that  fact  is  of  no  significance.     The  chart  is  the  best  commentary. 

PROBLEM   OF   COMMERCE. 

The  Territory  has  not  suffered  in  any  great  degree  from  the  dis- 
turbed merchant  marine,  as  measures  of  relief  have  been  quickly 
secured.  While,  in  bulk,  freight  has  decreased,  valuations  have  in- 
creased. 

PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Our  dependence  on  imported  foodstuffs  is  even  more  obvious  than 
ever,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  in  case  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  war.  The  chart  furnishes  a 
graphic  story  if  properly  read. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  any  possible  war  of  magnitude  into 
which  the  United  States  of  America  might  be  drawn,  and  have  re- 
sponded in  a  notable  increase  of  the  guard. 

The  problem  for  the  administration  will  be  to  maintain  the  guard 
at  a  maximum  of  effectiveness.  In  this  the  local  government  should 
join  with  the  National  Government.  The  details  of  progress  are 
given  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  guard. 
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ELECTIONS. 

The  only  political  bodies  which  hold  elections  are  the  Territory, 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  which  includes  the  island  of 
Oahu,  and  the  three  counties  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  The 
Territorial  elections  are  held  in  November  of  each  even  year,  or 
biennially,  and  the  only  officers  who  are  elected  are  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  who  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  are  elected  for  two  years. 
The  county  and  city  and  county  elective  officers  are  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  supervisors,  attorney,  treasurer, 
auditor,  clerk,  and  sheriff  of  each  county  and  city  and  county.  All 
other  officers  of  both  Territorial  and  local  governments  are  ap- 
pointive, with  the  exception  of  the  employees  of  the  Territorial  board 
of  health  and  of  the  fire  and  police  departments  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  who  are  on  a  civil-service  basis. 

The  supervisors  in  the  counties  of  Kauai,  Maui,  and  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  are  elected  at  large.  In  1913,  of  the  seven  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  who  hitherto  have  been  elected  from 
seven  different  districts,  three  were  made  elective  from  one  half  of 
the  island,  which  is  one  representative  district,  and  three  from  the 
other  half,  which  is  another  representative  district,  and  one,  to  be 
the  chairman,  was  made  elective  at  large  in  the  entire  island,  which 
is  a  senatorial  district.  In  1913  a  direct-primary  law  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Berkeley  system  of  double  elections  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature.  Provision  was  also  made  as  to  the  counties  of  Kauai, 
Maui,  and  Hawaii  for  holding  elections  in  those  counties  separately 
from  the  Territorial  elections,  namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year. 
Under  this  law  elections  were  held  in  those  counties  in  May,  1915. 
A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  providing  that  all  general 
elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  held  after 
1915  shall  be  held  in  May,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  a  convention  was  held  in  this  city  com- 
mencing September  7  of  last  year  to  provide  a  charter  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  same  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  legislature.  Among  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
charter  convention  were : 

The  election  at  large  of  a  mayor  and  six  supervisors.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  supervisors  are  elected  from  districts. 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

The  transfer  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of  city  and  county 
taxes  from  the  Territory  to  the  city  and  county. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  city  works,  to  have 
complete  charge  of  all  city  works,  which  is  now  divided  between 
the  city  engineer,  who  cares  for  roads,  and  the  manager  of  the  water 
and  sewer  departments. 

A  provision  for  the  recall  and  referendum. 

The  expenses  of  this  convention  have  been  partially  paid  out  of 
a  fund  raised  by  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Hawaii.  The  amount  bor- 
rowed was  $700,  and  the  amount  expended  to  date  is  $568.2:2,  leav- 
ing a  balance  due  for  clerical  hire  and  binding  of  records  of  $r,)'><>. 
All  of  these  expenses  will  eventually  be  refunded  by  the  city  and 
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county,  but  in  order  that  same  may  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  an  enabling  act  to  be  passed  by  the  next  legislature. 

Provision  was  made  in  1913  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  public 
improvements  by  the  city  and  county  and  by  the  several  counties. 
So  far  no  such  bonds  have  been  issued. 

Many  years  ago  the  Australian  ballot  act  and  corrupt-practices 
act  were  passed.  Permanent  registration  was  substituted  for  special 
registration  of  voters  for  each  election,  and  corporations  were  pro- 
hibited from  contributing  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  political 
purposes. 

Statistics  covering  the  last  general  election,  held  in  November,  1914, 
are  as  follows : 

Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Population 
1910. 

Registered  voters. 

Gain, 
1914, 
com- 
pared 
with 
1912. 

Races. 

Total. 

Male 
citi- 
zens 

of 
vot- 
ing 
age. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

Hawaiian 

38,547 
22, 303 
21,674 
79,674 

[  29, 711 

9,802 

2,025 

670 

53 

5,783 

8,680 

594 

143 

3 

f  1,932 

J     546 

1     309 

I    405 

9,260 

728 

175 

2 

1,872 
542 
301 
373 

9,635 
939 
220 

"i'674 
563 
301 
246 

8,967 

1,230 

272 

6 

1,715 

567 

322 

195 

9,619 

1,530 

396 

13 

1,763 

554 

333 

234 

9,435 
1,769 
486 
48 
2,365 
544 
299 
239 

10,308 

2,317 

654 

112 

3,020 

629 

}        659 

873 

Portuguese 

548 

168 

Japanese 

64 

American 

655 

British 

85 

German 

Others 

121 

Total 

191,909 

18,333 

11,216 

12,612 
1,396 

13,253 
641 

13,578 
325 

13,274 
1304 

14,44215,185 
1, 168|       743 

1 

17,699 
2,514 

2,514 

Tpcroase. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Hftwftifon 

1          I 

8,680 

3,786 

146 

9,260 

3,816 
177 

9,635 

8.967 

9,619 

4,414 

409 

9,435 

5,216 

534 

10,308 

6,625 

766 

873 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 

3,723   4.029 

1, 409 

Oriental 

220 

278 

232 

I 

Total 

..11,216 

12,612 

13,253 

13,578 

12,274 

14,442 

15,185 

17,699 

2,514 

Increase  or  decrease: 

Hawaiian 

+  580 
+    30 
+    31 

+  375 

-  668 

+       652 
+      385 
+      131 

-  184 
+  802 
+  125 

+      873 
+  1,409 
+      232 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin. 

-    93+  306 

+     43+58 

Oriental 



I" 

Total 

+  641 

+  325 

-  304 

+  1,168 

+  743 

+  2,514 

Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election.1 


Parties. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

Republican 

3,856 

1,650 
4,083 

6,628 
"4,"  698" 

6,833 
2,868 
2,289 

7,364 

2,  884 
2,182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,794 

8,049 

4,503 

989 

7,023 

5,770 

346 

201 

8,590 

Democratic 

2,(109 

Socialist 

Progressive 

| 

610 

1 

Total... 

9,589 
1,627 

11,326 
1,286 

11,990 
1,263 

12,430 
1,148 

12, 316 
958 

13,541 
901 

13,340 
1,845 

11,809 
5,890 

Votes  not  cast 

or  not  counted 

In  the  Territorial  legislature  there  are  15  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives.    There  are  four  senatorial  districts,  in  which  2,  3,  4, 
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and  6  senators,  respectively,  are  elected,  namely,  7  at  one  biennial 
election  and  8  at  the  next,  and  six  representative  districts,  in  each 
of  three  of  which  4  representatives  are  elected,  and  in  each  of  the 
other  three  of  which  6  representatives  are  elected.  In  the  follow- 
ing tables  of  senators  and  representatives  some  of  those  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  Home  Rule  Party  in  1901  and  1903  might  equally 
well  be  classed  as  fusion  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Home 
"Rule  Parties,  or  as  Independents,  and  some  of  the  Hawaiians  were 
Portuguese-Hawaiian  or  Chinese-Hawaiian. 

Senators  and  representatives,   by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature.1 


Party. 

Race. 

Biennial  session. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
whites. 

Senators: 

1001                                    

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 

28 

8 

9 
20 
28 
24 

T> 
28 
18 
29 

9 
4 

10 
9 

7 
8 
8 
8 
-'6 
7 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 
19 

5 

1903 

1 
1 
2 
4 

»5 
7 

4 

6 

1005 

8 

1 

2 
2 
2 

7 



101)') 

7 

l'H  1 

7 

1913 

2  9 

1915 

8 

Representatives: 
1901 

17 
10 

1 

7 

1003 

7 

1905 

1 
6 
7 

9 

1907 

2 
3 
3 

2 
4 

4 

1009 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1911 

7 

1913 

11 

1 

8 

1915 

7 

1  No  change  since  last  annual  report. 

5  \  t  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1913  there  were  9  Republican ,  4  Democratic .  and  2  Home  Rule  senators— 
5  Hawaiian  and  10  white— but  during  the  session  1  white  Republican  senator  died  and  a  Hawaiian  Democrat 
was  elected  in  his  place  at  a  special  election. 

Section  55  of  the  organic  act  provides  that — 

The  legislature,  at  its  first  regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shall 
be  ascertained,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  member- 
ship in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and  repre- 
sentative districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said  districts  who 
are  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

Hills  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  were  intro- 
duced in  the  legislatures  of  1911,  1913,  and  1915,  but  in  each  instance 
were  tabled  by  the  opposition  of  members  from  the  districts  which 
would  lose  by  reapportionment. 

Apportionmoit  of  senators  and  representatives} 
Senators : 

First  district 4 

Second  district 3 

Third   district.    ._  6 

Fourth  district    -j 

Representatives: 

First   district 4 

Second   district     4 

Third  district  C 

Fourth  district __  0 

Fifth  district  C, 

Sixtlt  district .| 


No  change  since  last  annual  report 
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LEGISLATURE. 

Complete  statistics  covering  the  activities  of  the  eighth  legislature 
of  the  Territory,  which  was  in  session  for  60  days,  commencing  Feb- 
ruary IT,  1915,  were  contained  in  the  last  annual  report. 

A  condensed  table  covering  the  work  of  the  several  legislatures 
since  1901,  is  as  follows: 

~[York  of  legislatures. 


Vear. 

Days  in 
session. 

Cost  of 
session.1 

Cost  per 
day. 

Cost  per 

bill 
passed. 

Bills  in- 
troduced. 

Bills 

passed. 

Bills 
vetoed.2 

Vetoes 
sustained. 

1901 

116 
12 

120 
12 

103 
60 
60 
5 
60 
60 
60 

$94,654.94 
4,028.70 
90,943.94 
11,079.68 
62,580.06 
57,258.35 
58, 225. 02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 
S3, 495. 75 
71,478.67 

$816. 00 

$3, 505. 73 

342 

27 

3 

2 

1902* 

1903 

757.86 

857.96 

415 
24 

387 
361 
388 
7 
410 
466 
498 

106 

14 

111 

141 

152 
2 
169 
170 
226 

8 

1 

22 

26 

8 

7 

1904  4 

1 

1905 

605.57 
954.31 
970.42 

563.80 
406.08 
383.06 

14 

1907 

14 

1909 

19094 

7 

1911 

1, 170.  75 
1,391.59 
1,191.31 

415.66 
491. 15 
316.28 

5 
6 
3 

3 

1913 

6 

1915 

3 

1  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  five  regular  sessions  were  paid  out  of  the  Federal  appropriations,  as 
follows:  1907,  $27,349.04;  1909.  $29,939.26;  1911,  $28,938.38;  1913,  $30,000;  1915,  $30,000. 

-  The  vetoes  in  the  table  do  not  include  vetoes  of  items  in  appropriation  bills  or  pocket  vetoes.  The 
record  as  to  items  in  appropriation  bills  is  as  follows:  In  1903, 48  vetoed,  all  sustained;  in  1905,  42  vetoed,  35 
sustained;  in  1907, 13  vetoed,  3  sustained;  in  1909, 10  vetoed,  8  sustained;  in  1911,  3  vetoed,  1  sustained;  in 
1913. 3  vetoed,  all  sustained:  in  1915,  none.  The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes  is  as  follows:  In  1905, 12;  in  1907, 
13;  fn  1909, 17;  in  1911.  6;  in  1913,  9;  in  1915,  4. 

8  Special  session  of  the  senate. 

4  Special  session  of  legislature. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

On  July  1,  1905,  local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  established  for 
the  first  time.  The  Territory  was  then  divided  into  four  counties, 
one  of  which,  namely,  that  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  was  con- 
verted on  January  1,  1909,  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  leper  settlement 
on  the  island  oi  Molokai  forms  a  fifth  county,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  board  of  health. 

The  elections  of  all  city  and  county  officers  have  now  been  divorced 
from  the  Territorial  elections  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  Terri- 
torial and  municipal  candidates  for  office.  Elections  were  held  for 
the  first  time  under  the  new  law  in  the  counties  of  Kauai,  Maui,  and 
Hawaii  in  May,  1915,  and  the  officers  elected  took  office  on  the  1st  of 
July.  Provision  was  made  by  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature  that 
all  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu, 
held  after  1915,  shall  be  held  in  May,  1917,  and  every  second  year 
thereafter,  and  the  officers  so  elected  shall  take  office  on  the  1st  of 
July  following  their  election.  A  charter  convention  to  prepare  a 
new  charter  or  act  providing  for  the  government  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  was  provided  for. 

County  governments  are  gradually  being  developed  and  their 
powers  extended. 

Following  is  given  the  income  of  the  various  counties  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  showing  an  increase  of  $309,215.36 
over  the  previous  fiscal  period. 
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Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Counties. 


Collected  by  Territory 
for  counties. 


Collected  by  counties. 


General 
taxes. 


I 
;  Road  tax.  ; 


Total. 


License 

fees. 


Fines  and  ]  Water  and      Miscel- 
costs.       sewer  rates,    laneous. 


Honolulu  (Oahu)  $830,279.33   $104,327.96  5152,791.76  $60,539.31  $243,555.07  $39,733.54  $1,431,226.97 

Hawaii 405,274.93       50,216.77  70,531.55  29,968.55  16,194.05  46,420.32  618,606.22 

Maui 346,456.86       30,963.12  29,396.48  15,632.77  15,053.21  10,625.30  448,127.74 

Kauai 201,887.21,     27,703.10  20,730.20  7,805.72  4,959.73  2,929.40  266,015.36 


Total,  1916. 
Total,  1915. 

1,783,898.38 
1,510,213.04 

213, 210. 95 
188, 932. 24 

273, 449. 99 
231,207.71 

113,946.35 
89, 332. 80 

279,  762.  06     99,  708. 56     2,  763, 976. 29 
317,499.07     67,576.07     2,454,760.93 

Increase . . . 

273,685.34 

... 

24,278.71 

24,613.55 

32,132.49         309,215.36 

Decrease... 

7,  757. 72 

37,737.01    ' 



FINANCES. 


BONDED   DEBT. 


The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  on  July  1.  1915,  was 
$8, 124,000.  which  amount  was  decreased  during  the  year  by  the 
payment  of  the  1903  issue  of  4-J  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  making  the  indebtedness  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  period  $8,024,000. 

During  the  year  the  Territory  issued  refunding  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $1,750,000,  carrying  4  per  cent  interest  to  replace  the 
issue  of  October  1,  1903,  of  $750,000  4J  per  cent  bends  and  the  issue 
of  January  2.  1905,  of  $1,000,000  4J  per  cent  bonds.  The  interest 
on  these  issues  ceased  May  20,  1916. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  these  refunding  bonds  was 
deposited  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  City,  and  at  the  close  of  the  business  year.  June  30.  there  had 
been  redeemed  $250,000  of  this  issue  of  1903  and  $611,000  of  the 
issue  of  1905,  leaving  a  balance  of  $889,000  yet  to  be  presented  for 
redemption. 

During  the  year  there  was  sold  the  $250,000  balance  on  the  4  per 
cent  bond  issue  of  September  15,  1914. 

Territorial  bonded  indebtedness,  June  30  1916. 


Date  of  issue. 


Term  in 
years. 

Interest. 

Sale 
price. 

Percent- 
age 

basis. 

Per  cent. 

5  to  15 

4 

$101,375 

3.70 

5  to  15 

31 

98.125 

3.66 

5  to  15 

V, 

98.150 

3.66 

5  to  15 

3* 

98.250 

3.  65 

20  to  30 

4 

101.. 5875 

38 

20  to  30 

4 

100.  5S87 

3. 985 

20to30 

4 

100.01 

4.00    ! 

20  to  30 

4 

100.00 

4.00     , 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing. 


Date  due. 


Where  sold. 


Oct.  4,  1905... 
.Tan.  2,  1906... 
Oct.  1.  1907... 
Oct.  1,  1909... 
Aug.  1,  1911.. 
Sept.  3,  1912.. 
Sept.  15,  1914. 

May  15,1916.. 


$600,000 

750,000 

294,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1, 430, 000 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


4,1920 
2,1921 
1,1922 
1,1924 
1,1941 
3',  1942 


Sept.  15.1944 


1,750,000     May    15,1946 


Honolulu. 
New  York. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Honolulu    and 
New  York. 

Do. 


Outstanding  indebtedness  June  30,  1916 '    8, 024,  U00 


The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  3.87  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.     The  limit  of  aggregate  indebted- 
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ness  is  fixed  by  the  organic  act  as  7  per  cent  of  such  assessed  value, 
and  the  limit  of  the  amount  that  may  be  incurred  in  any  one  year 
is  fixed  at  1  per  cent. 

Although  the  city  and  county  and  counties  are  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  for  public  improvements,  none  have  thus  far  been  issued. 
Heretofore  public  improvements  have  been  made  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  Territorial  bonds,  whether  the  improvements  were  of  a 
strictly  Territorial  or  of  a  local  nature,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
a  distinction  has  been  made  requiring  the  local  governments  for 
whose  benefit  the  bonds  are  issued  to  reimburse  the  Territory  out 
of  their  revenues  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  local  improvements. 

The  legislature  of  1911  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,797,240  for  public  improvements;  the  legislature  of 
1913  amended  the  law  by  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations  so 
as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an  aggregate  of  $4,503,977.99;  and 
the  legislature  of  1915  similarly  amended  the  law  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  an  aggregate  of  $4,504,338.62.  Under  the  law  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  purchasers  these  public-improvement  bonds  are 
strictly  Territorial  bonds,  but  they  may  be  classified  as  (1)  those 
amounting  to  $2,061,696.77  for  Territorial  public  improvements,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  Territorial  revenues;  (2)  those  amounting 
to  $724,600  for  special  public  improvements,  namely,  the  Honolulu 
water  and  sewer  works,  which  was  transferred  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  on  June  30,  1914,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Terri- 
tory is  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  those 
works;  and  (3)  those  amounting  to  $1,718,041.85  for  county  public 
improvements,  namely,  $346,011.03  for  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu, $483,888.08  for  the  county  of  Maui,  $708,142.74  for  the  county 
of  Hawaii,  and  $180,000  for  the  county  of  Kauai,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  Territory  is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties. 

The  entire  authorized  issue  of  $4,504,338.62  may  be  classified  as 
follows  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  public  improvements  contem- 
plated: Wharves  and  harbors,  $1,371,420.33;  roads,  $1,219,463.73; 
water  and  sewer  works,  $774,489.85;  public  school  buildings,  $297,- 
283.87;  special  industrial  schools,  $69,867.02;  other  public  buildings, 
$630,330.02;  miscellaneous,  $141,483.80. 

For  securing  the  necessary  funds  bonds  have  been  issued  as  fol- 
lows: August  1,  1911,  $1,500,000;  September  3,  1912,  $1,500,000; 
and  September  15,  1914,  $1,430,000,  yielding  proceeds  to  the  amount 
of  $4,212,257,  to  which  should  be  added  $47,355.20  accrued  interest 
on  deposits  of  loan  moneys  pending  their  expenditure,  and  $693.41, 
the  balance  of  previous  loans,  making  an  aggregate  of  $4,260,305.61. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  expended  out  of  the 
bond  issues  of  1911,  1912,  and  1914  on  various  improvements  $3,552,- 
641.91,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $951,696.71. 

The  issue  of  1911  was  sold  on  the  average  at  101.5875;  that  of 
1912  at  100.58875;  and  $1,179,500  of  the  issue  of  1914  at  100.01.  It 
is  notable  that  irrespective  of  unstable  financial  conditions  the  world 
over,  the  Territory  has  been  able  to  sell  its  4  per  cent  bonds  at  par  or 
better.  All  of  these  bonds  are  accepted  as  security  for  United  States 
deposits  in  national  banks  at  their  market  value  not  exceeding  their 
par  value,  excepting  the  3-|  per  cent  bonds,  which  are  accepted  at  only 
90  per  cent  of  their  par  value. 
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All  outstanding  bonds  have  been  issued  for  public  improvements, 
except  the  $600,000  and  the  $1,750,000  issues,  which  were  for  the 
refunding  of  previous  public  improvement  bonds. 

Under  the  terms  of  annexation  the  United  States  paid  $3,241,400 
of  the  $4,214,000  of  bonds  outstanding  when  the  Territory  was  organ- 
ized. Since  then  the  Territory  has  paid  off  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$938,000  and  arranged  for  the  refunding  of  $2,350,000,  including 
the  $600,000  issue  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  of  which  $1,461,000  has  been 
refunded,  leaving  on  hand  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  City  a  balance  of  $889,000.  These  refunding  bonds 
are  4  per  cents  and  replace  issues  carrying  4-J,  4J,  and  5  per  cent. 

In  the  sinking-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $45,192.74.  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  from 
land  sales  $6,642.49;  from  interest  on  bank  deposits,  $793.35;  from 
general  revenues  as  provided  by  the  sinking-fund  acts,  $104,588.96; 
making  a  total  of  $157,217.54,  of  which  $102,000  was  paid  for  taking 
up  4-J  per  cent  bonds  of  October  1,  1903,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$55,217.54  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  loan-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $1,121,797.95.  to  which  was  added  during  the  year 
$23,067.89  from  interest  on  bank  deposits  and  $2,000,643.85  from"  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  $217.50  from  miscellaneous  sources,  making  a 
total  of  $3,145,727.19,  against  which  warrants  have  been  issued  to 
the  amount  of  $414,134.25.  4 J  per  cent  bonds  refunded  to  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  and  4£  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $611,000,  totaling 
$1,275,134.25,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  net  cash  balance 
of  $1,870,592.94,  of  which  amount  $889,000  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  refunding  of  previous  bond  issues. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  Territory  continues  to  collect  and  pay  over  to  the  city  and 
county  and  the  counties  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues,  and  in 
turn  receives  back  from  them  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting 
taxes  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Ter- 
ritory for  the  benefit  of  the  counties. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Outstanding 
warrants. 

Net  floating 
indebtedness. 

Net  cash 

available 

for  ensuing 

year. 

1901 

$75,994.97 
287.1.3130 
73.181.63 
56.613.29 
59.408.49 
335. 331.37 
348.216.51 
391.737.19 
131759  21 
815  218  51 
822  282.  07 
690  .r>.">0.  70 
716.729  60 
366.001.21 
461.040.43 
539,388.71 

$176,495.45 

21)7,427.  87 

$100,500.48 
10  206. 57 

1902...                                                                         

1903...                                                                       

240.713.42  ,       167,531.79 
709,014.31         652.401.02 
603.426.89         544.018.40 

1904 

1905 

1906 

72. 227.  96 

34.740.49 

225  891.71 

170.718  67 

$263,103.41 

1907 

313,4  76.02 

1908 

165  815  18 

1909 

35.959. 46 

1910 

146.24  7  55 

698.970.96 

1911... 

161.977  58 
69  14 1  66 
56.008  61 
43. 955  84 
49,162.62 
51,306.23 

660  30 1  49 

1912 

621  409  04 

1913 

660  720  99 

1914 

322  0'5  40 

1915 

111  877.81 

1916...   . 

488.082.48 
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Treasury  cash  balances,  all  accounts,  at  end  of  fiscal  years  1912,  1918,  1914, 

1915,  and  1916. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Current  revenues: 

$690,550.70 
307,560.91 

$716,729.60 
281, 299. 41 

$366,001.24 
284,812.18 

$464,040.43 
12,810.17 

$539,388.71 
29.23 

Immigration  and  conserva- 

101, 189. 27 

Sanitation  fund 

251,601.41 

2,683.69 
76,005.73 
29,086.55 
32,861.62 
20,027.25 

248,373.12 

2,050.09 

35,463.29 

1,018.84 

104, 898. 60 

10, 476. 43 

217,539.31 

148. 10 
66, 698. 70 
107,  431. 45 
96,144.47 
37,974.12 

206,048.33 

151,967.43 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer 

82,653.79 
45, 192.  74 
126, 373. 05 
71, 338. 10 

94,573.24 
55, 217. 54 

157, 185. 59 

Miscellaneous  special  funds . . 

91,825.99 

Total 

1,410,377.86 
917, 466. 14 

1,400,309.38 
878, 779. 50 

1, 176, 749. 57 
109,566.00 

1,008,456.61 
1,128,455.89 

1,191,377.00 
998,653.48 

Loan  fund 

Grand  total 

2,327,844.00 

2,279,088.88 

1,286,315.57 

2,136,912.50 

2,190,030.48 

MEMORANDUM. 


Loan  fund  from  sale  of  refunding  4  per  cent  bonds,  issue  of  1916,  for  the  redemption  of  4£  per 

cent  issue  of  1905  public  improvement  bonds,  still  unredeemed $889, 000. 00 

Accrued  interest  for  4§  and  4|  per  cent  bonds  on  date  of  redemption 9, 445. 77 


Total. 


Receipts  and  disbursements,  general  account,  fiscal  year  ended  June 

RECEIPTS. 

Taxes : 

Real   property $1,  378,  454.  92 

Personal    property 1,  092,  683.  27 


:,  445. 77 

1916. 


Interest  and  penalties 

Specific  property  (autos,  carriages,  etc.) 

Income,  general 

Income,  special 

Personal  (poll,  school,  road) 


11, 963.  35 
110,  282.  09 
592,  259.  58 
268,  369.  85 
268,  729.  01 


Insurance 

Inheritance 

Documentary    stamps 

Land   sales 

Land  revenue  (rents,  etc.) 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 

Recording   fees 

Fines  and  costs 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  loan). 
Miscellaneous 


722,  742.  07 

33,  321. 18 
171,  303.  05 

41,  399.  50 
106,  398.  48 
264,  453.  27 
120,  359.  73 

22,  716.  75 
1,  249.  64 
5,  341.  50 

14,  044.  35 
150,  488.  55 


Total  receipts 4,653,  818. 07 

Transferred  from  special  funds 741,  500.  00 

Paid  by  counties 231,  587.  26 

973.  087.  26 


Cash  balance  July  1,  1915. 


5,  626,  905.  33 
464,  040.  43 


Total 6,  090,  945.  76 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1915-16: 

Legislature 

Elections 

Governor's  and  secretary's  offices. 

Library  of  Hawaii 

Archives  bureau 

National  Guard 


$1,  028.  39 
8.75 

7,  072.  89 
11,  930.  61 

5,  342.  09 
28,  322.  52 
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Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1915-16— Continued 

Expenses  of  congressional  visitors..          $1,061.60 

Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  suit 11,  789.  77 

Promotion 6,  000.  00 

Pensions 20,  479.  25 

Auditing  department 12.  520.  57 

Treasury  department 20,697.89 

Tax    bureau 85,480.08 

College  of  Hawaii 23,942.50 

Public  works  department 110,965.27 

Harbor   commission 118,036. 12 

Public  lands  department 18,910.62 

Survey    department 17,459.69 

Expenses  entertainment 4,147.20 

Public  health  department 420,439.41 

Judiciary   department 17,144.55 

Attorney  general's  department 18,  385.  46 

Prison 69,  406.  23 

Record  bureau 32, 148. 11 

Jlilo  public  library 2,  789.  74 

Panama-Pacific   Exposition 20,  663.  05 

Hawaiian  dictionary 2,  485.  00 

Industrial  accident  boards 4,783.74 

Agriculture  and  forestry 94,  025.  54 

Immigration 32,  417.  58 

Water  commission 952.  62 

-  $1,  220,  836.  84 

Interest  on  public  debt 333,  696.  20 

Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Immigration    fund 276,189.27 

Sinking  fund 1 210,024.80 

Land    purchases 17,820.86 

Homestead   roads 99,  556.  42 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 15,000.00 

Registering  land  assurance 548.58 

Industrial    schools 13,501.80 

College  of  Hawaii 4,799.10 

Sanitation    fund 68,729.94 

School   fund 1,204,508.28 

Public  utilities  fund 13,568.53 

Armory   boards 520.  00 

Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund 29,  447.  65 

Forest  reserve  fund 297.  75 

Marketing  division  revolving  fund 3,253.95 

Territorial  insurance  fund 20,123.52 

Marketing   bureau 45.  60 

Homesteaders'    improvements 290.  00 

Teachers'  pension  fund 5,427.24 

Waiakea   roads 15,  000.  00 

Homestead  roads,  Kawaihau 500.  00 

Waiohuli-Keokea    road 2,  905.  00 

2,002,058.29 

Paid  to  counties: 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu  934,607.29 

County  of  Hawaii 377.  419.  9S 

County  of  Maui 455,491.75 

County  of  Kauai 221).  590.  31 

1 ,  997, 109.  33 

Total    disbursements :">.  553,700.66 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1915 49,162.62 

5,  602,  863.  28 

Current   cash  balance 539,388.71 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1916__^  51,306.23 

488,  082.  48 

Total G,  090,  945.  76 
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TAXATION. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years  the  tax  system  has 
been  changed  considerably.    At  present  the  taxes  are  as  follows : 

The  principal  tax  is  the  general  property  tax.  The  rate  varies 
according  to  needs.  This  year  the  rate  is  1.273  per  cent  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  1.332  per  cent  in  the  county  of  Maui,  1.42  per 
cent  in  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and  1.415  per  cent  in  the  county  of 
Kauai.  The  Territory  takes  the  portion  paid  in  respect  of  property 
which  is  not  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  that  used  in  transmitting  in- 
telligence, passengers,  mail,  or  freight  from  one  island  to  another  or 
to  vessels  at  sea  or  to  other  lands.  The  counties  take  as  much  as  is 
required  up  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  up  to 
two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  permanent  im- 
provements together  on  all  other  property  within  their  respective 
limits.  The  remainder  goes  to  meet  the  requirements  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  county  bonds,  if  any,  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties, 
school  buildings,  and  grounds,  which  are  cared  for  by  the  counties, 
general  support  of  the  schools  which  are  under  the  Territory,  and 
the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 

The  specific  property  taxes  are  on  carriages,  carts,  etc.,  $2  or  $5 ; 
on  bicycles,  $1;  and  on  automobiles,  1  cent  a  pound,  all  of  which 
goes  to  the  counties  for  road  purposes;  and  on  dogs,  $1,  which  goes 
to  the  counties  for  general  purposes. 

The  personal  taxes  are  poll,  $1 ;  road,  $2 ;  school,  $2,  paid  by  males 
from  20  to  60  years  of  age.  Of  these  the  counties  take  the  poll  taxes 
for  general  purposes  and  the  road  taxes  for  road  purposes,  and  the 
Territory  takes  the  school  taxes  for  school  purposes.  Under  act  of 
the  last  legislature,  effective  July  1,  1915,  2£  per  cent  of  the  school 
taxes  collected  is  to  be  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  for  teachers'  pen- 
sions. 

The  general  income  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
This  goes  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes.  A  special  income 
tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000  was  used  by  the 
Territory  for  immigration  and  conservation  purposes,  evenly  di- 
vided. The  law  providing  for  this  tax  for  specific  purposes  lapsed, 
and  immigration  and  conservation  are  now  provided  for  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  effective  January 
1,  1916,  which  continues  in  force  up  to  and  including  December  3i, 
1917,  which  replaces  the  one  referred  to  herein  and  provides  for  an 
additional  income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  all  corporation  incomes  and 
upon  individual  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  to  be  used  by  the  Ter- 
ritory for  general  purposes. 

The  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes  go  to  the  Territory  for  general 
purposes.  The  inheritance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  direct  inheritances 
in  excess  of  $5,000  and  5  per  cent  of  collateral  inheritances  in  excess 
of  $500.  The  insurance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  gross  premiums,  less  re- 
turn premiums  and  reinsurance,  and  in  the  case  of  life  insurance 
companies,  less  expenses  also.  A  special  insurance  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
payable  by  insured,  on  premiums  of  fire  insurance  policies  in  non- 
authorized  companies  was  provided  by  the  last  legislature,  the 
same  to  go  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes. 
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The  following  table  of  taxes  collected  during  the  period  shows 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population  as  carrying  the  larger  portion  of  this 
burden.  The  total  increase  over  the  previous  period  is  $697,669.05, 
the  increase  for  Anglo-Saxons  being  $621,984.11. 

Taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers, 
inclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 


Kind  of  taxes,  etc. 


Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Ha- 


!    Portu- 
guese and 
Spanish. 


Chinese. 


Japanese. 


All 

others. 


Total. 


Real  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. . 
Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Personal  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc.. 
Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Specific  property:    Automo- 
biles, carnages,  etc 

Personal:    Poll,   road,   and 

school 

Income,  general: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc.. 
Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Income,  special: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc.. 

Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Total 


$815,602.72 

289, 839. 59 

926,603.31 

59, 862. 77 

61,404.56 

31,470.70 

494,864.13 

82,747.56 

247,498.27 

16,519.41 


$2, 160.  70 

170,513.87 

735.60 

18,764.46 

7,077.16 

18,447.19 

461. 95 

5,978.19 

218.45 

1,559.85 


$1,571.31 

52,067.65 

2,727.33 

6, 141. 91 

8,645.72 

50,877.32 

613. 86 

1,965.07 

311. 40 

390.57 


$5,339.42 

30,603.09 

16,359.92 

21,966.23 

7,67a  12 

22,528.44 

997. 05 

768.  66 

495. 15 

161.  65 


$5,307.15 


$404.70 


3, 026, 413. 02  225, 917. 42  125,312. 14  106, 889. 73  230, 429. 68  7, 780. 08  3, 722, 742. 07 


12,879.38 

8, 508.  24 

34,270.00 

25,917.77 

138, 468.  93  7,  i 

2,084.09 

1,779.02! 

1,042.05 


173. 05 


$829, 
555, 
954, 
141, 
111, 


93 


18, 


981. 30 
903.58 
934.  40 
005.37 
120.03 
167. 96 
021.  08 
238.50 
565. 32 
804.53 
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Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization 
of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Real 
property. 


$58,547,890 
60,591,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,979 
67,509,036 
66,908,337 
64,901,609 
66,936,032 


Personal 
property. 


$62,625,038 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,525 
66,415,064 
64,266,678 
66,149,614 
65,354,150 


Total. 


$121,172,928 
122,910,803 
129,813,682 
123,898,504 
133, 924, 100 
131,175,015 
131,051,223 
132,290,182 


Fiscal  year. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Real 
property. 


S68,440,615 
75,792,523 
77,887,826 
90,889,057 
93,853,810 
91,050,895 
99,186,323 

113,922,014 


Personal 
property. 


$70,470,205 
74,475,944 
76,696,206 
85,945,744 
81,347,351 
70,136,331 
77,414,899 
93,048,215 


Total. 


$138,910,820 
150,268,467 
154,584,032 
176,834,801 
175,201,161 
161,187,226 
176,601,222 
206,970,229 


Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1916,  by  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divisions. 

Real  prop- 
erty. 

Personal 
property. 

Total,  1916. 

Total,  1915. 

Per  cent 

increase, 

1916. 

First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu . . 

$57,957,035 
20,911,553 
24,973,421 
10,080,005 

$43,832,979 
16,615,697 
20,521,689 
12,077,850 

$101,790,014 
37,527,250 
45,495,110 
22,157,855 

$94,564,404 
29,749,980 
34,440,361 
17,846,477 

7.10 
20.72 

24.29 

19  45 

Total  for  the  Territory 

113,922,014 

93,048,215 

206,970,229 

176,601,222 

14.67 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1916, 

taxpayers. 


races,  etc.,  of 


Real  property. 

Personal  property. 

Total  as- 
sessed value. 

Percent- 
age. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 
taxpayers. 

Assessed 
value. 

Number 
taxpayers. 

Assessed 
value. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. . . 
Anglo-Saxons 

664 
3,178 
5,889 

984 
2,434 

911 

$68,784,292 
22,776,400 
14,603,303 
2, 297, 500 
4,338,442 
1,122,077 

816 
2,211 
2,120 
1,845 
1,522 
3,553 

$81,260,556 
3,899,804 
1,572,668 
2,270,348 
664,379 
3,380,460 

$150,044,848 
26,676,204 
16,175,971 
4,567,848 
5,002,821 
4,502,537 

72.49 
12.89 

7.82 

Chinese 

2.21 

Portuguese  and  Spanish... 

2.41 
2.18 

Total 

14,060 

113,922.014 

12,067 

93,048,215 

206,970,229 

100.00 

Income  taxes1  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1916,  by  races,  etc.,  of 

taxpayers. 


Generai  income. 

Special  income. 

Total. 

Percent- 
age. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 
taxpayers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Number 
taxpayers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

388 
1,769 
179 
70 
84 
35 

$498,676.29 

82,648.45 

5,743.92 

1,747.97 

1,869.95 

677. 70 

355 
315 
18 
11 
11 
3 

$249,296.29 

16,780.41 

1,511.70 

171. 80 

396. 50 

160.25 

$747,972.58 

99, 428.  86 

7,255.62 

1,919.77 

2,266.45 

837.95 

87.01 
11.57 

Hawaiians 

.84 

Japanese ........ 

.22 

Portuguese  and  Spanish... 
Chinese 

.26 
.10 

Total 

2,525 

591,364.28 

713 

268,316.95 

859,681.23  '        100.00 

i  Exclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 
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Costs  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  SO.1 


Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

1901 

$54,996.06 
63, 300. 33 
70, 194.  46 
71,362.16 
59,665.71 
73,350.92 
66,711.41 
67,160.18 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
3.66 
»2.83 
3.78 
3.64 

1909 

$62,768.42 
65,532.11 
63,516.59 
73,520.67 
78,086.02 
81,352.68 
89,789.99 
85, 480.  08 

3.08 

1902 

1910 

2.56 

1903 

1911 

2.44 

1904 

1912 

2.48 

1905 

1913 

2.44 

1906 

1914 

2.86 

1907 

1915 

2.97 

1908 

1916 

2.29 

Not  including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 
»  For  purposes  of  comparison  3.81  should  be  used  instead  of  2.83. 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  36  corporations  were  created 
and  235  dissolved,  as  follows : 


Mercantile 

Agricultural 

Bank 

Railroad 

Eleemosynary... 
Savings  and  loan 
Insurance 


Totals. 


Created. 


36 


Dis- 
solved. 


188 
37 


■235 


Leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  736  domestic  corporations,  a 
decrease  of  199  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $161,915,528,  a  decrease  of 
$13,170,765,  or  7.5  per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the 
number  of  154,  as  compared  with  152  the  preceding  year,  are  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Five  national  banks  also  do 
business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization 
of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  incorporated  before 
and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  are  as 
follows: 

The  dissolution  of  the  235  corporations  referred  to  above  was  the 
result  of  the  activities  of  this  administration  during  the  1915  session 
of  the  legislature.  Prior  to  that  time  the  treasurer  had  been  in  no 
position  to  take  any  action  with  corporations  known  to  be  defunct. 

In  previous  reports  the  capitalization  figures  of  corporations,  while 
legal,  have  been  fictitious  for  the  reason  that  the  235  referred  to  were 
"dead,"  so  far  as  operation  was  concerned.  Nevertheless,  these 
corporations  were  legally  "  alive,"  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  these 
erroneous  figures  in  the  report. 
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Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Agricultural 

Mercantile 

Railroad 

Streetcar 

Steamship 

Bank 

Savings  and  loan . 

Trust 

Insurance 

Eleemosynary... 


Total. 


Number. 


Incorpo-    I    Incorpo- 
rated before]  rated  after 
Aug.  12,        Aug.  12, 


130 


100 

363 

4 

2 


5 
10 
5 
2 
115 


Total. 


147 
404 


2 

149 


Capital. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 


$44,780,750 
19,632,625 
7,370,000 


3, 000, 000 
600,000 


200,000 


736 


75,583,375 


Incorpo- 
rated after 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 


$34,662,950 

40,274,243 

7,129,960 

1,200,000 


1,500,000 
665,000 
700,000 
200,000 


86,332,153 


Total. 


$79,443,700 

59,906,868 

14,499,960 

1,200,000 

3,000,00© 

2,100,000 

665,000 

900,000 

200,000 


161,915  528 


For  years  the  records  of  the  Territory  have  shown  many  corpora- 
tions which  were  defunct.  Act  57,  laws  of  1915.  authorized  the 
Treasurer  to  dissolve  such  corporations  in  certain  cases,  and  in  con- 
formity with  said  Act  there  have  been  dissolved  226  during  the  year, 
which  were  capitalized  at  $22,842,975,  classified  as  follows:  Mercan- 
tile, 181;  agricultural,  36;  railroad,  4;  savings  and  loan,  3;  and  insur- 
ance, 2 ;  making  a  total  of  226. 

BANKS. 


Nineteen  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Eight  in  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu; 
two  at  Hilo,  and  one  each  at  Honokaa,  North  Kona,  and  North 
Kohala,  on  the  island  of  HawTaii;  one  each  at  Wailuku,  Lahaina, 
Paia,  and  Kahului,  on  the  island  of  Maui;  and  one  each  at  Lihue 
and  Waimea,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Five  are  national  banks, 
namely,  one  at  Hololulu  and  four  on  the  island  of  Maui.  One  of 
the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  two  are  solely  commercial  banks, 
and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Deposits  in  hanks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Number 
of  banks. 

Commercial 
deposits 
Dec.  31. 

Savings 
deposits 
June  30. 

Total. 

1901 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

16 

17 

17 

18 

19 

19 

$3,857,413.16 
4,094,919.90 
3,694,965.00 
4,159,078.89 
3,993,052.90 
5,022,495.26 
4,966,042.04 
5,074,836.16 
6,334,991.42 
9,033,385.97 
10,289,707.89 
12,667,162.39 
11,641,901.30 
10,371,874.60 
12,378,041.53 
17,317,339.40 

$804,718.01 
1,073,581.56 
1,102,707.24 
1,372,157.00 
1, 695, 326. 76 
2,527,943.96 
2,777,554.40 
2, 588, 722. 87 
3,322,827.79 
4,290,919.57 
5,020,555.62 
5,521,973.11 
5,384,395.72 
6,275,790.63 
7,736,569.32 
9,061,910.28 

$4,662,131.17 

1902                                 

5,168,501.46 

1903                                    

4, 797, 672. 24 

1904                                                        

5,531,235.89 

1905                                                    

5,688,379.66 

1906                                                    

7,550,439.22 

1907 

7,743,596.44 

1908                                    

7,663,559.03 

1909 

9,657,819.21 

1910                                                    

13,324,305.54 

1911 

15,310,263.51 

1912 

18,189,135.50 

1913 

17,026,297.02 

1914                       

16,647,665.23 

1915 

20,114,610.85 

1916 

26,379,249.68 
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Populatl 

on,  1915. 

Accounts. 

Deposits. 

Races. 

Esti-     : 
mated. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

93,136 
21,770 

38, 920 
23,650 
55,380  ! 

40.00 
9.35 
16.71 
10.16 
23.78 

5,312 
2,197 
4,609 
3,756 
10,215 

20.36 
8.42 
17.67 
14.40 
39.15 

$96. 16 
300. 51 
117.  45 
324.  02 
600.34 

$510, 829.  89 

660, 234.  46 

541,355.33 

1,217,064.33 

6,132,426.27 

5.64 

Chinese 

Hawaiians.. 

7.29 
5.97 

Portuguese 

All  others 

13.  43 
67.67 

Total 

232,856 

100.00 

26,089 

100.00 

347. 34 

9,061,910.28 

100.00 

v 

INSURANCE. 

An  insiua nee  bureau  under  the  treasury  department  has  been  in 
operation  13  years.    Statistics  for  this  period  only  are  available. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent  on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and, 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  expenses  also.  In  addi- 
tion, insurance  agents  are  required  to  pay  certain  license  fees,  and 
there  are  also  filing  and  other  fees.  An  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  placing  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  premiums 
of  all  fire  insurance  in  companies  not  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  Territory,  same  to  be  paid  by  the  insured. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory 
in  1915,  the  last  year,  was  102,  namely:  48  fire;  1  fire  and  marine;  8 
fire  and  automobile :  2  fire,  automobile,  and  marine ;  1  fire,  automobile, 
fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  and  workmen's  compensation;  1  fire, 
automobile,  property  damage ;  1  fire,  automobile,  accident  and  health, 
fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  package;  8  marine;  1  marine  and 
automobile;  1  marine,  automobile,  property  damage;  10  life;  1  life, 
accident  and  health;  3  accident  and  health;  1  accident  and  health, 
automobile,  employers'  liability,  property  damage,  workmen's  com- 
pensation; 1  accident  and  health,  automobile,  employers'  liability, 
plate  glass,  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and  health,  automo- 
bile, employers'  liability,  fidelit}'  and  surety,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion; 1  accident  and  health,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  property 
damage,  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and  health,  burglary, 
employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  property  damage,  workmen's 
collective ;  1  accident  and  health,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidel- 
ity and  surety,  plate  glass,  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and 
health,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  property  damage; 
1  automobile,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate 
glass,  workmen's  compensation;  1  automobile  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation; 1  burglary  and  fidelity  and  surety;  1  employers'  liability: 
1  fidelity  and  surety;  1  plate  glass;  1  workmen's  compensation.  All 
except  one  of  these  are  foreign  companies. 

The  statistics  are  for  calendar  years. 
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Insurance  written,  premiums,  and  losses  paid  calendar  year  1915. 


Class. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums. 

Renewal 
premiums. 

Losses. 

claims,  etc., 

paid. 

$36,014,438.62 
75,555,338.52 
3,410,890.00 

$602,634.14 

272,637.78 

139, 819. 85 

35, 186. 75 

44, 199. 12 

607.46 

9,813.06 

44,868.24 

2,405.94 

184.30 

2,819.47 

20.40 

71,975.91 

$82  171.21 

Marine •. 

646, 408. 27 

224, 797. 53 

4. 300. 61 

Life 

$645,315.50 

Accident  and  health 

Automobile 

9,861.45 

Employers'  liability 

3, 128. 75 

878. 70 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

49.65 

Package 

34.03 

Property  damage 

492. 85 

Workmen's  collective 

1,805.06 

Total 

114,980,667.14 
97,315,487.48 

1,227,172.42 
1,042,840.21 

645, 315. 50 
631,053.11 

973, 928. 11 
248,027.80 

Total  in  1914 

Increase  in  1915 

17,665,179.66 

184,332.21 

14,262.39 

725,900.31 

Comparative  statement  of  fire  insurance  business  transacted  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  for  the  calendar  years  1903-1915,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums. 

Losses, 

claims,  etc., 

paid. 

Percentage 

loss 

to  amount 

insured. 

Loss  paid 

for  each 

$100 

premium. 

1903 

$19,888,471.92 
20,374,737.27 
22,359,559.00 
21,928,280.95 
23, 270, 292.  95 
25, 214, 465. 13 
25, 239, 095. 86 
24, 343, 503.  77 
26, 527, 407. 86 
27,131,432.65 
28,385,448.72 
29,632,953.11 
36,014,438.62 

$364,628,51 
364,947.07 
377,762.00 
389,913.91 
442, 361. 19 
445,086.44 
489,361.49 
508,262.80 
549,456.92 
585,292.56 
567,821.25 
558,888.90 
602,634.14 

$153,261.17 
96,215.63 
28,456.00 
166,249.64 
37,512.67 
39,096.52 
10,259.71 
69,778.62 
95,494.35 
47,781.56 
87,630.79 
64,762.95 
82,171.21 

0.0077 
.0047 
.0012 
.0075 
.0016 
.0015 
.0004 
.0028 
.0036 
.0017 
.0030 
.0021 
.0023 

$42.00 

1904 

26.30 

1905 

7.53 

1906 

42.63 

1907 

8.50 

1908 

8.80 

1909 

2.09 

1910 

13.70 

1911 

17.38 

1912 

8.16 

1913 

15.43 

1914 

11.58 

1915 

13.58 

Total 

330,310,087.81 

6,246,417.18 

978,670.82 

1.0031 

1 16. 75 

1  Average. 


The  rates  of  fire  insurance  in  the  Territory  are  entirely  too  high. 
The  percentage  of  loss  on  insurance  written  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1915  was  0.0031. 

During  the  same  period  there  .was  an  average  of  $16.75  in  loss 
paid  for  every  $100  in  premiums. 
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Imports  and  exports,   by  fiscal  years,   since  organization   of   Territorial 

government. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


United 
States.* 


1901 (*; 

1902 (*) 

1903 $12,675,026 

1904 11,987,050 

1905 11,703,519 

1906 13,224,566 

1907 14,225,210 

1908 15,303,325 

1909 17,391,406 

1910 20,531,913 

1911 22,322,121 

1912 23,095,878 

1913 29,129,409 

1914 29,207,699 

1915 20,348,832 

1916 28,029,681 


Total 271,659,435 


Foreign 

countries. 


$2,826,633 
3,036,583 
3,142,013 
3,797,641 
3,014,964 
3,275,242 
4,151,709 
4,682,399 
4,033,574 
4,606,334 
5,190,449 
5, 598, 444 
6,873,531 
6,282,558 
5,716,023 
6,068,529 


),  872, 826 


Total. 


$2, 826, 633 
3, 036, 583 
15,817,039 
15,  784, 691 
14,718,483 
16, 499, 808 
18,376,919 
19,985,724 
21,424,980 
25, 138, 247 
27,512,570 
28,694,322 
36,002,940 
35, 550, 257 
26,064,855 
34,098,210 


I 
United     j  Foreign 
States.      countries. 


$27,935,885 
I  24,730,060 
26,242,869 
25, 157, 255 
36,114,985 
26, 884, 210 
29,134,467 
41,640,815 
40,437,352 
46, 183, 649 
41, 207, 941 
55,076,165 
42,713,294 
40,678,827 
62,306,507 
64,445,631 


341, 532, 261 


$117,958 

63,547 

32, 569 

47,620 

59,541 

56,313 

229,914 

597,640 

84.152 

302, 763 

730,642 

373,273 

758,646 

915, 245 

61,849 

225, 221 


630,889,912   4,656,893 


Total. 


Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 


$28,053,843 
24, 793, 607 
26, 275,  438 
25,204,875 
36, 174, 526 
26,940,523 
29, 364, 381 
42, 238, 455 
40, 521, 504 
46,486,412 
41,938,583 
55,449,438 
43,471,940 
41,594,072 
62,368,356 
64,670,852 


635,546,805 


$30, 

27, 
42, 

40. 

50, 

43, 
47, 
62, 
61, 
71, 
60, 
84, 
79, 
77, 


880, 476 
830, 190 
092,477 
989,566 
893,009 
440,331 
741,300 
224, 179 
946, 484 
624,659 
451,153 
143, 760 
474, 880 
144,329 
433,211 
769,062 


977,079,066 


i  These  figures  include  specie  except  for  the  last  six  years,  but  since  1903  most  of  the  specie  has  been 
handled  through  the  post  office  by  registered  mail,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails 
were:  From  the  United  States,  $2,055,230;  from  foreign  countries,  $4,100;  to  the  United  States,  $301,6S8; 
to  foreign  countries,  $129,065;  total,  $2,490,083. 

2  Not  kept. 


Imports  an  (J  exports,  by  countries 

',  fiscal  years  1915 

and  1916. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Other  British  Oceania 

British  India 

?777,  0.S0 

21,226 

596,206 

43,614 

464, 375 

12,983 

230, 483 

347, 450 

2, 575,  798 

361, 490 

285,318 

$255,060 

43,455 

1, 183,  878 

13,718 

681, 487 

3,906 

170 

380, 192 

3, 113, 622 

73, 160 

319,  881 

$4,239 

8,854 

3 

15,616 

$10,  832 
23, 115 

Canada 

Chile 

54,  323 

France 

Germany 

6,304 

5,302 

23,  357 

116,  446 

197, 388 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

3.317 

50, 121 

454 

83, 036 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States 

5,  716, 023 
20, 348, 832 

6, 068,  529 
28,029,681 

377, 509 
61, 990,  847 

225, 221 

Grand  total 

26,064,855 

34,098,210 

62,  368, 356 

64, 670, 852 

Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916. 


Articles. 


Sugar: 


United  States,  1916. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Foreign,  1916. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Raw l.iio,  134, 3281152, 607, 383 


Refined 

Coffee,  raw 

Fruits,  nuts  i.. 

Uice 

Hides 

Other 


27,02*.*,  5001 
2.249.17S 


3,667,943 
1,411,873 


1 ,  902,  oo: 
342,870 
6,833,900 

142,970 

259,623 

2,407.691 


Poll  litis. 

200 

4,200 

467,845 


4,000 


Value. 


Total,  1916. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
$12  1,110,  134,528 


193 
75,  737 
55,805 

150 


27,033,700 

2,717,023 


86,000 


3,671,043 
1,411,873 


Total...  1,144,482,822   64,396,434    476,245  217, 897  1,  144,969,067    64,614,3311,289,655,181 


Value. 


Total,  1915. 


Quantity. 


$52,507,295 

1,902,290 

418,607 

143,120 

259,623 

2,493,691' 


Pounds. 
1,253,66s,  612 
27,248,823 
4,358,878 


3,045, 120 
1,333,748 


Value. 


$51,368,995 

1,. 584, 104 

650,486 

6,319,12U 

132,296 

210, 48" 

1,930,110 


62,195,586 


•  Mostly  pineapples 
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Customs  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

1900  (half  of  June) 

$45,523.99 
1,219,618.93 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,492.15 
1,043,404.40 
1,218,764.13 
1,458,843.48 
1,550,157.32 
1,396,379.91 

1910 

$1,575,319.15 
1,654,761.34 
1,643,197.37 
1,869,513.89 
1,184,416.12 
1,019,534.63 
1,161,051.12 

1901 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1916 

1907.   . 

Total 

1908 

21  791  173  99 

1909 

The  following  tables  do  not  include  interisland  traffic,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  all  in  American  vessels  or  American  transports,  naval 
vessels,  and  vessels  calling  for  bunker  coal,  of  which  many  call  at 
Hawaiian  ports. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government. 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

705 
593 
551 
488 
486 
453 
428 
416 
391 
437 
427 
431 
483 
447 
456 
453 

952,504 

917, 089 

980, 847 

933, 847 

9S2, 1 16 

1, 013, 841 

1,049,836 

1,075,939 

1, 159, 118 

1,308,801 

1,343,876 

1,370,315 

1,582,255 

1,660,888 

1,605,925 

1,437,395 

701 
597 
552 
497 
452 
450 
439 
412 
394 
427 
431 
429 
476 
445 
436 
461 

942,021 
918,547 
971,359 
936, 627 
973, 279 
1, 012, 867 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1,046,141 
1,069,328 
1,159,749 
1,292,875 
1,347,371 
1,359,109 
1, 577, 102 
1,642,558 
1,574,845 
1,469,617 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Total 

7,645 

19,374,792 

7,599 

,19,293,395 

Value  carried  by  American  and  foreign  vessels,  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916. 


Vessels. 

1915 

1916 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

American 

$22,772,032 
3, 292, 223 

$62,306,507 
61, 849 

$85,079,139 
3,354,072 

$29,425,654 
4,672,556 

$64, 495, 108 
175,744 

$93,920,762 
4,848,30G 

Total 

26,064,855 

62,368,356 

88,433,211 

34,098,210 

64, 670, 852 

98, 769, 462 
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Vessels  by  ports  fiscal  year  1916. 
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Ports. 

In  coastwise  trade.' 

In  foreign  trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Honolulu 

Ililo.   ..   . 

Number. 

224 

30 

17 

5 

4 

Tons. 
731,423 
47,342 
24, 495 
2,207 
3,478 

Number,  i     Tons. 
284       904,610 
25  i       47,009 
13         18,362 
13           7,520 
7  J        6,269 

Number. 
160 

Tons. 
615, 253 

Number. 
118 

Tons. 
484,924 

2 
10 

1 

3,406 

9,152 

839 

Koloa 

1 

923 

Total 

280 

808,945 

342 

983,770 

173 

628, 650 

119 

485,847 

1  Includes  vessels  in  traffic  between  this  Territory  and  the  mainland,  but  not  vessels  exclusively  in 
traffic  between  the  islands. 
Transports  and  vessels  calling  for  bunker  coal  or  fuel  oil  not  included  in  above. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  progress  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  transportation  facilities,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  situate  in  'the  mid-Pacific,  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
islands,  and  compelled  to  look  to  the  continental  United  States  as 
a  market  for  its  products  and  also  a  supply  depot  for  its  needs. 

The  tourist  business  is  yearly  showing  a  large  increase,  and  as  a 
consequence  closer  attention  is  of  necessity  paid  to  this  phase  of 
transportation.     (See  also  "Harbors.") 

The  principal  features  in  the  matter  of  transportation  are  (1) 
interisland  traffic;  (2)  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  main- 
land; (3)  trans-Pacific  traffic,  making  Honolulu  a  port  of  call — this, 
consequent  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  materially 
increased  traffic,  which  will  doubtless  be  much  greater  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  in  Europe;  (4)  overland  traffic  on  the  several 
islands. 

INTERISLAND   TRAFFIC. 

The  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  conducts  the  major 
portion  of  the  interisland  traffic,  operating  a  fleet  of  17  steamers, 
varying  in  length  from  175.5  to  252  feet,  and  from  10  to  18  feet 
draft;  from  236  to  1,566  gross  tons  and  from  192  to  940  net  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  is  11,178  gross  and  7,190  net.  During  the  fiscal 
period  covered  in  this  report,  this  company  carried  65,789  passengers 
and  445,167  tons  of  freight,  a  decrease  of  1,998  passengers  and  5,628 
tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous  period. 

The  Oahu  Shipping  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  five  steamers,  which 
carried  36,400  tons  of  freight  during  the  year.  No  passenger  traffic 
is  handled  by  this  company. 

TRAFFIC   WITH   THE   MAINLAND. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  been  in  the 
Hawaiian  trade  since  January,  1901,  has  handled  a  majority  of  the 
freight  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  either 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  overland.  During  the  past  year  this 
company  was  compelled  to  discontinue  its  New  York-Hawaiian  Is- 
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land  all-water  service  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  company  then  made  arrangements  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads for  the  handling  of  sugar,  which  it  had  contracted  to  deliver 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  company  has  retained  two  of 
its  largest  steamers — the  Texan  and  Mexican,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
14,000  tons — for  the  transportation  of  this  sugar  from  Hawaiian 
Island  ports  to  San  Francisco,  from  which  port  it  is  transferred 
to  the  railroads  for  delivery  in  the  eastern  market.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  New  York-Hawaiian  Island  service  meant  also  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma-Hawaiian  Island  service,  as  the 
company  did  not  feel  justified  in  maintaining  a  service  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Northwest  without  its  direct  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  resume  its  direct  service  from  New  York  to  the 
islands,  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  the  islands  and  return,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war  and  a  resumption  of  normal  conditions. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  handles  the  larger  portion  of  traffic, 
freight  and  passenger,  between  the  Territory  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  operates  a  fleet  of  seven  steamships  between  Puget  Sound  ports, 
San  Francisco,  and  Hawaiian  ports  of  call.  A  regular  passenger  and 
freight  service  is  maintained  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu 
on  a  28-day  schedule,  which  allows  for  weekly  sailings  in  either 
direction,  the  following  vessels  being  operated  in  this  service :  Mat- 
sonia,  17,250  tons,  licensed  capacity  329  passengers;  Wilhelmina, 
13,000  tons,  licensed  capacity  223  passengers;  Manoa,  13,000  tons, 
licensed  capacity  90  passengers ;  Lurline,  13,000  tons,  licensed  capac- 
ity 75  passengers.  The  Wilhelmina  and  Matsonia,  after  arriving  at 
Honolulu,  make  side  trips  to  Hilo  and  return,  while  the  Manoa  and 
Lurline  make  side  trips  to  Kahului  and  return,  giving  these  ports 
a  biweekly  service  direct  from  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu.  This 
company  also  operates  two  freight  steamers  in  a  triangular  service 
between  San  Francisco,  Puget  Sound,  and  Hawaii,  and  one  steamer 
in  a  direct  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Hilo.  This  vessel  is 
licensed  to  accommodate  36  passengers. 

Two  sailing  vessels,  one  equipped  with  an  engine,  the  other  now 
being  equipped,  will  operate  between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaiian 
Island  ports  of  call  not  included  in  the  schedule  of  the  other  vessels 
of  this  line.  There  is  now  being  constructed  in  San  Francisco^  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Matsonia,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  service 
early  in  1917. 

The  Great  Northern-Pacific  Steamship  Co.  entered  the  Hawaiian 
trade  with  the  steamship  Great  Northern  on  November  26,  1915,  ply- 
ing between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  completing  seven 
round  trips,  leaving  Honolulu  April  4,  1916.  The  Northern  Pacific, 
a  sister  ship,  made  one  special  trip  to  accommodate  the  visitors  for 
the  carnival  of  last  February.  These  steamers  are  identical  in  build, 
each  being  15,000  tons,  524  feet  in  length,  63  feet  in  width,  and  50 
feet  in  depth.  This  service  brings  Honolulu  much  closer  to  the  main- 
land, as  a  four-day  schedule  is  maintained,  one^  run  having  been 
made  last  year  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  in  the  record  time 
of  3  days  18  hours  51  minutes,  lowering  the  best  previous  record  24 
hours.  Business  is  expected  to  be  resumed  for  permanent  service  on 
November  7,  the  schedule  to  cover  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Pedro,  Hilo,  and  Honolulu. 
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The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  four  steamers  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Territory,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  which  is  130.000  barrels. 
These  steamers  call  at  Honolulu  and  Kahului,  carrying  bulk  cargoes 
of  156,330  barrels  of  fuel  and  refined  oils  and  4,715  cases  of  package 
goods. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  three  vessels  and  during  the  year 
carried  289,245  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  367,597  gallons  of  gasoline,  261,889 
gallons  of  distillate,.  20,919  gallons  of  kerosene,  2,334  gallons  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  1,525  pounds  of  motor  grease. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  operates  six  vessels,  with  ca- 
pacities varying  from  16,000  to  45,000  barrels.  During  the  year  they 
carried  669,539  barrels  to  Honolulu,  Kahului,  and  Hilo. 

A  number  of  American  vessels  visit  the  several  Hawaiian  ports 
with  lumber  and  other  freight  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

THROUGH   SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  which  withdrew  from  the  Pacific 
service  September  30,  1915,  and  disposed  of  its  five  steamers,  has 
announced  its  intention  to  resume  trans-Pacific  travel  some  time  this 
year.  The  China,  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  vessels,  has  been  secured 
by  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  is  now  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Orient  on  the  old  Pacific  Mail  route,  via  Honolulu, 
and  visiting  this  port  about  once  each  two  months. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  of  Japan  operates  a  fleet  of  10  steamships 
between  Japan,  San  Francisco,  and  South  American  ports,  all  of 
which  make  regular  calls  at  Honolulu.  Four  of  these  vessels,  with 
a  displacement  of  from  9,000  to  22,000  tons  and  a  licensed  passenger 
capacity  of  from  411  to  1,076  persons,  are  operated  in  the  regular 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong  via  way  ports  in 
Japan,  with  occasional  trips  to  Manila.  During  the  year  this  com- 
pany met  with  a  severe  setback  in  passenger  and  freight  business, 
owing  to  the  total  loss  of  one  of  its  vessels.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
company  has  purchased  two  of  the  vessels  formerly  operated  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  Co.,  which  may  be  added  to  the  trans-Pacific 
service.  The  company  maintains  a  freighting  service  between 
oriental  ports  and  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu.  Seventy-three  ves- 
sels are  operated,  and  in  addition  it  operates  three  steamers  in  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Hongkong  and  South  American  ports, 
with  stops  in  Honolulu  and  Mexican  and  Japanese  ports.  These  ves- 
sels call  at  the  port  of  Hilo  for  the  delivery  of  oriental  cargo  on  the 
outbound  voyage  to  South  America. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  of  Japan,  under  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  has  operated  during  the  past 
year  two  freight  steamers  between  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  Honolulu  a  port  of  call.  Each  of  these  steamers  has  a 
licensed  passenger  capacity  of  196  persons. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line  continues  to  operate 
but  two  passenger  and  freight  steamers  on  the  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  route.  These  vessels  are  on  a  four- 
week  schedule  each  way.  One  steamer  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  13.500 
tons,  is  543  feet  in  length,  and  has  accommodations  for  667  passen- 
gers; the  other  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,075  tons.  i<  150  feet  in  length, 
and   has  accommodations   for  400  passengers.      It    is  still    asserted 
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that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war  this  company  will  operate 
an  additional  steamer  and  revert  to  its  old  schedule  in  effect  prior 
to  the  war. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  three  steamers  on  a  three- 
week  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  Australia,  making 
Honolulu  and  Samoa  en  route  and  consuming  48  days  on  the  round 
trip.  These  steamers  are  each  400  feet  in  length  and  accommodate 
250  passengers.  The  Honolulu-San  Francisco  service  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Steamship  Co.  operates  a  line  of  freight 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Japan  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  all  of  which  touch  at  Honolulu  on  their  way  to  the  Orient  for 
coal  and  supplies.    No  freight  or  passengers  are  taken  from  this  port. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  general  merchandise 
and  coal  from  foreign  ports. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 


Statistics  of  steam  railroads, 

PUBLIC  STEAM  RAILWAYS. 


Number. 

Track. 

Increase. 

Gauge. 

Rolling  stock. 

Islands. 

Locomo- 
tives. 

Passen- 
ger cars. 

Freight 
cars. 

Oahu 

2 
3 
1 

Miles. 
125.05 

121.85 

36.89 
12.00 

Miles. 
0.23 

Ft.    In. 
3     0 
/    3      0 

3      0 
2      6 

26 

}      - 

9 
1 

50 
14 
6 

666 

Hawaii 

259 

Maui 

1.69 

138 

Kauai . . . 

24 

Total 

7 

295. 79 

1.92 

51 

70 

1,087 

i  One  railroad  < 

>nly. 

Islands. 

Freight 
carried. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Bonds  out- 
standing. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Capital 
stock. 

Oahu 

Tons. 
800,485 
219,747 
248,906 
17, 146 

1,069,345 
266,572 
113, 129 

$2,001,000 
2,500,000 

Per  cent. 
5 
5 

$5,150,000 

3,753,960 

300,000 

Hawaii 

Maui 

Kauai . . . 

464,000 

6 

500,000 

Total 

1,286,284 

1,449,046 

4,965,000 

9,703,960 

PRIVATE   (PLANTATION)   RAILWAYS. 


Number. 

Track. 

Increase. 

Rolling  stock. 

Islands. 

Locomo- 
tives. 

Passen- 
ger cars. 

Freight 
cars. 

Oahu 

9 
12 
6 
9 

Miles. 
196.25 
105. 16 
147. 36 
166. 89 

Miles. 
0.75 
1.50 
1.60 
3.20 

39 
25 
24 
31 

2,678 
1,494 
2,576 
2,908 

Hawaii 

Maui 

Kauai 

Total 

36 

615.66 

7.05 

119 

9,656 



Grand  total 

43 

911.45 

8.97 

170 

70 

11,743 
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STREET   RAILROADS. 

The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  controls  and  operates 
the  only  street  railway  system  in  this  Territory,  same  being  located 
in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  It  is  an  electric  line,  partly  single  and 
partly  double  track.  During  the  year  the  company  expended  for 
betterment  of  the  system  $31,406.65.  Its  outstanding  capital  stock 
is  $1,207,500  and  bonds  $548,000.  Its  gross  income  for  the  calendar 
year  of  11)15  was  $559,504.45,  a  decrease  of  $16,018.50  from  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Its  disbursements  were  $475,775.30,  an  increase 
of  $4,765.55.  The  number  of  fare  passengers  carried  was  11,822,- 
269,  a  decrease  of  295,215;  the  number  of  free  passengers  carried, 
being  principally  policemen,  letter  carriers  and  firemen,  was  116,625, 
a  decrease  of  6,923.  School  children  are  carried  at  half  rates.  The 
car  mileage  was  1,970,453.76.  The  franchise  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  street  railway  system  in  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii,  which  was  ratified  by  Congress 
on  August  1, 1912,  and  subsequently  amended  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
in  which  construction  shall  be  commenced,  will  probably  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  amendment  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  expected  that  work  will  be  commenced  on  this  road  by  1918. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict which  embraces  all  of  the  islands  comprising  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  certain  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyper- 
radiant  light,  2  second -order  lights,  1  third-order  light,  2  fourth- 
order  lights,  1  fifth-order  light,  38  lens-lantern  lights,  1  electric 
light,  0  automatic  acetylene-gas  buoys  and  1  lighthouse  tender,  the 
Columbine. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  a  range  of  high-power  electric  lens- 
Lantern  lights  was  established  in  Kuhio  Bay;  an  automatic  acety- 
lene-gas lighted  buoy  was  established  in  place  of  the  whistling  buoy 
on  Blonde  Eeef,  entrance  to  Hilo  Bay,  and  Cocoanut  Point  Light, 
Hilo,  was  changed  from  electric  to  automatic  acetylene-gas  in  a  new 
concrete  tower. 

On  the  island  of  Maui,  an  automatic  acetylene-gas  lighted  buoy 
was  established  at  Lahaina.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  an  automatic  acetylene-gas  light  at  Kipahulu; 
to  exhibit  the  Lahaina  Light  from  a  new  concrete  tower;  and  to  es- 
tablish an  automatic  acetylene-gas  lighted  buoy  at  Waihee  Reef,  off 
Kahului  Harbor. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  automatic 
acetylene-gas  light  at  Kukii  Point,  Nawiliwili  Harbor. 

At  Honolulu,  the  Navy  Department  transferred  naval  wharf  No. 
3  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  temporary  storehouse  at  an  estimated  cost  of  !>>.()00.  also 
a  permanent  lighthouse  depot  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $!>0,000,  hut 
made  no  appropriation  for  either. 
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TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

In  addition  to  the  cable  connection  between  the  Territory  and  both 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  there  are  two  powerful  wireless  plants  which  link  the 
Territory  to  the  continental  United  States  and  the  Orient,  and  also 
form  connections  in  the  world  girdle  wireless  system.  There  is  also 
in  operation  between  the  various  islands  a  wireless  system. 

On  March  1,  1901,  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  commenced  the  op- 
eration of  its  wireless  system  connecting  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
Kauai,  Maui,  and  Molokai,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  interisland  wireless  system  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
excellent  telephone  service  that  the  five  larger  islands  are  enjoying. 
Messages  are  telephoned  direct  to  the  party  for  whom  intended  from 
the  stations  on  the  various  islands,  with  the  exception  of  a  direct 
telegraph  line  connecting  the  city  of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  with  the  wireless 
station  of  that  island  situated  at  Kawaihae.  In  the  cities  of  Hono- 
lulu and  Hilo  messages  are  delivered  by  messenger  boys.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interisland  service  communication  is  maintained  between 
the  Oahu  station  of  this  system,  situated  at  Wahiawa,  and  ships  at 
sea,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States  Naval  Station  at  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  and  also  with  the  radio  station  at  Apia,  Samoa  (British), 
and  by  relay  with  this  station  with  the  French  possession  of  Tahiti 
(Society  Islands).  The  stations  of  this  company  are  located  as  fol- 
lows: One  of  2-kilowatt  and  one  of  10-kilowatt  power  at  Wahaiwa, 
Oahu;  one  of  2  kilowatts  at  Lihue,  Kauai;  one  of  2  kilowatts  at 
Lahaina,  Maui ;  one  of  2  kilowatts  at  Kawaihae,  Hawaii ;  and  one  of 
one-half  kilowatt  at  Kaunakakai,  Molokai. 

The  Federal  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  began  commercial  operation 
with  San  Francisco  in  August,  1912,  and  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  with  that  city  since  that  date.  This  company  has  one  sta- 
tion at  Heeia,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of 
Honolulu.  A  city  office  is  maintained  in  Honolulu ;  a  telegraph  wire 
connects  Honolulu  with  the  wireless  station  at  Heeia.  The  Heeia 
station  has  been  in  direct  communication  with  Arlington,  Va.,  also 
Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  approximately  5,000  miles.  This 
station  has  also  been  in  communication  with  Darien,  Panama  Canal, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  heard  a  station  in  Germany  transmitting  mes- 
sages to  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  which  is  approximately  10,000  miles  from 
Honolulu.  It  is  also  used  for  communicating  with  ships  at  sea  and 
has  been  in  direct  communication  with  ships  equipped  witn  Federal 
apparatus  at  a  distance  of  1,900  miles,  daylight.  This  station  has  a 
radius  of  about  6,000  miles  for  daylight  work,  for  which  30  to  50- 
kilowatt  power  is  used.  There  are  three  towers — one  is  608  feet  high 
and  the  other  two  are  438  feet  each.  The  type  of  antenna  in  use  is 
known  as  the  triangular  flat-top  and  the  system  is  known  as  the 
Poulsen  wireless  system.  Daylight,  night-letter,  and  week-end  letter 
services  are  maintained. 

The  principal  efforts  during  the  past  year  in  Hawaii  by  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America  have  been  devoted  to  the 
completing  of  the  undertakings  to  span  the  Pacific  between  here  and 
Japan  for  the  regular  handling  of  day  and  night  traffic.  The  effi- 
ciency has  now  reached  the  point  both  at  the  Kahuku  and  the  Jap- 
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anese  stations  at  Funabasha,  where  it  is  expected  the  circuit  will 
soon  be  announced  open  to  the  handling  of  business  for  the  public. 

The  distance  is  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  in  the  regular  traffic 
handling,  being  some  4,200  miles,  and  will  be  worked  direct.  With 
1,200  horsepower  or  over  350  kilowatt  power  available  at  Kahuku 
and  the  sister  stations  at  Bolinas,  Cal.,  and  Funabasha,  Japan,  it  is 
the  intention  to  handle  the  traffic  as  much  as  possible  direct  between 
California  and  Japan,  an  accomplishment  that  is  believed  can  be 
maintained  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  thereby  relieving  the  neces- 
sity for  relaying  the  through  business  at  Kahuku.  and  which  would 
mean  the  direct  handling  of  traffic  nearly  5,000  miles.  The  night- 
letter  and  week-end-letter  service  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
during  the  past  year  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  is  made 
up  of  that  class  of  business,  and  has  enabled  many  of  the  larger 
firms  to  dispense  with  their  code  books.  A  number  of  new  stations 
were  completed  this  year  in  Alaska.  These,  with  the  different  other 
shore  and  high-power  stations,  now  number  20  in  the  Pacific,  em- 
bracing Alaska  to  southern  California,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.),  besides  operating  an  inter- 
island  wireless  service,  as  described  herein,  operates  the  principal 
telephone  system  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  now  has  in  operation 
32  miles  of  cable  conduit,  90  miles  of  cable,  and  1,000  miles  of  open 
wire.  It  is  operating  a  total  of  6,232  instruments  as  of  April  1,  1916, 
together  with  461  time  clocks.  55  time  stamps,  and  117  Denio  fire- 
alarm  boxes.  On  the  island  of  Maui  the  Maui  Telephone  Co.  has  in 
operation  650  instruments,  with  1,325  miles  of  wire;  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii  the  Kohala  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  in  operation  94  in- 
struments, with  225  miles  of  wire;  on  the  same  island  the  Hawaii 
Telephone  Co.  has  in  operation  1,142  instruments,  with  2,249  miles  of 
wire  and  22,000  feet  of  underground  cable  ducts;  and  on  the  island 
of  Kauai  the  Kauai  Telephone  Co.  has  in  operation  210  instruments, 
with  500  miles  of  wire,  making  a  grand  total  of  90  miles  of  cable  duct, 
5,299  miles  of  open  wire,  and  8,328  instruments  for  the  five  tele- 
phone companies. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

There  are  93  post  offices,  namely,  1  first  class,  2  second  class,  9 
third  class,  and  81  fourth  class.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  2  sub- 
stations have  been  created  in  Honolulu. 

There  are  21  steamboat  contract  routes,  covering  7,634.75  miles; 
23  star  routes,  covering  468.77  miles;  25  mail  messenger  routes,  cover- 
ing 83.40  miles;  10  railroad  routes,  covering  174.32  miles;  2  special- 
service  routes,  covering  7  miles;  28  permitted  service  routes,  covering 
40.70  miles;  14  estimated  cost  pound  rate  routes,  covering  13,098 
miles;  6  foreign  steamboat  routes,  covering  31,990  miles;  1  route  by 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  (subsidy),  covering  2.100  miles;  and  1 
electric-car  route,  covering  4.78  miles,  making  a  total  of  131  routes, 
covering  55,601.72  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $176,728.33,  the  cost  being  iden- 
tical with  that  for  the  preceding  year. 

U  the  Honolulu  office  there  were  dispatched  10,063.080  letters,  an 
increase  of  616,288,  and  13,096.601  prints,  an  increase  of  3,486.681 ; 
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34,581  letters  and  parcels  were  registered,  a  decrease  of  367;  37,126 
registered  letters  and  parcels  were  received  for  distribution,  an  in- 
crease of  11,221;  2,951  parcels  were  mailed  c.  o.  d.,  an  increase  of 
608;  and  16,470  fourth  class  parcels  were  insured,  an  increase  of 
3,776.  In  the  foreign  parcel  post  5,819  packages  were  received,  an 
increase  of  689,  and  5,364  were  dispatched,  an  increase  of  392.  There 
were  entered  in  this  office  as  second-class  mail  matter  5  daily,  4  tri- 
weekly, 4  semiweekly,  7  weekly,  and  16  monthly  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  published  in  the  English,  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Korean,  and  Filipino  languages. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  stamps  at  the  Honolulu  office  were 
$148,858.99,  an  increase  of  $18,454.36.  The  total  receipts  were  $158,- 
659.10,  an  increase  of  $18,439.91.  The  disbursements  were  $79,263.99, 
an  increase  of  $3,815.43. 

The  Honolulu  office  and  stations  issued  42,175  domestic  money 
orders,  aggregating,  with  fees,  $652,365.93,  an  increase  of  $31,666.19, 
and  8,260  international  money  orders,  aggregating,  with  fees,  $195,- 
031.51,  an  increase  of  $35,806.20,  and  received  in  deposits  from  other 
offices  $2,204,881.47,  making  the  aggregate  receipts  of  money-order 
funds  at  the  Honolulu  office,  including  the  cash  balance  of  $6,939.80 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  $3,059,234.68,  an  increase 
of  $98,086.90.  The  money-order  division  paid  56,182  domestic 
money  orders,  aggregating  $1,054,919.91 ;  paid  501  international 
money  orders,  aggregating  $13,424.06 ;  remitted  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  $1,980,000;  remitted  to  ofher  offices  $6,197;  miscellaneous 
$51.61,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $4,642.10  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  money  orders  issued  in  Hawaii  payable  in  Japan  aggregated 
$861,868.05,  while  those  issued  in  Japan  payable  in  Hawaii  aggre- 
gated only  $8,570.90. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  LABOR. 

See  "  Schools"  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and  private 
schools  for  different  years;  "Taxation"  for  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different  races ;  "  Public  lands  " 
for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races ;  "  Banks "  for  amounts  of 
savings  deposits  by  different  races ;  "  Vital  statistics  "  for  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths ;  and  "  Courts "  for  percentages  of  convictions 
among  different  races. 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30, 1916,  was  237,623,  an  increase 
of  45,714,  or  22.69  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1910.  The  estimated 
population  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  68,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  population  by  races,  as  near  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, as  of  June  30, 1916,  with  the  increases  and  decreases  that  have 
occurred  during  the  six  years  and  two  and  one-half  months  since  the 
last  decennial  census  was  taken; 
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Races. 

Census. 

Apr.  15, 

1910. 

Estimated, 

June  30, 

1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Per  cent 
decrease. 

26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4,890 
13,029 
21,674 
79, 674 

J      7,964 

23,770 

15,334 

23,755 

3,577 

5,187 

16,042 

21,954 

97,000 

/        16,898 

\          5, 254 

2,271 

8.95 

2,828 
1,452 
1,587 

297 
3,013 

280 
17,326 

}    14,188 

22.00 
6.51 

79.75 
6. 15 

23.12 
1.30 

Chinese 

Japanese 

21.76 
178. 15 

All  others 

Total 

190,071 
1,838 

228,  771 
8,852 

40,971 
7,014 

2,271 

21.55 
381.61 

1.18 

Total 

191,909 

237,623 

47,985 

2,271 

25.05 

1.  IS 

Net  increase,  45,714;  per  cent  increase,  23.87. 

The  principal  changes  are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  steerage 
arrivals  and  departures  and  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  six  complete 
fiscal  years  since  the  last  census.  Other  changes  are  in  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  persons  in  the  United  States  military  and  naval 
services,  the  changes  for  the  two  months  and  a  half  between  the  tak- 
ing of  the  last  census  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  six  fiscal 
years,  and  the  cabin  arrivals  and  departures,  for  which  the  statistics 
are  only  approximate.  In  1910  there  were  in  the  Territory  1,433 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  405  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  on  June  30,  1916,  8,445  in  the  Army  and  407  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  only  decrease  is  shown  in  pure  Hawaiians,  due  to  the  excess  of 
deaths  over  births.  The  increase  in  part-Hawaiians  is  entirely  due 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Portu- 
guese, Porto  Ricans,  other  Caucasians,  and  the  Chinese.  The  Japa- 
nese have  increased  by  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  and  of 
births  over  deaths,  the  latter  contributing  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  increase.  The  increase  of  Filipinos  is  due  largely  to  the  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures.  Among  all  others  the  small  increase  is 
due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  decrease  among  the 
Spanish  is  due  to  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 
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Nothing  has  transpired  during  the  past  year  which  would  have 
justified  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  in  attempt- 
ing the  further  introduction  of  parties  of  European  immigrants  to 
Hawaii.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
outlook  for  the  main  industries  of  the  country  over  that  which  ob- 
tained during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  report,  the  supply  of 
agricultural  labor  within  the  Territory  of  the  class  introduced  by 
the  board  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  demands.  Furthermore,  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  in  Europe  has,  in  itself,  rendered  impossible 
any  consideration  of  further  efforts  to  continue  the  work  along  this 
line  hitherto  done  by  the  board. 

The  consideration  of  applications  for  repatriation  from  immi- 
grants introduced  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  board 
has  been  the  chief  subject  to  engage  its  attention  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  and  it  has  to  date  authorized  the  deportation, 
on  account  of  permanent  physical  disability,  of  29  families  and  1 
single  woman,  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  nationalities, 
comprising  135  persons.  Of  these  there  were  31  men,  38  women, 
and  66  children. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  that  of  investigating  these 
applications  for  repatriation,  procuring  employment  for  all  classes 
of  labor,  and  rendering  assistance  to  many  who  were,  for  the  time 
being,  sick  and  unable  to  work.  As  related  in  the  previous  report, 
an  appropriation  was  made  available  to  the  board  by  Act  175  of  the 
legislature  of  1915  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  the  indigent 
and  unemployed  of  all  nationalities,  and  during  the  year  relief 
varying  in  character  has  been  afforded  by  the  department  to  150 
families,  comprising  696  persons,  and  to  33  single  men. 

Gathering  and  compiling  the  statistical  data  appearing  herein  has 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  department  during 
this  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  attraction 
which  California  and  its  neighboring  States  present  to  many  of  the 
people  who  have  come  to  Hawaii,  and  notwithstanding  the  expe- 
riences of  many  of  those  who  have  departed  from  the  Territory,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  exodus  during  the  year.  In  January  last 
it  was  necessary  to  again  send  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor, 
and  Statistics  R.  A.  Kearns  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  to  the 
repatriation  of  immigrants  being  deported  from  the  Territory  and 
to  investigate  a  number  of  cases  there  among  these  people  which 
were  reported  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Federal  immigration 
law  concerning  public  charges,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
him  for  the  deportation  from  that  point  of  two  families  comprising 
five  persons.  Many  other  applications  for  similar  relief  were  at  this 
time  presented  to  the  commissioner,  but  were  found  by  him  to  be 
without  merit. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  steady  movement  of  this  class  of  people 
to  the  mainland  are  a  general  misconception  of  conditions  of  life 
in  the  several  States  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  belief 
that  opportunities  for  betterment  were  more  readily  to  be  met  with 
there  than  in  Hawaii.  The  experiences  of  those  who  have  thus  left 
the  Territory  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  most  unfortunate. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  comment  briefly  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  sugar  interests  of  the  country  whereby  an 
amended  sliding  scale  system  of  bonus  to  laborers  was  adopted. 
This  system,  which  went  into  effect  in  April  of  this  year,  may  deter 
many  of  those  from  leaving  the  Territory  who  contemplated  a  de- 
parture for  the  mainland.  A  sufficient  length  of  time,  however,  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  permit  of  any  definite  statement  concerning  the 
effect  which  the  inauguration  of  this  bonus  system  has  had. 

The  expenditures  by  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics 
during  the  fiscal  period  were  $23,989.58,  partly  for  salaries,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  board,  but  chiefly  for  the  detention  and 
repatriation  of  immigrants. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  introduced  Fili- 
pinos during  the  last  seven  years,  as  follows : 

Filipinos  introduced  by  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 


Fiscal  year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1910       

2,441 
1,916 
2,573 
4,490 
2,511 
885 
1,723 

180 
201 
274 
768 
408 
255 
133 

100 
92 
196 
484 
264 
167 
112 

2,721 

1911 .. .                   

2,209 
3,043 
5,742 

1912 

1913 

1914 

3, 183 

1915 

1,307 
1,968 

1916 

Total 

16,539 

2,219 

1,415 

20,173 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  laborers  of  each  race  on 
the  sugar  plantations  each  year  for  a  number  of  years,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  non-Asiatics,  and  the  size  of  the  sugar  crops.  The 
percentage  of  non- Asiatics  has  increased  from  12.30  per  cent  in  1900, 
the  year  in  which  Territorial  government  was  inaugurated,  to  37.50 
per  cent  in  1916. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  government  lands  and 
eir  estimated  valuation  as  of  June  30,  1916: 

Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  of  June  80,  1916. 


Classification. 

Area. 

Total  area. 

Valuation. 

Total 

valuation. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
57,131.36 

$1,411,073.60 

35,246.54 

20, 199. 99 

1,299.39 

385.34 

^,701,385.00 

537,294.60 

163, 860. 00 

8,534.00 

Fish  ponds,  etc 

31,380.83 

500,661.30 

18,645.08 

10,791.00 

1,944.75 

310,382.75 
142, 60S.  55 
47, 760.  00 

Homesteads  opened,  untaken 

Homesteads  surveyed,  not  opened 

2,203.39 
4S6, 178. 39 

Homesteadin?,  exchanges  and  reserves 

136, 939. 00 

Pastoral  lands,  not  cultivable 

1 .  1565, 038.  75 

Total  salable  lands  and  valuation 

576,893.87 
565,030.87 

6,413,712.65 
2,751  266.00 

Total  forest  lands 

Forest  lands 

215,085.35 
349,945.52 

Forest  reserves 

500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

751,266.00 

500,000.00 

The  lorest  lands  and  forest  reserves  are  a  dead 
asset,  except  as  valued  according  to  the  water 
sources   which   originate   in    them.    An   esti- 
mated value  is  as  follows: 
On  the  island  of  Hawaii 

On  the  island  of  Maui 



On  the  island  of  Oahu 

Total  area  of  lands  of  value 

1,141,924.74 
508, 006. 05 

Waste  lands  absolutely  of  no  value 



Total  public  lands 

1,649,930.79 

1  9,164,978.65 

Total  estimated  value. 


HOMESTEADING. 


There  were  taken  up  during  the  year  93  homesteads,  covering  an 
area  of  2,513  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $19,859.13,  or  $7.89 
per  acre,  on  the  average.  The  homesteads  taken  averaged  21.11  acres 
each.  They  were  taken  by  different  nationalities,  as  follows:  Ha- 
waiians,  57;  Portuguese,  20;  Americans,  4;  and  others,  12.  To  en- 
able homesteaders  to  obtain  homesteads  of  suitable  size  for  their 
needs,  they  are  given  the  option  of  taking  one  or  two  or,  in  some  cases, 
three  lots.  There  were  taken  under  special  homestead  agreements  40, 
under  certificates  of  occupation  5,  under  right-of-purchase  leases 
37,  under  cash  freehold  agreements  5,  and  as  homestead  leases  G. 

During  the  year  50  homesteads  were  surrendered  or  forfeited, 
covering  an  area  of  1,095.16  acres,  which  had  been  sold  at  prices  ag- 
gregating $13,5  10.52.  During  the  same  period  56  transfers  of  home- 
stead lots  were  made,  having  an  area  of  967  acres,  valued  at $28,297.97. 

Homestead  roads  were  constructed  out  of  the  entire  proceeds  of 
homestead  sales,  rentals  under  right-of-purchase  leases,  and  interest 
on  deferred  payments.  Homesteaders  are  given  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  various  ways  by  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  and  its 
marketing  bureau,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
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SALES  FOR  OTHER  THAN  HOMESTEAD  PURPOSES. 

Such  sales  may  be  made  of  lots  not  exceeding  3  acres  for  residence 
purposes  and  so  much  as  may  be  actually  necessary  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, irrigation  ditches,  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  hotels, 
churches,  private  schools,  and  a  few  other  purposes.  This  pro- 
vision should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  telephone  lines,  hospitals, 
etc.  Except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to,  sales  for  other  than 
homestead  purposes  must  be  at  public  auction.  They  may  be  made 
either  for  cash  or  on  time  payments.  Most  are  residence  lots  and  on 
time  payments. 

The  following  sales  were  made  during  the  year  : 

Auction  sale  of  land  for  cash  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Date. 


Sold  to. 


Description  and  location. 


Sold  for. 


Aug.  28,1915 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sept.  28,1915 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jan.    19,1916 
May    20,1916 


Robert  Hind 

A.  N.  Campbell 

Fred  Harrison 

Chang  Chau 

Eric  H.  Edwards.... 
Bertha  Ben  Taylor.. 
Louise  K.  Vreden- 

burg. 

Haili  Kawelu 

G.  J.  Becker 

Lily  K.  Auld 

Kealanui  Kamoku . . 
Louisa  N.  Meinecke. 
Dorothy  M.  Feber . . . 
W.  H.  Meinecke,  jr. . 
Anna  H.  McCarthy  . 

Raphael  Hulihee 

Chas.  Meinecke,  jr... 

Mary  E.  Eaton 

Charles  Akamu 

Margaret  K.  Bertel- 

man. 

A.  A.  Young 

C  Bolte 


Total  area  sold 


Acres. 
3.00 

.53 
1.00 

.60 
1.13 
1.13 


1.13 
1.23 
1.23 

.98 
1.23 

.98 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.40 
1.28 


1.45 
1.70 


Residence  lot  at  Kiholo,  North  Kona,  Hawaii. . 

Residence  lot  at  Makiki,  Honolulu,  Oahu 

Residence  lot  at  Kalihi-uka,  Honolulu,  Oahu... 

Residence  lot  at  Pearl  City,  Ewa,  Oahu 

Residence  lot  at  Waiohinu,  Kau,  Hawaii 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


25.91 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Vegetable  land  at  Mookahi,  Waikiki,  Honolulu. 
Government   remnant   at    Kahoiwai,    Manoa, 
Honolulu. 


$76.00 
2,790.00 
800.00 
615.00 
111.00 
260.00 
60.00 

341.00 
80.00 
86.00 
70.00 
50.00 

120. 00 
80.00 

115.00 
90.00 

225. 00 
35.00 

125.00 
10.00 

1,266.00 
810.00 


Total  receipts . 


8,215.00 


LEASES  AND  LICENSES. 
During  the  year  eight  leases  were  made  of  lands,  details  as  follows 

General  leases  sold  at  public  auction  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


Annual  rental. 

Date. 

No. 

Sold  to— 

Area. 

Description. 

Term. 

Upset. 

Bid. 

Acres. 

July   24,1915 

875 

Kaeleku  Sugar 

400.00 

Agricultural  land  situ- 

$1,200.00  $1, 

5  vears  from 

Co.  (Ltd.). 

ated    at    East  Hono- 
maele,  Hana,  Maui. 

July  25, 
1915. 

Do 

»876 

Sun  Tai  Wai 

7.90 

Rice  land   situated   at 

118.50 

119.00 

10  years  from 
June    30, 

Co. 

Kaneohe,    Koolaupo- 

ko,  Oahu. 

1915. 

Do 

877 

Honokaa  Sug- 

114.00 

Agricultural  land  situ- 

343.25 

344.00 

5  years  from 
Dec.     1  , 

ar  Co. 

ated  at  Kaao,  Hama- 

kua,  Hawaii. 

1915. 

July   14,1915 

878 

Hakalau  Plan- 

133.04 

Agricultural  land  situ- 

50.00 

95.00 

10  years  from 
July   14, 

tation  Co. 

ated  at  Piha  and  Ka- 

huku,  North  flilo,  Ha- 

1915. 

waii. 

1  No  lease  executed. 
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General  leases  sold  at  public  auction  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916 — Con. 


No. 

Sold  to— 

Area. 

Description. 

Annual  rental. 

Term. 

Date. 

Upset. 

Bid. 

Dec.  20,1915 
Do 

879 
880 
881 
883 

A.  W.  Carter, 
trustee. 

do 

Acres. 
653.00 

18,000.00 

1, 500. 00 

513. 00 

Pastoral  land  situated  at 

Waimea,  South  Koha- 

la,  Hawaii. 
Pastoral  land  situated  at 

Kaohe   4,    Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 
Forest  land,  Alaenuiand 

Puuhoa,  liana  and  Ki- 

pahulu,  Maui. 
Cane   land  situated   at 

Lualualei,     Waianae, 

Oahu. 

$854.00 

500.00 

150.00 

3,818.00 

$865.00 

501.00 

151.00 

3,848.00 

15  years  from 
Dec.  20, 
1915. 
Do. 

Do 

Jan.    31,1916 

Eipahulu  Sug- 
ar Co. 

Waianae  Co. . . 

Do. 

5  years  from 
Jan.   31, 
1916. 

Total 

8 

21,320.94 

7, 064. 25 

7,114.00 

Total  annual  rentals $7, 114. 00 

Less  amount  of  canceled  lease 151. 00 


Total  annual  rentals  collectible  on  above  leases 6, 963. 00 

Six  licenses  were  issued  during  the  year;  details  as  follows: 
Land  and  water  licenses  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 


Date. 

No. 

Issued  to— 

Description. 

Fee. 

Term. 

Mar.   14,1916 

882 

i  884 
885 

886 

887 

888 
857 

Honomu  Sugar  Co. 
(Ltd.). 

License  to  lay  pipe  and  flume  across 
Kuhua  makai,  llilo,  Hawaii. 

$31 

21    years   from 
1916. 

Mar.  27,1916 

Do 

June  28,1916 
Do 

Western    Grain    & 
Sugar     Products 
Co. 

William  Henry 

Hawaiian  Electric 

Co.  (Ltd.). 
do 

License  to  place  and  maintain  a  mo- 
lasses tank  at  Kuhio  Bay,  also  an  8- 
inch  pipe  line  from  said  tank  to 
Kuhio  wharf,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

License  for  a  right  of  way  for  a  pipe 
line  3  feet  wide  at  Keaahala,  Koolau- 
poko,  Oahu. 

License  to  erect  poles,  etc.,  across  Gov- 
ernment land,  Aiea,  Ewa,  Oahu. 

do 

«1 

21 
10 

10 
300 

Do. 

21   years  from 
Jan. 1, 1916. 
Do. 

Do 

Hawaiian   Agricul- 
tural Co. 

License  re  reservoir  sites,  rights  of  way 
for   flumes,   pipe  lines,   etc.,  Kau, 
Hawaii. 

21    years   from 
Nov.  30, 1914. 

Total  .. 

6 

333 

i  Clerical  omission;  number  not  used. 


2  License,  $20  for  the  full  term. 


TRANSFERS,    EXCHANGES,    AND   PURCHASES    FOR    PUBLIC 

PURPOSES. 

Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  transferred  from  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  order  of  the 
President  or  the  governor  and  restored  to  the  Territory  by  order  of 
the  President.  No  such  orders  were  issued  by  the  governor  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  the  Territorial  land  de- 
partment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special 
public  purposes.  The  following  transfers  were  made  during  the 
year  in  the  form  of  executive  orders: 

For  use  of  I  ho  College  Of  Hawaii,  16A  acres. 

For  use  of  the  Territorial  marketing  division,  S7,03S  square  toot. 
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For  the  establishment  of  a  county  farm  and  sanitarium  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  120  acres. 

To  be  known  as  "  Queen  Emma  House  Reservation,"  to  be  used  as  a  Ha- 
waiian museum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Daughters  of  Hawaii,  22,750  square 
feet. 

On  Punchbowl  Hill,  for  uses  and  purposes  of  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  island  of  Oahu,  104  acres. 

Site  for  a  fumigating  house  for  the  use  of  the  division  of  entomology  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  situated  in  Honolulu, 
island  of  Oahu,  2,000  square  feet. 

Set  aside  as  a  public  park,  to  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  and  to  be  known  as  Diamond  Head  Park  Re- 
serve, 81,015  square  feet. 

For  use  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  Kaimu  Park,  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  5r&  acres. 

For  use  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  Kalapana  Park,  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  22|  acres. 

For  the  uses  and  purposes  and  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Hawaii,  and  known  as  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  Reservation,  situated  at 
North  Kohala,  county  of  Hawaii,  2f  acres. 

Exchanges  may  be  made  of  only  small  areas  and  values  and  only 
for  public  purposes.  During  the  year  but  one  exchange  was  made, 
with  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Bathsheba  M.  Allen,  the  Territory 
receiving  3,017  square  feet  in  exchange  for  0.06  acre,  the  land  being 
required  for  storm  ditch  right  of  way. 

No  purchases  of  land  for  public  purposes  were  made  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  public  lands  for  other  than  homestead  purposes. 

PATENTS  AND  COMMUTATIONS. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year  201  patents  covering  an  area  of 
2,567.59  acres  for  considerations  aggregating  $80,135.83,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $31.21  per  acre.  Of  these,  68  were  right-of -purchase  leases, 
1  land  exchange,  58  time  payments,  11  cash  freehold  agreements,  27 
cash  purchases,  23  preference  rights,  8  compromises  with  abutting 
owners,  5  homesteads  under  acts  of  1892  and  1895. 

There  was  also  issued  1  patent  based  on  land  commission  awards 
upon  payment  of  commutation,  the  area  being  170.4  fathoms  and 
the  commutation  $22.50. 

REVENUES   AND   DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  land  department  were  $373,306.29,  as 
compared  with  $355,400.43  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  expenditures  of  the  land  department  for  the  year  were 
$26,146.51,  of  which  $14,210.17  was  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature  and  $11,936.34  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  which 
may  be  used  for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  under  the  terms 
of  the  organic  act. 

Receipts  of  public  lands  department  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1916. 

Rents : 

General    leases $246, 027.  31 

Right  of  purchase  leases 5,033.89 

Kaimu   leases 5.  87 

Olaa  leases 29. 20 

$251, 116. 27 
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Interests  and  fees: 

Special  homestead  agreements $8, 135. 17 

Special  sale  agreements 4,665.45 

Homestead    agreements 14.90 

Cash  freehold  agreements 78.  73 

Commutation 8.  34 

Office  fees 434.30 

$13,337.00 

Land  sales: 

Special  homestead  agreements 38,  993.  88 

Special  sale  agreements 33,706.48 

Right  of  purchase  leases 16,534.41 

Cash  freehold,  agreements 724. 18 

Preference   rights 800.40 

Cash  sales 15,578.28 

Government    commutations 60.85 

106,  398.  48 

Improvements  on  lands 290.  00 

Government  realizations 2, 164.  54 

Total 373,  306.  29 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

It  has  been  urged  for  several  years  past  that  a  national  park  be 
established  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  with  the  result  that  Congress,  by  act 
approved  August  1,  1916,  set  aside  certain  tracts  of  land  on  the 
islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground,  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
known  as  Hawaii  National  Park,  and  embracing  the  celebrated  vol- 
canoes Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Haleakala.  With  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  both  of  these  wonders  of  nature  and  making  the 
improvements  that  are  customary  in  national-park  areas,  Hawaii 
will  be  provided  with  attractions  for  tourist  and  world  travelers 
unequaled  anywhere  on  the  globe.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  strongest  local  support  will  be  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  projects. 

Working  along  similar  lines,  the  Territory  plans  to  make  the 
Makiki  Round  Top  Mountain  (Oahu)  a  park  that  will  be  equally 
as  interesting,  although  much  smaller  and  without  the  attraction  of  a 
volcano,  extinct  or  active.  This  park  will  have  one  large  advantage 
in  being  located  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Honolulu. 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  former  years.  However,  two  new  duties  were  imposed  on 
this  office  by  the  legislature  of  1915 — that  of  checking  surveys  and 
plans  submitted  to  the  land  court  for  registration  of  titles  under  the 
Torrens  system  and  the  checking  of  maps  of  private  land  subdi- 
visions to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  conveyances.  For 
the  former  work  fees  are  received  as  fixed  by  law ;  for  the  latter  no 
fees  were  provided  for.  Work  of  this  nature  requires  careful 
scrutiny,  and  often  considerable  time  is  spent  on  the  computations. 

A  number  of  cases  involving  land  matters  in  which  assistance  has 
been  given  the  attorney  general  and  the  commissioner  of  public  lands 
have  been  adjusted,  and  others  are  in  a  fair  way  toward  settlement. 
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Only  one  homestead  subdivision  was  completed  during  the  last 
year,  but  others  were  commenced  just  before  the  end  of  the  period, 
and  the  subdivision  of  several  more  government  tracts  within  the 
next  few  months  is  contemplated. 

The  expenditures  under  the  special  account  of  "  Expenses  of  sur- 
veying and  opening  homesteads  "  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  amounted  to  $5,574.12.  This  includes  office  as  well  as  field 
work.  Under  the  legislative  appropriations  for  surveying  govern- 
ment lands,  furnishing  data,  making  surveys  for  various  Territorial 
departments,  and  the  general  office  work  expenditures  aggregated 
$14,159.69. 

The  petty  receipts  for  published  maps,  tracings,  blue  prints,  rating 
chronometers,  and  furnishing  data  to  private  parties,  for  which  only 
nominal  charges  were  made,  were  $212.65. 

The  fees  received  from  the  land  court  amounted  to  $444. 

FIELD  WORK. 

Homesteads. — The  subdivision  of  the  Haleakala  homesteads, 
Makawao  district,  island  of  Maui,  was  commenced  in  August  and 
completed  in  November,  1915.  It  is  a  tract  of  about  1,800  acres, 
divided  into  37  lots  ranging  from  40  to  50  acres  and  situate  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Haleakala,  the  elevation  being  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet,  and  is  classified  as  pasture  land.  Considerable  location  work 
was  done  on  the  proposed  homestead  roads  and  for  roads  connecting 
with  the  government  main  road  some  distance  below  the  tract. 

Minor  surveys  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  consisted  of  the  re-marking 
of  a  number  of  lots  of  the  Hakalau  homesteads  and  the  Mano- 
waiopae  homesteads,  in  South  and  North  Hilo  districts,  respectively, 
and  the  location  of  a  flume  right  of  way  crossing  the  Puuepa- 
Kokoiki  homesteads,  in  North  Kohala  district. 

A  location  survey  was  made  of  the  new  road  through  the  Aiea 
homesteads,  Ewa  district,  island  of  Oahu. 

The  subdivision  of  the  Papaaloa  homesteads,  in  North  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  was  commenced  on  June  12,  1916.  The  work  is  progressing 
favorably  despite  the  recent  rains.  This  tract  of  about  1,500  acres 
of  cane  land  is  cut  up  by  a  number  of  gulches.  Lots  are  to  average 
15  acres  of  cane  land,  the  gulch  land  to  be  excluded. 

Forest  reserves. — The  boundaries  of  a  proposed  new  forest  re- 
serve in  the  government  land  of  Waiakea,  South  Hilo  district, 
Hawaii,  were  surveyed  and  partly  marked.  This  tract,  which  is  to 
be  named  "  Panaewa  Forest  Reserve  "  consists  of  1,750  acres  of  dense 
indigenous  forest  between  the  Volcano  Road  and  the  main  line  of 
the  Hilo  Railroad,  about  6  miles  from  Hilo  City,  and  contains  speci- 
mens of  most  of  the  native  flora. 

The  boundaries  of  sections  A  and  B  of  the  Olaa  Forest  Park  Re- 
serve, situated  on  the  Volcano  Road  at  24  and  29  miles,  Puna  dis- 
trict, Hawaii,  were  marked  out  and  flagged  for  fencing  purposes. 
About  6  miles  of  line  were  cut  through  almost  impenetrable  forest; 
section  A  being  particularly  noted  for  its  dense  growth  of  ohia,  tree 
ferns,  ieie  vine,  and  other  Hawaiian  plants ;  section  B  is  a  koa  grove, 
containing  some  fine  specimens  of  that  species. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  Hilo  Forest  Reserve,  island  of  Hawaii, 
extending  from  Kaulu  Gulch  in  Hamuula  to  Hopuwai,  near  the 
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Honohina-Piha-Ilumuula  boundary  point,  a  distance  of  6|  miles, 
has  been  surveyed  and  marked  out. 

The  boundaries  between  the  lands  of  Laupahoehoe,  Maulua  Nui, 
Piha,  and  Honohina  have  also  been  located  and  cut  through  the 
forest  for  considerable  distances,  this  being  done  to  aid  the  superin- 
tendent of  forestry  in  fencing.  A  map  has  been  prepared  showing 
topographic  features  and  other  details,  elevations  being  given  at  a 
number  of  points. 

A  portion  of  the  lower  line  of  the  Lualualei  Forest  Reserve, 
Waianae  district,  island  of  Oahu,  was  surveyed  and  marked  out 
as  the  superintendent  of  forestr}'  was  fencing  this  boundary. 

The  proposed  forest  reserve  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Waianae 
Range,  region  of  Mokuleia,  Waialua  district,  island  of  Oahu,  which 
is  to  be  named  "  Mokuleia  Forest  Reserve,"  and  consisting  of  6,650 
acres,  of  which  6,290  acres  is  government  land,  has  been  surveyed  and 
marked  out.     Description  of  survey  and  map  has  been  furnished. 

The  government  land  at  Kahoiwai  in  Manoa  Valley,  Honolulu, 
comprising  15.36  acres,  was  surveyed  and  marked  out.  This  tract, 
which  has  been  set  aside  as  the  Manoa  ranger  station  under  juris- 
diction of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  is  believed  to  be 
adapted  for  experiments  in  tree  planting. 

The  table-land  on  Round  Top,  between  Makiki  and  Manoa  Val- 
leys, Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu,  was  surveyed  and  description  of 
survey  prepared.  It  is  purposed  to  set  it  aside  as  the  Round  Top 
Forest  Reserve  and  comprises  115  acres  of  government  land,  round- 
ing out  the  Honolulu  Watershed  Reserve. 

A  portion  of  the  lower  line  of  the  Moloaa  Forest  Reserve,  Koolau 
district,  island  of  Kauai,  was  marked  to  aid  the  superintendent  of 
forestry  in  fencing. 

Land  court  surveys. — As  mentioned  herein,  an  act  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  assigned  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  land  court 
surveyor  to  this  office,  and  required,  in  the  verification  of  surveys, 
that  they  shall  also  be  checked  on  the  ground.  During  the  period 
just  ended  there  have  been  20  original  petitions  and  19  subdivision 
plans  verified  and  checked  on  the  ground.  Three  were  situated  in 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  the  remainder  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Miscellaneous  surveys. — At  the  time  the  Haleakala  homesteads, 
Makawao  district,  island  of  Maui,  were  being  surveyed,  a  section 
of  the  tract  above  the  homestead  area,  formerly  subdivided  into  house 
lots,  was  resurveyed  and  an  additional  area  included  in  the  sub- 
division. These  41  lots,  averaging  3  acres,  are  to  be  sold  for  summer 
homes.  Situate  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  with  other 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  it  is  an  ideal  location  for  summer 
residences. 

The  matter  of  the  title  of  the  lot  Pa  Pelekane,  near  the  ^ahaina 
landing,  having  finally  been  adjusted  and  a  settlement  agreed  upon 
between  the  attorney  general's  department  and  other  parties  at 
interest,  some  surveying  was  done  on  the  ground  to  mark  out  the 
division  of  the  lot. 

Pursuant  to  request  from  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  in 
connection  with  the  Sommerfeld  exchange,  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Waiohuli-Keokea,  Kula  district,  Maui,  was  surveyed  and  marked 
out.  However,  the  basis  of  exchange  has  been  amended  and  further 
surveying  will  be  necessary. 
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On  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  following  miscellaneous  surveys  were 
made:  (1)  Location  of  L.  C.  A.  2281  to  Kaiana  for  the  department 
of  public  works.  This  award  is  situated  in  the  Waiolama  swamp 
section  of  Hilo  City.  (2)  The  government  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Bernice  P.  Bishop  estate  having  adjusted  and  agreed  upon  the 
boundary  between  the  land  of  Umauma  and  the  Lepoloa-Kauniho 
government  tract,  that  portion  of  the  boundary  from  which  the  cane 
had  been  cleared  was  substantially  marked.  (3)  After  the  recent 
eruption  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  island  of  Hawaii,  a  location 
of  the  flows  was  made  by  an  assistant  of  this  department,  who  also 
determined  a  number  of  elevations,  this  information  being  of  special 
interest  to  the  scientific  world.  (4)  Some  additional  field  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  Waikoloa  water  controversy,  Waimea, 
South  Kohala  district,  and  attendance  at  court  necessary  in  the  final 
hearing.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Territory  won  its  case  com- 
pletely. (5)  The  site  for  the  county  pound  in  Waiohinu,  Kau  dis- 
trict, was  surveyed  and  marked  out. 

The  land  commission  awards  (kuleanas)  abutting  and  fronting  on 
the  Waimea  wharf  and  landing,  Kauai,  were  surveyed  and  located 
for  the  engineer  department  of  public  works.  An  investigation  on 
the  ground  was  also  made  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  some  govern- 
ment land  in  Kekaha  for  an  addition  to  the  Waimea  school  lot,  and 
report  submitted  thereon. 

A  check  on  the  ground  of  an  application  for  land  court  title  of 
land  in  Waimea  village  was  made;  the  interests  of  the  Territory 
being  affected  by  the  land  included  in  the  description  of  survey. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  surveys  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  the  following 
are  among  the  most  important:  (1)A  complete  detail  and  boundary 
survey  as  well  as  a  title  study  was  made  of  the  government  ilis  (sub- 
sidiary land  sections)  in  the  land  of  Waimalu,  Ewa  district.  The 
ilis,  aggregating  148.30  acres,  have  been  occupied  by  private  parties. 
(2)  At  the  request  of  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Hawaii 
experiment  station,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
boundary  between  the  upper  lands  of  Kewalo,  occupied  as  the  station 
grounds,  and  the  land  of  Auwaiolimu  was  established  and  substan- 
tially marked.  (3)  An  accurate  level  line  was  run  from  Honolulu 
City  to  the  Waipio  triangulation  station  near  Wahiawa.  Bench 
marks  referenced  to  the  adopted  datum  for  Honolulu  were  established 
along  the  line  of  the  traverse. 

In  Honolulu  lots  812  and  817  of  the  Makiki-Round  Top  lots  were 
restaked ;  the  boundaries  of  the  Waiaka  government  tract  at  Moiliili 
and  the  Kaneloa  government  tract  at  Waikiki  were  staked  out; 
surveys  made  of  the  addition  to  the  Honolulu  post  office  and  of  the 
fumigating  house  lot  for  the  division  of  entomology ;  street  azimuths 
of  Vmayard  Street  and  Kalakaua  Avenue  were  determined ;  location 
of  a  new  road  through  the  insane  asylum  grounds;  and  the  location 
of  the  buildings  in  the  Central  Grammar  School  and  Kalihi  receiving 
station  premises. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  office  work  is  to  a  great  extent  supplementary  to  the  field 
work;  that  is,  the  mapping,  computations,  and  compiling  of  de- 
scriptions of  surveys  is  done  in  the  office  after  the  field  parties 
return. 
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However,  considerable  work  of  a  purely  office  nature  is  also  done, 
such  as  examination  of  titles,  surveys  of  boundaries  of  lands  affect- 
ing government  interests,  the  furnishing  of  data  and  descriptions, 
tracings  and  blue  prints,  and  the  indexing  of  the  records  of  the 
office. 

Eighty-one  descriptions  of  surveys,  including  sketch  plans  of 
various  homestead  subdivisions  were  furnished  the  land  office;  37 
descriptions  and  plans  of  government  tracts,  remnants,  reserves, 
parks,  street  widenings,  etc.,  were  furnished  the  different  depart- 
ments; and  TO  descriptions  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  and  1  applica- 
tion for  certificate  of  boundaries  were  examined,  checked,  and  re- 
ported on.  Five  maps  of  recent  important  surveys  have  been  drawn 
and  7  badly  worn  registered  maps  have  been  duplicated.  Thirteen 
land  court  petitions  have  been  examined  and  title  reports  made  to 
the  attorney  general. 

Twenty-seven  plans  of  private  subdivisions  prepared  for  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  conveyances  have  been  examined,  and 
of  these  25  have  been  approved.  These  tracts  were  also  inspected 
on  the  ground  before  the  plans  were  approved. 

During  the  year  3.121  prints  and  77  tracings  were  made  and  fur- 
nished the  different  branches  of  the  government  service  and  private 
parties. 

A  preliminary  examination  and  report  was  made  on  14  geo- 
graphic features  pertaining  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  were 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  to  the  Hawaiian 
advisory  committee. 

The  observations  for  standard  time  and  the  time  signal  service, 
also  the  direction  of  tide  gauge  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  have  been 
kept  up  as  heretofore. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  together 
with  the  College  of  Hawaii,  care  for  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  Territory.  The  Federal  Experiment  Station,  which  is  assisted 
financially  by  the  Territory  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  As- 
sociation experiment  station,  which  cares  for  the  needs  of  the  sugar 
industry,  are  also  important  factors.  The  financial  end  of  this 
board  is  cared  for  by  specific  appropriation  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nues, this  method  of  financing  having  taken  effect  July  1,  1915, 
prior  to  which  time  the  board  was  supported  through  a  special 
income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  half  of 
this  tax  going  to  this  board.  According  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1910,  the  total  area  of  cultivated  agricultural  land  in  the  Terri- 
tory was  305,053  acres.  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  reported  as  of  December  31,  1908,  that  the 
maximum  of  the  possible  cultivable  lands  of  the  Territory  was  about 
400,000  acres,  which  limit  is  being  rapidly  approached.  There  are 
four  divisions  of  this  board,  namely,  forestry,  animal  industry,  en- 
tomology, and  hydrography. 
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FORESTRY. 

The  work  of  forest  protection  has  consisted  of  constructing  new- 
fences  and  repairing  existing  fences  on  forest-reserve  boundaries 
to  ward  off  wandering  stock;  of  improving  the  administration  and 
protection  of  the  forest  reserves  by  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
and  by  maintaining  and  increasing  the  forest  ranger  force  to  see  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  carried  out :  by  the  continuing  of  the 
forest-fire  service  to  detect  and  extinguish  grass  and  forest  fires,  and 
by  placing  more  forest  land  in  the  general  forest-reserve  system. 
There  has  been  constructed  5.76  miles  of  new  fences,  while  10.41 
miles  of  existing  fences  on  forest  boundaries  were  repaired.  Stretches 
of  new  fences  were  constructed  where  most  needed  at  Anahola  and 
Molaa,  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  at  29  miles  and  21  miles  along  the 
Volcano  Road,  Olaa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  at  Lualualei  on 
Oahu.  Existing  fences  on  park-reserve  boundaries  at  Lualualei  and 
Pupukea  on  Oahu,  and  at  Wailua  and  Kapaa  on  Kauai  were  re- 
paired and  strengthened.  During  the  year  a  total  of  16.17  miles  of 
forest-reserve  boundaries  were  effectively  made  stock  proof.  Rule  II, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  April  and  immedi- 
ately went  into  effect,  aims  at  the  better  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  Government  land  within  the  forest  reserves;  forbids  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  pollution  of  streams  and  the  unauthorized 
taking  of  material,  grazing  of  stock,  hunting,  or  use  of  land  within 
the  reserves.  It  is  based  on  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  which  have  worked  successfully  for  many  years  on 
the  150,000,000  acres  of  national  forest  land  throughout  the  United 
States.  Two  additional  forest  rangers  have  been  appointed,  making 
a  total  of  three  on  Oahu,  one  on  Hawaii,  and  one  on  Kauai.  It  is 
contemplated  to  appoint  one  for  Maui,  thereby  bringing  the  field 
force  up  to  full  strength.  Seven  grass  fires  were  extinguished,  the 
worst  of  which  was  at  Schofield  Barracks,  and  reached  the  native 
forest,  causing  some  little  damage.  One  new  reserve  of  15  acres  in 
Manoa  Valley,  Oahu,  was  created  by  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
making  a  total  for  the  Territory  of  38  forest  reserves  on  the  six 
main  islands,  aggregating  in  area  798,229  acres.  Forest  extension 
has  consisted  of  the  actual  work  of  tree  planting  by  the  division 
and  the  encouragement  of  planting  on  waste  lands  by  the  raising  and 
distribution  at  cost  of  tree  seedlings.  The  planting  of  native  trees 
on  Honolulu  watershed,  on  the  Makiki  Valleys,  and  near  Sugar  Loaf, 
was  continued  by  the  setting  of  3,000  koa  and  kukui  trees.  In  less 
than  three  years  15,885  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  region,  and 
to  date  82  acres  have  thus  been  successfully  reforested.  Approxi- 
mately 12,000  trees  of  various  species  have  been  planted  on  the  Papa- 
paholahola  Spring  and  Kealia  Reserves  on  Kauai.  Private  parties 
and  this  division  combined  during  the  last  calendar  year  set  out  a 
total  of  874,489  trees.  The  object  of  53  per  cent  of  this  planting  was 
fuel  production,  and  52  per  cent  of  the  trees  planted  consisted  of 
swamp  mahogany,  a  quick  growing  and  ratooning  species  of  euca- 
lyptus. The  division  raised  and  distributed  during  the  calendar 
year  247,432  trees.  For  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  21,248  trees 
were  distributed  from  the  Government  nurseries.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  forest  production  and  extension,  the  two  requisites 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sustained  and  sufficient  water  supply. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

This  division  inspects  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  products 
shipped  into  the  Territory  from  the  mainland,  from  foreign  countries, 
and  from  the  port  of  Honolulu  to  ports  on  the  other  islands;  also  the 
collecting,  breeding,  and  distribution  of  parasites  of  various  pests. 
Honolulu  and  Hilo  are  the  only  ports  where  shipments  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  plants  are  allowed  to  enter  direct.  During  the  period 
there  arrived  at  these  ports  634  vessels,  of  which  number  323  carried 
matter  subject  to  inspection,  consisting  of  300,613  packages  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  6,008  packages  of  plants  and  seeds.  Of  these, 
15,084  packages  were  fumigated  for  injurious  insects  or  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  648  packages  were  destroyed,  and  41  were  returned 
to  the  shipper  on  account  of  coming  by  mail  from  a  foreign  country, 
which  is  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  Fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  were  returned  to  shippers 
on  account  of  being  too  badly  infested  with  pests  or  fungi  to  allow 
their  distribution  in  the  markets.  The  prohibition  of  plant  and  seed 
shipments  through  the  mails  from  foreign  countries  tends  to  di- 
minish the  chances  of  accidental  introduction  of  serious  pests.  All 
fruit  and  vegetables  arriving  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  for  local  con- 
sumption, and  the  rigid  inspection  and  standardization  of  conditions 
at  point  of  shipment  has  resulted  in  vast  improvement  during  the 
past  few  years. 

During  the  year  732  steamers  in  the  interisland  service  were  in- 
spected, their  cargoes  including  9,087  packages  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Of  this  number,  321  were  refused  shipment  either  on 
account  of  being  infested  with  pests  or  having  undesirable  soil  at- 
tached to  the  roots,  which  was  liable  to  carry  some  fungus  disease. 

During  the  period  just  closed  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to 
parasites  for  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  fly  and  melon  fly,  which 
are  so  detrimental  to  the  production  of  good  fruit,  melons,  squash, 
cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables.  There  have  been  bred  and  lib- 
erated a  total  of  239,012  parasites,  of  which  186,512  were  for  the 
fruit  fly  and  52.500  for  various  dung  flies.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fullaway,  of 
this  department,  returned  last  May  from  India,  Java,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  places  he  visited  in  search  of  a  parasite  for  the 
melon  fly.  He  succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  these  parasites, 
and  is  now  meeting  with  further  success  in  raising  them.  These  will 
be  distributed  within  the  near  future. 

ANIMAL   INDUSTRY. 

The  past  year  has  probably  been  unprecedented  in  so  far  as  pros- 
perity of  the  live  stock  and  stock  breeding  businesses  is  concerned. 
During  recent  years,  live-stock  raisers  have  realized  that  pure-bred 
sires  and  dams  of  whatsoever  class  of  live  stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep. 
or  swine — do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  imported,  but  can  be  pro- 
duced here  equally  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  other  countries;  con- 
sequently the  exorbitant  cost  of  constantly  importing  breeding  stock 
is  gradually  being  eliminated.  Under  these  conditions  the  islands  are 
becoming  more  and  more  self-supplying  in  so  far  as  meat-food 
products  are  concerned,  although  dairy  and  poultry  products  are 
still  lacking.    It  is  doubtful  whether  butter  and  cheese  can  ever  be 
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produced  here  in  quantities  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  so  greatly  increased  through  the  aug- 
mented military  population.  Through  the  prevalence  of  a  very  de- 
structive disease  known  as  sore  head  or  chicken  pox,  the  raising  of 
poultry  has  almost  completely  ceased,  causing  the  prices  of  fresh 
island  eggs  and  poultry  to  soar,  respectively,  from  40  to  75  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  and  35  to  45  cents  per  pound  for  live  chickens  and 
turkeys.  This  disease  is  now  being  successfully  combated,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  expected  that  the  local  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  will  at  least  double  during  the  next  12  months. 

Hog  raising  is  an  industry  which  has  shown  rapid  strides  during 
the  past  few  years,  with  the  result  that  not  only  fresh  pork  but 
cured  hog  products  are  supplied  in  such  quantities  as  to  insure  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  home  consumption  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
military  authorities  have  purchased  a  number  of  island-raised  horses 
for  use  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  The  polo  ponies  bred  in 
Hawaii  are  considered  to  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  one  ex- 
ample being  the  world-famous  Carry  the  News,  for  which  $15,000 
was  offered  in  New  York.  This  pony  was  bred  on  a  ranch  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  In  addition,  there  are  raised  large  numbers  of 
Percherons,  these  heavy  draft  horses  being  in  great  demand  for 
plantation  work  and  finding  a  ready  market  at  three  years  old,  bring- 
ing $225  and  $250  per  head.  It  is  believed  that  the  question  of  horse 
supply  in  case  of  military  emergencies  is  settled  while  the  question 
of  feed  under  the  same  circumstances  is  as  yet  unsolved.  The  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters'  Association,  through  its  experiment  station,  is 
working  on  the  question  of  feed  from  waste  in  the  form  of  cane  tops 
and  molasses. 

In  regard  to  live-stock  diseases,  the  past  year  has  been  unprece- 
dentedly  favorable  to  the  stock  raisers.  Rabies  and  foot-and-mouth 
diseases  have  remained  excluded,  and  neither  glanders  nor  hog 
cholera  have  reached  the  Territory  with  imported  stock.  A  few 
scattered  cases  of  glanders  appeared  in  the  only  district  which  had 
remained  unprovided  with  an  official  veterinarian,  but  the  want 
has  now  been  filled.  The  suppression  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has 
been  continued  on  the  island  of  Oahu  and  has,  under  authority  of 
a  new  sanitary  code  promulgated  by  the  Territorial  board  of  health, 
been  extended  to  the  other  islands.  Results  show  considerably  less 
infection  on  Hawaii  and  Maui  than  on  Oahu  and  Kauai.  The  total 
remaining  infection  is  conservatively  estimated  as  below  2  per  cent 
and  the  ultimate  eradication  is  considered  to  be  assured. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

In  addition  to  the  general  investigation  of  all  surface-water  re- 
sources of  the  Territory,  including  privately  owned  as  well  as  water 
resources  owned  by  the  Territory,  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  in  the 
past,  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  notable  for  the  large  portion  of 
time  and  effort  given  to  the  investigation  of  waters  owned  by  the 
Territory.  Many  water  licenses  and  land  leases  involving  compara- 
tively large  supplies  of  government  water  will  terminate  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  equitable  renewals  or  new  licenses  or  leases  are 
very  much  dependent  on  the  total  quantities  and  seasonal  variations 
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of  these  quantities  of  the  water  available  under  these  licenses  and 
leases. 

The  years  of  patient  effort  which  have  been  expended  by  this 
organization  in  collecting  hydrometric  data  have  furnished  very 
interesting  and  fairly  reliable  data  when  these  are  compared  with 
the  annual  fees  and  rentals  paid  under  existing  licenses  and  leases. 
These  data  are  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  previous  methods 
used  in  fixing  annual  water  and  land  rentals  under  old  licenses  and 
leases,  and,  although  the  available  records  are  still  very  meager  and 
not  what  are  desired,  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  the 
work  being  done  in  this  line  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
work  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  intensive  scope  in  the 
future. 

Several  of  the  licensees  and  lessees  of  Territorial  waters  and  lands 
have  foreseen  the  value  of  keeping  reliable  records  of  the  available 
surface-water  resources  during  the  past  decade.  The  methods  used 
have  not  always  been  consistent  with  the  funds  expended,  but  the 
records  obtained — and  freely  furnished  on  request — have  proved 
very  valuable  when  compared  and  used  in  conjunction  with  data 
obtained  by  this  division. 

Geographically  the  work  has  been  extended  very  little  and  has 
been  limited  to  the  islands  cf  Kauai,  Oahu,  and  Maui,  except  for  a 
few  rainfall  measurement  stations  which  have  been  established  on 
Molokai  and  Hawaii.  From  the  viewpoint  of  intensity  and  effi- 
ciency, the  work  on  these  first  three  islands  has  progressed  tre- 
mendously. 

The  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  in  regard  to  heavy  rainfall, 
storms,  and  floods.  The  months  of  December  and  January  were 
notable  for  four  or  five  heavy  Kona  storms,  which  were  accompanied 
by  the  heaviest  rainfall  records  since  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  was  established  in  the  Territory.  These  storms  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  more  than  a  score  of  lives  on  Maui  and  several  deaths  on 
the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Hawaii.  Damage  to  crops  and  structures 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  also  resulted  from 
these  storms.  A  great  amount  of  flood-flow  data  was  obtained  by 
this  division,  which  will  be  very  valuable  in  future  estimates  for 
bridge,  culvert,  and  flume  designs.  A  large  amount  of  hydrometric 
and  other  scientific  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  Waia- 
koloa  water  case,  which  was  tried  at  Waimea,  Hawaii,  and  Hono- 
lulu in  July.  August,  and  September,  in  cooperation  with  the 
attorney  general's  department. 

The  surface  stream  and  ditch  measurement  work  started  during 
the  previous  year  relative  to  the  future  water  supply  of  Honolulu 
was  continued  on  a  wider  scope  and  a  number  of  special  reports 
furnished  the  governor  and  the  Honolulu  Water  Commission.  Arte- 
sian well  records  show  that,  regardless  of  the  heavy  rainfall,  the 
amounts  pumped  and  flowing  from  the  wells  have  exceeded  the 
supply,  bringing  the  city  of  Honolulu  one  year  closer  to  a  serious 
water  shortage  unless  early  action  is  taken.  Two  course's  are  sug- 
gested: First,  the  acquirement  or  control  of  all  artesian  wells  in  the 
Honolulu  Basin,  between  Fort  Shaffer  and  Diamond  Head,  by  the 
Territory.  It  is  estimated  that  the  flow  of  these  wells  averages 
about  05,000,000  gallons  per  day.  while  the  amount  at  present  used  l>v 
Honolulu  for  domestic  and  municipal  purposes  is  about  15,000,000 
62657°— int  1916— vol  2 35 
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gallons  per  day.  The  second  alternative  is  the  acquirement,  trans- 
mission, and  storage  of  surface  flow. 

This  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Honolulu  Water  Commis- 
sion, determined  that  the  principal  source  of  leakage  from  reservoir 
No.  4  in  the  Upper  Nuuanu  Valley  is  due  to  a  break  in  the  outlet 
pipe.  A  weir  and  continuous  record  measurement  station  was  estab- 
lished last  May  in  Hillebrand  Glen  to  determine  the  actual  run-off 
from  this  valley.  An  investigation  of  the  water  resources  between 
Waialae  and  Makapuu  Point  was  made  for  the  United  States  mili- 
t  ary  authorities.  The  cooperative  stream  and  rainfall  measurement 
work  being  done  in  relation  to  the  water  supply  of  Schofield  Bar- 
racks was  continued  during  the  year.  The  flood-storage  investiga- 
tion being  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Kahuku  and  Laie  planta- 
tions was  continued.  Other  cooperative  work  included  some  70 
stream  and  ditch  measurement  stations  and  62  rainfall-measurement 
stations  on  all  islands.  Many  ditch  seepage  investigations  were  also 
made.  Reports  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  governor  relative 
to  Honolulu's  water  supply,  the  quantities  and  values  of  Territorial 
waters  of  Kekaha,  Waimea,  North  Wailua,  South  Wailua,  Kapaa, 
and  Anahola  on  the  island  of  Kauai ;  the  East  Maui  ditches  and  the 
Olowalu  and  Ukumehame  streams  on  Maui;  the  Wailuku,  Waia- 
koloa,  Waipio,  and  several  other  streams  and  ditches  in  the  Hamakua 
and  Kohala  districts  on  Hawaii.  A  comprehensive  report  as  to 
leritorial  water  values  was  also  furnished. 

The  Waiahole  Water  Co.'s  project,  which  was  completed  last  May, 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Territory,  and  cost  between  $2,500,000 
to  $3,000,000.  Its  principle  feature  is  a  3-mile  tunnel,  which  pierces 
the  Koolau  range  and  transmits  the  waters  of  the  windward  streams 
of  Kahuna,  Waikane,  and  Waiahole  to  the  Oahu  plantation  near 
Pearl  Harbor. 

FEDERAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Hawaii  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  con- 
tinued in  its  policy  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  minor  di- 
versified industries  of  the  island.  It  is  a  well  recognized  tenet  that 
the  continued  prosperity  of  a  section,  should  not  be  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  one  industry.  With  this  in  mind  the  Federal  experi- 
ment station  has  directed  its  energies  looking  to  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  satisfac- 
tory economic  development  of  crops  and  industries  which  shall  sup- 
plement the  sugar  industry,  upon  which  at  present  the  prosperity  of 
the  islands  depends. 

Economic  collections. — The  numerous  requests  for  identification  of 
various  plant  diseases,  fruits,  grasses,  legumes,  and  other  forage  and 
green  manure  crops  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  collection  cov- 
ering these  items.  A  four-section  herbarium  case  has  been  pur- 
chased and  collections  of  native  and  introduced  species  of  grasses 
and  legumes,  as  well  as  of  economic  fungi,  have  been  commenced. 
The  fruits  and  bulkier  specimens  are  being  preserved  in  museum 
jars.  It  is  planned  to  supplement  the  specimens  with  a  file  contain- 
ing all  available  data  concerning  the  species  and  varieties  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  preserved  material  will  be 
available  for  showing  at  the  local  agricultural  fairs  which  consti- 
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tute  a  new  enterprise  in  which  the  experiment  station  is  very  much 
interested. 

Forage  crop  work  at  Schofield  Barracks. — In  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Army,  grass  production  experi- 
ments have  been  inaugurated  at  Schofield  Barracks.  It  is  desired 
to  overcome  the  present  necessity  of  importing  hay  from  the  main- 
land to  supply  roughage  for  Army  horses  and  mules.  ( Trasses  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  beinir  collected  and  set  out  in  trial 
plots,  the  idea  being  to  greatly  extend  the  culture  of  the  species 
which  prove  themselves  best  adapted  to  the  somewhat  peculiar  and 
trying  conditions  present  on  the  Schofield  Barracks  reservation 
where  there  are  probably  a  thousand  acres  of  potential  grass  land 
available  for  such  species  of  grass  and  other  forage  crops  as  may 
be  shown  to  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  These  experiments 
are  being  conducted  on  a  13-acre  experimental  tract,  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  on  the  Schofield  Barracks  reservation. 

Algaroba  investigations. — The  increasing  importance  of  the  alga- 
roba  as  a  feed,  fuel,  and  honey  tree  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  work  looking  to  the  breeding  and  selection  of  this  most 
valuable  tree.  There  has  always  been  some  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  algaroba,  and  with  this  question  in  mind  seed  from  similar 
or  the  identical  species  have  been  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  growing  them  on  the  experiment  station 
grounds  to  determine  which  importation  agrees  most  closely  with 
the  local  introduced  species.  The  evidence  collected  to  date  points 
to  South  America  as  the  original  home  of  this  tree. 

Pim  apple  investigations. — The  pineapple  work  has  continued  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  activities  of  the  station.  The  horti- 
cultural  department  has  continued  its  work  in  breeding  new  varie- 
ties of  pineapples  especially  adapted  to  local  conditions.  This  work 
has  approached  along  three  lines,  namely,  the  introduction  of  promis- 
ing varieties,  the  crossing  of  different  varieties,  and  the  growing 
of  plants  from  the  seeds  which  are  found  to  occur  at  rare  intervals 
in  the  mature  pines.  These  seedlings  show  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion when  sown,  and  some  of  them  may  prove  to  be  more  valuable 
than  any  at  present  in  cultivation.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  none 
of  the  island  soils  seem  able  to  maintain  continued  high  yields  where 
devoted  solely  to  the  production  of  pineapples.  The  station,  through 
its  Haiku,  Maui,  substation,  has  under  way  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  just  what  rotations  of  crops  and  management  of  pine- 
apple lands  are  necessary  to  restore  or  maintain  the  yield  of  pines 
on  any  particular  farm. 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  manganese  in  the  soil  has  been 
found  to  seriously  affect  the  vitality  of  the  plants  and  to  induce  a 
yellowing  of  the  entire  green  portion  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  found 
that  by  spraying  with  either  sulphate  of  iron  or  chloride  of  iron 
that  the  rigor  of  the  plants  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  materially 
increased.  The  experiments  have  not  been  carried  suilicientlv  far 
to  render  an  authoritative  statement  possible  regarding  the  value  of 
of  this  work",  but  the  indications  are  that  this  will  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  solution  of  the  manganese  problem  on  pineapple 
soils. 

Work  with  green  manure  plants. — In  a  rather  extensive  series  of 
experiments  with  cultivated  green  manure  plants  and  wild  legumes, 
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to  test  their  relative  merits  as  green  manures,  it  has  been  found  that 
all  vigorous  growing  legumes  are  very  efficient  in  maintaining  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil  and  also  in  keeping  up  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  nitrates  without  which  no  soil  can  be  made  to  produce  profit- 
able crops. 

Plant  disease  investigations. — The  division  of  plant  pathology 
was  inaugurated  June  1,  1916,  by  the  transfer  of  a  pathologist  from 
a  similar  line  of  work  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Although  he  has  been 
present  in  the  islands  only  a  month,  he  has  definitely  located  a  num- 
ber of  plant  diseases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  late  blight " 
of  potatoes,  "  late  blight "  of  celery,  wilt  of  banana,  a  rot  of  the  taro 
plant,  and  a  leaf  spot  of  the  sweet  potato. 

Agronomic  work. — The  agronomic  work  of  the  station  is  done  in 
part  at  the  central  station  at  Honolulu,  where  the  primary  plantings 
of  grasses  and  forage  crops  are  made.  Those  found  worthy  of  fur- 
ther growth  are  put  out  at  the  various  parts  of  the  island,  either  at 
the  substations  or  on  the  farms  of  cooperating  farmers.  The  interest 
of  various  school  children  has  also  been  enlisted  in  the  growing  of 
improved  crops  such  as  the  sorghums  for  utilization  as  chicken  feed. 

Glenwood  substation. — The  Glenwood  substation  has  been  carried 
on  primarily  by  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  biennium  is  $200  a 
month  for  wages,  salary,  and  expenses  of  the  Glenwood  station, 
with  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600  a  year  for  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  superintendent  of  the  station  for  demonstration  trips 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  resignation  of  the  former  superin- 
tendent at  the  beginning  of  the  year  necessitated  the  appointment 
of  a  new  superintendent.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Guam  Experiment  Station,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  at  one  time  connected  with  the  office  of  forage 
crop  investigations  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  appointed  to  the 
work.  In  addition  to  having  spent  several  years  in  Guam,  he 
was  for  two  years  agricultural  inspector  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
thus  gaining  personal  knowledge  of  a  rather  wide  variety  of  tropical 
conditions.  The  funds  for  the  Glenwood  Experiment  Station,  while 
appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Territorial  board 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  is  operated  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
larger  questions  of  policy,  however,  have  been  freely  discussed  with 
the  said  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Some  idea  of  the  handi- 
caps under  which  the  work  must  be  carried  on  at  the  Glenwood  Experi- 
ment Station  may  be  obtained  from  the  weather-bureau  records  for  the 
Glenwood  station  which  were  commenced  January  1, 1916.  These  rec- 
ords show  that  there  were  only  nine  clear  days  in  the  entire  six  months 
ending  June  30, 1916.  The  same  period  shows  154  rainy  days,  June  tak- 
ing the  lead  with  30  rainy  da}Ts.  The  two  principal  lines  of  work  have 
been  with  the  dairy  herd  and  the  poultry  flock.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  "  weight  of  an  egg  "  test,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  an  individual  hen  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  station  to  the  advance  of  poultry  breed- 
ing. The  records  of  each  of  the  hens  have  been  kept  and  others  are 
being  developed  from  the  hens  found  to  lay  the  largest  number  of 
good-sized  eggs.  In  order  to  determine  definitely  which  are  the  best 
hens  with  which  to  establish  a  heavy  laying  strain,  it  is  necessary 
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to  trap-nest  each  hen  when  she  lays  and  to  mark  the  egg  with  the 
number  of  the  hen  and  record  the  fact  before  she  is  released  from  the 
nest.  In  addition,  the  weight  of  the  egg  is  taken,  in  order  that  the 
total  weight  of  eggs  per  year  may  be  obtained  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  eggs.  These  records  which  during  the  past  year  have 
totaled  35,000  separate  entries  call  for  the  almost  continued  presence 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  station.  This  fact,  together  with  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  first  demonstrate  the 
value  of  certain  methods  at  Glenwood,  have  made  it  seem  desirable 
to  postpone  the  contemplated  demonstration  trips  to  various  parts 
of  the  island  until  the  definite  results  of  the  work  under  way  were 
known  and  demonstrated.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  a  substitute  for  the  superintendent  during  these 
trips,  as  the  daily  records  in  connection  with  the  poultry  flock  as 
well  as  with  the  other  daily  tasks  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  ensuing  year.  The  reduced  appropriations  under  which  the  sta- 
tion has  been  operating  have  made  it  impossible  to  employ  an  effi- 
cient temporary  substitute  for  the  superintendent.  The  travel  allot- 
ment was,  upon  consultation  with  the  Territorial  auditor,  put  into 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile  and  sufficient  gasoline  to  enable  it 
to  be  operated  for  the  limited  travel  which  the  superintendent  has 
been  able  to  undertake  during  the  past  year.  The  agronomist  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  experiment  station  spent  a  week  early  in  May, 
191G,  at  the  Glenwood  station  to  allow  the  superintendent  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  island  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  small  farmers  in  those  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  poultry  work  the  possibility  of  the  edible  canna 
as  hog  feed  and  as  a  food  for  human  beings  has  shown  very  promis- 
ing results.  The  edible  canna  is  a  rapidly  growing,  heavy-yielding 
crop.  The  tops  furnish  a  large  amount  of  green  forage,  which  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle  and  poultry.  Analyses  made  at  the  Federal 
experiment  station  indicate  that  the  composition  of  the  edible  canna 
is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Irish  potato.  If  neces- 
sary the  canna  might,  apparently,  be  substituted  for  the  Irish  potato 
in  the  daily  menu  of  human  beings.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has 
also  given  promising  results  as  hog  feed,  although  they  apparently 
can  be  dug  only  as  used,  on  account  of  their  rapid  decay  after  dig- 
ging. The  dairy  herd  has  continued  to  be  maintained  at  the  station, 
the  bull  being  used  for  service  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Glenwood 
station  has  been  used  during  the  year  as  a  base  of  operations  by  the 
Federal  station  staff'  when  doing  extension  work  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii. 

Publications. — During  the  year  the  station  issued  Bulletin  Xo.  30, 
entitled  "The  Biochemical  Decomposition  of  Nitrogenous  Sub- 
stances in  Soils,"  by  \Y.  P.  Kelley,  chemist,  and  Bulletin  No.  40,  en- 
titled "The  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  W.  P.  Kelley,  chem- 
ist, and  W.  T.  McGeorge  and  Alice  R.  Thompson,  assistant  chemists. 
The  annual  report  for  1915  was  issued  during  June.  L916. 

The  following  manuscripts  for  station  bulletins  were  submitted 
for  publication,  but  were  not  issued  during  the  year:  "Phosphate 
Fertilizers  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Their  Availability."  by 
\V.  T.  Mc( Jeorge,  former  chemist:  "A  Study  of  Soil  Particles,"  by 
\Y.  T.  McGeorge;  "Chemical  Studies  of  the  Comparative  Efficiency 
of   Various  Legumes  as  Green  Manures  in  Hawaii,"  by  Alice  R. 
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Thompson,  assistant  chemist.  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  arti- 
cles were  published  outside  the  department  during  the  year,  as  fol- 
lows :  An  article  on  papayas  in  Hawaii,  entitled  "  Growing  melons 
on  Trees,"  by  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Heredity,  April,  1916;  "The  Determination  of  Small  Quan- 
tities of  Hydrocyanic  Acid,"  by  M.  O.  Johnson,  chemist,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  June,  1916 ;  "  Here- 
fords  in  Hawaii,"  by  J.  M.  Westgate,  agronomist  in  charge,  in  Ameri- 
can Hereford  Journal,  June  1,  1916. 

Territorial  marketing  division. — The  Territorial  marketing  di- 
vision is  carried  largely  by  Territorial  funds,  but  has  been  operated 
under  the  general  supervsion  of  the  Federal  experiment  station, 
which  has  during  the  past  year  contributed  the  equivalent  of 
$1,248.60  to  the  marketing  work.  Mr.  A.  T.  Longley  has  had  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  marketing  division.    His  report  follows : 

TERRITORIAL  MARKETING  DIVISION. 

The  business  of  this  division  amounted  to  $127,724.45,  an  increase 
of  $15,535.04  over  the  preceding  year,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
producers  of  the  Territory  are  making  more  use  of  the  marketing 
facilities.  The  quality  of  produce  received  has  improved  greatly. 
Many  of  the  consignors  use  the  methods  of  grading,  picking,  and  ship- 
ping recommended  by  the  division.  The  new  quarters  of  this  di- 
vision, the  money  and  land  for  which  were  made  available  by  the 
last  legislature,  are  very  complete,  and  the  division  can  be  handled 
now  to  much  better  advantage  than  heretofore. 

On  July  1,  1915,  the  division  established  a  branch  office  in  San 
Francisco  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  market  for  the  crop  of  the  small 
growers  of  pineapples.  This  branch  was  established  only  after  the 
superintendent  had  made  a  trip  as  far  east  as  Chicago  in  search  of  a 
desirable  location. 

A  retail  meat  and  vegetable  market  is  operated  in  connection  with 
this  division. 

The  division  is  financed  by  a  revolving  fund  and  is  expected  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  year  will 
see  it  a  decided  success. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

During  the  last  12  months  many  of  the  projects  started  during  the 
previous  period  through  the  department  of  public  works  have  been 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  while  many  others  are  well 
under  way  and  rapidly  nearing  completion.  In  addition  to  caring 
for  the  manifold  duties  of  this  office,  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  is  an  active  member  of  a  number  of  boards  and  commissions 
to  which  he  gives  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  experience.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners,  chairman  of  the 
public  utilities  commission,  chairman  of  the  Oahu  loan-fund  com- 
mission, and  a  member  of  the  loan- fund  commissions  for  the  counties 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai ;  in  addition  to  which  he  is  called  upon 
in  an  advisory  capacity  by  numerous  civic  organizations  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  has  found  time  during  the  past  year  to  organize 
an  engineering  company  for  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii. 
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The  construction  of  public  roads,  probably  the  most  vital  single 
need  of  the  Territory,  has  had  close  attention,  while  the  work  on  the 
Territorial  prison  has  moved  steadily  forward. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  more  than  a  million 
dollars1  worth  of  work  has  been  undertaken  by  this  department. 
A  library  filing  system  has  been  installed  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  departments  of  public  works  in 
several  of  the  larger  mainland  cities.  Every  effort  has  been  put  for- 
ward toward  the  construction  of  permanent  roads,  attention  having 
been  given  to  quality  rather  than  mileage. 

. ,/  homestead  road  {Oahu), — Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
completed  and  a  call  for  tenders  issued  for  the  construction  of  a 
poad  to  the  Aiea  homesteads,  about  U  miles  in  length.  At  the  pres- 
ent there  is  a  right  of  way  for  the  road  set  aside,  which  was  cleared 
several  years  ago  by  the  Honolulu  plantation,  but  on  which  no  grad- 
ing has  ever  been  done.  The  road  is  impassable  in  wet  weather, 
and  for  a  portion  of  its  length  has  a  grade  of  IT  per  cent.  The  pro- 
posed road  will  be  winding,  with  a  maximum  gracle  of  approximately 
6  per  cent.  Tenders  will  be  received  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  work  started  immediately. 

Kaneoke  homestead  roads  {Oahu). — Two  small  contracts  have  been 
completed  for  clearing  and  grading  roads  in  this  district,  aggregat- 
ing $250. 

Makiki  round  top  road  (Oahu). — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
$9,303.93  had  been  expended  for  this  work,  and  a  connection  made 
through  to  the  old  Tantalus  Road,  thereby  providing  easy  access  to 
the  most  desirable  and  heaviest  traveled  mountain  peak  on  the  island. 
There  is  still  considerable  work  on  this  road,  which  is  now  being 
prosecuted. 

Auwaiolimu  tract  (Honolulu). — In  conjunction  with  the  city  and 
county  government  of  Honolulu,  the  Territory  is  expending  $17,- 
775.69  for  street  work  in  this  district,  while  a  further  project  in  the 
same  tract  is  the  construction  of  asphalt  macadam  pavements  with 
•"><)- inch  stone  gutters,  at  a  cost  of  $21,454,  undertaken  by  the  Terri- 
torial government.  With  the  completion  of  the  work  now  under 
way,  practically  all  the  streets  in  this  tract  will  have  substantial 
pavements,  a  total  of  approximately  4  miles. 

Territorial  prison. — During  the  past  period  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Territorial  prison, 
which  is  being  handled  along  lines  in  use  in  the  larger  penitentiaries 
of  the  mainland,  which  were  visited  and  studied  by  the  superintend- 
ent during  the  year.  Prison  labor  is  employed  on  this  work  and  is 
proving  most  satisfactory.  During  the  year  there  has  been  ex- 
pended $84,830.84,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $115,673.12,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  practically  completing  the  cell  house,  dormito- 
ries, washhouse,  and  excavations  for  the  administration  building 
and  offices.  The  dormitories  will  accommodate  256  prisoners  and 
are  ventilated  by  a  recently  approved  system.  The  cell  equipment  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  larger  mainland  penitentiaries.  The  cell  house, 
which  is  ventilated  by  a  gravity  system,  will  accommodate  L28  pris- 
oners. Bach  cell  is  provided  with  running  water  and  other  toilet 
requisites.  The  prisoners  employed  on  the  penitentiary  work  have 
been  deriving  great  benefit  through  the  innovation  and  have  been 
fitted  to  reenter  society  as  efficient  workmen  when  their  terms  shall 
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expire.  Not  a  few  of  the  graduates  from  this  work  are  now  em- 
ployed as  stone  masons,  cement  workers,  carpenters,  and  painters  by 
various  private  concerns,  and  in  each  instance  are  giving  thorough 
satisfaction.  An  artesian  well  for  the  use  of  the  prison  was  sunk 
during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $4,100.  This  gives  the  institution  an 
independent  source  of  water  supply,  besides  assuring  the  best  quality 
of  water.  A  lack  of  available  funds  may  delay  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  this  building. 

Insane  asylum. — Plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  patients'  cottage  and  hydroelectro  thera- 
peutic building  for  this  institution. 

Industrial  schools. — A  contract  has  been  let  for  furnishing  and 
installing  laundry  machinery  in  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial 
schools,  and  for  the  installation  of  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  boys' 
school.  Bids  have  been  opened  also  for  refrigerating  machinery, 
but  no  awards  made.  Several  minor  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  buildings  at  the  boys'  school. 

National  Guard  armory. — The  $20,000  balance  of  the  loan-fund 
appropriation  has  been  expended  during  the  year  in  extensive  altera- 
tions to  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  armory. 
When  the  armory  was  originally  constructed  only  a  portion  of  the 
available  space  was  partitioned  off  into  company  rooms.  All  of  the 
rooming  space  on  the  three  floors  has  been  divided  and  equipped  with 
the  necessary  furniture,  including  400  lockers.  Three  bowling 
alleys  have  been  installed  and  the  exterior  of  the  armory  building 
surfaced. 

Territorial  marketing  division. — A  new  building  completely 
equipped  for  operation  has  been  constructed  for  this  division. 

Capitol  building  and  grounds. — The  capitol  building,  Honolulu, 
has  undergone  considerable  alterations,  repairs,  and  improvements, 
which  include  the  laying  of  ohia  flooring  throughout  the  building, 
the  placing  of  a  new  roof,  decoration  of  the  interior,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  modern  plumbing  and  an  elevator.  In  the  grounds  new 
cement  walks  have  been  laid  and  considerable  repairs  performed  on 
the  roads.  For  this  work  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $40,000, 
of  which  $36,400.25  has  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$3,599.75.  Some  work  has  been  performed  in  improving  the 
judiciary  grounds,  although  funds  were  not  available  to  make  all 
desired  improvements.  This  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  the  next 
legislature. 

Waikiki  reclamation  project. — Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  proposed  reclamation  of  Waikiki,  Oahu,  swamps.  Sev- 
eral plans  have  been  suggested  and  investigated,  but  no  definite 
action  thus  far  has  been  taken.  These  swamps  are  located  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  famed  Waikiki  bathing  beach  and  their 
reclamation  would  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the  entire  Territory. 
It  is  probable  that  some  definite  action  may  be  taken  during  the 
next  year. 

Kewalo  reclamation  project. — The  last  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $32,112.63  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  contractor  on 
the  Kewalo  reclamation  project,  and  also  for  the  recompense  of 
owners  and  tenants  who  had  suffered  loss  or  damage  through  the 
incomplete  or  improper  fill  on  this  work,  which  had  been  estopped  by 
litigation.    A  number  of  claims  were  filed  which  have  been  investi- 
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gated  and  settlement  made  in  a  majority  of  cases.  This  fill  was 
handled  through  a  revolving  fund  and  a  number  of  collections  have 
been  made,  while  liens  have  been  filed  against  the  property  on  which 
payment  has  not  been  made. 

Waiakea  homestead  road,  Uilo  extension^  Hawa£i.)i—£n  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  is  available  for  the  Waiakea  homestead  road, 
Hilo  extension.  There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  location 
of  this  road,  which  has  recently  been  settled,  and  a  survey  is  now 
being  made  which  should  shortly  be  completed.  Other  roads  on 
Hawaii  that  have  received  attention  during  the  year  are  the  Chin 
Chuck-  road,  for  which  a  contract  amounting  to  $1^.000  was  awarded, 
but  which  lias  recently  been  held  up  through  the  discovery  that  the 
Territory's  ownership  of  the  right  of  way  is  not  clear;  the  Kaieie 
homestead  road,  on  which  a  contract  amounting  to  $6,831  was 
awarded  and  which  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  the 
Manowaiopae  homestead  road,  which  has  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $4,917. 

Hilo  armory  (Hawaii). — Plans  and  specifications  have  been  drawn 
up  for  alterations  to  the  Hilo  armory,  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  of  the  guard  on  that  island.  Bids  were  opened  for  this 
work,  but,  due  to  the  advance  in  price  of  all  materials,  tenders 
were  in  excess  of  the  amount  available  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
revise  the  plans  and  reduce  the  cost.  This  work  is  now  under  way 
and  will  be  readvertised  in  the  near  future. 

Waiolama  reclamation  project  (Hawaii). — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant undertakings  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  the  Waiolama 
reclamation  work,  which  will  reclaim  some  40  acres  of  swamp  land 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Hilo.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
this  work  amounting  to  $102,941.55,  and  same  is  about  50  per  cent 
completed.  The  total  amount  of  fill  will  be  215,870  cubic  yards,  8,T(J1 
of  which  will  be  supplied  from  the  excavations  of  a  canal  which 
drains  the  entire  area. 

Wairnea  Hirer  wall  (Kauai). — Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
completed  for  the  Waimea  River  wall,  Kauai,  and  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  work  awaits  the  adjustment  of  rights  of  way,  which 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney  general. 

Kukuiolano  homestead  road  (Kauai). — Plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kukuiolano  homestead  road  have  been  completed  and  the 
work  awaits  commencement  pending  the  settlement  of  rights  of  way 
by  the  land  commissioner. 

The  Anahola  irrigating  ditch  through  the  Anahola  homesteads. 
Kauai,  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,330.  Two  homestead 
roads  one  in  the  Lawai  and  one  in  the  Kalaheo  homestead  districts, 
have  been  constructed  under  contract  by  the  county  of  Kauai  at  a 
cosl  of  $844.50  and  $700,  respectively.  Plans  have  also  been  drawn 
for  another  road  in  the  Kukuiolano  district,  Kalaheo  homesteads, 
but  the  contract  has  not  been  let. 

The  county  of  Kauai  has  undertaken  considerable  improvement 
work,  and  has  expended  its  own  funds  in  large  measure,  the  result- 
being  very  satisfactory. 

Work  is  progressing  steadily  on  the  road  from  Lahaina  to  La- 
hainaluna  School  on  the  island  of  Maui,  which  is  being  constructed 
at  a  cosl  of  $16,885  and  should  be  completed  during  September  of 
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this  year.  The  Kuiahu  homestead  road  should  be  completed  during 
August,  its  cost  being  $8,700.  This  road  connects  the  homesteads 
with  the  main  road  to  the  canneries.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
and  plans  drawn  up  for  roads  through  the  proposed  Makawao 
homestead  tract,  the  last  legislature  having  appropriated  $15,000 
for  this  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  actual  construction  will  com- 
mence early  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

During  the  period  contracts  have  been  completed  which  were  un- 
completed at  the  end  of  the  last  period  to  the  amount  of  $21,086.74. 
Contracts  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $303,164.90,  on  which 
$144,151.25  had  been  paid  as  of  June  30,  leaving  a  balance  due  of 
$159,013.65.  For  departments  other  than  the  department  of  public 
works  contracts  were  let  to  the  amount  of  $12,753.79,  of  which 
amount  $3,777.87  has  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  due  of  $8,975.92. 

BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

Considerable  has  been  accomplished  by  this  board  during  the 
year,  a  total  of  $325,074.07  having  been  expended,  of  which  $207,- 
453.33  is  secured  from  loan  funds  and  $117,620.74  from  current 
funds.  Of  the  latter  amount  $27,398.06  has  been  expended  for 
salaries  and  $90,222.68  for  general  expenses,  including  additions 
to  existing  wharves,  maintenance  of  all  Territorial  wharves,  and 
expenses  of  pilots  and  other  employees.  Receipts  for  the  year  have 
totaled  $120,359.73,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  fur- 
ther increase  would  have  been  shown  but  for  the  fact  that  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  greatly  hampered,  due  to  slides 
and  other  troubles.  However,  this  loss  has  been  offset  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  the  large  war  trade  and  receipts  from  refugee  ships 
lying  idle  at  our  wharves. 

The  legal  standing  of  the  board  was  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  approval  on  March  28  of  act  169  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii, 
1915,  from  which  the  board  derives  authority. 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  largely  by  the  board  in  con- 
struction work  undertaken  during  the  year.  The  most  important 
undertaking  of  the  period  is  the  construction  of  piers  Nos.  8,  9,  and 
10  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  a  contract  for  same  having  been  let  October 
9  at  a  cost  of  $285,000.  These  piers  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
throughout.  Work  is  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  progressing,  and 
when  completed  the  three  wharves  will  provide  the  berthing  facili- 
ties for  three  large  ocean  liners  at  the  same  time  and  several  smaller 
vessels  if  necessary,  thereby  relieving  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
congestion  of  Honolulu's  restricted  harbor.  Two-story  reinforced 
concrete  wharf  sheds  will  be  erected  on  these  piers,  with  shed  space 
of  more  than  200,000  square  feet,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40,000 
tons  of  freight. 

The  superstructure  of  the  old  marine  railway  has  been  removed 
during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $3,300.  This  structure  became  useless 
with  the  installation  several  years  ago  of  the  Interisland  Co.'s 
modern  floating  dry  dock. 

The  board  has  under  consideration  a  belt  railway  along  the  water 
front  connecting  all  wharves  with  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.'s 
docks.  This  work  will  be  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  funds  are 
available. 
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A  better  landing  and  shed  at  Pier  L6  for  tin1  care  of  small  towboats 
has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,244.50. 

Considerable  concrete  sidewalk's  and  grass  parking  have  been  in- 
stalled along  the  water  front. 

Negotiations  arc  now  under  way  with  the  War  Department  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Territory  of  the  strip  of  land  between  Pier  2  and  the 
immigration  station.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  strip  will  be  secured 
and  that  the  next  Legislature  will  appropriate  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  up-to-date  lumber  wharf. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  undertaken  on  Pier  16,  about  SPJ.500 
having  been  expended  in  this  work.  The  balance  of  the  wharves  in 
Honolulu  Harbor  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  good  repair. 

The  board  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
policy  for  the  prevention  of  encroachment  by  property  owners  on  the 
tide  lands  along  the  water  front,  especially  in  the  residential  section. 

The  10-inch  oil  pipe  line  installed  to  connect  the  oil  district  with 
the  Territorial  wharves  is  proving  extremely  useful  for  the  fueling 
of  ships.  During  the  year  accommodations  were  provided  for  539 
steamships  and  70  sailing  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  3,745,984  tons. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  Kuhio  Bay  Wharf,  wdiich  has  been  in 
the  process  of  construction  for  several  years,  was  completed  at  a 
total  cost  of  $303,000.  The  wharf  proper  occupies  a  space  1,400  feet 
long  and  150  feet  wide.  Forty-four  feet  of  the  width  is  of  timber 
construction  resting  on  piles,  the  balance  a  5-inch  concrete  slab  sup- 
ported on  a  fill  with  a  sunken  alley  running  through  the  center.  The 
floors  of  railroad  cars  standing  in  this  alley  are  on  a  level  with  the 
deck  of  the  wharf.  From  these  cars  a  series  of  four  mechanical  con- 
veyors will  carry  sugar  across  the  wharf  and  down  into  ships.  One 
unit  of  this  conveyor  system  has  been  contracted  for  and  will  be  in- 
stalled during  the  coming  year.  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  system.  A  wooden  shed  800  by  14G  feet  has  been 
erected  over  the  wharf  providing  a  storage  space  of  25,000  square 
feet.  A  6-inch  concrete  road  26  feet  wide  and  1J  miles  in  length  has 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $45,637.26,  of  which  $7,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  county  of  Hawaii.  This  road  connects  Kuhio  Wharf 
with  the  city  of  Hilo. 

A  reinforced  concrete  addition  40  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long 
covered  by  a  wooden  shed  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $8,777  at 
Kailua  Wharf. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  an  addition  to  the 
Honuapo  Wharf,  with  the  understanding  that  title  be  secured  to  the 
site.    Title  has  just  been  secured  and  preliminary  work  commenced. 

Minor  repairs  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  wharves  at 
Mahukona,  Kawaihae,  Kailua,  Keauhou,  Napoopoo,  Ilookena, 
1  [oopuloa,  and  Honuapo. 

Two  motor  bouts  were  purchased  during  the  year  for  the  use  of 
pilots,  one  for  Hilo  and  one  for  Kahului,  Maui.  The  purchase  price 
was  $3,290  each. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  a  contract  is  now  under  way  for  the  com- 
plete construction  of  a  wharf  at  Waimea  at  a  cost  of  $24,739.  A  con- 
tract for  a  10-foot  extension  to  NTawiliwil]  Wharf  has  been  awarded 
at  a  cost  of  $8,487;  tbis  work  will  be  completed  early  in  November. 
A  frame  warehouse  has  been  constructed  at  liana  lei  at  a  cost  of 
$1,690. 
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On  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molokai  the  only  work  performed  has 
been  incidental  repairs  and  additions  to  wharves  and  the  dredging  of 
11,000  yards  of  material  from  Kahului  Harbor  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
road wharf. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30  the  public  utilities  commission 
held  41  regular  and  27  special  meetings.  It  conducted  34  hearings, 
while  7  adjournments  were  taken  for  lack  of  a  quorum. 

Investigation  was  made  of  the  complaint  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  Hawaii  relative  to  treatment  of  deck  passengers  on  inter- 
island  vessels.  The  commission  found  that  no  direct  evidence  had 
been  presented  that  abuses  as  complained  of  had  been  committed, 
and  that  the  charges  made  by  complainant  were  not  sustained,  mak- 
ing recommendation  that  the  commissioners  take  up  at  a  later  date 
the  matter  of  sleeping  accommodations  for  deck  passengers. 

An  accident  which  occurred  on  May  7  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  in  which 
two  passengers  were  drowned  while  landings  were  being  made  was 
investigated  by  the  commission.  The  findings  were  the  same  as  those 
made  by  the  coroner's  jury,  which  investigated  the  accident,  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  boat  steerer  and  crew 
of  the  boat  which  capsized.  Recommendations  were  made  with  the 
idea  of  obviating  future  like  accidents. 

A  newT  schedule  of  rates  for  the  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  was  approved  by  the  board.  A  change  from  flat 
to  meter  rates  by  the  Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.  (Ltd.)  was  approved. 
A  new  schedule  of  rates  proposed  by  the  Maui  Telephone  Co.,  as 
well  as  complaint  against  the  company,  was  considered,  the  com- 
plaint being  held  to  be  ungrounded. 

The  commission  requested  of  the  attorney  general  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  it  could  invest  its  funds  in  government  bonds,  and  was  ad- 
vised that  it  had  no  authority  to  make  the  investment. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  visited  Washington  and  was  present  at 
a  congressional  session  in  the  interests  of  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  commission,  the  results  of  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mission. 

Several  investigations  of  accidents  on  interisland  boats  were  made. 

The  following  public-utility  corporations  were  investigated  dur- 
ing the  year:  Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  Honolulu;  Kauai  Telephone 
Co.,  Lihue,  Kauai;  Waiahi  Electric  Co.,  Kauai;  Maui  Telephone  Co., 
Lahaina  Ice  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  Island  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  Maui; 
Kohala  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hawaii. 

The  matter  of  amendments  to  the  franchise  of  the  Hilo  Traction 
Co.  was  considered  by  the  commission.  A  complaint  relative  to 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  Makee  Sugar  Co.  was  considered  and 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  notified  the  commission  that  it  pro- 
posed to  increase  its  rate  on  clocks. 

The  matter  of  amendments  to  the  present  franchise  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Eapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  has  been  considered  by  this  com- 
mission, members  of  which  have  met  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  transit  company,  and  have  also  worked  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  the  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 
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The  Rapid  Transit  Co.  has  been  requested  by  the  commission  to 
extend  its  present  line  to  a  point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort 
Shafter  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison  stationed  there. 

The  expenses  of  the  commission  for  the  year  totaled  $9,883.95, 
while  the  receipts  were  $23,978.09. 

LOAN   FUNDS 

By  act  of  Legislature  the  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  each  county  and  the  city  and  county,  consisting  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works,  the  mayor  or  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  three  other  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
county  or  city  and  county  in  which  public  improvements  are  to  be 
performed  from  funds  loaned  to  the  county  or  city  and  county  by 
the  Territory,  such  commission  to  be  known  as  a  loan-fund  com- 
mission. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  loan-fund  commissions,  one  each 
for  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai. 

During  the  past  year  the  Kauai  loan-fund  commission  has  held 
no  meetings  and  made  no  expenditures. 

OAHU   LOAN   FUND   COMMISSION. 

For  the  Oahu  loan  fund  commision  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
$105,494.09,  of  which  amount  there  has  been  expended  $24,813.06, 
and  assignments  made  to  the  amount  of  $39,733.48.  leaving  an  unas- 
signed  balance  of  $40,946.9."). 

Among  the  works  under  way  or  completed  during  the  year  are: 

An  extension  of  the  sewer  svstem  in  the  Puunui  district,  costing 
$21,550. 

The  installation  of  sewers  in  Lusitania  and  Pauoa  Streets,  costing 
$21,097.14  (this  work  completed). 

The  construction  of  a  sewer  station  at  Kakaako,  costing  $13,300. 

An  extension  of  the  sewer  svstem  along  Queen  Street,  costing 
$12,000. 

An  extension  of  the  water  mains  in  Manoa,  costing  $7,000. 

An  extension  of  the  water  mains  in  the  Kewalo  district,  costing 
$4,500  (completed). 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  at  the  numerous  meetings 
of  the  commision  relative  to  an  extension  of  the  entire  water  system 
by  bringing  the  drain  waters  from  the  Ilillebrand  Glen  into  reservoir 
No.  4.  No  definite  action,  however,  has  been  taken  for  the  reason 
that  the  governor  pointed  out  to  the  commision  that  this  plan  ap- 
peared to  be  impractical  for  the  reason  that  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
thus  secured  would  be  small,  that  the  stream  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  this  water  is  not  perennial,  and  for  a  further  reason 
that  the  dam  at  reservoir  Xo.  4  leaks.  A  committee  consisting  of 
engineers  has  been  appointed  by  the  loan  fund  commision  to  make  an 
investigation  and  report  as  to  the  safety  of  the  dam  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  stopping  the  leakage.  The  committee  is  still  investi- 
gating. 
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MAUI  LOAN  FUND   COMMISSION. 

The  Maui  loan  fund  commission  commenced  the  fiscal  year  with 
$14,000  to  its  credit,  same  being  made  up  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  last  legislature  and  certain  unexpended  balances  carried  over  from 
previous  appropriations. 

During  the  year  this  commission  expended  $81,228.93,  leaving  a 
balance  available  June  30  of  $55,771.07. 

Among  the  works  under  way  or  completed  during  the  year  were : 

The  Olinda  Reservoir  and  Kula  pipe-line  project,  for  which  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  on  which  $29,473.80  has  already 
been  expended,  the  work  being  about  10  per  cent  completed. 

For  the  improvement  of  roads  in  the  pineapple  section,  $35,000,  of 
which  $20,166.56  has  been  expended,  with  work  45  per  cent  completed, 
leaving  a  balance  available  of  $14,833.44. 

Kahului-Wailuku  waterworks,  with  $20,000  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  of  which  $18,749.44  has  been  expended  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  work  completed. 

Kula  Farm  and  Sanitarium,  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  has 
been  entirely  expended  for  the  installation  of  a  kitchen  and  dining 
room  and  an  ice  and  electric  plant,  which  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  August  15. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  road  on  to  Kahakuloa  Valley,  appro- 
priation $10,000;  plans  and  specifications  for  this  work  have  been 
prepared  at  a  cost  of  $407.62,  but  the  commission  reports  that  no 
actual  operations  will  be  commenced  until  the  county  is  in  a  position 
to  complete  the  work.  There  is  available  in  this  appropriation 
$9,592.38. 

For  the  building  of  a  58- foot  concrete  arched  bridge  over  the  Oheo 
Creek,  $10,000;  plans  and  specifications  will  be  completed  and  this 
work  advertised  some  time  during  the  coming  month,  the  cost  being 
estimated  at  $8,100. 

For  road  work  to  be  ultimately  part  of  a  belt  road  around  the 
entire  island,  $5,000,  which  appropriation  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
hausted. 

HAWAII  LOAN  FUND  COMMISSION. 

The  Hawaii  loan  fund  commission  has  handled  since  its  inception 
appropriations  amounting  to  $709,000.  Of  this  amount  there  has 
been  allotted  to  date  $701,252.36,  of  which  amount  there  has  been 
expended  to  June  30,  $660,110.48,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
allotments  of  $41,141.88  and  an  unallotted  balance  of  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  $7,747.64.  ^ 

The  work  undertaken  by  this  commission  includes: 

A  belt  road  appropriation  of  $600,000,  the  full  amount  having 
been  allotted,  and  $559,414.74  expended  or  contracted  to  June  30. 

Hilo  Union  School,  appropriated  $65,000,  allotted  $64,992.22,  the 
full  amount  of  which  has  been  expended  or  contracted. 

Napoopoo  school,  appropriated  $8,000,  allotted  $8,000,  expended  or 
contracted  $8,000. 

Hilo  waterworks,  appropriation  $7,500,  allotted  $200,  leaving  an 
unallotted  balance  of  $7,300. 

Hospital  at  Kona,  appropriation  $7,500,  allotted  $7,500,  expended 
or  contracted  $7,419.28. 
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Kail  waterworks,  appropriation  $5,000,  allotted  $5,000,  expended 
or  contracted  $4,981.96. 

Waiohinu  waterworks,  appropriation  $5,000,  allotted  $5,000,  ex- 
pended or  contracted  $4,975.58. 

Hospital  at  North  Kohala,  appropriation  $5,000,  allotted  $5,000, 
expended  or  contracted  $4,982.19. 

Kamuela  waterworks,  appropriation  $3,000,  allotted  $2,694.19, 
expended  or  contracted  $2,432.31. 

Keiawa  School,  appropriation  $3,000,  allotted  $2,865.95,  expended 
or  contracted  $2,859.20. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  in  regard  to  schools: 

Expenditures  for  public  schools,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Terri- 
torial government.1 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Maintenance-2 

New  build- 
ings. 

Per  pupil. 

Fiscal  years. 

Mainte- 
nance. 

Total. 

1901                    

140 
143 
144 
147 
154 
151 
153 
154 
153 
152 
155 
156 
161 
168 
170 
171 

352 
380 
386 
399 
414 
435 
441 
476 
493 
486 
523 
582 
674 
713 
735 
804 

11,501 
13,189 
13, 793 
14,467 
15,  202 
16,119 
17, 138 
18,564 
19,507 
19,909 
20,597 
23,752 
25,631 
26,  990 
28, 827 
30,205 

$358, 925. 72 
364,374.72 
393,502.64 
409, 048. 84 
336,358.59 
361, 458. 99 
349,933.14 
467.555.05 
446,832.60 
470,176.08 
479,351.19 
630,334.65 
677,  799.  72 
742,310.63 
772,146.88 
899,501.33 

$8,773.37 
12,121.54 
10,411.02 
96,513.71 

257,387.12 
61,270.87 
75,169.88 
88, 932. 17 
86,075.94 
14,410.41 
4,243.41 
92,577.92 

268,741.78 
77, 208. 85 
69,441.42 

127,271.01 

$29.05 
28.12 
28.52 
28.27 
22.12 
22.42 
20.41 
25.18 
22.90 
23.56 
23.27 
26.53 
26.44 
27.50 
26.79 
29.78 

$29.76 

1902                               

29.05 

1903                          

29.28 

1904                     

34.94 

1905                

39.05 

26.22 



1907                  

24.80 



29.97 

27.31 



1910 

24.34 

19U      

23.48 

1912 

30.43 

1913 

36.93 

1914 

30.36 

1915      

29.20 

1916...           

33.99 

Total  

8,159,610.77 

1,350,550.42 

i  Exclusive  of  purchase  of  <dtcs  for  schools  and  expenditure  for  the  College  of  Hawaii.  The  amounts  for 
maintenance  and  new  buildings  include  expenditures  by  the  counties  on  buildings  and  grounds  as  follows: 
Maintenance,  135,752.98,  $32,403.63,  147,799.49,  143,365.61b,  $62,098.28,  and  £6,542.30,  and  new  building 
14,243.41,  $4,453.55,  $13,106.71,  $34,064.99,  $11,262.27,  and  $69,441.42,  for  1910.  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915 
respectively;  during  1916  the  counties  expended  $127,271.01  for  new  buildings. 

2  Maintenance  for  1916  includes  the  following  expenditures  by  counties;  Repairs  and  maintenance. 
$65,339.36;  janitor  service  and  supplies,  $19,397.04;  furniture  and  fixtures,  $35,729.80. 

Teachers  and  pupils,  public  and  private  schools. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  JUNE,  1916. 


1  lands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

alieud- 

ance. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

63 

37 

9 

42 
20 

61 

35 

5 

29 
11 

171 
89 
4 
299 
100 

232 
124 
9 
328 
111 

4,706 

121 
6,717 
2,247 

4,166 
2,050 
12.; 
5,742 
1,951 

8,  B72 

i.  132 

211 

12.  159 

1,198 

8, 21 1 

Maul 

Molokai 

Oahu 

4,010 

224 

11,886 

Total 

171 

141 

663 

804 

16,173 

14,o:s2 

| 
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Teachers  and  pupils,  public  and  private  schools — Continued. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  DEC.  31.  1915. 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

7 
7 
36 
2 

12 
6 

86 
2 

18 

25 

174 

1 

30 

31 

260 

3 

445 

511 

3,233 

37 

428 

538 

2,510 

39 

873 

1,049 

5,743 

76 

Total 

52 

106 

218 

324 

4,226 

3,515 

7,741 

SUMMARY. 


171 

52 

141 
106 

663 
218 

804 
324 

16, 173 
4,226 

14,032 
3,515 

20,205 
7,741 

Total 

223 

247 

881 

1,128 

20,399 

17,547 

37,946 

Teachers,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June  SO,  1916. 


Race  of  teachers. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

Total. 

Race  of  teachers. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

Total. 

78 
216 
310 
39 
15 
75 

9 

24 

217 

8 

5 

14 

87 
240 
527 
47 
20 
89 

17 

42 

2 

10 

24 
10 

41 

52 

Spanish 

2 

British 

Other  foreigners 

Total 

13 

23 

804 

324 

1,128 

Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June 


1915  and  1916. 


Race  of  pupils. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total.  ■ 

Increase, 
1916. 

Percent- 
age 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

increase, 
1916. 

Hawaiian 

3,203 
3,158 

696 
88 

194 

4,459 

11,557 

2,826 

880 

287 

|  1,479 

3,222 

3,178 

791 

106 

166 

4,535 

12,564 

2,891 

911 

327 

f      862 

1        97 

1       444 

I      110 

663 
1,336 

750 
52 

114 

1,242 

1,996 

1,090 

54 

175 

1      230 

603 

1,405 

769 

44 

98 

1,181 

2,156 

1,034 

53 

185 

[        86 

31 

1        55 

I        41 

3,866 

4,494 

1,446 

140 

308 

5,701 

13,553 

3,916 

934 

462 

1,709 

3,825 

4,584 

1,560 

150 

264 

5,716 

14, 720 

3,925 

964 

512 

948 

128 

499 

151 

J  41 
90 

114 
10 

144 

15 

1,167 

9 

30 

50 

I        217 

1 1.06 

Part-Hawaiian 

2.00 

American 

7.88 

7.14 

German 

1 14. 31 

Portuguese 

.26 

8.62 

.23 

Porto  Rican 

3.21 

Korean 

10.82 

Spanish 

Russian 

Filipino 

.99 

Others 

Total 

28,827 

30,205 

7,702 

7,741 

36,529 

37,946 

1,417 

3.42 

1  Decrease. 


*  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Filipino  included  in  "Others"  in  1915. 
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Percentage  of  enrollment . 

Races. 

Percentage  of  enrollment. 

Races. 

Public 

schools. 

Private 
schools. 

All 
schools. 

PabJic 
schools. 

Private 

schools. 

All 
schools. 

8.49 

2.08 
.28 

.  II 

1 1 ,  95 

33.11 

7.  62 

1.69 

3.70 

.12 

.28 

3.11 

6.68 

2.72 

10.08 

12.08 

4.11 

.40 

.70 

16.06 

38.79 

10.34  j 

• 
Porto  EUcan 

2.40 
.86 

2.27 
.26 

1.17 
.29 

0.14 
.49 
.23 
.08 
.14 
.11 

2.5« 

1.35 

American 

Spanish 

2.50 

British 

.34 

Filipino 

Other  foreigners 

Total 

1.31 

.40 

Chinese 

79.60 

20.40 

100.00 

Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,   by  years,  since  organization  of 

7  <  rritorial  government. 


Years.1 


Ilawai- 

ian. 

Part- 
Hawai- 
ian. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Brit- 
ish. 

(ier- 
man. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Porto 
Rican. 

Korean. 

Others.* 

4,977 
4,903 

2,  fill 
2,869 

699 
812 

232 
240 

320 

337 

3,809 
4,124 

1,352 
1,993 

1,289 
1,385 

229 
260 

596 

796 

215 

333 

4, 335 

2,341 

1,499 

593 

260 

1,803 

3,018 

799 

217 

295 

4,243 

2,521 

1,554 

538 

337 

4,983 

3,267 

931 

226 

252 

4,448 

3,313 

1,875 

437 

285 

4,943 

3,430 

1,025 

268 

298 

4,683 

3,869 

2,087 

405 

636 

4,906 

3,  500 

1,909 

187 

273 

4,437 

4,547 

2,197 

392 

161 

281 

1,658 

3,546 

937 

220 

295 

4,537 

5,035 

2,548 

368 

210 

733 

1.  575 

930 

219 

243 

4, 537 

5,513 

2,596 

355 

224 

705 

4,608 

3,1  -1 

17:; 

276 

4,696 

6,415 

2,830 

438 

180 

620 

1,381 

1,076 

163 

266 

4,662 

7,078 

2, 855 

372 

260 

582 

4,198 

1,034 

1 55 

264 

4,699 

7,607 

3,005 

484 

283 

657 

4,  2X1 

1,075 

1,169 

137 

308 

5,331 

9,298 

3,272 

578 

393 

1,095 

1,290 

4, 1  if. 

1,239 

161 

270 

5,497 

10,990 

3, 783 

N757 

400 

1,415 

3,949 

4,165 

1,403 

17:1 

263 

5,400 

11,508 

3,612 

767 

431 

1,617 

3,886 

i,  194 

L446 

140 

308 

5,701 

13,553 

3,916 

934 

462 

1,709 

3,825 

4,584 

1,560 

150 

264 

5,716 

14,720 

3,925 

964 

512 

1,726 

Total. 


1900. . . 
1901... 
1902... 
1903  .. 
1904... 
1905  .. 
1906... 
L907... 
1908... 

1910... 
1911... 
1912..., 
1913... 
L914  .. 
1916.... 
1916.... 


15,537 
17,519 
Is, 3x2 
18,415 
20,017 
21,644 
21, 890 
23,087 
23,  n:» 
24,889 
25, 537 
26, 122 
29, 909 
32, 938 

,  a 

36,529 
37.946 


1  The  figures  for  1900-1902  and  1904-1907  are  as  of  Dec.  31;  for  1903  and  1912  as  of  June  30;  and  for  1908- 
1911  as  of  Juno.  30  for  public  schools  and  Dec.  31  of  the  preceding  year  for  private  schools. 

-  "Others"  in  1913  include  678  Spanish,  234  Filipinos,  and  108  Russians;  in  1914.  991  Spanish,  243  Fili- 
pinos, and  lx:i  Russians;  in  1915,  996  Spanish,  145  Russians,  and  410  Filipinos,  and  in  1916,  94S  Spanish, 
128  Russians,  and  499  Filipinos. 

Pupils,  by  ages,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1916. 


Islands  and  schools. 

- 

- 

Pi 
© 
>> 

CO 

2 

i 

>> 

00 

2 

i 

2 

i 

0 

in 
1 

2 

OJ 

8 

>. 

CO 

2 

i 

•0> 

2 

•O 

•  - 

.   E 

1  7 

: 

£ 

0 

3 

0 

E- 

Public: 

50 
20 
13 
L3 
35 

7:,:, 

1   062 

1.151 
638 
33 

646 

1 , 1 155 

510 

29 

1,173 
519 

1,058 

504 

22 

1  390 

932 

423 

18 

1    5M7 

886 

■151 

804 

■A7i 

623 

294 

202 

J    7ftfl 

1    1 ''>•'> 

d  am 

m  mi 

is-.     522 
23        27 
730  1.381 

25!  1 

9] 

1  16   2!  182 

9       121 

784   6,717 

10    2.217 

2, 050    l.  132 
123       244 

5.712  12.  159 

Mnh.kai 

Oahu 

22        2 1 

1.253  1,155 

425     389 

15 
823 

2  13 

9 
591 

H)7 

Blauai 

(03 

644 

507       111 

Total 

140 

3,936 

3,586 

3.  181  3,111 

3  ()37  1  7T! 

1    Is!  "*■    '": 

j 

,    »  IKI 

78 
281 

91 
66 

6 

78 

347 

11 

70 

72 

335 

8 

60 
66 

311) 
7 

72 

71) 

311 

9 

57 
351 

10 

7" 

77 

416 

10 

66 
104 

IK) 
9 

88 

107 
6 

11 
45 

107 

101 
69 

1.1)12 

115 

511 

128       87 1 

<       I     ■'!   I 

"        M 

Oahu 

2.. Mo 

I 

Kauai 

Total 

1.331 

518 

486 

514 

.560 

1,212 

4,226 

7.7H 

1,1  in- i '..  il... 

1,471 

2,917 

1,035 

5,  121 

1,058 

17,37,941 

1                                 1            1 

62G57       [NT  1916     vol2 
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Pupils  in  public  schools,  by  grades,  June,  1916. 


Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Molokai. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

Grade  1 

3,753 

1,622 

1.267 

893 

640 

359 

138 

113 

87 

2,035 

728 

511 

496 

323 

160 

97 

48 

34 

97 
47 
37 
30 
29 
4 

4,067 

2,120 

1,577 

1,506 

L110 

671 

557 

361 

305 

176 

9 

1,568 
707 
499 
596 
435 
188 
126 
61 
18 

11,520 

Grade  2 

5,224 
3,891 
3,521 
2,537 
1,382 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

Grade  7 

918 

Grade  8 

583 

High  School 

444 

Normal 

176 

Specials 

9 

Total 

8,872 

4,432 

244 

12, 459 

4,198 

30,205 

Manual  work  and  industrial  training,  June  30,  1916. 
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791 
517 

146 
517 

152 

173 

317 
104 

108 

265 

19 

245 

8 

2,001 
646 

"383" 

712 

14 
21 

2,368 
136 

65 

497 

Maui 

25 

20 

53 

Molokai .... 

Oahu 

894 
397 

481 
145 

781 
166 

136 
70 

2,253 
965 

622 
636 

3,380 

106 

154 

575 

Kauai 

107 

Total. 

2,599 

989 

1,272 

627 

645 

5,865 

1,641 

712 

35 

5,834 

25 

20 

106 

219 

1,232 

JAPANESE  SCHOOLS. 


In  addition  to  the  statistics  in  the  foregoing  tables  there  are  in 
the  Territory  112  Japanese  schools  given  over  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Japanese  language  and  other  subjects  that  are  peculiarly  Japanese. 
These  schools  are  not  considered  in  the  line  of  private  schools  for 
the  reason  that  their  curriculum  does  not  replace  that  of  the  public 
schools.  These  schools,  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Japanese  consulate,  cared  for  11,216  pupils  during  1915. 

The  schools  are  located  as  follows:  25  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  10 
being  in  the  city  of  Honolulu;  22  on  Maui;  44  on  Hawaii;  and  21 
on  Kauai.  Their  location  and  number  of  students  is  given  here- 
with. 

oahu — continued. 


OAHU. 

Hawaii    Central     Institute,     Hono- 
lulu    504 

Hawaii  High  School,  Honolulu 363 

Hawaii   Girls'   School,   Honolulu 120 

Honolulu  Hongwanji  School,  Hono- 
lulu    659 

Kalihi  Japanese  School,  Honolulu-  125 
Makiki  Japanese  School,  Honolulu.  255 
Manoa  Japanese  School,  Honolulu-  49 
Moiliili  Japanese  School,  Honolulu-  332 
Kakaako  Japanese  School,  Hono- 
lulu    291 

Waikiki     Japanese     School,     Hono- 
lulu    60 


2,758 


Aiea  Hongwanji  School,  Aiea 

Aiea  Japanese  School,  Aiea ' 

Waimanalo   Japanese    School,    Wai- 

manalo 

Kaaawa  Japanese  School,  Kaaawa_ 


199 
42 


69 
84 


Pearl  City  Hongwanji  School,  Pearl 
City 

Waipahu     Japanese     School,     Wai- 

pahu 

Taisho   School,   Haleiwa 

Kahaluu    Japanese    School,    Kaha- 

luu 

Waianae  Hongwanji   School,  Waia- 

nae   

Wairualu   Hongwanji  School,  Aiea_ 
Waipahu    Hongwanji    School,    Wai- 
pahu   

Heeia  Japanese  School,  Heeia 

Wahiawa     Japanese     School,     Wa- 

hiawa 

Ewa  Japanese  School,  Ewa 

Punaluu  Japanese  School,  Punaluu, 
Koolau 


98 


70 
64 


46 


148 

40 


223 

82 


110 
44 


20 


1,339 
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MAUI. 

Kihoi  Japanese  School,  Kihol 29 

Olowalu  Japanese  School,  Olowalu.  41 
Kipahulu    Japanese     School,    Kipa- 
hulu  

Wailuku    Hongwanji    School,    Wal- 

luku    15. 

Kaaiiapali  Japanese  School,  Kaana- 

pali 39 

Paia  Japanese  School,  Pala 115 

Walhee  Japanese  School,  Waihee—  49 
Kula      Japanese      School,      Pulehu, 

Kula 40 

Ilamakuapoko      Japanese      School, 

Hamakuapoko 71 

Lahaina    Japanese    Methodist    Pri- 
mary   School,    Lahaina 103 

Haiku  Japanese  School,  Haiku "><> 

Kahului  Japanese  School,  Kahului-  58 
Puunene  Japanese  School,  Puunene_  347 
Kaeleku  Japanese  School,  Kaeleku_  23 
Lahaina     Hongwanji     School,     La- 
haina   244 

Hawaii  Girls'   School,  Puunene 46 

Waikapu     Japanese     School,     Wai- 

kapu 53 

Hana  Hongwanji  School,  liana 53 

Wailuku  Japanese  School,  Wailuku_  70 
Makawao    Japanese    School,    Maka- 

wao,   Kula 48 

Puunene  Jodoshu  School,  Puunene-  47 

Kooran  Girls'  Seminary,  Honomu —  36 


1,739 


HAWAII. 

Kukaiau  Japanese  School,  Kukaiau_  45 

Paauhau  Japanese  School,  Paauhau_  57 

Naalehu  Japanese  School,  Naalehu.  64 
Wainaku     Japanese     School,     Wai- 

naku,    Ililo 40 

Pahala  Japanese  School,  Pahala 83 

Pahoa  Japanese  School,  Pahoa 53 

1 1  ilea  Japanese  School,  Hilea,  Kau_  30 
Papaaloa   Japanese   School,   Papaa- 

loa 70 

Paauilo   Japanese    School,    Paauilo, 

Hamakua 125 

Kaumana    Japanese    School,     Kau- 

mana,    Hilo 56 

Mountainview      Japanese       School. 

Mountain  view 127 

Hilo  Japanese  School,   Hilo 419 

Hookcna     Japanese     School,     Hoo- 

kena,   Kona 27 

Onomea  Japanese  School,  Onomea.  46 
Honokohau    Japanese    School,    Kai- 

lua,    Kona 50 

Cocoanut    Island    Japanese    School, 

Cocoanut   Island 287 

Niulii  Japanese  School,  Niulii,   Ko- 

hala    70 

Ilonomakau    Japanese    School,    Ko- 

hala    63 

llalawa  Japanese  School,  Kohala 71 

Piihonua   Japanese   School.    Ililo 28 

Honokaa  Japanose  School,  Hama- 
kua      139 

Waiakea  Japanese  School,  Hilo 63 


Hawaii — continued. 

Honaunau   Japanese   School,   South 

Kona 

Ilawi  .Jodo  .Japanese  School,   Ha\vi_ 

Pepeekeo    Japanese    School,    Pepee- 

keo 

Laupahoehoe  Japanese  School,  Lau- 

pahoehoe 

Pohakupuka    Japanese    School,    Ni- 

nole 

Kona   Japanese   School,    Kainaliu__ 
Kapnlena    Japanese   School,    Kukui- 

haele 

Honomu   Seminary,   Honomu 

Honuapo    Japanese    School,    Honu- 

apo,   Kau 

Halawa  Japanese  School,  Kohala 

Kona   Japanese   School,   Kona 

Pahala  Hongwanji  School,  Pahala. 
Honomu    Hongwanji    School,    Hon- 
omu   

Wainaku  Japanese   School,   Ililo 

Hakalau  Japanese  School,  Hakalau. 
Kukuihaele    Japanese    School,    Ku- 

kuihaele 

Papaikou    Hongwanji    School,    Pa- 
paikou   

Papaikou    Japanese    School,    Papai- 
kou  

Ookala  Japanese  School,  Ookala 

Olaa     Hongwanji     School,     Olaa    9 

miles 

Kealakekua  Japanese  School.  Kona_ 

Kamuela     Japanese      School,      Ka- 

muela 


KAUAI. 

Makaweli  Hongwanji  School,  Maka- 

weli 

Wailua    Japanese    School,    Wailua, 

Lihue    

Lawai  Japanese  School,  Lawai 

Kapaa  Hongwanji  School,  Kapaa._ 
Makaweli    Japanese    School,    Maka- 
weli   

Koloa  Japanese  School,  Koloa 

Mana  Japanese  School,  Mana 

Lihue  Japanese  School,  Lihue 

Lihue  Hongwanji   School,  Lihue 

Kealia  Hongwanji  School,  Kealia__ 
Pakala    Japanese    School,    Hooanu- 

anu 

Iluleia     Japanese     School,     Huleia, 

Lihue 

Koolau  Kinjo  School,  Koolau 

Eleele  Hongwanji  School,  Eleele 

Ilanalei   Japanese    School,    IIanalei_ 

Kapaa  Nichiren   School,  Kapaa 

Anahola  Japanese  School,  Anahola_ 
Wahiawa    Hongwanji    School,    Wa- 
ll i  a  wa.    Eleele 

Kilauea  Hongwanji  School,  Kilauea. 
Waimea  Japanese  School,  Waimea_ 
Kekaha  Japanese  School,  Kekaha__ 


72 
49 

95 

77 

110 
102 

33 
30 

33 
81 
23 

60 

147 
32 

10S 

75 

107 

192 
38 

104 
37 

30 


3,718 


152 


29 

4S 


46 
165 

31 
165 

180 
98 

44 

41 
30 
21 
26 
54 
25 

115 
42 

104 
98 


1 .  662 


Total 11,  216 


COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII. 


The  past  year  lias  witnessed  development  to  the  College  of  Hawaii 
in  student  enrollments  and  activities  and  in  physical  equipment. 
In  former  years  the  great  number  of  the  students  were  classed  as 


extrusion  students,  l. 


e.,  they  were  not  working  for  college   credit 


nor  held  to  the  requirements  of  college  work.  No  students  of  this 
character  were  accepted  this  year.  This  has  meant  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.    There 
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was  a  total  enrollment  for  the  year  of  117,  divided  as  follows :  Regu- 
lar undergraduates,  33;  graduate,  7;  special,  77.  By  nationalities, 
Caucasian,  88;  Chinese,  16;  Japanese,  6;  Hawaiian,  4;  Korean,  1; 
Hindoo,  1;  Filipino,  1. 

A  considerable  amount  of  road  has  been  built  through  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college.  This  has  served  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
useful  roads  and  affording  an  engineering  experiment.  The  main 
road  contains  sections  of  various  materials,  which  are  being  given  a 
thorough  test. 

The  dairy,  piggery,  and  engineering  laboratory,  which  were  just 
being  completed  a  year  ago,  have  now  been  put  to  practical  use. 

LIBRARY  OF  HAWAII. 

Much  progress  has  been  shown  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Library  of  Hawaii  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

There  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year  3,073  volumes. 
Of  these  2,927  were  purchased  and  146  were  gifts.  A  total  of  372 
volumes  were  either  withdrawn  or  missing,  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
2,701  volumes  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  695  volumes  over  the 
previous  year.  During  the  year  readers'  cards  were  issued  to  1,891 
persons  not  previously  registered,  the  total  number  of  cards  now  in 
force  being  6,392.  The  circulation  from  the  main  library  was  85,604 
volumes,  while  from  the  islands  department  were  sent  out  9,241 
volumes.  The  total  circulation  reported  from  the  various  stations 
was  12,706,  which,  added  to  the  circulation  from  the  main  library, 
makes  a  total  of  98,310.  In  the  reference  department  6,537  books 
were  given  out  for  reference  use  and  4,039  topics  investigated.  The 
reading-room  attendance  wras  44,822.  In  the  cataloging  department 
3,073  volumes  were  indexed  and  4  numbers  of  the  library  bulletin 
prepared.  In  the  workrooms  18,063  volumes  were  repaired.  The 
juvenile  department  continues  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  library  activity.  Through  the  increased  appropriation  of  1915, 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  islands  department 
through  the  efforts  of  a  trained  worker  from  the  Minnesota  State 
Commission,  who  completed  the  organization  of  the  department  and 
made  a  traveling  survey  of  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Maui.  The 
number  of  stations  to  which  the  larger  collections  are  now  sent  has 
been  increased  from  29  to  72,  and  the  number  of  home  libraries  from 
27  to  55.  The  survey  of  the  remaining  islands,  including  Oahu,  was 
deferred,  owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  books  for  an  increased 
demand,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  taken  care  of  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  archives 
of  Hawaii  toward  the  further  straightening  out  of  the  accumulation 
of  records,  past  and  present. 

On  May  11  the  bureau  completed  the  eleventh  year  of  its  existence. 
During  the  past  year  the  work  of  making  typewritten  copies  of  let- 
ters contained  in  the  letter-press  books  of  the  former  interior  depart- 
ment on  which  the  writing  was  badly  faded  has  been  continued. 
To  date  96  books  have  been  copied  and  the  copies  bound.  At  this 
time  last  year  there  were  108  of  these  books  filed  in  the  archives, 
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since  which  time  GO  more  have  been  received,  making  a  total  of  168, 
72  of  which  still  remain  to  be  typewritten  and  bound  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  contents.  Considerable  other  work  of  a  like 
nature  has  also  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
governmental  records  of  monarchial  days,  through  the  Republic,  and 
into  the  Territorial  regime,  are  gradually  being  placed  in  such  shape 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  for  reference  purposes. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  expended  $2,500  appropri- 
ated by  the  last  legislature  for  the  completion  of  the  vault  equip- 
ment of  the  archives  building.  With  the  installation  of  this  addi- 
tional equipment  it  has  been  possible  to  properly  segregate  and  file 
a  large  mass  of  accumulated  statistics. 

The  revision  of  the  Hawaiian  dictionary  has  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  vear. 

THE  COURTS. 

TERRITORIAL   COURTS. 

The  Territorial  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court  of  three  members, 
five  circuit  courts,  of  which  one  has  three  members,  who  sit  sepa- 
rately, and  the  others  one  member  each,  and  29  district  courts.  The 
supreme  and  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  district  magistrates  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory.  The  circuit 
courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction.  They  try  crim- 
inal, law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  first  circuit  court 
acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and  district 
courts  act  also  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal  juvenile  court  being 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 

Court  statistics,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

Criminal  cases 

13,916 
3, 284 

11,336 
3,150 

12, 199 

3,465 

Total 

17,200 

10, 40S 

74 

14,  4S6 

7,984 

70 

15, 664 
9, 439 

77 

Convictions  in  criminal  eases 

Percentage  of  convictions 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


Supreme  court. 
Circuit  courts.. 
District  courts. 


Total. 


73 
2,115 
15,012 


61 
1,440 
12,985 


17, 200 


14, 486 


87 

1,745 

13,832 


15, 664 


CASKS  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 
Law 

39 
10 
2 

23 
13 

1 

37 

Equity 

13 

2 

Divorce 

Probate 

2 

Criminal 

5 
4 

1  1 

5 
14 

11 

Original 

In 

Miscellanron   

12 

Total 

73 

Gl 

87 

558 
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Court  statistics,  calendar  years — Continued. 

CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

Civil: 

Law , 

340 

54 

360 

426 

2 

265 
39 
351 
225 
9 

438 

Equity 

103 

Divorce 

410 

Probate 

331 

Miscellaneous 

9 

Total 

1,182 
933 

889 
551 

1  291 

Criminal 

454 

Grand  total 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

Percentage  of  convictions 

2,115 

475 

50 

1,440 

309 

54 

1,745 
348 

76 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


Civil 

2,034 
12. 978 

2,205 
10,  780 

2,098 

11,  734 

Total 

15, 012 

9,933 

76 

12,  985 

7,675 

71 

13,832 
9,091 

77 

Races  of  persons  convicted. 


Races. 

Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1915. 

Number 

convicted, 

1915. 

Percentage 
of  popula- 
tion con- 
victed, 1915 

39,104 
21, 954 
97,000 
43, 374 
27, 339 

1,184 
1,361 
2,323 

983 
3,588 

3.02 

6.19 

2.39 

White  (including  Portuguese) 

2.26 

13.12 

Total 

228,  771 

9,439 

4.12 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases,  by  classes  of  cases. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Offenses  against  property. . . 
Offenses  against  chastity . . . 
Offenses  against  the  peace . . 

Gambling 

Liquor  selling,  distilling,  etc 

Drunkenness — 

Homicide 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


552 

513 

620 

387 

303 

313 

1,236 

1,008 

1,038 

4,485 

3.521 

4,482 

146 

146 

105 

1,172 

755 

742 

17 

21 

»17 

2,413 

1,717 

2,122 

10,408 


7,984 


9.439 


i  Homicide,  1915:  Manslaughter,  4:  murder,  13. 


JUVENILE  COURTS. 


The  principal  juvenile  court  is  that  at  Honolulu,  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  first  circuit,  assigned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.     The  circuit 
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judges  of  the  other  circuits,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  district 
magistrates  throughout  the  Territory,  also  .-it  as  juvenile  judges. 
There  are  several  salaried  probation  officers  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teers. 

Dependents  are  placed  in  private  homes,  private  institutions,  and 
public  institutions.  Delinquents  who  are  not  paroled  are  committed 
to  either  the  boys'  industrial  school  or  the  girls'  industrial  school. 
The  instruction  in  these  schools,  which  are  partly  self-sustaining, 
is  chiefly  of  a  vocational  nature,  the  children  receiving  a  portion  of 
their-  earnings. 

The  number  of  eases  coining  before  the  juvenile  court  of  Honolulu 
during  the  fiscal  period  were  009.  Of  these  516  were  boys  and  93 
girls.  Of  the  boys  481  were  delinquent  and  35  dependent  cases. 
Of  the  girls  24  were  delinquent  and  09  dependent.  Boys  included 
222  Hawaiian,  103  Chinese,  90  Portuguese,  51  Japanese,  and  50  of 
all  others;  the  girls.  r>|  Hawaiian,  11  each  Chinese  and  Portuguese, 
3  Japanese,  and  1  of  all  others.  Of  the  boys,  370  were  for  the  first 
offense,  94  second,  27  third,  10  fourth,  5  fifth,  2  sixth,  and  1  each 
seventh  and  eighth  :  of  the  girls,  80  were  first,  10  second,  and  3  third. 
Of  the  boy  delinquents,  172  served  the  period  of  probation  and 
were  discharged,  same  being  the  case  with  30  of  the  girls;  49  boys 
and  22  girls  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  without  pro- 
bation; L28  boys  and  5  girls  were  reprimanded  and  discharged;  30 
boys  and  9  girls  were  surrendered  by  the  probation  officers;  5  boys  were 
dismissed  and  1  referred  to  the  district  magistrate.  The  charges  were 
as  follows:  Assault  and  battery,  14  boys;  violating  curfew  law,  107 
boys  and  2  girls;  disobedience,  21  boys  and  18  girls;  gambling,  32 
boys;  idle  and  dissolute,  47  boys  and  15  girls;  larceny  and  kindred 
offenses,  100  boys  and  3  girls;  truancy,  173  boys  and  43  girls;  other 
offenses,  1G  boys  and  12  girls.  Of  the  dependent  cases,  20  boys  and 
37  girls  wcn>  committed  to  private  homes,  9  boys  and  27  girls  to 
private  institutions,  5  girls  to  public  institutions. 

LAND   COURT. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court  is  assigned  to  land- 
court  cases  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  During  the 
fiscal  year  17  petitions  were  filed,  while  42  were  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  period;  8  decrees  were  issued,  including  an  area  of 
13.1s!  acres,  while  51  petitions  were  held  pending  registration  with 
an  area  of  8,760.4  13  acres.  The  assessed  value  of  the  lands  included 
in  titles  registered  is  $172,005,  while  the  value  of  that  held  pending 
registration  is  $229,930.39.  The  total  value  <5f  lands  included  in 
titles  registered  and  pending  registration  is  $102,535.39. 

Fees  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $708.81,  of  which  $342.81 
was  for  the  assurance  fund. 

FEDERAL   COURT. 

This  is  a  United  States  district  court,  with  the  jurisdiction  also 
of  a  United  States  circuit  court,  and  has  two  district  judge-. 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
nuhibered  61, comprising 8  admiralty, 35  bankruptcy,  9  United  States 
civil,  2  other  civil,  and  7  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with  59 
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for  the  preceding  year,  comprising  1  admiralty,  43  bankruptcy,  3 
United  States  civil,  1  other  civil,  and  11  habeas  corpus  cases. 

The  criminal  cases  numbered  96,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Con- 
victions, 54 ;  acquittals,  20 ;  pending,  9 ;  nolle  prossed,  13.  The  cases 
were  of  considerable  variety,  the  most  numerous  classes  being  un- 
lawfully importing,  etc.,  opium,  21 ;  adultery,  11 ;  willfully  and  unlaw- 
fully having  in  possession  narcotics,  10 ;  selling  liquor  without  pay- 
ment of  special  tax,  9 ;  fornication,  7 ;  bigamy,  4 ;  violation  of  tariff 
act  of  October  3,  1913,  4;  violation  of  white-slave  traffic  act,  3; 
making  or  presenting  false  claims,  3;  accessory  to  burglary  on  United 
States  reservation,  2 ;  embezzling  post-office  funds,  stealing,  etc.,  mail 
matter,  each  2;  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  rape,  etc., 
burglary  on  United  States  reservation,  false  demands,  illicit  distill- 
ing, murder,  officer  of  United  States  court  failing  to  deposit  moneys, 
receivers,  etc.,  of  stolen  public  property,  stealing  etc.,  on  United 
States  reservation,  each  1. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  in  this  court  116 
cases,  namely,  3  admiralty,  72  bankruptcy,  11  United  States  civil, 
1  other  civil,  11  criminal,  and  18  habeas  corpus. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  legal  advisor  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, the  high  sheriff,  the  district  magistrates,  the  many  Terri- 
torial boards,  such  as  the  board  of  health  (of  which  the  attorney 
general  is  by  virtue  of  office  a  member),  the  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners ;  the  public-utilities  commission ;  the  loan-fund  commissions 
of  the  several  islands;  the  board  of  liquor  license  commissioners 
of  the  several  islands ;  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics ; 
the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry ;  the  board  of  prison  inspectors, 
etc. ;  and  other  public  officials  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  public 
duties.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing  up  or  passing  upon 
forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  with  the  Territory,  deeds, 
licenses,  patents,  and  other  documents  relating  to  land  transactions, 
corporation  charters,  etc.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  it  being 
reported  in  detail  as  it  is  as  broad  and  varied  as  the  work  of  the 
several  departments.  Though  the  advisory  work  is  Yerv  important 
and  has  been  heavier  than  usual  during  the  last  year,  the  court  work 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this  department. 
The  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  various  courts  has  been 
handled  by  the  county  attorneys  who  are  by  law  deputies  of  the 
attorney  general  and  charged  with  this  work. 

A  number  of  important  civil  cases  have  been  handled  by  this  office 
during  the  year.  The  department  appeared  in  157  cases — 2  in  the 
United  States  district  court,  1  of  which  was  finished  and  the  other 
still  pending;  31  in  the  Territorial  supreme  court,  23  being  finished 
and  8  pending;  47  in  the  circuit  court,  19  finished,  28  pending:  25 
in  the  Territorial  land  court,  10  finished,  15  pending ;  5  leper  divorce 
cases,  2  finished,  3  pending;  47  tax-appeal  cases,  3  in  the  fourth 
division,  Kauai,  all  pending;  1  in  the  second  division,  Maui,  finished; 
13  in  the  third  division,  Hawaii,  7  finished,  6 'pending;  30  in  the 
fourth  division,  Hawaii,  all  pending;  1  case  in  the  third  division 
has  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 
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TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

Work  on  the  new  prison  building  has  progressed  satisfactorily 
during  the  year.     (Sec  "  Public  work 

All  Territorial  felon-,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misdemeanants 
an«l  persons  awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  felons,  arc  retained  in  the 
Territorial  prison.  1  here  are  two  Territorial  reform  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  which  delinquents  arc  committed  by 
the  juvenile  court.  These  schools  on  the  1st  of  January  this  year 
Came  under  the  control   of  a   hoard  of   industrial   schools,  created   by 

the  last  Legislature,  having  previously  been  cared  for  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

The  warden  of  tin-  Territorial  prison  is  also  high  sheriff  of  the 

Territory.  During  the  year  he  served  1,861  subpoenas,  writs,  sum- 
monses, etc 

There  were  on  hand  July  1,  1915,  475  prisoners,  415  being  Terri- 
torial and  of)  United  States.  There  were  received  during  the  year 
a  total  of  253,  1  < >  1  Territorial  and  152  United  States.  There  were 
discharged  during  the  year  a  total  of  ^17.  56  Territorial  and  166 
United  States,  leaving  on  hand  June  30  a  total  of  511.  The  reasons 
lor  discharge  of  criminals  were:  Expiration  of  sentence.  40;  paid 
line  or  costs,  L6;  took  poor  convict's  oath,  38;  died,  1;  executed,  3; 
pardoned,  1'2:  transferred  to  county  jail,  1;  by  order  of  the  United 
States  district  court.  •".. 

A  number  of  Territorial  prisoners  are  employed  on  various  works 
throughout  the  Territory,  including  the  new  prison,  which  is  being 
practically  entirely  constructed  by  convict  labor.  Of  the  511  on 
hand  there  were  on  parole  177,  at  work  in  police  station  0,  in  insane 
asylum  3,  at  leper  settlement  (Molokai)  1.  escaped  3,  at  work  on 
Keamoku  Road  57.  at  work  on  llaleakala  Road  26,  confined  in  Hilo 
jail  '■'>.  Leaving  a  balance  in  Oahu  prison  of  235.  The  percentage  of 
nationalities  follows: 

Male:  Per  ,"1"- 

Hawaiians  (female,  0.39  percent) L5.06 

Japanese  (female,  <».'ji)  per  cent) 13.11 

Chinese ~.  63 

Koreans 6.  u.~> 

Filipinos 28.  56 

Porto   Eticans. 10.  17 

Americans 8.  s" 

Portuguese      5. 29 

Russians  (female,  0.20  per  cent) .79 

British    .  .20 

Mexicans .  20 

Spanish 1.  57 

Norwegians    .  39 

S;iiih>;iiis .  20 

( iermans .  59 

During  the  year  there  were  released  on   parole  73  prisoners,  while 

there  were  returned  to  prison  for  breaking  parole  9. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  were:   Pay  of  guards  and  hums, 

$24,535.21;  support  of  prisoners,  $38,872.36,  making  a  total  of  $63,- 

H>7..'u  :  the  average  cost  per  day  of  a  prisoner  being  50  cents  plus. 

The  receipts  for  the  support  of  united  States  prisoners  amounted  to 

$5,341.50. 
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During  the  period  there  were  3,206  on  sick  report,  the  majority 
being  ailments  of  a  minor  nature,  together  with  injuries  suffered  in 
the  course  of  labor,  classified  as  minor  surgery. 

Drainage  and  ventilation  conditions  have  been  of  the  best  possible, 
which,  together  with  the  various  forms  of  recreation,  drills,  honor 
s}^stem,  music,  etc.,  have  greatly  improved  the  morale  of  the  inmates. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  greater  part  of  the  public  health  work  is  cared  for  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  health,  although  some  is  handled  by  the  local  govern- 
ments and  great  assistance  given  by  various  corporations,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  financially  and  in  other  ways.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Territorial  board  of  health 
accomplish  a  great  deal  through  cooperative  efforts.  The  morbidity 
and  mortality  reports  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  general  health 
conditions  of  the  Territory.  The  mortality  reports  are  published 
elsewhere  in  tabular  form.  A  slight  increase  of  1.20  is  shown  in  the 
mortality  rate  over  the  previous  period,  which  is  largely  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  measles. 

During  the  year  the  board  of  medical  examiners  has  recommended 
for  licenses  22  practitioners,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  138  licensed  physicians  in  the  Territory,  divided  as  to  nationali- 
ties as  follows :  Americans,  74 ;  Japanese,  41 ;  British,  14 ;  Germans, 
4;  Chinese.  4;  Portuguese,  1;  and  Norwegian,  1.  A  number  of  cases 
of  persons  practicing  medicine  without  a  license  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  attorney  general,  and  several  prosecutions  have 
resulted  and  fines  imposed ;  some  are  still  pending. 

Whenever  necessary,  the  various  islands  of  the  group  have  been 
visited  and  talks  given  on  health  and  sanitation.  A  medical  in- 
spector of  schools  has  been  appointed  during  the  year  and  the  results 
of  his  work  will  be  given  later  in  this  report. 

The  government  employs  26  physicians,  who  have  collectively 
visited  11,283  homes,  received  11,026  office  calls,  filled  18,222  prescrip- 
tions, examined  (exclusive  of  Honolulu)  19,628  school  children,  vac- 
cinated 3,387,  performed  86  post-mortems,  and  traveled  29,460  miles 
at  an  expense  of  $24,526.16.  There  were  made  in  Honolulu  76  autop- 
sies, of  which  number  30  were  for  the  Territory  and  48  for  the 
coroner.     Investigations  of  unattended  deaths  were  55. 

A  complete  sanitary  survey  has  been  made  of  every  dairy  in  the 
Territory  for  the  use  of  the  milk  commission,  which  was  appointed 
January  20  of  this  year.  This  commission  will  make  a  report  about 
October  1. 

The  work  of  compiling  a  sanitary  code  for  the  Territory  is  well 
under  way,  a  commission  having  been  appointed  to  handle  this 
subject. 

The  Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  last  legis- 
lature has  worked  out  well,  and  is  proving  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  former  method  of  a  specific  appropriation. 

The  principal  considerations  of  the  board  of  health  are :  Leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  sanitation,  and  pure  food,  which  will  be  treated  under 
separate  subheadings. 

The  board  of  dental  examiners  report  the  year  the  busiest  in  its 
history.     There  were  24  dentists  in   practice  in  the  Territory  of 
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Hawaii  at  the  close  of  the  Last  fiscal  period.  There  are  now  33,  9 
new  members  of  the  profession  having  been  admitted  to  practice 

during  the  year;  also  a  large  number  of  inquiries  as  to  conditions  on 
the  islands  have  been  received  and  given  attention  by  this  board. 
Among  the  newer  registrations  are  3  Chinese  and  1  Japanese,  all 
natives  of  the  islands,  who  have  taken  degree-  in  mainland  colleges 
and  returned  home  to  practice. 

MORBIDITY   STATISTICS. 

There  were  1,437  cases  of  contagious  and  infection-  diseases  re- 
ported, an  increase  of  l\717  over  the  previous  year.  This  large  in- 
crease in  a  Dumber  of  case.-  was  due  almost  entirely  to  cases  of 
measles  and  tuberculosis.  Of  the  2,752  cases  of  measles  reported 
only  108  proved  fatal. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  by  di>eases  is  as  follows:  Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  9;  conjunctivitis  follicular,  19;  diphtheria,  151; 
dysentery  amoebic.  16;  enteric  fever,  130:  paratyphoid  fever.  25; 
Leprosy,  78;  measles.  2,752;  paralysis,  infantile,  7;  pertussis,  123; 
plague.  1:  scarlet  fever.  1:  tetanus,  9;  trachoma.  81;  tuberculosis, 
943:  varicella,  v,'».  There  were  no  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  dengus. 
typhus  fever,  variola,  varioloid,  or  yellow  fever  reported.  The 
plague  cases,  it  is  believed,  were  the  result  of  heavy  rains  in  the 
Iliniakiia  district,  which  forced  the  rats  into  the  shelter  of  the 
camps.    A  vigorous  rat  campaign  soon  eliminated  this  trouble. 

SANITATION. 

The  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
in  scope  and  nature  during  the  fiscal  period.  With  the  exception  of 
Kauai  all  of  the  islands  have  been  visited  and  investigations  carried 
on.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  for  water  analysis  has  been 
improve. I.  The  present  Honolulu  water  supply  is  below  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  water  fur- 
nished by  common  carrier  in  interstate  traffic.  The  attention  of  the 
Honolulu  waterworks  was  called  to  the  mixing  of  the  impure  Nuuanu 
Valley  supply  with  the  artesian  supply  in  the  business  section  of 
the  city.  d\n'  to  leaky  valves.    This  trouble  has  been  rectified. 

A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Hawaii  for  a  sewer  system  in  the  Waiolama 
district  of  Ililo  ami  maps  of  the  proposed  system  prepared. 

The  village  of  Kaneoheo  has  been  given  a  good  water  supply, 
and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  replacing  of  the  open  and  un- 
protected wells  in  Waialua,  Oahu. 

The  town  of  Wahiawa,  located  he!  ween  the  two  arms  of  Wahiawa 
Reservoir,  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  means 
are  now  being  considered  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  to  properly 
protect  the  water  supply.  Special  investigation  has  been  made  of 
practically  every  case  oi  typhoid  and  the  early  removal  of  cases  to 
the  hospital  has  prevented  numerous  contacts.  There  were  L30  c 
of  typhoid  reported,  which  is  23  less  than  the  previous  year,  while 
tin1  Dumber  of  deaths.  29,  was  13  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  disposal  of  pineapple  waste  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, with  the  result  that  entire  cooperation  exists  between  canneries 
and  the  sanitary  engineer. 
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One  of  the  most  important  sanitary  operations  was  the  rat  proof- 
ing of  a  number  of  places  near  the  water  front. 

In  April  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Donald  S.  Bowman  left  for 
Washington  to  attend  the  annual  conference  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service ;  also  the  annual 
conference  of  State  and  provincial  boards  of  health.  While  in 
Washington  he  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Immunolo- 
gists,  Bacteriologists,  and  Pathologists.  On  the  trip  east  he  visited 
New  Orleans  and  spent  four  days  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  officials  studying  the  antirat  campaign  and  plague-preven- 
tion work  as  carried  on  in  that  city.  A  number  of  other  cities  were 
visited  and  information  obtained  which  will  prove  of  considerable 
benefit  to  this  department. 

RAT   AND   MOSQUITO   CAMPAIGN. 

The  rat  and  mosquito  campaign  has  continued  with  satisfactory 
results.  As  in  former  years,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice was  in  direct  charge  of  the  rat  campaign.  On  this  island,  with 
seven  trappers  employed,  an  average  of  984  traps  was  set  daily  and 
rats  and  mongooses  to  the  total  of  18,327  were  taken;  2,891  were 
examined  microscopically  and  15,436  microscopically;  none  were 
found  infected.  It  is  recommended  by  Surg.  F.  E.  Trotter,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  that  the  water  front  of  Honolulu  be  made 
rat  proof,  and  efforts  are  under  consideration  for  suitable  ordinances 
for  the  rat  proofing  of  all  buildings  in  the  Territory.  The  total 
cost  of  the  rat  campaign  in  Honolulu  was  $4,316.28.  On  Hawaii 
the  plantations  and  the  Hilo  shippers'  wharf  committee  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  board  of  health  for  the  elimination  of  the  rat. 
The  results  were  a  harvest  of  137,034,  of  which  number  136,941  were 
examined  microscopically,  57  macroscopically,  and  19  bacteriologi- 
cally;  15  were  found  infected.  The  work  of  building  out  the  rat  is 
steadily  going  forward  on  this  island. 

Considerable  efficient  work  was  done  in  Honolulu  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  mosquito  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  expense  in  Honolulu  was  $11,291.21  The  work  in  Hilo  was  also 
vigorously  prosecuted.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  mosquito  as  a  result  of  the  increased  shipping 
from  South  American  and  Mexican  ports. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  an  inspection  of  school 
children,  but  mainly  for  the  detection  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  and  for  vaccination.  The  last  legislature  made  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  medical  supervision  and  treatment  of  school  children, 
with  the  idea  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  examination  so  that  cer- 
tain defects  which  were  known  to  exist  among  the  children  might  be 
remedied.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  commence  this  work  in  the 
Honolulu  schools,  so  that  the  methods  employed  could  be  more 
closely  followed.  In  February  of  the  present  year  Dr.  L.  L.  Patter- 
son was  appointed  medical  inspector  of  schools.  Cards  were  pre- 
pared, giving  the  principal  defects  that  were  anticipated.  Each 
pupil  was  furnished  a  card  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  a  five-year 
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period.  Those  of  the  pupils  desiring  an  examination  by  private 
physician  were  allowed  to  do  so,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  the 
supplied  card  be  used,  so  as  to  make  all  reports  uniform.  Schools  to 
the  number  of  '20  and  pupils  to  the  number  of  8,111  had  been  ex- 
amined by  dune  !),  and  the  medical  inspector  reports  that  he  met 
extreme  limits  from  an  economic,  sociologic,  and  mental  standpoint. 
The  cardinal  defect  reported  was  poor  teeth,  due  to  the  lack  of 
parental  supervision,  poor  oral  hygiene  of  pupil,  his  or  her  timidity, 
and  lack  of  funds  to  remedy  defects.  The  next  defect  was  throat 
conditions,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  adenoids. 

The  following  tables  give  the  defects  among  the  different  nation- 
alities of  the  8.117  pupils  examined: 

EYE   DEFECTS. 

[971,  or  11  per  cent,  of  total  number  of  pupils.] 


Per  cent. 

Japanese 470,  or  48.  4 

Chinese 357,  or  iVi-  5 

Portuguese i"1- <)r  10.  1 

Part   Hawaiian 112,  or  11.  9 

Hawaiian 71,  or    7.3 


Korean 

Spanish 

Porto  Iiican. 

Russian 

Filipino 

Others 


Per  cent. 
37,  or  3.  2 
23,  or       2.  3 


971,  or  100.  0 


NOSE   AND   THROAT   DEFECTS. 
[1,708.  or  21.8  per  cent,  of  total  number  of  pupils.] 


Per  cent. 

Japanese 510,  or  28.  7 

Chines.- 321,  or  18.  9 

Portuguese 409,or23.0 

Part   Hawaiian 110,  or  10.  0 

Hawaiian 130,  or    7.0 


TEETH  DEFECTS. 

[5,111,  or  62. .8  per  cent,  of  total  number  of  pupils.] 


Per  cent. 

Japanese 1,  035,  or  29.  8 

Chinese 944,  or  17.  2 

Portuguese 939,  or  19.  l 

Part    Hawaiian 779,  or  10.  2 

Hawaiian 387,  or    9.  0 


Korean 

Spanish 

Porto  Rican. 

Russian 

Filipino 

Others 


Per  cent. 


Korean ] 

Spanish 

Porto   Rican__f <&,  or 

Russian 

Filipino J 

Others 147,  or 


1,  708,  or  100.  0 

Per  cent. 
157,  or  3.  0 
270,  or       5.  7 


5,111 


100.0 


OTHER  DEFECTS. 

Other  defects,  but  not  by  nationalities,  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Defective  hearing 20  cases,  or     0.  -^ 

Enlarged  glands i  cases,  or       .09 

Skin    diseases 59  cases,  or        .  1'A 

Pour    nutrition 1.  056  cases,  or    13.  0 

Not  vaccinated l,  ."<»7  cases,  or  10.  0 

With  the  defects  uncovered  every  effort  will  be  macle  during  the 
coming  year  to  alleviate  and  cure  them.  Already  a  big  stmt  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  throat  cases 
have  been  operated  on  and  190  teeth  cases  given  attention,  while  only 
25  remain  uninvestigated  out  of  1,307. 
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PURE  FOOD. 

The  pure- food  bureau  of  the  board  of  health  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  invoke  either  the  Federal  or  Territorial  food  laws.  Foreign 
imports  are  closely  watched  under  Federal  laws,  while  in  local  in- 
spection Territorial  laws  are  used.  Special  investigations  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  of  taro,  milk,  cold  storage  plants  and 
storage  eggs,  oranges,  and  the  foodstuffs  found  in  the  ice  boxes  of 
restaurants  and  stores.  Conditions  have  been  disclosed  which  will 
require  amendments  to  the  Territorial  food  laws  and  which  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  next  legislature.  During  the  period 
the  inspection  work  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  prosecutions, 
while  many  violations  of  the  law  were  handled  without  the  necessity 
of  taking  stringent  methods.  The  prosecutions  brought  were  in  cases 
of  milk,  poi,  and  ice  cream,  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  42  prose- 
cutions were  made. 

INSANE  ASYLUM. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  period  there  were  241  males  and  91 
females  in  the  insane  asylum  or  on  parole,  a  total  of  336.  During 
the  year  62  males  and  34  females  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of 
303  males  and  129  females  under  care,  treatment,  or  control  of  the 
institution.  The  number  of  patients  discharged  as  recovered  was  22 
males  and  16  females.  Discharged  as  improved  13  males  and  7 
females,  a  total  of  56  discharged.  During  the  period  23  males  and 
11  females  died,  a  total  of  34.  At  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
there  were  2  males  and  3  females  on  parole,  leaving  243  males  and  94 
females,  a  total  of  337  under  care  and  treatment  in  the  institution. 

The  following -table  shows  the  nationalities  of  those  under  care 
and  treatment  in  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  period,  also  the 
admissions  during  the  year : 


Nationalities. 

Under  care  and  treatment 
June  30,  1916. 

Admissions  during  period 
1915-16. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

18 
4 

44 
26 
54 
7 
2 
1 
4 

31 
9 
1 

29 
6 
6 

49 

13 

45 

55 

60 

13 

2 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

14 

36 

4 

20 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

9' 

3 
8 
3 
1 

11 

4 

22 

4 

9 

4 
5 
2 

7 

13 

5 

English . . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Norwegian 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

French 

1 

1 

12 
36 

18 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

Filipino 

2 

16 
6 

4 

4 

20 

6 

Spanish 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Porto  Riean 

4 

East  Indian 

Central  American 

South  Sea  Islander 

1 

Gilbert  Islander 

1 
1 

Finlander 



Total 

243 
2 

245 

94 
3 

337 
5 

62 

34 

96 

Paroled 

Total 

97 

342 
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The  daily  cost  per  patient  for  care,  treatment,  and  maintenance 
was  45  cents,  making  an  annual  cost  of  $150.45.  Considerable  has 
been  accomplished  in  repairs  and  improvements,  and  excavations  are 
now  being  made  for  the  erection  of  treatment  building  and  cottages 
for  dipsomaniacs,  drug  addicts,  and  acute  insane,  while  necessary 
equipment  for  hydrotherapy  treatment  has  been  ordered. 

Additional  land  will  shortly  be  acquired  and  same  prepared  for 
further  building  operations. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  antituberculosis  bureau  has  continued  its  campaign  along  the 
same  lines  as  last  year,  but  has  increased  and  improved  certain 
branches  of  the  work.  During  the  year  943  new7  cases  were  regis- 
tered, an  increase  of  31.9  per  cent  over  the  previous  }^ear.  This  in- 
crease was  largely  due  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  bureau  to 
uncover  as  far  as  possible  all  cases.  It  was  estimated  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  period  30  per  cent  of  cases  were  known,  while  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  unknown  cases  is  based  at  20  per  cent.  There  were 
430  deaths  during  the  year,  as  against  350  for  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  22.8  per  cent.  The  force  of  nurses  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  work  of  the  district  nurses  on  all  the  islands  has 
been  most  efficient.  A  school  survey  for  tuberculosis  was  inaugu- 
rated in  Honolulu ;  also  an  inspection  of  restaurants  as  to  those  con- 
ditions bearing  on  tuberculosis.  A  total  of  3,066  children  from  71 
rooms  of  nine  schools  in  Honolulu  were  examined,  the  result  being 
470  suspects,  of  which  number  61  proved  to  be  tuberculous.  From 
other  sources  54  school  children  were  reported,  making  a  total  of 
115  tuberculous  children  in  Honolulu,  while  from  Hawaii  11  were 
reported,  from  Maui  15,  and  Kauai  13,  and  in  addition  there  were 
registered  22  children  under  school  age.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  the  antituberculosis  league  issues  certificates  to  those 
restaurants  in  Honolulu  willing  to  take  all  reasonable  precaution-  in 
conduct  of  their  establishments.  Inspections  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  where  the  requirements  have  not  been  carried  out 
certificates  have  been  withdrawn.  It  is  believed  that  this  work  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  house-infection  investigations, 
130  persons  being  examined.  A  weekly  clinic  for  the  administration 
of  tuberculin  was  held  and  a  large  number  of  persons  given  treat- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  period  127  patients  were  under  the 
supervision  of  nurses,  which  number  was  increased  to  323  during  the 
period.  The  district  nurses  made  1,829  visits,  traveling  approxi- 
mately 12,000  miles.  There  were  registered  943  new  cases,  626  mule 
and  376  female,  the  increase  being.  Ilawaiians,  28.6  per  cent;  Japan- 
ese. 64.2  per  cent :  and  Filipino,  27  per  cent.  The  Portuguese  showed 
p  decrease  of  18.3  per  cent.  Deaths  during  the  year  totaled  L30,  270 
male  and  160  female,  20  per  cent  being  unregistered  eases. 

The  campaign  will  be  followed  along  similar  lines  during  the 
coming  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  results  will  prove  most 
satisfactory. 
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LEPROSY. 

The  four  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  the 
leper  settlement  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  the  leper  hospital  at 
Kalihi,  and  the  homes  for  nonleprous  boys  and  girls  of  leprous 
parents  on  Honolulu. 

During  the  year  55  patients  were  received  and  66  died.  Two  were 
examined  at  the  settlement  and  declared  lepers,  leaving  a  total  of 
629  at  the  close  of  the  year,  9  less  than  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
397  were  male  and  252  female.  At  the  Kalihi  Hospital  there  were 
30  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  76  were  admitted,  1  re- 
examined and  released,  1  released  on  parole,  2  died,  and  55  trans- 
ferred to  the  leper  settlement,  leaving  44  in  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  There  were  39  boys  at  the  home  for  boys,  as  compared 
with  37  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  56  girls  as  compared 
with  57.  The  nationality  of  the  leper  population  was  as  follows: 
403  Hawaiian,  107  Part-Hawaiian,  48  Portuguese,  29  Chinese,  13 
Japanese,  10  Korean,  5  Filipino,  5  German,  3  American,  and  6 
scattered  among  other  races.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  15  nonleprous  children  living  at  the  settlement ;  16  births 
occurred  during  the  year;  13  were  transferred  to  homes  in  Hono- 
lulu or  relatives ;  10  died  during  the  year,  and  1  was  declared  a  leper, 
leaving  7.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  26  male  and 
14  female  kokuas  living  at  the  settlement.  During  the  year  1  female 
kokua  was  admitted,  making  a  total  of  41,  while  2  male  and  3  female 
kokuas  were  discharged  and  1  of  each  sex  died,  leaving  23  male  and 
11  female  kokuas.  Other  persons  living  at  the  settlement  were  22 
male  and  18  female,  9  being  connected  with  the  United  States  leprosy 
investigation  station  and  United  States  lighthouse,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  settlement  being  710. 

UNITED   STATES   LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION. 

The  following  letter  covers  this  work: 

His  Excellency  Lucius  E.  Pinkham, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  report  on  the  work  of 
this  station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  work  of  this  station  has  been  carried  on  during  this  period,  both  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai  and  the  branch  laboratory  at  the  Kalihi  Leper  Hospital  at 
Honolulu.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  our  work  may  be  divided,  speaking 
broadly,  into  three  classes : 

First. — The  purely  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  many  problems  presented  by  this  disease,  especially  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  bacillus,  attempts  at  inoculation  of  laboratory  animals  with 
leprosy,  the  study  of  immunity  problems  in  connection  with  the  disease,  and 
attempts  to  secure  a  vaccine  or  similar  biological  product  that  would  be  of 
use  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients  under  our  care. 

Second. — The  treatment  and  medical  care  of  patients  of  the  Territorial 
board  of  health,  by  consent  and  in  cooperation  of  that  official  body;  this  in- 
cludes not  only  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  measures  to  lessen  the 
suffering  and  maintain  the  general  health  of  these  patients  but  also  permits 
us,  by  treatment  with  laboratory  products  and  drugs,  to  ascertain  if  any  of 
these  substances  are  of  benefit  in  arresting  or  curing  the  disease. 

Third. — In  the  capacity  of  sanitary  advisor  to  your  excellency  (which  posi- 
tion both  the  former  and  present  director  of  this  station  has  had  the  honor 
to  fill)  as  well  as  in  cooperation  with  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  this 
station  investigates  any  sanitary  matter,  both  by  field  and  laboratory  methods, 
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when  requested  by  you  or  the  president  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

We  also,  under  t lit?  same  arrangement,  make  examinations  of  all  cultures, 
specimens  of  blood,  water,  milk,  etc,  that  are  sent  to  us  for  laboratory  exami- 
nation, thus  obviating  what  would  otherwise  necessitate  the  Territory  main- 
taining a  separate  laboratory  and  employing  a   force  of  bacteriologists. 

Cnder   the   first    heading   we   have   continued    to    investigate    Leprosy    from    its 

scientific  aspects  and  as  a  result  from  some  of  these  studies  have  prepared 
the  following-named  bulletins  during  the  year:  Ghanlmoogra  Oil  Treatment  of 
Leprosy,  Carbon  Dioxide  Snow  in  the  Treatment  of  Leprosy,  B.  Leprae  in  the 
Circulating  Blood  of  Lepers,  Leprosy  In  a  Nineteen-Months'-Old  Child,  The 
Cultivation  of  a  Non-Ghromogenic  Acid-Past  Bacillus  from  a  Case  of  Nodular 
Leprosy,  a  Note  Concerning  the  Favorable  Influence  of  Glucose  on  the  Growth 
of  Acld-FastS,  The  Possible  Transmission  of  Leprosy  by  Menus  of  the  Itch- 
Mite  (Acarus  Scabiei),  The  Histological  and  bacteriological  investigation  of 
;i  Juxta-Articular  Nodule  in  a  Leper,  The  Absence  of  Diazo  and  Qrochromogen 
Read  ions  in  Leprosy. 

The  above  bulletins  have  either  already  been  or  soon  will  be  published  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
In  addition  to  this  we  have  prepared  some  vaceinolike  substances  from  our 
artificial  cultures  of  Lepra  bacilli,  which  are  now  being  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  under  our  care;  we  have  also  continued  laboratory  ex- 
periments on  animals  to  ascertain  if  the  new  copper  salt  broughl  forward  by 
Prof.  Koga,  of  Japan,  as  a  cure  for  leprosy  and  tuberculosis,  is  a  safe  and 
effective  remedy  to  employ.  Should  our  laboratory  experiments  <>n  animals 
show  that  this  material  offers  a  reasonable  hope  of  being  effective,  we  will  carry 
the  matter  further  by  using  it  on  Lepers. 

Under  the  second  heading,  mentioned  above,  we  have  tried  a  number  of  new 
remedies  and  laboratory  products  on  the  patients  during  the  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, at  this  time,  to  state  what  success,  if  any,  wejtiave  met  with  in  this  line 
of  work-,  as  Leprosy  is  a  very  deceiving  disease,  patients  often  improving  re- 
markably for  a  long  period  even  without  treatment  of  any  kind.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  judge  whether  the  marked  Improvement  of  a  few  of  our  patients 
has  been  due  to  the  remedies  administered  or  merely  the  improvement  which 
often  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  disease  for  a  temporary  period,  espe- 
cially when  patients  are  given  good  food,  nursing,  and  general  attention  such 
as  they  receive  here.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  some  of  the  patients 
that  are  receiving  chaulmoogra  oil  hypodermically  have  Improved  on  an  aver- 
age mere  than  other  groups  of  patients  treated  differently,  but  certainly  we 
have  not  secured  with  this  agent  the  rapid  Improvement  and  even  cure  which 
has  been  claimed  for  it  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  world,  although  the  Sub- 
Stance  administered  and  the  mode  of  giving  it  are  the  same  as  employed  else- 
where. 

Under  the  third  heading  we  have  investigated  many  conditions  on  your  re- 
quest and  that  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  health,  notably  the  Nuuanu 
watershed  and  Honolulu  milk  supply,  and  have  from  time  t<>  time  made  verbal 
or  written  statements  en  the  conditions  we  noted;  besides  this,  we  have  ex- 
amined many  hundreds  of  specimens,  such  as  blood,  cultures  from  the  throat, 
tissues  at  necropsies,  samples  of  water,  etc.,  at  the  request  of  the  Territorial 
board  of  health,  and  made  both  written  and  verbal  reports  on  our  findings. 

1  may  say  in  Closing  thai  the  patients  under  OUT  care  at  Kalihi  have  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  attention  we  have  given  them  and 
that  our  work  in  this  respect  has  been  recently  much  facilitated  by  the  employ- 
ment by  the  board  of  health  of  a  graduate  nurse.  This  not  only  assures  the 
patients  the  expert  nursing  and  care  which  such  a  trained  person  can  supply, 
but  inasmuch  as  she  speaks  both  the  English  and  Hawaiian  languages  per- 
fects it  allows  us  to  converse  with  most  of  our  patients,  by  using  her  as  an 
interpreter,  in  the  Language  they  understand  best,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  work  of  securing  accurate  histories  from  them. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  h.  Cubrie,  Surgeon,  Director. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

The  total  Dumber  of  births  during  the  year  was  8,876,  an  increase 
of  369  over  the  Dumber  f'<>r  the  previous  year,  showing  a  birth 
of  14.27  per  thousand,  estimating  the  population  at  j:;7.<rj:;.    The 
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total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  3,940,  an  increase  of  384 
over  the  previous  year,  showing  a  death  rate  of  16.58  per  thousand 
on  the  same  estimated  population.  The^  marriages  totaled  2,716,  a 
decrease  of  14.  The  estimated  population  and  births  of  the  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  and  those  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Japanese  consulate  for  the  period  are:  Births  (Japanese),  Terri- 
torial registrar  (registered),  3,662;  Japanese  consulate,  4,639. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  under 
direction  of  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  re- 
mained the  same  as  for  previous  years. 

Medical  officers  of  the  service  are  stationed  at  the  seven  ports  of 
entry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  namely,  Honolulu,  Hilo,  Kahului, 
Lahaina,  Makaweli,  Mahukona,  and  Koloa. 

The  only  complete  disinfection  and  detention  station  is  located 
at  the  port  of  Honolulu.  Sufficient  equipment  for  the  fumigation  of 
vessels  for  mosquitoes  and  rodent  eradication  is  maintained  at  the 
port  of  Hilo  and  Kahului,  while  the  remaining  four  ports  are  simply 
inspection  stations,  any  infected  vessels  arriving  being  remanded  to 
the  Honolulu  station  for  treatment. 

Though  the  quarantinable  diseases  were  present  at  the  ports  of 
departure  in  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  of  vessels  bound  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  only 
three  vessels  arrived  at  Honolulu  during  the  year,  with  histories  of 
having  had  quarantinable  diseases  on  board  during  the  voyage.  One 
case  of  smallpox  was  discovered  on  a  transport  just  before  departure 
from  Manila,  while  leprosy  was  present  on  two  vessels  arriving  from 
Pacific  coast  ports;  623  vessels  were  boarded  and  inspected  upon 
arrival  at  the  following  ports  of  entry,  namely :  Honolulu,  552 ;  Hilo, 
31;  Kahului,  19;  Mahukona,  5;  Makaweli,  14;  Lahaina,  1;  and 
Koloa,  1. 

At  Honolulu  558  port  sanitary  statements  were  issued,  110  at  Hilo, 
87  at  Kahului,  12  at  Mahukona,  26  at  Makaweli,  2  at  Lahaina,  and  1 
at  Koloa  to  vessels  bound  for  United  States  and  foreign  ports. 

Fourteen  Canal  Zone  bills  of  health  were  issued  at  Honolulu,  and 
11  at  Hilo  to  vessels  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  transactions  for  the  year  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 


Hono- 
lulu. 

Hilo. 

Kahu- 
lui. 

Mahu- 
kona. 

Maka- 
weli. 

Laha- 
ina. 

Koloa. 

Total. 

Vessels  inspected 

552 

150 

572 
52,781 
69, 135 

31 

61 
121 

1,998 
2,522 

19 

3 

87 
387 

1 

5 

14 

1 

1 

623 

Vessels  disinfected  and  fumi- 

214 

i2 

63 

1 

26 

164 

4 

2 
10 
2 

1 
9 
3 

821 

Crew  inspected 

55,412 

71,668 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  added  considerable  work 
to  the  quarantine  service  at  Honolulu,  both  in  connection  with  ves- 
sels arriving  which  have  used  the  canal  and  vessels  departing  which 
will  pass  through  the  canal  to  the  ultimate  port  of  destination. 
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During  the  year  65  vessels  arrived  from  the  canal,  while  14  de- 
parted for  New  York  via  the  canal.  In  view  of  the  fad  that  none 
of  the  vessels  which  arrived  had  touched  at  any  port  in  Centra] 
America,  except  the  ports  of  the  Canal  /one.  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  detain  and  fumigate  them  for  mosquitoes. 

Many  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  a  few  of 
malaria  arrived  on  vessels  during  the  year  and  were  reported  to  the 
board  of  health  in  sufficient  time  for  the  necessary  measures  to  be 

taken  in  each  case. 

The  examination  of  all  steerage  passengers  from  Manila,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Filipino  laborers  and  their  families  being 
broughl  into  the  Territory  \n-  the  Hawaiian  Suger  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, for  cholera  carriers  was  made  at  Manila  prior  to  their  being 
furnished  transportation.  During  the  year  L2  cholera  carrier-  were 
found  among  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  while 
1,7^3  men,  133  women,  and  11*2  children,  a  total  of  1.918,  were  found 
free  of  infection  and  allowed  to  embark  for  Honolulu. 

The  fumigation  of  vessels  arriving  from  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican ports  for  the  eradication  of  mosquitoes  was  continued  through- 
out the  year,  a  total  of  27  vessels  being  so  treated.  All  vessels  en- 
gaged  in  the  interisland  trade  were  fumigated  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year,  in  order  to  keep  them  rat  free  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  transmission  of  plague  by  these  vessels,  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  as  clean  as  possible  of  vermin  and  insects.  Work  of  this  char- 
acter was  done  at  the  ports  of  Hilo  and  Honolulu,  as  shown  by  the 
following:  Vessels  fumigated  at  Honolulu,  124;  at   Ililo,  61. 

One  case  of  measles  was  removed  from  an  arriving  vessel  and  de- 
tained at  the  station  upon  the  request  of  the  board  of  health.  A 
large  amount  of  media  was  prepared  and  a  number  of  swabs  steri- 
lized for  the  use  of  the  board  of  health  during  the  year. 

The  remains  of  seven  persons  were  cremated  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion during  the  year,  of  which  four  were  cremated  on  account  of 
leprosy,  on  the  request  of  the  board  of  health,  one  was  an  employee 
of  the  service,  while  the  remaining  two  were  relatives  of  employees 
at  the  station. 

A  total  of  1.077  immigrants  were  inspected  at  this  port  during  the 
year  ending  June  :»<>.  L916,  and  1  72  were  certified  for  diseases  or  dis- 
abilities in  accordance  with  the  immigration  law.  There  was  no 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  immigration  to  Hawaii  during  the  year.  The 
vast  majority  of  arriving  aliens  were  orientals,  and  almost  all  of  these 
were  Japanese.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  aliens 
were  examined  for  uncinariasis  and  nineteen  were  found  to  be  atllicted 
with  this  disease,  fifteen  of  whom  were  Japanese. 

The  number  of  aliens  granted  hospital  treatment  upon  arrival  here 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  cure  of  the  diseases  and  eventually  per- 
mitting the  cured  aliens  to  land  was  a  few  more  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Nearly  all  of  those  furnished  treatment  were  afflicted 
with  uncinariasis,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  immigration  authorities 
to  permit  the  treatment  of  these  cases  almost  without  exception. 
This  policy,  however,  does  not  apply  to  aliens  afflicted  with  trachoma 
and  other  dangerous  or  Loathsome  contagious  diseases,  such  afflicted 
persons  being  deported  as  required  by  law. 
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During  the  year  four  fines  of  $100  each  have  been  imposed  against 
steamship  companies  for  violations  of  the  provision  of  section  9  of 
the  immigration  law. 

This  service  conducts  a  rat  campaign  at  Honolulu  in  conjunction 
with  the  Territorial  board  of  health  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory. 
(See  Rat  and  mosquito  campaign.)  No  infection  rats  were  found 
during  the  year. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Territory  constitutes  a  military  department  which  is  officially 
designated  by  the  War  Department  the  Hawaiian  Department.  The 
department  commander  undoubtedly  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
War  Department  as  to  local  activities,  and  information  along  this 
line  would  be  more  specific  through  that  channel  than  in  this  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  Navy  Department  has  approved  the 
organization  of  the  fourteenth  naval  district,  which  includes  Hawaii 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  station  with  headquarters  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  which  also  designates  the  commandant  of  this  station  as 
commandant  of  the  fourteenth  district. 

The  executive  offices  have  been  removed  from  Honolulu  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  U.  S.  S.  F-b  was  raised  on  August  30  last  and  placed  in  the 
floating  dry  dock  of  the  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  of  Hono- 
lulu. In  accordance  with  departmental  instructions  the  hulk  on 
September  14  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  deposited  on  the 
bottom. 

There  still  remain  in  the  port  of  Honolulu  eight  war-bound  Ger- 
man merchant  vessels  and  one  in  the  port  of  Hilo;  also  one  German 
gunboat  and  her  collier  interned  in  the  port  of  Honolulu. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

Owing  to  the  close  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  preparedness 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  outdistanced  propor- 
tionately all  other  States  and  Territories  in  so  far  as  actual  physical 
efforts  are  concerned,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  include  in  full  in 
this  report  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Hawaii  addressed  to  the  governor  under  date  of  July  10,  1916, 
and  covering  the  fiscal  period  ended  June  30,  1916,  which  is  as 
follows : 
His  Excellency  the  Goveenor  of  Hawaii. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  adjutant  general  to  the 
governor,  the  following  being  a  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  militia  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916 : 

General. — The  fiscal  year  1915-16  was  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  making  not  only  an  increase  in 
strength  and  in  number  of  organizations,  but  also  a  great  increase  in  general 
interest  in  National  Guard  matters  throughout  the  Territory.  The  returns  of 
June  30,  1916,  show  more  than  five  times  as  many  officers  and  enlisted  men  as 
were  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1915.  The  organizations  are  distributed  between 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  almost  every  community  having  representa- 
tion in  the  military  service  of  the  Territory.  During  the  year  the  National 
Guard  expanded  not  only  numerically  and  geographically,  but  in  the  matter  of 
auxiliary  troops  as  well.     Composed  formerly  of  Infantry  and  Hospital  Corps 
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only,   the  National   Guard   of   Hawaii   now    Includes   Cavalry,   Coast   Artillery, 
Engineers,  and  Signal  Corps. 

The  policy  Of  National  Guard  expansion  was  Inaugurated  by  the  governor, 
and  active  recruiting  was  commenced  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  present 
adjutant  general,  who  relieved  Col.  John  W.  Jones  as  the  adjutant  general 
August  13,  1915.  The  organization  of  12  new  Infantry  companies  and  one 
troop  of  Cavalry  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  was  accomplished  within  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  recruiting  campaign.  Four  new  companies  on  Maui  and  six- 
new  companies  on  Kauai  were  organized  soon  after  the  Hawaii  units,  and  on 
November  12.  11)1.").  the  organization  of  an  Infantry  brigade  was  announced  in 
executive  orders,  the  adjutant  general,  promoted  from  colonel  i<.  brigadier  gen- 
eral, being  assigned  to  its  command  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

A  company  of  Engineers  (pioneer)  was  organized  at  Honolulu  during  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  and  in  January,  1916,  a  held  company  of  Signal  Corps  was  also 
organized. 

In  the  original  brigade  organization  the  Third  Infantry  was  divided  between 
Maui  and  Kauai,  each  island  supporting  six  companies,  with  headquarters  on 
Maui.  The  officers  of  both  islands  announced  their  ability  to  support  a  full 
regiment  and  received  authority  to  organize  six  additional  companies  and  the 
necessary  headquarters  detachments  on  each  island.  On  February  24.  1916,  the 
organization  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  island  of  Kauai,  was  announced  in  general 
orders,  and  on  March  18,  1916,  the  Third  Infantry,  island  of  Maui,  was  com- 
pleted and  its  organization  announced  in  general  orders. 

A  Coasl  Artillery  corps  was  organized  in  May,  101 G,  the  corps  numbering 
200  on  June  30.  with  one  company  organized  and  drilling  and  two  other  com- 
panies in  process  of  organization. 

Strength. — The  actual  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  June  30, 
10ir»,  and  June  30,  101G,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1915 


Commis- 
sioned 
officers. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Commis- 
sioned 
officers. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Adjutant  general's  department 

Inspector  general's  department 

Ordnance  department 

Judge  advocate  general's  department. 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Medical  department 

Engineers 

Signal  Corps 

Cavalry 

Coast  Artillery 

Infantry 

Chaplains 


Total. 


;,s 


919 


2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
13 
5 
3 
3 
1 
196 
2 


2:» 


l 
85 

70 
Tti 

200 

4,303 


4,811 


The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  of  175  commisioned  officers  and  3,892 
enlisted  men  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Territory — National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia — on  June  30,  101(5.  was  5,150. 

Armories. — The  Territorial  legislature  of  1915  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  Honolulu  armory,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  National 
Guard  in  December,  1914,  with  only  five  sots  of  company  rooms  completed. 
During  the  year  1915  L6  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  expended  to  complete 
the  building,  which  now  contains  13  full  sets  of  company  quarters,  of  three 
rooms  each,  which  are  occupied  by  Companies  A  to  M.  inclusive,  first  Infantry, 
and  the  first  separate  company,  Engineers,  The  machine-gun  company,  band. 
and  hospital  corps  detachment  of  the  First  infantry,  also  have  quarters  in  the 
Honolulu  armory. 

field  Company  A,  Signal  Corps,  occupies  the  old  shooting  gallery  of  the 
National  Guard,  OD  Beretania  Street,  in  rear  of  the  main  armory.  A  portion 
of  this  building  is  used  as  barracks  for  enlisted  men  who  are  allowed  the  use 
of  the  sleeping  accommodations  without  Charge,  in  cases  where  the  men  are.  out 
of  employment   am!   unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
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There  have  been  a  large  number  of  temporary  armories  and  storehouses  given 
over  to  the  use  of  detached  companies,  especially  those  made  up  from  plantation 
laborers  and  employees.  In  fact,  every  organization  has  some  building  for 
assembly  and  the  storage  of  equipment,  which  is  considered  by  the  United 
States  Army  officer  inspecting,  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
However,  there  is  great  need  for  improvement  in  this  matter  of  armories,  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  their  construction  are  hoped  for  from  the  next 
legislature. 

The  Coast  Artillery  companies  which  drill  at  Fort  De  Russy  and  Port  Ruger, 
have  temporary  quarters  at  these  two  posts.  Better  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  the  men  and  the  care  of  property  will  probably  have  to  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

Plantation  assistance. — In  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Hawaii,  the  plantation  interests  have  been  most  liberal  in  securing  the  en- 
listment of  their  men  and  in  actual  donations  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
maintaining  new  units.  It  is  estimated  that  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  has 
received  from  plantations  and  public  subscriptions  over  $200,000  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  computing  the  value  of  land  donated  for  rifle  ranges  and  camp 
sites,  storehouses,  temporary  and  permanent  armories,  and  the  guarantee  of 
transportation  for  men  to  and  from  assembly  points.  In  figuring  this  total 
the  cost  of  such  transportation  for  one  year  has  been  considered. 

Federal  appropriations. — Although  increases  in  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii 
have  been  at  the  direct  request  of  the  War  Department,  sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  available  to  even  partially  equip  all  new  organizations.  At  the  present 
time  the  lack  of  equipment  is  the  most  serious  single  obstacle  the  National 
Guard  has  to  overcome. 

Of  the  $4,000,000  appropriated  annually  for  the  Organized  Militia  under  the 
former  laws,  $400,000  was  held  out  as  "  unallotted  funds  "  to  be  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  new  organizations.  The 
Division  of  Militia  Affairs,  soon  after  Hawaii's  recruiting  campaign  opened, 
recognized  officially  and  provided  full  field  equipment  for  six  new  companies 
of  Infantry  from  unallotted  funds.  Shortly  after  this  allotment  an  additional 
six  companies  were  recognized  and  equipment  issued,  also  from  unallotted 
funds.  As  42  new  companies  were  organized  during  the  fiscal  year,  not  in- 
cluding bands  and  provisional  machine-gun  companies,  it  is  apparent  that 
even  the  expenditure  for  equipment  of  the  entire  Federal  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Territory  did  not  meet  the  demand  for  arms  and  uniforms. 

The  War  Department  has  promised  to  recognize  and  equip  all  new  units 
after  June  30,  1916,  when  the  new  appropriation  becomes  available,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  unfortunate  situation  will  be  righted  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

National  rifle  competition. — The  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  sent  a  rifle  team, 
consisting  of  5  team  officers  and  15  principals  and  alternates,  to  the  national 
rifle  competition  held  at  State  camp,  near  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  October,  1915. 
Hawaii's  team  finished  in  twenty-sixth  place  out  of  44  contesting  teams.  First 
Sergt.  James  Ho,  Company  F,  First  Infantry,  finished  in  twenty-sixth  place  in 
the  national  individual  match,  winning  a  bronze  medal. 

Punchbowl  Reservation. — On  November  11,  1915,  the  governor  of  Hawaii  set 
aside  by  executive  order  for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  the 
land  in  the  crater  of  Punchbowl  Hill,  belonging  to  the  Territory,  139  acres  in 
all.  A  modern  rifle  range  is  being  constructed  on  this  site,  together  with  a 
semipermanent  camp,  which  when  completed  can  be  used  not  only  by  the 
National  Guard,  but  for  citizen  training  camps  of  the  Plattsburg  order.  A 
water  system  has  been  installed,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  is  now 
available.  An  echelon  riflle  range  has  been  laid  out  and  is  partially  completed. 
There  are  separate  pits,  constructed  for  12  targets  each,  for  200,  300,  and  500 
yards  and  a  600-yard  firing  point  for  the  500-yard  pit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  $6,050  from  the  Territory's  annual  military  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  this  range. 

Adjutant  general's  office.— With  the  large  increase  in  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  amount  of  administrative  and  clerical  work  handled  by  the 
adjutant  general's  office  has  increased  in  more  than  direct  proportion.  The 
records,  returns,  and  reports  required  by  the  militia  bureau,  and  the  general 
correspondence  between  National  Guard  headquarters  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  becoming  more  voluminous  and  more  complex,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  national-defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  call  for  even  more 
paper  work.     The  internal  administration  of  the  National  Guard  necessitates 
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continual  correspondence  with  regimental  headquarters  on  the  several  islands. 
and  the  distribution  of  bulletins,  orders,  circulars,  etc.,  to  the  various  units  of 
tlir  Territorial  military  service. 

During  the  year  an  officer  has  been  detailed  as  assistant  to  the  adjutant 
general  with  rank  of  major  as  provided  in  the  tables  of  organization  for  the 
Organized  Militia,  and  the  property  officer  has  been  allowed  the  services  of  a 
clerk  for  a  portion  of  each  day. 

The  estimate  of  several  Regular  Army  officers,  familiar  with  the  details  of 
military  administration,  for  the  permanent  staff  of  the  adjutant  general's  office, 
is  three  officers  and  four  clerks,  including  the  chief  clerk,  on  regular  duty. 
This  would  provide  clerical  assistance  for  the  chief  quartermaster  and  chief 
ordnance  officer,  who  are  responsible  for  much  Government  property,  and 
whose  "dicers  are  included  in  the  adjutant  general's  office. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  Territorial  legislature  will  make  provision  for  the 
very  necessary  increase  in  the  office  force  of  the  adjutant  general's  department. 

Recreation' features. — The  generous  response  of  the  people  of  Honolulu  to 
an  appeal  for  financial  assistance  for  the  completion  of  the  Punchbowl  train- 
ing camp,  and  for  the  establishment  of  recreation  features  for  the  enlisted 
in. 'ii,  made  possible  the  installation  of  bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables  in  the 
Honolulu  armory.  Although  in  operation  only  since  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1010,  the  bowling  alleys  have  proved  very  popular  and  have  made  the  armory 
a  meeting  point  for  the  enlisted  men,  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Four  pool 
tables  were  installed  June  29,  and  have  undoubtedly  added  to  the  amusement 
of  the  men. 

It  is  believed  that  recreation  features  should  be  included  in  all  armories, 
which  would  then  become  general  meeting  points  for  the  soldiers,  to  the  general 
good  of  the  service. 

Regular  Army  instructors. — During  the  year  the  number  of  Regular  Army 
instructors  was  largely  increased,  and  application  has  been  made  to  the  militia 
bureau  for  additional  officers  and  sergeants  for  this  duty.  Two  inspector-in- 
strurtors  and  six  sergeant-instructors  are  now  regularly  on  duty  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Hawaii.  This  number  is  an  increase  of  one  officer  and 
live  "sergeants  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Naval  Militia. — The  act  to  provide  a  Naval  Militia  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  was  approved  by  the  governor  April  23,  1915,  but  active  recruiting  of 
tins  organization  was  not  commenced  until  November,  1915,  when  two  divi- 
sions    deck  and  engineer — were  organized. 

Acting  on  instructions  from  the  Division  of  Naval  Militia  Affairs,  the  adjutant 
general  has  been  in  administrative  control  of  the  Naval  Militia,  but  the  details  of 
organization  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  militia  board,,  created  by 
Territorial  law.  The  Naval  Militia  is  receiving  regular  drill  and  instruction 
and  its  members  show  keen  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  become  proficient  in  all 
details  ol'  the  service. 

A  portion  of  the  bungalow  in  the  grounds  of  the  executive  building  is  used 
by  the  Naval  Militia  as  an  armory.  This  building  provides  sufficient  space 
for  assembly  and  office  purposes,  but  the  condition  of  the  building  is  such  that 
extreme  care  has  to  be  taken  in  storing  heavy  material  to  avoid  a  collapse  of 
the  flooring. 

The  Navy  Department  has  provided  full  equipment  for  the  two  divisions  now 
organized  and  has  supplied  two  cutters,  which  are  at  present  used  for  boat 
drills  and  general  instruction  afloat.  Word  has  been  received  through  naval 
officers  stationed  here  that  the  cruiser  St.  Louis,  ordered  here  as  a  tender  for  the 
submarine  division,  will  be  used  also  as  a  training  ship  for  the  Naval  Militia. 

On  June  30,  191G,  the  strength  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  Hawaii  was  as 
follows  : 


Officers. 

Knlisted 
men. 

Stall 

3 

2 
2 

Dock  division 

51 

Kniuneer  division 

48 

Total 

7 

99 

576 
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New  companies,  island  of  Oahu. — The  formation  of  six  new  companies  of 
Infantry,  island  of  Oahu,  is  now  under  consideration,  and  authority  has  already 
been  received  from  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  for  special  inspections  of 
these  units  as  soon  as  they  have  been  recruited  to  the  necessary  minimum 
strength  of  65  men  per  company. 

The -proposed  companies  would  be  located  on  six  of  the  largest  sugar  planta- 
tions on  the  island,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  required  number  of  men 
could  be  secured  on  the  inauguration  of  a  recruiting  campaign. 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  recruit  these  new  companies  at  the  present  time, 
as  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  equipment  might  dull  enthusiasm.  When 
equipment  is  on  hand,  and  new  companies  can  be  provided  with  uniforms  and 
arms,  immediately  after  being  mustered  into  the  Territorial  service,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  add  these  organizations  to  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii. 

According  to  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs 
under  date  of  June  2,  1916,  the  new  companies  on  Oahu  are  to  be  organized  as 
separate  companies  of  Infantry,  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  be 
converted  into  units  of  auxiliary  arms,  should  the  plans  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  call  for  such 
change. 

Conclusion. — The  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  backed  at  all  times  by  the  loyal 
support  of  the  governor,  has  made  great  progress  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed.  The  work  of  reorganization  is  by  no  means  over,  however,  and  the 
year  1916-17  will  be  a  crucial  one  for  the  organization.  To  weld  together  the 
new  units  into  a  smooth-running  military  machine  will  require  time  and  labor, 
which  must  be  backed  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  throughout  the  entire  guard. 
Ultimate  success  is  largely  dependent  on  the  issue  of  equipment  to  organiza- 
tions which,  in  some  cases,  have  been  waiting  nine  months  for  their  arms  and 
uniforms. 

The  financial  requirements  are  not  taken  up  at  this  time,  but  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  be  presented  prior  to  the  1917  session  of  the 
Territorial  legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  I.  Johnson, 
Brigadier  General,  N.  G.  H.,  the  Adjutant  General. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL=REVENUE  SERVICE. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.30. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  in  regard  to  this  service : 

Special  tax  stamps  and  certificates  of  registry  issued. 


Rectifiers   of  less   than    500   barrels 

per  annum 5 

Wholesale   liquor   dealers 61 

Retail  liquor  dealers 319 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 13 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 10 

Brewers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per 

annum 4 

Brewers  of  less  than  500  barrels  per 

annum 1 

Wholesale  dealers  in  uncolored  oleo- 
margarine   1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 2 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 2 

Retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 1 

Wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alco- 
hol   1 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 2 

Peddlers  of  tobacco 14 

Licensed  organizations  to  collect  for- 
eign income 16 

Brokers 21 


Commercial  brokers 105 

Customhouse   brokers 21 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $25 39 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $50 42 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $75 18 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $100 12 

Proprietor  of  public  exhibitions 83 

Proprietor      of     billiard     and     pool 

rooms 392 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 4 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  $3 1 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  $12 1 

Dealers  in  tobacco 2,  661 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  nar- 
cotics    1 

Druggists  and   dispensaries 82 

Physicians,    dentists,    and    veterina- 
rians   176 

Pawnbrokers 3 

Bankers 42 

Total 4, 156 
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Internal-revenue  receipts  and  disbursements,  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916,  and 
16  complete  fiscal  years  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Collections  an  lists  (fines  and  pe 

Fermented  liquor 

Di  tilled  spirits  (tax  paid) 



Tobacco  and  snuft 

Special  taxes,  regular 

Special  taxes  (acl  ol  Oct.  22,  L91 1  

Special  taxes  on  narcotics 

Playing  cards 

Documentary  stamps  (acl  of  June  13,  is'.'s  . 
Documentary  stamps  act  of  Oct.  22, 1914  . 
Proprietary  stamps  (acl  of  Oct.  22,  19] 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  income  tax 

Individual  income  tax 

W'me  jtamps  (acl  of  Oct.  22,  1914) 

Opium  order  forms 

Bankers'  special  taxes 


Total 

Disbursements  (salaries  and  ex] 


Net. 


1915 


923.62 
479.  75 

548.  16 

7i  15.  B4 
917.02 

696.  98 

1.50 

313.96 

724.  95 


610.  97 
211.04 
668.06 

66.  10 


434,  582.  62 
15,525.23 


119,057.39 


- 

2,  156.  37 
14,275.98 
12,096.55 

247.11 


47, 967.  32 
1, 085. 10 


341, 938.  37 

112,144.95 

45, 535. 18 

23.40 

6,  447.  27 


(94,  L37.85 

17,  499. 65 


676,  638.  20 


1901  1916 


S81 

379 
11 
43 

276 

27 

12 
68 
77 
4 
11 
1,231 
192 
83 


155.24 

966.20 
030.  13 
953.  18 

471.69 
984.00 
042.60 
281.  2$ 
810.05 
267. 34 
158.  90 
L78.61 
203.  24 
89.50 
,  446.  27 


2,838,4.-.v<».-, 
262  60 


2, 633, 195.  45 


UNITED  STATES  CLIMATOLOGICAL  SERVICE. 

Meteorological  observations  were  taken  and  recorded  regularly 
and  station  reports  rendered  promptly  through  the  year.  Some 
minor  changes  were  made  in  the  daily  reports  furnished  the  local 
newspapers  in  order  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  public.  The  morning 
paper  now  publishes  regularly  a  daily  and  a  weekly  meteorological 
report  and  the  evening  paper  publishes  only  occasional  condensed 
reports  and  data  concerning  unusual  weather  conditions.  In  sev- 
eral instances  copies  of  temperature  and  rainfall  data  were  furnished 
for  publication  in  local  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  such  as  Thrum's 
Annual,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Reports,  Hawaii  Promotion  Com- 
mittee's literature,  etc..  thus  giving  a  wide  distribution  to  the  cli- 
matological  data  of  the  islands.  New  rainfall  and  temperature  nor- 
mals were  computed  for  about  135  substations.  The  number  of  co- 
operative stations  in  the  section  was  increased  slightly  during  the 
year.  Two  stations  for  reporting  temperature  and  rainfall  and  one 
station  for  reporting  rainfall  only  were  established  and  reports  be- 
gun. Three  rainfall  stations  were  equipped  with  thermometers  and 
instrument  shelters  and  complete  reports  from  same  are  now  received 
au»l  published. 

The  total  number  of  substations  in  operation  on  June  30,  1916, 
was  L35,  and  they  were  distributed  as  follows:  Hawaii.  H*>:  Kauai, 
27 j  Lanai.  1  :  Maui,  23;  Molokai,  2;  and  Oahu,  36.  All  of  the  fore- 
going report  rainfall  and  the  numbers  supplied  with  Government 
thermometers  for  reporting  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
are  as  follows:  Hawaii,  17;  Kauai.  6;  Lanai,  1;  Maui.  9;  Molokai.  2; 
and  Oahu.  11:  total,  49.  _ 

In  addition  to  rendering  monthly  weather  reports,  40  of  the  co- 
operative observers  act  as  weather  and  crop  correspondents,  and  each 
week  forward  a  postal  card  report  containing  data  and  information 
for  use  in  the  weekly  weather  and  crop  bulletins.  Nineteen  of  the 
correspondents  are  located  on  Hawaii.  6  on  Kauai,  5  on  Maui,  1  on 
Molokai,  and  9  on  Oahu. 
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The  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  climatological  data  were  pub- 
lished regularly  and  in  the  same  form  as  in  past  years.  There  was 
a  marked  departure  made  in  the  style  of  the  weekly  weather  and  crop 
bulletin  on  January  1.  1916.  After  numerous  interviews  and  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  parties  interested  to  ascertain  what 
would  best  suit  their  needs,  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  table  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  statistics  for  each  station  in  addition  to  the 
text  matter.  The  table  contains  the  averages  of  the  highest  and  low- 
est temperatures  with  a  note  for  determining  the  weekly  mean,  the 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  week, 
£he  total  for  the  four  weeks  immediately  preceding,  the  total  and  nor- 
mal for  the  previous  four  months,  the  total  for  the  year  as  near  to 
date  as  possible,  and  the  normal  for  the  year;  also,  notes  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  crops  and  the  effects  of  the  weather  upon  crops 
and  agricultural  work  in  general  were  added.  The  new  form  of 
bulletin  seems  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction,  and  its  success  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  40  or  more 
observers  who  act  as  weekly  weather  and  crop  correspondents. 

A  special  cooperative  station  was  established  during  the  year  at 
the  United  States  experiment  station  near  Haiku,  Maui.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  cooperative  observer's  outfit  of  rain  gauge,  in- 
trument  shelter,  and  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  the  sta- 
tion was  supplied  with  a  wind  vane,  an  anemometer,  a  register  for 
automatically  recording  the  wind  velocity,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  obtaining  records.  A  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  effects 
of  the  strong  winds  (usually  trades)  which  prevail  on  windward 
Maui  on  crop  development.  Reports  of  the  daily  observations  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  wind,  and  weather  at  that  station  are  now 
furnished  monthly  and  published  in  the  regular  reports  of  the 
Hawaii  section.  A  regular  cooperative  station  was  also  established 
at  the  United  States  experiment  station  branch  at  Glenwood, 
Hawaii,  and  regular  reports  are  now  received  and  published. 

In  cooperation  with  the  water  commission  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  the  Weather  Bureau  in  May  installed  two  rain  gauges  in 
Hillebrand  Glen,  about  5  or  6  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  rainfall  and  run-off  in  that  valley  is  to  be 
made  by  the  water  commission  to  determine  how  much  water  will 
be  "available  for  addition  to  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  Weekly  and 
monthly  reports  of  rainfall  are  furnished  the  bureau  by  the  commis- 
sion's observer,  and  they  are  published  in  the  regular  session  reports. 

A  fully  equipped  cooperative  station  was  established  at  the  Kula 
Sanitarium  on  Maui,  and  reports  of  temperature,  rainfall,  wind,  and 
weather  at  that  place  will  be  obtained  and  published  in  the  future. 
Four  stations  on  Oahu  were  inspected  during  the  year.  Mr.  William 
B.  Stockman,  section  director,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Hawaii  sec- 
tion of  the  climatological  service  for  nearly  10  years,  was  relieved 
in  August,  1915,  by  Andrew  M.  Hamrick,  meteorologist.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Wyatt,  assistant  observer,  was  on  duty  throughout  the  year, 
and  in  May,  1916,  an  additional  assistant  observer  was  assigned  to 
the  station,  Mr.  Carl  A.  Reichelt. 
Very  respectfully, 

LUCIUS   E.   PlNKHAM, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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TERRITORIAL   REGISTER  AND   DIRECTORY. 

Territorial  Officials. 


EXECUTIVE. 


L.  E.  Pinkham,  governor. 

W.  W.  Thayer,  secretary. 

1.  M.  Stainback,  attorney  general. 

C.  J.  McCarthy,  treasurer. 

B.  G.    Rivenburgh,    commissioner    of 
public  lands. 

C.  R.  Forbes,  superintendent  of  public 
works. 


II.  W.  Kinney,  superintendent  of  public 

instruction. 
J.  H.  Fisher,  auditor. 
W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 
W.  P.  Jarrett,  high  sheriff. 
Will     Wayne,     private  ■  secretary     to 

governor. 


DELEGATE    TO    CONGRESS. 


J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 


JUDICIAL. 


A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  chief  justice  su- 
preme court. 

E.  M.  Watson,  associate  justice,  su- 
preme court. 

R.  1'.  Quarles,  associate  justice,  su- 
preme court. 

C.  W.  Ashford,  first  judge,  first  circuit. 

W.  L.  Whitney,  second  judge,  first  cir- 
cuit. 


T.  B.  Stuart,  third  judge,  first  cir- 
cuit. 

W.  S.  Edings,  judge  second  circuit, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  judge  third  circuit, 
Kailua,  Hawaii. 

C.  Q.  Quinn,  judge  fourth  circuit,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

L.  A.  Dickey,  judge  fifth  circuit,  Lihue, 
Kauai. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate. — C.  F.  Chillingworth  (president),  D.  K.  Baker,  IT.  A.  Baldwin.  A.  L. 
Castle,  J.  L.  Coke,  S.  L.  Desha,  C.  P.  Iaukea,  R.  II.  Makekau,  D.  E.  Metzger, 
M.  A.  Mlkaele,  H.  B.  Penhallow,  E.  W.  Quinn,  C.  A.  Rice,  W.  T.  Robinson,  A.  J. 
Wirtz.     (C.  L.  Roberts,  clerk.) 

House— H.  L.  llolstein  (speaker),  E.  K.  Aiu,  C.  H.  Brown,  J.  H.  Coney,  C.  H. 
Cooke,  E.  J.  Crawford,  W.  H.  Crawford,  W.  F.  Crockett,  J.  Fassoth.  E.  K.  Fer- 
nandez, A.  Garcia,  P.  J.  Goodness,  J.  P.  Hale,  G.  H.  Huddy,  I  >.  P.  R.  Isenberg, 
D.  K.  Kaupiko,  II.  L.  Kawewehi,  J.  K.  Kula,  D.  M.  Kupihea.  J.  K.  Lota,  X.  K. 
Lyman,  M.  K.  Makekau,  R.  J.  K.  Nawahine,  W.  T.  Rawlins.  E.  da  Silva.  A.  I\ 
Tavares,  II.  Vleira,  E.  Waiaholo,  N.  Watkins,  W.  Williamson.  (E.  Woodward, 
clerk.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL   GUAKI)    OF    HAWAII. 

Gov.  L.  E.  Pinkham.  commander  in  chief. 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  I.  Johnson,  adjutant  general. 

Department  staff.— Chief  of  staff.   S.  I.  Johnson:  major  and   assistant  to  the 
adjutant  general,  Laurence  W.  Redington  ;  major  and  Inspector  general,  Charles 
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W.  Ziegler;  major  and  judge  advocate  general,  Ingram  M.  Stainback;  major 
and  quartermaster  general,  John  W.  Short;  lieutenant  colonel  and  surgeon  gen- 
eral, C.  B.  Cooper ;  major  and  chief  ordnance  officer,  J.  M.  Camara. 

Additional  staff. — Major  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  governor,  J.  D.  Dougherty ; 
captains,  H.  van  Gieson,  L.  G.  Blackman,  C.  R.  Bostwick ;  first  lieutenant, 
W.  Lam. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  on  duty  with  National  Guard  of  Hawaii. — 
Col.  C.  S.  Lincoln  (captain  Second  United  States  Infantry)  ;  First  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Bonesteel  (First  United  States  Infantry). 

Troops  comprising  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii. — First  separate  company. 
Engineers,  Honolulu;  field,  Company  A,  Signal  Corps,  Honolulu;  first  separate 
troop,  Cavalry,  Waimea,  Hawaii ;  first,  second,  and  third  companies,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  Honolulu ;  First  Infantry,  entire  regiment,  Honolulu ;  Second 
Infantry,  island  of  Hawaii ;  Third  Infantry,  island  of  Maui ;  Fourth  Infantry, 
island  of  Kanai ;  first  separate  company,  Infantry,  Papaikou,  Hawaii. 

First  Brigade  (reinforced). — Headquarters,  Honolulu;  commander,  Brig. 
Gen.  S.  I.  Johnson;  aid-de-camp,  First  Lieut.  L.  M.  Judd;  brigade  adjutant, 
Maj.  L.  W.  Redington;  inspector  of  small-arms  practice;  brigade  surgeon; 
troops,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Infantry ;  First  Separate 
Company  Infantry ;  First  Separate  Troop  Cavalry ;  First  Separate  Company 
Engineers;  Field  Company  A,  Signal  Corps. 

First  Infantry. — Entire  regiment  at  Honolulu. 

Field  and  staff. — Colonel  commanding  regiment,  C.  S.  Lincoln;  lieutenant 
colonel,  duty  with  regiment,  W.  R.  Riley ;  major  commanding  second  battalion, 
G.  Rose ;  major  commanding  first  battalion,  M.  M.  Johnson ;  major  commanding 
third  battalion,  A.  W.  Neely ;  chaplain,  Valentin  Franckx,  captain;  regimental 
adjutant,  W.  V.  Kolb,  captain ;  captain  commanding  supply  company,  F.  J. 
Dougherty ;  adjutant  second  battalion,  Alexander  May,  first  lieutenant ;  adju- 
tant first  battalion,  L.  M.  Judd,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  third  battalion,  Wil- 
lard  Wayne,  first  lieutenant. 

Second  Infantry,  Hilo,  Hawaii — field  and  staff.— Colonel  commanding  regi- 
ment, J.  D.  Easton;  lieutenant  colonel,  duty  with  regiment,  J.  T.  Moir;  major 
commanding  first  battalion,  H.  M.  Morehead  ;  major  commanding  third  battalion, 
P.  W.  P.  Bluett ;  major  commanding  second  battalion,  D.  S.  Bowman ;  chaplain, 
George  Laughton,  captain;  regimental  adjutant,  A.  R.  L.  Rowatt,  captain; 
captain  commanding  supply  company,  J.  S.  Caceres ;  adjutant  third  battalion, 
A.  M.  Aldrich,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  first  battalion,  A.  H.  Scott,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  adjutant  second  battalion,  N.  K.  Lyman,  first  lieutenant. 

Third  Infantry,  Maui — field  and  staff. — Colonel  commanding  regiment,  H.  A. 
Baldwin ;  lieutenant  colonel,  duty  with  regiment,  D.  C.  Lindsay ;  major  com- 
manding second  battalion,  W.  H.  Young;  major  commanding  first  battalion, 
H.  B.  Penhallow;  major  commanding  third  battalion,  F.  F.  Baldwin;  regi- 
mental adjutant,  A.  W.  Collins,  captain;  captain  commanding  supply  com- 
pany, J.  J.  Walsh ;  assistant  inspector,  O.  J.  Whitehead,  captain ;  adjutant 
third  battalion,  H.  S.  Perry,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  first  battalion,  G.  N. 
Weight,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  second  battalion,  J.  M.  Ambrose,  first 
lieutenant. 

Fourth    Infantry,    Kauai — field    and    staff. — Colonel    commanding    regiment, 

E.  H.  W.  Broadbent;  lieutenant  colonel,  duty  with  regiment,  L.  D.  Timmons ; 
major  commanding  first  battalion,  W.  H.  Rice;  major  commanding  second 
battalion,  W.  F.  McBryde;  major  commanding  third  battalion,  B.  D.  Baldwin; 
regimental  adjutant,  C.  H.  Wilcox,  captain ;  captain  commanding  supply  com- 
pany, F.  C.  Morrow;  assistant  inspector,  A.  D.  Hills,  captain;  adjutant  first 
battalion,  A.  G.  Kaulukou,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  third  battalion,  N.  N. 
Browne,  first  lieutenant;  adjutant  second  Battalion,  R.  L.  Hughes,  first 
lieutenant. 

Coast  Artillery  Corps. — First,  second,  and  third  companies,  Honolulu. 

BOARD   OF  IMMIGRATION,   LABOR,   AND   STATISTICS. 

E.  H.  Wodehouse   (president),  R.  I  vers,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  M.  M.  Johnson, 

F.  L.  Waldron ;  R.  A.  Kearns,  commissioner  of  immigration. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  S.  B.  Pratt  (president),  the  attorney  general  (I.  M.  Stainback)  ex  officio, 
W.  C.  Hobdy,  G.  P.  Denison,  J.  Markham,  C.  J.  Campbell,  G.  J.  Waller. 
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BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

A.  H.  Rice  (president),  W.  M.  Giffard,  J.  M.  Dowsett,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 
H.  M.  von  Holt,  commissioners;  C.  S.  Judd,  superintendent  of  forestry:  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,   superintendent  of  entomology;   V.  A.  Norgaard,   superintendent   of 

animal  industry  and  territorial  veterinarian. 

BOARD    OF   REGENTS    OF   THE    COLLEGE    OF    HAWAII. 

W.  R.  Farrington  (chairman),  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ash  ford,  A.  Gartley,  F.  L.  Waldron, 
C.  R.  Hemenway,  regents;  A.  L.  Dean,  president  of  college  and  secretary. 

BOARD   OF   COMMISSIONERS   OF   PUBLIC    ARCHIVES. 

W.  W.  Thayer,  chairman  ex  officio;  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  M.  M.  Scott,  com- 
missioners; R.  C.  Lydecker,  librarian  public  archives. 

LIBRARY  TRUSTEES. 

C.  H.  Atherton  (president),  P.  L.  Weaver  (secretary),  W.  O.  Westervelt, 
H.  B.  Restarick,  J.  R.  Gait,  Mrs.  E.  C.  McCandless. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  JURORS,   CIRCUIT   COURTS. 

First  circuit,  M.  G.  K.  Hopkins,  J.  L.  McLean  ;  second  circuit.  D.  C.  Lindsay, 
Patrick  Cockett ;  third  circuit,  L.  S.  Aungst,  W.  P.  McDougall ;  fourth  circuit, 
G.  H.  Vicars,  H.  B.  Eliot;  fifth  circuit,  Frank  Cox,  J.  M.  Lydgate. 

DISTRICT    MAGISTRATES. 

Oahu — Honolulu,  J.  M.  Monsarrat,  J.  D.  Larnach ;  Ewa.  Samuel  Hookano; 
Waianae,  W.  D.  Holt;  Koolauloa,  L.  B.  Nainoa ;  Koolaupoko,  E.  P.  Aikue,  H. 
Cobb  Adams;  Waialua,  Edward  Hore. 

Maui— Wailuku,  W.  A.  McKay;  Lahaina,  Philip  Pali;  Makawao,  G.  S.  Good- 
ness;  Hana,  D.  K.  Wailehua;  Kipahulu,  J.  K.  Piimanu;  Honuaula,  Edward 
Wilcox. 

Molokai— Pukoo,  C.  C.  Conradt ;  Kalawao,  J.  E.  Conradt,  J.  D.  McVeigh. 

Lanai,  S.  Kahoohalahala. 

Hawaii— North  Hilo,  T.  E.  M.  Osorio ;  South  Hilo,  W.  S.  Wise,  W.  TI.  Smith; 
North  Kohala,  R.  H.  Atkins;  South  Kohala,  H  C.  Davies ;  North  Kona,  J.  L. 
Kaulukou;  South  Kona,  R.  K.  Makahalupa;  Hamakua,  Henry  Hall,  M.  S. 
Botelho;  Kan,  W.  II.  Hayselden;  Puna,  J.  S.  Ferry,  S.  H.  Haaheo. 

Kauai — Libue.  J.  H.  K.  Kaiwi ;  Koloa,  D.  K.  Kapahee,  W.  Schimmelf ennig ; 
Hanalei,  W.  Huddy;  Waimea,  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  J.  K  Kapuniai;  Kawaihau. 
Robert  Puuki. 

PRISON    INSPECTORS. 

Oahn — E.  H.  Wodehouse  (chairman),  F.  L.  Waldron,  J.  M.  Dowsett. 

Hawaii — L.  S.  Aungst,  M.  Malakaua,  H.  H.  Renton  (Kau,  Kona,  and  Ko- 
hala) ;  W.  Weight,  0.  E.  Wright,  G.  A.  Cool  (Puna,  Hilo,  and  Hamakua). 

Maui  and  Molokai— William  Henning  (Makawao),  J.  Garcia  (Wailuku), 
George  Froehmd    (Lahaina). 

Kauai  and  Niihau — A.  S.  Wilcox,  J.  M.  Lydgate,  Hermann  Welters. 

BOARDS    OF   REGISTRATION. 

Oahu— S.  F.  Chillingworth  (chairman),  A.  V.  Gear,  W.  W.  Buckle. 

Kohala.  Kona,  and  Kau,  Hawaii — S.  P.  Woods  (chairman),  A.  G.  Patten, 
Basil   Apiki. 

Hilo,  Puna,  and  Hamakua,  Hawaii — J.  D.  Fasten  (chairman),  S.  W.  A. 
Kaleihoa,  W.  11.  Johnson,  Joseph  Vierra. 

Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Kahoolawe — George  Weight  (chirman),  David  Morton 
Thomas  dark. 

Kauai.  Niihau     W.  X.  Stewart   (chairman),  J.  H.  K.  Kaiwi,  Henry  Puni. 
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ASSESSORS    AND    DEPUTIES. 

First  division,  Oahu — Assessor,  C.  T.  Wilder ;  deputy,  A.  W.  Neely ;  deputies, 
Honolulu,  J.  A.  Palmer,  R.  G.  Ross,  H.  A.  Wilder,  M.  G.  K.  Hopkins,  R.  B. 
Reedy,  P.  J.  Jarrett,  V,  Fernandez,  jr.,  H.  Sing  Fook,  T.  Mito,  I.  H.  Harbottle, 
E.  K.  Lilikalani ;  Ewa  and  Waianae,  F.  H.  Hayselden ;  Waialua,  Edward  Hore ; 
Koolaupoko  and  Koolauloa,  H.  G.  Adams;  second  deputy,  Koolauloa,  Joseph 
Kekuku. 

Second  division,  Maui — Assessor,  J.  H.  Kunewa ;  deputies,  Wailuku,  G.  H. 
Cummings;  Lahaina  and  Molokai,  J.  M.  Ambrose;  Makawao,  W.  Henning; 
Hana,  W.  H.  Cooper. 

Third  division,  Hawaii — Assessor,  O.  T.  Shipman ;  deputies,  North  Hilo, 
D.  W.  Branco;  South  Hilo,  G.  D.  Supe ;  North  and  South  Kona,  A.  G.  Correa; 
Hamakua,  Robert  Gillespie ;  South  Kohala,  Moses  Koki ;  North  Kohala,  S.  P. 
Woods ;  Puna,  George  Mundon. 

Fourth  division,  Kauai — Assessor,  J.  K.  Farley;  deputies,  Kilauea,  L.  B. 
Boreiko ;  Kawaihau,  M.  R.  Teves ;  Lihue,  L.  D.  Timmons ;  Koloa,  Charles  Blake ; 
Waimea,  J.  K.  Kupuniai. 

BUREAU    OF    CONVEYANCES. 

Registrar  of  conveyances,  C.  H.  Merriam ;  deputy  registrar,  G.  C.  Kopa. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

J.  H.  Raymond,  chairman;  Bruce  Cartwright,  jr.,  W.  C.  Wilder,  W.  H.  C. 
Campbell,  J.  W.  Waldron,  J.  F.  Brown. 

LOAN    FUND    COMMISSIONS. 

Oahu — C.  R.  Forbes  (ex  officio),  chairman;  Lester  Petrie,  J.  C.  Lane,  E.  G. 
Duisenberg,  A.  D.  Castro. 

Hawaii — C.  R.  Forbes  (ex  officio),  chairman;  J.  M.  Ross,  F.  R.  Greenwell, 
P.  W.  P.  Bluett. 

Maui — C.  R.  Forbes  (ex  officio),  chairman;  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  W.  F.  Pogue, 
J.  H.  Raymond. 

Kauai — C.  R.  Forbes  (ex  officio),  H.  D.  Wishard,  chairman;  Francis  Gay, 
W.  D.  McBryde,  Alfred  Menefoglio. 

TAX    COMMISSION. 

C.  J.  McCarthy,  chairman;  C.  H.  Merrian,  A.  Lewis,  jr.,  L.  P.  Scott,  W.  H. 
McClellan. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

C.  R.  Forbes,  chairman ;  A.  J.  Gignoux,  J.  N.  S.  Williams. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION   FOR  THE   CLASSIFIED   SERVICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

W.  C.  McGonagle,  chairman ;  F.  F.  Hedemann,  W.  Wolters,  K.  B.  Porter. 

SANITARY   CODE   COMMISSION. 

Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Pratt,  chairman ;  D.  H.  Currie,  E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  B.  G.  Riven- 
burgh. 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Benz,  chairman ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Moore,  Dr.  J.  T.  McDonald. 

BOARD   OF   PHARMACY. 

A.  J.  Gignoux,  secretary ;  F.  F.  Hedemann,  S.  S.  Peck. 

BOARD   OF   VETERINARY   EXAMINERS. 

V.  A.  Norgaard,  chairman ;  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  H.  B.  Elliot. 
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BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

M.  E.  Grossman,  chairman ;  C.  B.  High,  A.  J.  Derby. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BOUNDARIES. 

M.  D.  Monsarrat,  first  and  second  judicial  circuits;  J.  A.  Matthewman, 
Kailua,  third  judicial  circuit ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Hilo,  fourth  judicial  circuit ;  L.  A. 
Dickey,  Kauai,  fifth  judicial  circuit. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  FENCES. 

Honolulu,  F.  T.  P.  Waterhouse ;  Ewa  and  Wainae,  E.  O.  White,  C.  A.  Brown ; 
Waialua,  A.  S.  Mahaulu,  Kuel  Kinney  ;  North  Kona,  Hawaii,  A.  S.  Wall,  Thomas 
Silva,  J.  K.  Kaelemakule ;  South  Kona,  W.  K.  Kaaua,  L.  P.  Lincoln,  Abraham 
Haili ;  Kau,  Hawaii,  G.  J.  Becker ;  Waiohinu,  Hawaii,  George  Campbell ;  Puno, 
Hawaii,  H.  J.  Lyman,  G.  D.  Supe ;  Makawao,  Maui,  G.  S.  Goodness,  E.  H. 
Brown,  Hugh  Howell ;  Molokai,  C.  C.  Conradt,  Solomon  Fuller,  J.  H.  Mahoe. 

BOARD   OF   HARBOR   COMMISSIONERS. 

C.  R.  Forbes,  chairman;  James  Wakefield,  C.  J.  McCarthy,  T.  M.  Church, 
W.  H.  McClellan. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT   BOARDS. 

Oahu. — A.  J.  Campbell,  chairman;  R.  B.  Booth,  F.  O.  Boyer,  S.  S.  Paxson, 
F.  F.  Steere. 

Hawaii. — H.  B.  Elliot,  chairman ;  J.  F.  Woods,  D.  K.  Ewaliko,  James  Webster, 
H.  A.  Truslow. 

Maui. — W.  A.  McKay,  chairman;  W.  H.  Field,  W.  J.  Cooper,  George  WTeight, 
W.  L.  Decoto. 

Kauai. — L.  D.  Timmons,  chairman ;  E.  E.  Mahlum,  J.  H.  Moragne,  H.  H. 
Brodie,  J.  M.  Lydgate. 

COMMISSION   OF   INSANITY. 

L.  J.  Warren,  chairman ;  G.  H.  Herbert,  W.  L.  Moore. 

BOARD   OF  LICENSE   COMMISSIONERS. 

Oahu. — F.  D.  Lowrey,  chairman ;  C.  A.  Long,  R.  A.  Cooke,  J.  O.  Carter,  L.  M. 
Vetlesen. 

Hawaii. — John  Moir,  chairman ;  R.  T.  Guard,  S.  P.  Woods,  J.  D.  Easton,  T.  C. 
White. 

Maui. — T.  B.  Lyons,  chairman ;  C.  D.  Lufkin,  D.  C.  Lindsay,  W.  F.  Kaae, 
D.  H.  Case. 

Kauai.— W.  H.  Rice,  chairman;  G.  N.  Wilcox,  W.  D.  McBryde,  J.  R.  Myers, 
B.  D.  Baldwin. 

MILK    COMMISSION. 

Dr.  J.  S  B.  Pratt,  chairman ;  A.  W.  Hansen,  D.  P.  R.  Isenberg,  W.  H.  Heen, 
J.  Effinger. 

NAVAL  MILITIA   BOARD. 

R.  E.  Lambert,  acting  chairman ;  J.  E.  Sheedy,  D.  Kalauokalani,  C.  D.  Bishop. 

Federal  Officials. 
DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE. 

United  States  district  court. — C.  F.  Clemons,  H.  W.  Vaughan,  judges;  C.  S. 
Huber,  district  attorney ;  S.  B.  Kemp,  assistant  district  attorney ;  J.  J.  Smiddy. 
marshal ;  G.  R.  Clark,  clerk. 
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WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

Hawaiian  Department. — Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Evans,  commanding;  First 
Lieut.  Hornsby  Evans,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  aid-de-camp;  Maj.  M.  J.  Lenihan, 
acting  chief  of  staff;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  McRae,  department,  adjutant ;  Capt. 
Edward  Carpenter,  assistant  to  department  adjutant ;  Maj.  H.  O.  Williams,  de- 
partment inspector;  Capt.  J.  A.  Gallogly,  department  judge  advocate;  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  B.  Houston,  department  quartermaster;  Col.  R.  G.  Ebert,  department 
surgeon ;  Maj.  R.  R.  Raymond,  department  engineer ;  Capt.  C.  G.  Mettler,  de- 
partment ordnance  officer ;  Maj.  Edgar  Russel,  department  signal  officer ;  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  P.  Kendall,  department  sanitary  inspector;  Col.  Harris  L.  Roberts,  in 
charge  of  enlisted  casuals;  Maj.  G.  McD.  Val  Poole,  attending  surgeon;  Maj. 
D.  B.  Case,  assistant  to  department  quartermaster ;  Capt.  D.  L.  Stone,  assistant 
to  department  quartermaster;  Capt.  J.  Hayes,  assisant  to  department  quarter- 
master; Capt.  C.  W.  Van  Way,  assistant  to  department  quartermaster;  Capt. 
C.  J.  Taylor,  assistant  to  department  engineer;  First  Lieut.  A.  P.  Matthews, 
dental  surgeon ;  Capt.  C.  S.  Lincoln,  officer  in  charge  of  militia  affairs. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade. — Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  S.  Strong,  commanding ;  First 
Lieut.  W.  E.  Shedd,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  aid-de-camp ;  Lieut.  Col.  Carl  Reich- 
mann,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  brigade  adjutant. 

Department  hospital. — Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  P.  Reynolds,  Medical  Corps, 
commanding. 

Schofield  Barracks. — Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  S.  Strong,  commanding. 

Fort  Shaffer. — Col.  Daniel  L.  Howell,  Second  Infantry,  commanding. 

Coast  defenses  of  Oahu. — Col.  Alfred  M.  Hunter,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

NAVAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor. — Rear  Admiral  C.  J.  Boush,  commanding ;  Lieut. 
Commander  Arthur  Crebsgaw  ;  Lieut.  B.  F.  Tilley,  aide  to  commandant ;  Surg.  Wm. 
Seaman ;  Paymaster  W.  T.  Gray ;  Civil  Engineer  C.  W.  Parks ;  Civil  Engineer 
N.  M.  Smith;  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  G.  S.  Burrell ;  Assistant  Civil  Engineer 
Henry  G.  Taylor ;  Chief  Machinist  F.  W.  Cobb ;  Chief  Carpenter  E.  L.  Kempton ; 
Chief  Pay  Clerk  O.  J.  Phillips;  Machinist  F.  R.  Kalde ;  Gunner  A.  Prastka ; 
Pay  Clerk  G.  G.  Schweizer ;  Chief  Boatswain  F.  W.  Metters;  Capt.  T.  M. 
Clinton ;  First  Lieut.  R.  T.  Zane ;  First  Lieut.  L.  A.  Clapp. 

Officers  of  the  Third  Submarine  Division,  Torpedo  Flotilla. — Lieut.  Com- 
mander T.  C.  Hart ;  Lieut.  J.  P.  Olding ;  Lieut.  J.  W.  Lewis ;  Lieut.  F.  T.  Chew ; 
Lieut.  F.  J.  Lowry;  Lieut.  J.  C.  Thorn;  Lieut.  H.  L.  Kirk;  Lieut.  H.  D.  Bode; 
Ensign  C.  G.  McCord ;  Ensign  C.  B.  Byrne ;  Ensign  E.  J.  O'Keefe ;  Ensign  K.  E. 
Hintze ;  Ensign  T.  N.  Vinson ;  Chief  Machinist  O.  Johnson. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  division. — M.  A.  Franklin,  collector;  R.  Sharp,  special  deputy  col- 
lector and  chief  examiner. 

Internal- Revenue  Service. — J.  F.  Haley,  collector;  R.  S.  Johnstone,  chief 
deputy  collector. 

Public  Health  Service. — F.  E.  Trotter,  surgeon,  chief  quarantine  officer; 
P.  H.  Currie,  director  leprosy-investigation  station. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station. — J.  M.  Westgate,  special  agent  in  charge. 
Weather  Bureau. — A.  M.  Hamrick,  section  director. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR. 

Immigration  Service. — R.  L.  Halsey,  inspector  in  charge. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE. 

Lighthouse  Service. — A.  E.  Arledge,  inspector,  nineteenth  lighthouse  district. 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT. 

I.  J.  Flavin,  post-office  inspector  in  charge;  A.  H.  Hodson,  assistant  chief 
clerk  Railway  Mail  Service ;  W.  J.  Young,  postmaster,  Honolulu. 
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LEGISLATION    RELATIVE    TO    HAWAII    ENACTED    AT    THE    FIRST 
SESSION    OF    THE   SIXTY-FOURTH    CONGRESS. 

[Public  Resolution — No.  23.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  242.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  authorize  the  President  to  draft  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  of  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Militia  Reserves  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  under  cartain  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  an  emergency  now  exists  which  demands  the  use  of  troops  in 
addition  to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  states,  and  that  the  President  be, 

and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  tinder  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  national 
defense  act  approved  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  said  section  may  bo  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
hereof,  any  or  all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  Organized  Militia 
of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  and  all 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Militia  Reserves,  to  serve  for 
the  period  of  emergency,  not  exceeding  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged: 
Provided,  That  all  persons  so  drafted  shall,  from  the  date  of  their  draft,  stand 
discharged  from  the  militia  during  the  period  of  their  service  under  said  draft. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  national 
defense  Act  of  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  organizations  the  members  of  which  are  drafted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  do  not  constitute  complete  tactical  units  the  Presi- 
dent may,  by  combining  such  organizations,  organize  battalions,  regiments,  bri- 
gades, and  divisions,  and  may  appoint  officers  for  such  units  from  the  Regular 
Army,  from  the  members  of  such  organizations,  from  those  duly  qualified  and 
registered  pursuant  to  section  twenty-three  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  or  members  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  as  provided  in  section  thirty-eight  of  the  national  defense  Act  of 
June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  officers  with  rank  not  above  that  of 
colonel  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  alone  and  all  other  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Provided,  That  vacancies  incident  to  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  to  the  positions  in  the  forces  drafted  for  this  emergency  may  be  filled 
under  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  the  Act  of  April  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  or  during  the  emer- 
gency declared  in  section  one  of  this  resolution,  two  or  more  officers  of  the 
same  grade  are  on  duty  in  the  same  field,  department,  or  command,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  the  President  may  assign  the  command  of  the  forces  of  such  field, 
department,  or  command,  or  of  any  organization  thereof,  without  regard  to 
seniority  of  rank  in  the  same  grade.  In  the  absence  of  such  assignment  by  the 
President,  officers  of  the  same  grade  shall  rank  and  have  precedence  in  the 
following  order  without  regard  to  date  of  rank  or  commission  as  between  offi- 
cers of  different  classes,  namely:  First,  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Corps  detached  for  service  with  the  Army  by  order  of  the 
President;  second,  officers  of  forces  drafted  into  the  military  service  of  the 
Tinted  States:  Provided,  That  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  holding  commis- 
sions in  forces  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  rank  and 
have  precedence  under  said  commissions  as  if  they  were  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Army;  but  the  rank  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  under  their  com- 
missions in  the  forces  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  be  held  to  antedate  muster  or  draft  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  July  1.  191G. 
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[Public— No.  38.] 

[H.  R.  65.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  an  act  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  relating  to  certain  gas,  electric  light  and  power,  telephone,  rail- 
road, and  street  railway  companies  and  franchises  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  certain  gas,  electric  light  and 
power,  telephone,  railroad,  and  street  railway  companies  and  franchises  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  amending  the  laws  relating  thereto,"  approved  by 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  April  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  as 
follows : 

"Act  135. 

"An  act  relating  to  certain  gas,  electric  light  and  power,  telephone,  railroad, 

and  street  railway  companies  and  franchises  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 

amending  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

"5  c  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

"  Section  1.  The  franchises  granted  by  act  thirty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended  and  approved  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four ;  act 
forty -eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  of  said  Territory,  as 
amended  and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  twenty-first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four ;  act  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five  of  said  Territory,  as  amended  and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six ;  act  one  hundred  and 
five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  of  said  Territory,  as  amended 
and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  sixth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine ;  act  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven  of  said  Territory,  as  amended  and  approved  by  said  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine ;  act  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  of  said  Territory,  as  amended  and 
approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten ;  act  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  of  said  Ter- 
ritory, as  amended  and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  all  franchises  heretofore  granted  to  any 
other  public  utility  or  public-utility  company,  and  all  public  utilities  and  public- 
utilities  companies  organized  or  operating  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  persons  and  corporations  holding  said  franchises  shall  be  subject  as  to 
reasonableness  of  rates,  prices,  and  charges  and  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
provisions  of  act  eighty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
said  Territory  creating  a  public-utilities  commission  and  all  amendments  thereof 
for  the  regulation  of  public  utilities  in  said  Territory ;  and  all  the  powers  and 
duties  expressly  conferred  upon  or  required  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  by  said  acts  granting  said  franchises  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  re- 
quired of  said  public-utilities  commission  and  any  commission  of  similar  char- 
acter that  may  hereafter  be  created  by  the  laws  of  said  Territory ;  and  said  acts 
granting  said  franchises  are  hereby  amended  to  conform  herewith:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  wise  limit  the  jurisdiction 
or  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  Acts  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce :  And  provided  further,  That  all  acts  of  the  public-utility 
commission  herein  provided  for  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the 
said  Territory. 

"  Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Approved  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

"  Walter  F.  Freak, 
"  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  the  Hawaii." 

Approved,  March  28,  1916. 
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[Public— No.  39.] 

[H.  R.  3042.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  sections,  one,  two,  and  three  of  an  act  duly 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  relating  to  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  of  the  Territory,  as  herein  amended,  and   amending   the   laws   relating 

thereto. 

/>v  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sections  one.  two.  and  throe  of 
acl  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  forty-nine 
of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  relating  to  har- 
bors, by  amending  sections  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  six  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and 
by  adding  one  new  section  thereto  to  be  known  as  section  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  A,"  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  April  twenty-sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  amended,  ratified, 
approved)  and  confirmed,  as  follows: 

'•  Section  1.  Section  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  683.  Board  of  harbor  commissioners:  All  ocean  shores  below  mean 
high-water  mark,  shore  waters  and  navigable  streams,  and  all  harbors  and 
roadsteads,  and  all  harbor  and  water-front  improvements,  belonging  to  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  all  shipping  within  such  harbors,  road- 
steads,  waters,  and  streams  shall  be  under  the  care  and  control  of  a  board  of 
harbor  commissioners.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  superintendent  of  public  works  of  the  Territory  who  shall  be  chair- 
man, ex  officio,  and  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  as  providetl  in 
section  eighty  of  the  organic  act.  Such  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years  or  the  unexpired  periods  thereof,  in  such  manner  that  the 
terms  of  two  commissioners  shall  expire  every  second  year.  Said  terms  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July :  Provided,  however,  That  upon  the  first  appoint- 
ments two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  two  for  terms  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen.' 

"  Sec  2.  Section  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  685.  Powers  and  duties  of  board:  Said  board  shall  have  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  shall  perforin  all  the  duties  which  may  lawfully  be  exercised 
by  or  under  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  relative  to  the  control  and  management 
of  the  shores,  shore  waters,  navigable  streams,  harbors,  harbor  and  water  front 
improvements,  ports,  docks,  wharves,  quays,  bulkheads,  and  landings  belonging 
to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory,  and  the  shipping  using  the  same,  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  use  and  permit  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  wharves. 
piers,  bulkheads,  quays,  and  landings  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Terri- 
tory for  receiving  or  discharging  passengers  and  for  loading  and  landing  mer- 
chandise, with  a  right  to  collect  wharfage  and  demurrage  thereon  or  therefor, 
and.  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  law,  to  fix  and  regulate  from  time 
to  time  rates  for  services  rendered  in  mooring  vessels,  charges  for  the  use  of 
moorings  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory,  rates  or  charges  for  the 
services  of  pilots,  wharfage  or  demurrage,  rents  or  charges  for  warehouses  or 
warehouse  space,  for  office  or  office  space,  for  storage  of  freight,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  for  storage  space,  for  the  use  of  donkey  engines,  derricks,  or 
other  equipment  belonging  to  the  Territory,  under  the  control  of  the  board, 
and  to  make  other  charges  except  toll  or  tonnage  charges  on  freight  passing 
over  or  across  wharves,  docks,  quays,  bulkheads,  or  landings.  The  hoard  shall 
likewise  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  clerks,  wharfingers  and  their  as- 
sistants, pilots  and  pilot-boat  crews,  and  all  such  other  employees  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  fix  their  compensation;  to  make  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  and  not  inconsistent  with  law;  and  generally  shall  have 
all  powers  necessary  fully  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

'All  moneys  appropriated  for  harbor  improvements,  including  new  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  repairs,  salaries,  and  operating  expenses,  shall  be  expended 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  of  chapter  one  hundred.     All  contracts  and  agreements  authorized 
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by  law  to  be  entered  into  by  the  board  shall  be  executed  on  its  behalf  by  its 
chairman. 

'  The  board  shall  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the  governor  a  report  of 
its  official  acts  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  harbor  improvements  throughout  the  Territory.' 

"  Sec.  3.  Section  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '  Sec.  (587.  Rules  and  regulations:  The  board  may  from  time  to  time  make, 
alter,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  respecting  the  manner  in  which  all  vessels  may  enter 
and  moor,  anchor,  or  dock  in  the  shore  waters,  navigable  streams,  harbors, 
ports,  and  roadsteads  of  the  Territory,  or  move  from  one  dock,  wharf,  bulk- 
head, quay,  landing,  anchorage,  or  mooring  to  another  within  such  waters, 
streams,  harbors,  ports,  or  roadsteads;  the  examination,  guidance,  and  control 
of  pilots  and  harbor  masters  and  their  assistants,  and  their  conduct  while  on 
duty ;  the  embarking  or  disembarking  of  passengers ;  the  expeditious  and 
careful  handling  of  freight,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  kind  which 
may  be  delivered  for  shipment  or  discharged  on  the  wharves,  docks,  quays, 
bulkheads,  or  landings  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory ;  and  de- 
fining the  duties  and  powers  of  carriers,  shippers,  and  consignees  respecting 
passengers,  freight,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  and  upon  such  wharf, 
landing,  dock,  quay,  or  bulkhead.  The  board  may  also  make  further  rides 
and  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  docks,  wharves,  landings,  quays,  bulk- 
heads, and  harbor  and  water-front  improvements  belonging  to  or  controlled  by 
the  Territory. 

'  Said  board  may  also,  from  time  to  time,  make,  alter,  amend,  and  repeal 
such  rules  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  regulation  and  control  of  all  shipping  in  the  harbors,  shore  waters,  and 
navigable  streams  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Teritory,  and  of  the  entry, 
departure,  mooring,  and  berthing  of  vessels  therein,  and  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  all  other  matters  and  things  connected  with  shipping  in  all  such 
harbors,  shore  waters,  and  navigable  streams ;  and  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  the  throwing  into  such  harbors,  shore  waters,  and  navigable  streams 
of  rubbish,  refuse,  garbage,  or  other  substances  liable  to  make  such  harbors, 
shore  waters,  and  navigable  streams  unsightly,  unhealthful,  or  unclean,  or 
liable  to  fill  up  or  shoal  or  shallow  such  harbors,  shore  waters,  and  streams, 
and  likewise  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fuel  or  other  oils  into  such  harbors,  shore 
waters,  and  streams,  either  from  any  vessel  or  from  pipes  or  storage  tanks  upon 
the  land. 

'Any  rules  and  regulations  so  made  shall  be  published  by  said  board  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and 
upon  such  publication  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.'  " 

"  Sec.  4.  The  jurisdiction  and  powers  hereby  conferred  on  the  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  are  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  thereof." 

Approved,  March  28,  1916. 

[Public— No.  62.] 
[H.  R.  6241.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify  approve,  and  confirm  an  Act  amending  the  franchise  granted  to 
H.  P.  Baldwin,  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  J.  N.  S.  Williams,  D.  C.  Lindsay,  C.  D.  Lufkin, 
James  L.  Coke,  and  W.  T.  Robinson,  and  now  held  under  assignment  to  Island  Electric 
Company,  Limited,  by  extending  it  to  include  the  Makawao  district  on  the  island  of 
Maui,  Territory  of  Hawaii ;  and  extending  the  control  of  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  said  franchise  and  its  holder. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  entitled  "An  Act  amending  the  franchise  granted  to  H.  P. 
Baldwin,  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  J.  N.  S.  Williams,  D.  C.  Lindsay,  C.  D.  Lufkin, 
James  L.  Coke,  and  W.  T.  Robinson,  and  now  held  under  assignment  to  Island 
Electric  Company,  Limited,  by  extending  it  to  include  the  Makawao  District  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  Territory  of  Hawaii;  and  extending  the  control  of  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  said  franchise  and  its 
holder,"  is  hereby,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  and  section  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  chapter  fifty-nine  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen 
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hundred  and  fifteen,  as  approved  by  an  Ad  of  Congress  approved  February 
sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  Dine,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
" district  of  Wailuku"  wherever  appearing  in  said  section  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  the  following  words:  "and  district  of  Makawao,"  so  that  the  same 
shall  rend  as  follows  : 

"SEC.  857.  Franchise-  H.  P.  Baldwin,  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  J.  X.  S.  Williams. 
D.  C.  Lindsay,  0.  I>.  Lufkin,  James  L.  Coke,  and  w.  T.  Robinson,  together  with 
their  associates,  hereafter  called  'The  Company,'  and  their  respective  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  arc  rested  with  the  right,  authority,  and  privileges  from  and 
after  February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  to  manufacture,  sell,  furnish, 
and  supply  electric  light,  electric  current,  or  electric  power,  in  the  district  of 
Wailuku  and  district  of  Makawao.  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
for  lighting  the  streets,  roads,  public  or  private  buildings,  or  for  motive  power, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  winch  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  and  subject  to  the  approval  and  super- 
vision of  the  hoards  or  officials  having  charge  of  said  streets  or  roads  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  suitable  poles,  lines,  wires,  cables,  lamps,  lamp 
posts,  conductors,  conduits,  and  such  other  appliances  and  appurtenances  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  transmission,  distribution,  or  sup- 
ply of  electricity  to  consumers  thereof,  under,  along,  upon,  and  over  the  streets, 
sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and  lanes  in  said  district  of  Wailuku 
and  district  of  Makawao,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  to  connect  the  said  lines, 
wires,  and  conductors  with  any  manufactory,  private  or  public  buildings, 
lamps,  lamp  posts,  or  other  structure  or  object  with  the  place  of  supply." 

Sec.  -.  Section  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  said  chapter  fifty-nine  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  as  approved  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  approved  February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "district"  in  said  section  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  and  substituting  therefor  the  word  "districts,"  so  that  the  same  shall 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  Sol).  Poles,  and  so  forth,  not  to  interfere  with,  use  of  streets,  and  so 
forth:  All  poles,  lines,  wires,  cables,  lamps,  lamp  posts,  conductors,  conduits, 
and  other  appliances  constructed,  maintained,  or  operated  under,  along,  upon, 
and  over  the  streets,  sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and  lanes  in 
said  districts,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  shall  he  so  constructed,  maintained,  and 
operated  by  the  company  as  to  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  use  of  such 
streets,  sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and  lanes  by  the  public." 

Sec.  3.  Said  chapter  fifty-nine  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  as  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  February 
sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  thereto  to  be  known  as  section  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  A.  Revised 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  reading  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  865A.  This  franchise  and  the  person  or  corporation  holding  the  same 
shall  be  subject  as  to  reasonableness  of  rates,  prices,  and  charges,  and  in  all 
Other  respects  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  creating  a  public  utili- 
ties commission,  and  all  amendments  thereof  for  the  regulation  of  the  public 
utilities  in  said  Territory,  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  expressly  conferred 
upon  or  required  of  the  superintendent  of  public  work  or  the  courts  by  said 
act  creating  said  franchise,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  required  of  said 
public  utilities  commission  and  any  commission  of  similar  character  that  may 
hereafter  be  created  by  the  laws  of  said  Territory:  Provided,  That  all  acts  of 
the  public  utilities  commission  herein  provided  for  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  provided  that  such  approval  be  given  on  or  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Approved,  April  28,  1916. 

[Public— No.  92.] 

[II.  It.  15005.] 

AN  ACT  To  appropriate  -S'JOO.ooo  for  training  the  Organized  Militia  or  National  Guard 
of  any  State,  Territory,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

/;<    U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  <>f  the  United 

Sttitcs  of  America  in  Conr/rcss  assembled,  That  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
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Organized  Militia  or  National  Guard  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  participate 
in  such  encampments  as  may  be  established  for  the  field  instruction  of  the 
troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  provided  by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-one  of 
the  Act  of  January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended, 
or  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, $200,000  is  hereby  appropriated :  Provided,  That  when  it  is  not  practicable 
to  obtain  the  presence  of  regular  troops  for  a  joint  encampment,  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  such  encampments,  maneuvers,  and 
field  instruction  for  the  Oreganized  Militia  or  National  Guard  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  prescribe. 
Approved,  June  12,  1916. 

[Public— No.  96.] 

[S.  5274.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  an  act  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  amending  the  franchise  held  by  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company 
(Limited)  by  extending  it  to  include  all  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  entitled  "An  Act  amending  the  franchise  held  by  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Company  (Limited)  by  extending  it  to  include  all  of  the 
island  of  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  is  hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  con- 
firmed, and  section  one  of  act  forty-eight  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended  and  approved  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  April  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  (now  section 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen),  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  following: 

"(b)  'Honolulu'  or  'district  of  Honolulu,'  shall  refer  to,  include,  and  mean 
all  of  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Oahu  included  in  the  taxation,  educational, 
and  judicial  district  now  defined  by  law  as  '  Honolulu  district,'  or  the  '  district 
of  Honolulu.'  " 

Sec.  2.  That  section  two  of  act  forty-eight  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  three  of  said  Territory  (section  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen),  as  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four,  is  hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Electric  power,  manufacture,  sale,  and  so  forth :  The  right  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company  (Limited)  as  a  body  corporate 
under  that  or  such  other  name  as  the  said  company  may  hereafter  adopt,  and 
its  successors  and  assigns,  to  manufacture,  sell,  furnish,  and  supply  electric 
light,  electric  current,  or  electric  power  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  for  lighting  the  streets,  roads,  public  or  private  buildings,  or  for 
motive  power,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  it  or  they  may  deem  advisable, 
and  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  suitable  poles,  lines,  wires,  cables,  lamps,  lamp-posts,  con- 
ductors, conduits,  and  such  other  appliances  and  appurtenances  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  transmission,  distribution,  or  supply  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  consumers  thereof,  under,  along,  upon,  and  over  the  streets,  side- 
walks, roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and  lanes  in  said  island  of  Oahu  and  to 
connect  the  said  lines,  wires,  and  conductors  with  any  manufactory,  private 
or  public  building,  lamp,  lamp-post,  or  other  structure  or  object  with  the  place 
of  supply." 

Sec  3.  That  section  three  of  Act  forty-eight  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  three  of  said  Territory,  as  approved  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  April 
twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  (now  section  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Power  houses,  and  so  forth :  Said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
maintain  and  operate  its  present  light  and  power  station  on  the  corner  of 
Halekauwila  and  Alakea  Streets,  in  Honolulu,  said  island  of  Oahu,  and  also  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate,  at  such  points  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
necessary,  light  and  power  stations  or  houses,  or  such  other  buildings  and 
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structures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  and  to  use  machinery  therein  for 
the  purposes  of  the  company." 

Sec. 4.  That  said  Act  forty-eight  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three 
of-said  Territory,  as  amended  and  approved  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
April  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  .is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  thereto  to  be  known  as  section  fifteen  A  (and  to  he 
known  as  section  eight  hundred  and  fifty  A  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen),  and  reading  as  follows: 

"This  franchise,  and  the  person  or  corporation  holding  the  same,  shall  he 
subject  as  to  reasonableness  or  rates,  prices,  and  charges,  and  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  creating  a  public  utili- 
ties commission,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  for  the  regulation  of  the  public 
utilities  in  said  Territory,  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  expressly  conferred  upon 
or  required  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works  or  the  courts  by  said  act 
creating  said  franchise  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  required  of  said  public 
utilities  commission." 

Sec.  5.  That  the  public  utilities  commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is 
hereby  granted  the  power  to  order  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company  (Limited), 
its  successors  or  assigns,  to  make  extensions  of  its  service  lines  within  the 
island  of  Oalm.  whenever  it  shall  he  made  to  appear  that  said  extension  is  a 
public  necessity  and  that  said  extension  or  extensions  can  be  made  to  earn  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  same:  Provided,  Thijt  all 
orders  of  the  public  utilities  commission  herein  provided  for  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  of  said  Territory. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress,  or  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  with 
the  approval  of  Congress,  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 
Approved.  June  1G,  1916. 

[Public— No.  97.] 

[S.  5658.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  an  act  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  amending  the  franchise  held  by  the  Honolulu  (ias  Company,  Limi- 
ted, by  extending  it  to  include  all  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  in  Conyress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  (he  or  they  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  W.  W.  Dimond), 
(las  Company,  Limited,  by  extending  it  to  include  all  of  the  island  of  Oahu, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,"  is  hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  and  section 
one  of  act  thirty  of  the  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  as  amended  and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  April  twenty-first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four  (section  nine  hundred  and  five  of  the  revised  laws  of 
Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Manufacture  and  supply:  W.  W.  Dimond,  of  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  his  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  or  such  cor- 
poration as  he  or  they  shall  cause  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  (he  or  they  being  hereinfater  referred  to  as  W.  W.  Dimond), 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  manufacture  and  supply  gas  for  use 
as  a  fuel,  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  otherwise,  in  Honolulu,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  charter,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  of  the  island  of  Oahu." 

Sec.  2.  That  said  act  thirty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  of  said 
Territory  as  amended  and  approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April 
twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  thereto  to  he  known  as  section  7A  (and  to  he  known  as  section 
911  A,  revised  laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen),  and  reading  as 
follows  : 

"The  franchise  and  the  person  or  corporation  holding  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject as  to  reasonableness  of  rates,  prices  and  charges,  and  in  all  other  respecls 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  revised  laws 
of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  creating  a  public  Utilities  commission 
and  all  amendments  thereof  for  the  regulation  of  the  public  utililios  in  saitl 
Territory,  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  expressly  conferred  upon  or  required 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  Works  or  the  courts  (^  said  act  creating  said 
franchise,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  required  of  said  public  utilities  com- 
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mission  and  any  commission  of  similar  character  that  may  hereafter  be  created 
by  the  laws  of  said  Territory." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  public  utilities  commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is 
hereby  granted  the  power  to  order  the  Honolulu  Gas  Company,  Limited,  -its 
successors  or  assigns,  to  make  extensions  of  its  service  lines  within  the  island 
of  Oahu  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  said  extension  is  a  public 
necessity  and  that  said  extension  or  extensions  can  be  made  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit  on  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  same :  Provided,  That  all  orders 
of  the  public  utilities  commission  herein  provided  for  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts  of  said  Territory. 

Sec  4.  That  Congress  or  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 

Approved,  June  16,  1916. 

[Public— No.  99.] 

[S.  5776.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  certain  public-utility  company  franchises  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  public-utility 
company  operating  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  under  any  franchise  or 
charter  heretofore  approved  or  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall,  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  each  calendar  year,  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  said  company  operates  such  per  centum  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  said  company  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  as  its  fran- 
chise now  requires  it  to  pay  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sec  2.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  enactment  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  June  16,  1916. 

[Public— No.  126.] 

[S.  5777.1 

AN  ACT  To  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  an  act  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended  by  Congress,  relating  to  the  granting  of  a  franchise 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  maintaining,  distributing,  and  supplying  of  electric 
light  and  power  within  the  Lihue  district  and  the  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai, 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  manu- 
facture, maintenance,  distribution,  and  supply  of  electric  light  and  power 
within  the  Lihue  district  and  the  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,"  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  April  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  is  hereby  amended  by  Congress,  and  as  thus  amended  is 
hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  as  follows : 

"Act  153. 

"An  act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  manufacture,  maintenance,  distri- 
bution, and  supply  of  electric  light  and  power  within  the  Lihue  district  and 
the  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Section  1. 
That  Hans  Isenberg,  of  Lihue,  county  of  Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  his  asso- 
ciates, successors,  and  assigns,  or  such  corporation  as  he  or  they  shall  cause 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (he  and  they 
being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "  association  "),  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested 
with  the  right,  authority,  and  privilege  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  manufacture,  sell,  furnish,  and  supply  electric  light,  electric  current,  or 
electric  power  in  the  Lihue  district  and  the  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  lighting  the  streets,  roads,  public  or  private  buildings, 
or  for  motive  power,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  they  may  deem  advisable, 
and  from  time  to  time  for  said  term  of  fifty  years,  for  the  purposes  herein  men- 
tioned, to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  suitable  poles,  lines,  wires,  cables, 
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lamps,  lamp-posts,  conductors,  conduits,  and  such  other  appliances  and  ap- 
purtenances as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  transmission, 
distribution,  or  supply  of  electricity  to  consumers  thereof  under,  along,  upon, 
and  over  the  streets,  sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and  lanes  in  the 
Lihue  district  and  the  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  connect,  by  means  of  the  said  line,  wires,  and  conductors,  any  manufac- 
tory, private  or  public  buildings,  lamps,  lamp-posts,  or  other  structure  or  object 
with  the  place  of  supply. 

"  Sec.  -J.  That  all  poles,  lines,  wires,  cables,  lamps,  lamp-posts,  conductors, 
conduits,  and  other  appliances  constructed,  maintained,  or  operated  under, 
along,  upon,  or  over  the  streets,  sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  alleys,  and 
lanes  in  the  said  Lihue  district  and  the  said  Koloa  district  shall  be  so  con- 
structed, maintained,  and  operated  by  the  association  as  to  not  unnecessarily 
interfere  with  the  use  of  such  streets,  sidewalks,  roads,  squares,  bridges, 
alleys,  and  lanes  by  the  public. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  said  association,  its  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns, 
shall  be  responsible  for  any  damages  either  to  person  or  property  resulting  from 
any  act  of  negligence  on  its  part  which  may  occur  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of 
any  of  the  privileges  herein  granted. 

'•  Sec.  4.  That  if  said  association,  its  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns, 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  do  or  perform  or  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  continues  to  refuse  or  fail 
to  perform  or  comply  therewith  after  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  comply  therewith,  said 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  governor  and  of  the  attorney  general,  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
before  any  appropriate  tribunal  to  have  the  franchise  hereby  granted  and  all 
rights  and  privileges  accruing  hereunder  forfeited  and  declared  null  and  void, 
and  in  case  of  a  forfeiture  of  this  franchise  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  county 
of  Kauai,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
all  the  property  of  the  association  within  the  said  Lihue  district  and  the  said 
Koloa  district  at  the  value  thereof,  such  value  to  be  determined  as  provided 
in  section  sixteen  hereof:  Provided,  That  notice  of  such  desire  and  intention 
to  purchase  is  given  to  the  association  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  the  county 
of  Kauai  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  within  sixty  days  after  the  for- 
feiture of  this  franchise. 

"  Kk<\  o.  That  the  association  shall  have  the  right  to  maintain,  operate,  and 
use  electric  meters  or  other  means  of  measuring  electric  light,  power,  or  cur- 
rent supply  from  time  to  time  and  to  locate  the  same  at  such  places  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  its  protection.  That  such  association  shall  have  the 
right  to  charge,  receive,  and  collect  from  all  consumers  of  electricity  such  reason- 
able prices  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  associa- 
tion, but  such  charge  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  20  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
or  one  thousand  watt  hours,  nor  exceed  such  rate  or  rates  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  association  shall  have  the  right  to  charge,  receive, 
and  collect  from  each  consumer  of  electricity  for  light  the  sum  of  not  exceeding 
$2  per  month,  and  from  each  consumer  of  electricity  for  power  the1  sum  of 
not  exceeding  $1  per  month  for  one-horsepower  apparatus  connected  to  the 
service  of  tin1  association:  And  provided  further.  That  should  electricity  be 
required  of  said  association  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  the  county  of  Kauai, 
or  any  successor  of  either,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  public 
purposes,  said  association  shall  not  charge  therefor  more  than  10  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  or  one  thousand  watt  hours:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
franchise  and  the  association  holding  the  same  shall  be  subject,  as  to  reason- 
ableness of  rates,  prices,  and  charges,  and  in  all  other  respects,  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen,  creating  a  public  utilities  commission,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereof,  for  the  regulation  of  the  public  utilities  in  said  Territory;  re- 
serving, however,  to  said  association  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Hawaii  from  every  order  of  said  commission  as  provided  in  said  chapter. 

"SEC.  6.  That  said  association  shall  have  the  right  to  charge  consumers  or 
applicants  for  the  use  of  electricity  for  one-half  of  the  cost  and  expenses  of 
making  connections  between  the  company's  main  line  and  the  premises  where 
the  electricity  is  to  be  used,  such  cost  and  expenses  to  include  the  price  of  all 
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wire,  poles,  insulators,  and  other  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  be  used  in 
making- such  connections,  the  reasonableness  of  said  charges  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  in  interest  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  public  utilities 
commission :  Provided,  however,  That  the  association  shall  not  be  required  to 
make,  construct,  or  maintain  said  connections  as  aforesaid  or  supply  light  or 
power  unless  the  applicant  or  applicants  for  such  light  or  power,  if  required, 
shall  deposit  in  advance  with  the  association  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  making  and  constructing  such  connections 
and  for  current  for  a  period  of  one  month  in  advance. 

"  Sec.  7.  That  the  association  shall  not  be  required  to  extend,  construct,  or 
maintain  its  main  lines  beyond  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet  unless  there 
be  an  applicant  for  each  three  hundred  feet  of  extension,  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  unless  each  applicant  shall,  in  addition  to  the  other  requirements  in  this 
Act  provided,  agree  to  take,  install,  and  maintain  five  forty-watt  lamps  or  one 
horsepower  of  power  apparatus  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  the  association  shall  have  the  right  to  discontinue  or  cut  off 
the  supply  of  electricity  to  any  consumer  who  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  amount 
due  for  electricity  supplied  by  said  association  within  such  reasonable  time  as 
said  association  may  fix  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  such  discontinuance 
of  service  or  supply  of  electricity  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  or  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  association  in  any  remedy  or  remedies  now  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
authorized  by  law  for  the  recovery  and  collection  of  the  amount  due. 

"  Sec.  9.  That  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kauai  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  and  from  time  to  time  change,  amend,  or  add  to  reasonable 
rules  regulating  the  placing  of  poles  and  wires,  the  insulation  of  wires  and 
apparatus  carrying  electric  current,  and  the  maintenance  in  good  repair  of 
all  poles,  wires,  and  apparatus,  and  generally  concerning  the  manufacture  and 
supply  of  electricity  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  public  safety 
and  welfare.  If  at  any  time  the  association,  after  reasonable  notice  given  to  it 
in  writing,  shall  fail  to  observe  or  execute  the  rules  and  regulations  hereinabove 
provided  for  relative  to  the  placing  of  poles  and  wires,  the  insulation  of  wires 
and  apparatus  carrying  electric  current,  and  the  repair  of  all  poles  and  appli- 
ances, the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kauai,  after  giving  the  associa- 
tion reasonable  notice  thereof  in  writing  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  may  proceed 
to  remedy  such  repair,  and  the  cost  of  such  repairs  or  charges  may  be  recovered 
from  the  association  by  the  county  of  Kauai. 

"  Sec  10.  That  the  entire  plant,  corporation,  books,  and  accounts  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Kauai  or  other  officer  appointed  by  either  of  them  for  that  purpose. 

"  Sec,  11.  That  the  association  shall,  within  one  month  after  the  expiration 
of  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Kauai  a  detailed 
statement  showing  all  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  shall,  at  the  time,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of 
Kauai  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  county,  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  association  from  all  electric  light  or  power  furnished  to  con- 
sumers during  the  preceding  year ;  and  all  its  books,  papers,  records,  and  ac- 
counts shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  county,  and  his  respective  agents  appointed  for  such  purpose. 

"  Sec  12.  That  said  association  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire,  hold,  or  take 
over,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  property,  both  real,  personal  or  mixed,  and 
such  other  property  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  essential  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  business.  Said  association  and  the  directors  thereof  shall,  how- 
ever, not  have  the  right  to  purchase  franchises  or  property  of  whatever  nature 
of,  nor  shares  of  stock  in,  nor  bonds  of,  another  company  or  corporation  of  like 
nature  operating  in  the  Lihue  district  and  Koloa  district,  county  of  Kauai, 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"  Sec  13.  That  the  said  association,  whenever  from  time  to  time  it  shall 
deem  it  expedient  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  association,  shall  have 
the  power  to  borrow  money  and  secure  the  payment  thereof,  with  interest 
agreed  upon,  by  mortgage  of  all  or  any  part  of  its  property  and  the  franchise 
and  privilege  granted  or  obtained  by  virtue  of  this  Act;  or,  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable,  bonds  may  be  issued,  secured  by  deed  of  trust  of  such  property  as 
aforesaid,  not  to  exceed  sixty  per  centum  of  the  actual  value  thereof,  together 
with  all  future  acquired  property,  as  well  as  the  income  and  receipts  of  the 
property  from  whatever  sources  derived,  and  in  such  form  and  under  such 
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terms  as  said  association  may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  operate  to  prevent  said  association  from  obtaining  the 
usual  business  credits  or  making  promissory  notes  without  security:  And  pro- 
vided furt lit  r,  That  the  association  shall  not  issue  stock  in  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  to  it  in  cash,  nor  shall  issue  bonds  at  less  than  ninety  per  centum  of 
their  par  value;  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  its  stock  and  bonds  shall  he  applied 
to  capital  expenditures.  No  member  of  the  association,  or  any  assignee  or 
successor  of  the  same,  and  no  stockholder  or  officer  thereof  shall  become  in- 
terested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  made  by  the  association,  its 
assignees  or  successors,  in  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  works. 

••  Sec.  11.  It  Is  further  provided  that  the  right  hereby  granted  shall  cease 
and  determine  if  operations  hereunder  are  not  commenced  by  beginning  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  other  works  for  manufacturing  or  supplying 
electric  light  and  power,  or  by  placing  poles  and  wiring  the  same,  or  construct- 
ing conduits  and  laying  wires  therein  In  any  of  the  streets,  roads,  or  other 
places  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  electric  light  and  power,  within  one  year 
from  and  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  also  If  sufficient  works  are  not  completed  and  in  operation  to  supply 
electric  light  and  power,  and  if  electric  light  and  power  is  not  supplied  within 
one  year  after  such  commencement. 

"SEC.  15.  That  this  franchise  may  at  any  time  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right 
privileges,  and  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  ex- 
elusive. 

'•  Sec.  16.  That  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  county  of  Kauai,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  six  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  association,  given  pursuant  to  proper 
authority,  when  so  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
acquire  by  purchase  all  the  property  of  the  association,  subject  to  the  then 
existing  charges  thereon. 

"The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  association  for  such  purchase  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion, or,  in  case  it  should  fail  to  do  so  within  thirty  days  after  having  been 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  purchaser,  then  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hawaii,  one  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  third  by  the  two  so  appointed; 
or,  in  case  they  should  fail  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  within  thirty  days, 
then  by  said  chief  justice,  any  such  action  by  the  chief  justice  to  be  taken  only 
after  giving  to  each  party  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  but  such 
amount  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  actual  cost  or  the  actual  value  of  the  tan- 
gible property  or  the  actual  cost  of  reproducing  or  replacing  it,  less  depreciation 
and  less  the  charges  thereon.  The  value  of  the  franchise  or  good  will  or  any 
Other  Intangible  element  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  to 
be  paid. 

"Either  the  association  or  the  purchaser  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Hawaii  from  the  decision  of  such  commission  by  filing  a  written  notice  of 
appeal  with  the  commission  within  five  days  after  the  decision  is  rendered.  It 
shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  immediately  to  certify  up  to 
the  supreme  court  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  showing  in  such  certificate  the 
valuation  claimed  by  the  association,  the  valuation  claimed  by  the  purchaser, 
and   the  valuation   as  determined  by  the  commission.      Such   certificate  shall   be 

accompanied  by  copies  of  all  papers,  documents,  and  evidence  upon  which  the 

decision  of  the  commission  was  based  and  a  copy  of  such  decision.  Upon  any 
such  appeal  the  supreme  court  may  in  its  behalf  take  or  require  further  evi- 
dence to  be  introduced  by  either  party. 

"Within  six  months  after  the  determination  of  the  purchase  price  as  afore- 
said the  same  shall  he  paid  to  the  association,  and  thereupon  the  franchise 
granted  hereby  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  all  the  property  of  said  asso- 
ciation shall  become  the  property  of  such  purchaser  without  any  further  con- 
veyance; but  said  association  shall  make  all  such  further  conveyances  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  purchaser  and  approved  by  said  commission  or  said  court  on 
appeal." 

Approved,  June  30,  1916. 
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[Pkivate — No.  156.] 

[H.   R.  1636.] 

AN  ACT  For  the  relief  of  Karen  S.  Sorenson  and  James  Lyle. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Karen  S.  Sorenson  and 
James  Lyle,  doing  business  as  copartners  at  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Sorenson  and  Lyle,  for  use  of  marine  railway, 
work  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  making  necessary  repairs  to  the 
schooner  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  which  said  schooner  was  damaged  as  the 
result  of  a  collision  with  the  United  States  ship  Iroquois  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  coast  of  Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  on  May  fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  $1,019.69. 

Approved,  September  8,  1916. 

[Public— No.  171.] 

[H.  R.  9525.] 

AN  ACT  To  establish  a  national  park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tracts  of  land  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii  and  on  the  island  of  Maui,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  hereinafter 
described,  shall  be  perpetually  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  known  as  Hawaii  National  Park.  Said  tracts  of  land  are  described  as 
follows : 

First.  All  that  tract  of  land  comprising  portions  of  the  lands  of  Kapapala 
and  Keauhou,  in  the  district  of  Kau,  and  Kahaualea,  Panaunui,  and  Apua,  in 
the  district  of  Puna,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  containing  approximately  thirty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  bounded  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  west  edge  of  the  Keamoku  Aa  Flow  (lava  flow  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three),  from  which  point  the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to 
Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Ohaikea  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  degrees  twenty  minutes,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
running  by  true  azimuths:  (First)  Along  the  wrcst  edge  of  the  Keamoku  lava 
flow  in  a  northeasterly  and  northwesterly  direction,  the  direct  azimuth  and 
distance  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  degrees  ten  minutes,  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet;  (second)  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  degrees, 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  across  the  land  of  Kapapala 
and  Keauhou  to  a  marked  point  on  the  Humuula  trail;  (third)  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  across  the  land  of  Keauhou  to  the  top  of  the  fault  north  of  the 
Kau  road;  (fourth)  along  the  fault  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  direction 
azimuth  and  distance  being  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  degrees  and  thirty  minutes, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  (fifth)  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  degrees,  six  thousand  feet,  to  a  point  near  the  southwest  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Olaa ;  (sixth)  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  degrees  ten  minutes, 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Hilo  and  Keauhou  roads;  (seventh)  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  degrees 
and  twenty  minutes,  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  land  of  Keaau  ;  (eighth)  three  hundred  and  thirty -two 
degrees  and  ten  minutes,  seven  thousand  feet,  along  the  land  of  Kahaualea ; 
(ninth)  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  degrees,  thirty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  more  or  less,  across  the  land  of  Kahaualea,  passing 
through  the  north  corner  of  the  land  of  Panaunui,  to  the  north  corner  of  the  land 
of  Laeapuki;  (tenth)  thirty -one  degrees  thirty  minutes,  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  land  of  Laeapuki  and  across  the  land  of 
Panaunui;  (eleventh)  eighty-nine  degrees  and  ten  minutes,  thirty-two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  across  the  land  of  Panaunui,  Apua,  and 
Keauhou  to  "  Palilele-o-Kalihipaa,"  the  boundary  point  of  the  Keauhou-Kapa- 
pala  boundary;  (twelfth)  fifty-one  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  feet,  across  the  land  of  Kapapala;   (thirteenth)  one  hundred 
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and  two  degrees  antl  fifty  minutes,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  across  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  a  small  cone  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  southwest  of  Puu   Koae  trigonometrical  station;    (fourteenth)   one 

hundred  and  sixty-six  degrees  twenty  minutes,  twenty-one  thousand  feet, 
across  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Second.  All  that  tract  of  land  comprising  portions  of  the  lands  of  Kapapala 
and  Kahuku,  in  the  district  of  Kau,  island  of  Hawaii;  Keauhou  second,  in  the 
district  of  North  Kona  ;  and  Kaohc,  in  the  district  of  Hamakua.  containing 
Seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  bounded  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  Pohaku  Hanalei  of  Humuula,  a  small  cone  on  the  brow  of  Mauna 
Loa,  and  at  the  common  boundary  points  of  the  lands  of  Humuula,  Kapapala, 
and  Kaohe,  from  which  the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to  Government  survey 
trigonometrical  station  Omaokoili  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  decrees  twelve 
minutes  eighteen  seconds,  seventy-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet,  and  running  by  true  azimuths:  First,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  de- 
grees, live  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  feet;  second,  twenty-eight  decrees, 
thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  third,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  degrees,  twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  fourth, 
two  hundred  and  eight  degrees,  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
feet;  fifth,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  degrees,  fifteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Third.  A  strip  of  land  of  sufficient  width  for  a  road  to  connect  the  two  tracts 
of  land  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  above  described,  the  width  and  location  of 
which  strip  shall  he  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fourth.  All  that  tract  of  land  comprising  portions  of  the  lands  of  Honuaula 
and  Kula,  in  the  district  of  Makawao,  and  Kipahulu,  Kaupo,  and  Kahikinui, 
in  the  district  of  Hana.  on  the  island  of  Maui,  containing  approximately  twenty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  hounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
point  called  Kolekole,  on  the  summit  near  the  most  western  point  of  the  rim  of 
the  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  running  by  approximate  azimuths  and  distances : 
First,  hundred  and  ninety-three  degress  forty-five  minutes  nineteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  west  slope  of  the  crater  of  Haleakala  to 
a  point  called  Puu-o-Ili ;  second,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  degrees  twenty- 
three  thousand  feet  up  the  western  slope  and  across  Koolau  Gap  to  the  point 
where  the  southwest  boundary  of  Koolau  Forest  Reserve  crosses  the  east  rim 
of  Koolau  Gap;  third,  three  hundred  and  six  degrees  thirty  minutes  seventeen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  southwest  boundary  of  Koolau 
Forest  Reserve  to  a  point  called  Palalia,  on  the  east  rim  of  the  crater  of  Halea- 
kala; fourth,  along  the  east  rim  of  the  crater  of  Haleakala,  the  direct  azimuth 
and  distance  being  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  degrees  fifteen  minutes  eighteen 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  rim  of  Kaupo  Gap,  shown  on 
Hawaiian  Government  survey  maps  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  feet;  fifth,  eighty-eight  degrees  forty-five  minutes  three  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  across  Kaupo  Gap  to  a  point  called  Kaumikaohu,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  Kipahulu  and  Kahikinui ;  sixth,  one  hundred 
and  two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  along  the  south  slope  of  the  crater  of  Haleakala  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  valid  existing  claim, 
location,  or  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  for  home- 
stead, mineral,  right  of  way,  or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  or  shall  affect 
the  rights  of  any  such  claimant,  locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  land.  Whenever  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  park 
the  Act  of  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  applicable  to  the 
location  of  rights  of  way  in  certain  national  parks  and  the  national  forests  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes,  shall  he  and  remain  applicable  to  the  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  park.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  wise,  grant  easements  or  rights  of 
way  for  steam,  electric,  or  similar  transportation  upon  or  across  the  park. 

SEC.  S.  That  no  lands  located  within  flu1  park  boundaries  now  held  in  private 
or  municipal  ownership  shall  be  affected  by  or  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  park  shall  he  under  the  executive  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  whose  duty  it.  shall  he.  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
preservation   from    injury   of   all    timber,    birds,    mineral    deposits,    and    natural 
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curiosities  or  wonders  within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural 
condition  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  grant 
leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  at  such  annual  rental  as  he  may 
determine,  of  parcels  of  land  in  said  park  of  not  more  than  twenty  acres  in  all 
to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  company  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors ;  but  no  such  lease  shall  include 
any  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  or  interest  in  said  park  or  exclude  the  public 
from  free  and  convenient  approach  thereto  or  convey,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  any  exclusive  privilege  within  the  park  except  upon  the  premises 
held  thereunder  and  for  the  time  granted  therein ;  and  every  such  lease  shall 
require  the  lessee  to  observe  and  obey  each  and  every  provision  in  any  Act  of 
Congress  and  every  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  the  use,  care,  management,  or  government  of  the  park,  or  any  object 
or  property  therein,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such  lease.  The  Secretary 
may  in  his  discretion  grant  to  persons  or  corporations  now  holding  leases  of 
land  in  the  park,  upon  the  surrender  thereof,  new  leases  hereunder,  upon  the 
terms  and  stipulations  contained  in  their  present  leases,  with  such  modifications, 
restrictions,  and  reservations  as  he  may  prescribe.  All  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
leases  and  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected  with 
the  park  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  same  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  therein. 
The  Secretary  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  permit  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  in  said  park  for  scientific  purposes :  Provided,  That  no  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance,  supervision,  and  improvement  of  said  park  in  excess 
of  $10,000  annually  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  first  been  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law:  And  provided  further,  That  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  improvement  or  maintenance  of  said  park  until  proper  convey- 
ances shall  be  made  to  the  United  States  of  such  perpetual  easements  and  rights 
of  way  over  private  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  said  park  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  find  necessary  to  make  said  park  reasonably 
accessible  in  all  its  parts,  and  said  Secretary  shall  when  such  easements  and 
rights  of  way  have  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States  report  the  same  to 
Congress. 
Approved,  August  1,  1916. 

[Public— No.  178.] 

[H.  R.  16640.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  street  railway  system  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo, 
county  of  Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  approved  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  as  amended  by  an  Act  approved  July  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  street  railway  system  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,"  as  amended  by  an  Act  approved  July  twenty-fifth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (f)  thereof,  and  inserting  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  which  shall 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  public  utilities  commission  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

"(c)  'County  of  Hawaii'  shall  mean  the  present  county  of  Hawaii,  or  such 
political  division  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time,  designate,  including 
the  district  hereafter  defined." 

Sec.  2.  That  wherever  the  words  "  board  "  or  "  governor "  or  "  board  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor  "  are  contained  in  said  Act,  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted "  commission,"  it  being  the  intention  to  grant  the,  powers  granted  in  said 
original  Act  to  said  board  and  the  governor  to  said  commission,  excepting,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  word  "board"  is  used  in  subsections  (a),  (f),  and  (h) 
of  section  four  of  said  original  Act,  the  said  word  "  board  "  shall  refer  to  and 
mean  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  four  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  subsection 
(e)  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 
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'if)  The  construction  of  the  railway  shall  be  commenced  and  at  least  the 
Bum  of  $20,000  shall  have  been  expended  or  contracted  to  be  expended  on  or 
before  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  at  least  two  miles  shall 
be  completed,  equipped  and  ready  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  within 
two  years  after  such  commencement. 

"At  least  two  additional  miles  of  railway  shall  be  completed,  equipped  and 
ready  for  operation  within  six  years  from  the  passage  of  the  amendatory  Act 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  east1  of  failure  to  comply  with 
mkIi  requirements  the  privileges  granted  by  section  two  of  this  Act  shall  cease 
as  to  any  streets   roads,  thoroughfares,  or  places  not  then  occupied: 

"Provided,  That  if  there  is  any  period  during  which  work  shall  be  suspended 
by  reason  of  bona  fide  actions,  suits,  or  Injunctions,  Instituted  through  no  fault 
Of  the  association,  hut  causing  delay  in  the  construction  or  commencement  of 
operations  of  said  railway,  the  time  so  lost  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  period-;  of  limitation  above  specified. 

"Additions  and  extensions  of  the  railway  snail  he  constructed  by  the  asocia- 
tion,  and  when  so  constructed,  or  constructed  by  others,  shall  thereafter  be 
maintained  and  operated  by  it  whenever,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  it  shall  be  directed  so  to  do  by  the  public  utilities  commission  of  said 
Territory  :  Provided,  That  the  commission  shall  not  so  direct  unless.  Id  its 
opinion,  the  earnings  of  the  association  when  operating  such  additions  and  ex- 
tensions, together  with  its  previously  existing  railway  system,  will  be  sufficient 
for  its  reasonable  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation,  interest,  and  sinking 
fund  on  its  Indebtedness,  and  dividends  of  eight  per  centum  per  annum  on  its 
issued  stock;  and  the  commission  may  likewise  permit  the  association  to  cease 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  any  portion  of  the  railway  system  whenever 
in  its  opinion  conditions  so  warrant    »r  require." 

Sec.  4.  Thai  section  eight  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  para- 
graph in  said  section  relating  to  a  public  utility  board. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  twelve  of  said  Ad  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  ••chapter  sixty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,"  in  lines  ten 
and  eleven  thereof,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "chapter  fifty-two 
of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen." 

SBC.  6.  That  section  fifteen  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same 
shall   read  as   follows  : 

"Sec.  15.  That  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  hereby  granted  to  the 
association  shall  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  in  this  Act  contained." 

Sec.  7.  That  section  sixteen  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same 
shall  read  as  follows : 

••  SEC.  16.  That  all  property  of  every  kind  and  nature  forming  or  used  ns  a 
part  of  the  railway  and  power  system  of  the  association,  including  this  fran- 
chise, shall  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  taxation  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  amendatory  Act." 

SEC.  8.  That  section  seventeen  of  this  Act  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 
Strike  out    all   after  paragraph   two  and   insert    in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

The  association  shall  pay  to  the  county  of  Hawaii,  within  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  each  year,  two  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts 
derived  from  transportation  (hiring  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

••  No  member  of  the  association,  or  of  any  assignee  or  successor  of  the  same, 
and  no  stockholder  or  officer  of  any  corporation  securing  any  or  all  of  the 
rights  herein  granted  to  the  association  shall  become  Interested,  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  any  contract  made  by  the  association,  its  assignees  or  successors. 
for  the  construction  of  any  pari  of  the  railway  or  for  the  supply  of  its  rolling 
stock." 

SEC.  '.*.  That  section  nineteen  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the 
same  Bhall  read  ;is  follows : 

'•  Si.c.  IP.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  county  of  Hawaii,  or  any  political 
subdivision    thereof,    within    or    Including    the   district    of    South    Bllo,    may    at 

any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage 

of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  six  months'  notice 
in  writing  to  the  association,  given  pursuant  to  proper  authority,  when  so  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  acquire  by  purchase 
all  the  property  of  the  association,  subject  p,  the  then  existing  charges  thereon. 
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"  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  association  for  such  purchase  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  association, 
or,  in  case  it  should  fail  to  do  so  within  thirty  days  after  having  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  purchaser,  then  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Hawaii,  one  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  third  by  the  two  so  appointed ;  or,  in 
case  they  should  fail  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  within  thirty  days,  then 
by  said  chief  justice,  any  such  action  by  the  chief  justice  to  be  taken  only 
after  giving  to  each  party  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard ;  but  such 
amount  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  actual  cost  or  the  actual  value  of  the 
tangible  property  or  the  actual  cost  of  reproducing  or  replacing  it,  less  depre- 
ciation and  less  the  charges  thereon.  The  value  of  the  franchise  or  good  will 
or  any  other  intangible  element  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  to  be  paid. 

"  Either  the  association  or  the  purchaser  may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Hawaii  from  the  decision  of  such  commission  by  filing  a  written  notice  of 
appeal  with  the  commission  within  five  days  after  the  decision  is  rendered. 
It  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  immediately  to  certify  up  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  showing  in  such  certificate 
the  valuation  claimed  by  the  association,  the  valuation  claimed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  valuation  as  determined  by  the  commission.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  accompanied  by  copies  of  all  papers,  documents,  and  evidence  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  commission  was  based  and  a  copy  of  such  decision. 
Upc  1  any  such  appeal  the  supreme  court  may  in  its  behalf  take  or  require 
further  evidence  to  be  introduced  by  either  party. 

"  Within  six  months  after  the  determination  of  the  purchase  price,  as  afore- 
said, the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  association,  and  thereupon  the  franchise 
granted  hereby  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  all  the  property  of  said  associa- 
tion shall  become  the  property  of  such  purchaser  without  any  further  con- 
veyance; but  said  association  shall  make  all  such  further  conveyances  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  purchaser  and  approved  by  said  commission  or  said  court  on 
appeal." 

Approved,  August  7,  1916, 

[Public— No.  225.] 

[H.  R.  15777.] 

AN  ACT  To  ratify  approve,  and  confirm  an  Act  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended  by  Congress,  relating  to  the  granting  of  a  franchise 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  supplying  gas  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo, 
county  of  Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  entitled  "An  Act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  and  supplying  gas  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of 
Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  April 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  is  hereby  amended  by  Congress,  and 
as  thus  amended  is  hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  as  follows : 

"Act  152.  An  Act  granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
supplying  gas  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii,  Territory  of 
Hawaii :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

Section  1.  Manufacture  and  supply  of  gas. — John  T.  Baker,  of  Hilo, 
county  of  Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  his  associates,  successors,  and  assigns, 
or  such  corporation  as  he  or  they  shall  cause  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  its  successors  and  assigns  (he  and  they  being 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  association),  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  manufacture  and  supply  gas  for  use  as  a  fuel,  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, and  otherwise,  in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii,  for  the 
term  of  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  Act  contained. 

Sec  2.  Erection  of  buildings,  and  so  forth. — The  association  shall  have  the 
right  to  erect  and  maintain  at  such  places,  within  the  limits  mentioned  in 
section  one,  as  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Hawaii  shall  approve, 
such  buildings,  machinery,  and  appurtenances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  storage  of  such  gas,  together  with  its  various  by- 
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products,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  during  the  existence  of  the 
rights  hereby  granted. 

Laying  pipes,  and  so  forth,  in  streets. — The  association,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  such  gas,  shall  have  the  right  from  time  to  time  to  lay 
pipes  or  oilier  conduits  in  or  under  the  streets,  roads,  and  places  in  the  said 
icl  of  South  Iliin,  and  whenever  supply  pipes  and  mains  shall  be  laid  in 
any  block  connections  shall  be  made  and  pipes  shall  be  laid  from  said  main  to 
the  curb  line  of  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  gas  to  the  prop<  rty 
srs  adjoining  such  street,  and  each  of  such  connections  shall  be  provided 
with  stopcocks  in  side  of  such  curh  line:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prevent  the  laying  down  of  additional  branches  or  connections  at  any  time 
when  future  requirements  render  the  same  necessary.  But  the  methods  by 
which  such  streets,  roads,  and  places  are  to  he  used  shall  be  subject  to  prior 
consent  and  approval  of  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  and  all  instructions  and 
din -•tiens  made  by  said  hoard  shall  be  strictly  followed  to  the  end  that  the 
general  public  shall  be  inconvenience,  1  as  little  as  possible:  And  provided  like- 
wise, That  whenever  any  street,  road,  or  other  place  shall  be  excavated  and 
or  trenches  made  therein  for  laying,  maintaining,  replacing,  or  repairing 
such  pipes,  conduits,  or  connections,  such  holes  or  trenches  shall  be  safeguarded 
and  refilled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  pavement,  if  any,  and  such  street,  road, 
or  other  place  shall  be  replaced  in  good  order  and  like  condition  by  the  asso- 
ciation: Provided,  That  if  such  repair  or  restoration  shall  not  he  made  to  the 
action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  within  a  reasonable  time,  whereof  they 
si  'id  be  the  judge,  they  may  cause-  it  to  be  -lone  at  the  expense  of  the  associa- 
tion: And  provided  further,  That  the  association  may  be  required  to  furnish 
to  the  hoard  o  isors,  before  making  any  street  excavations  or  altera- 

b  good  and  sufficient  lend  for  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  hoard  of  super- 
visors   to    Insure    prompt    replacement    of    such    portions    of    the    streets    and 
snts  ther 

Sec.  I.  bates.— The  association  shall   also   have  the   right   to  main- 

tain and  use  gas  n  >ther  means  for  measuring  the  amount  of  gas  used, 

from  time  to  time  and.  in  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to 
operate  the  same  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  use  of  such  gas,  and  shall 
also  have  ih(>  right  to  charge,  receive,  and  colled  from  all  consumers  of  gas 
reasonable  pri.es  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  fix  and  determine,  bul  not  at 
any  time  to  exceed  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  with  a  discount  of  ten  per  c<  n- 
Itmi  on  all  payments  made  within  ten  days  after  due  and,  demanded:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  prices  charged  to  all  consumers  substantially  under  the 
same  conditions  and  circumstances  shall  be  equal,  and  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  charge  consumers  or  intended  consumers  of  gas  for  the  cost  and  e 
making  connections  between  the  mains  and  premises  where  such  gas  is  to  be 
used,  and  may  also  include  the  price  for  all  connection  pipe,  gas  fixtures,  and 
other  material  necessary:  Provided,  That  (he  association  shall  be  subject  as  to 
reasonableness  of  rates,  prices,  and  charges,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  provi- 
sions of  act  eighty-nine  of  the  session  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
said    Territory,    creating  Ic-utilities    commission,    and    all    amendments 

thereof  for  the  regulation  of  public  utilities  in  said  T<  Titory,  and  of  act  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  session  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  d\' 
-aid   Territory,   as  amended   and   approved   by   an   A.ct  of  Congress   appi 
March  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

,5.  Cutting  off  service.-  The  association  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  gas  from  any  consume]-  who  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay 
amounts  due  for  gas  so  supplied  by  the  association  within  such  reasonable  time 
as  may  he  fixed  for  payment  of  the  same;  but  such  cutting  i^X  shall  not  pre- 
vent (he  association  from  using  any  remedies  now  or  which  may  hereafter  he 
authorized  by  law  for  collecting  debts. 

See.  <;.  The  rights  and  powers  hereby  granted  shall  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  the  least  Inconvenience  to  the  public;  and  the  association 
shall  provide  gas  <»f  the  best  quality  obtainable,  which  quality  shall  he  subject 
to  the  control  of  simh  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  super 
Visors  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  and  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, with  all  appurtenances  to  he  erected,  and  general  plant  to  he  main- 
tained in  connection  therewith,  together  with  the  officers,  books,  and  accounts  of 
the  association,  shall   he  open  to  examination  and   Inspection  at   all   limes  by   tin 

hoard  of  supervisors  or  some  one  duly  authorized  by  them  for  (hat  purpose. 
62657"     im  L916     vol  2        :::» 
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Sec.  7.  Time  of  commencing  work. — It  is  further  provided  that  the  rights 
hereby  granted  shall  cease  and  determine  if  operations  hereunder  are  not 
commenced  by  beginning  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other  works  for 
manufacturing  or  supplying  such  gas,  or  by  laying  pipes  or  conduits  in  any  of 
the  streets,  roads,  or  places,  within  two  years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  also  if  suffi- 
cient works  are  not  completed  and  in  operation  to  supply  gas,  and  if  gas  is  not 
supplied  within  two  years  after  such  commencement. 

Sec.  8.  Mortgages,  bonds. — The  association  shall  have  power  to  mortgage  the 
franchise  hereby  conferred  to  secure  the  payment  of  bonds  or  other  monetary 
obligations  incurred  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  machinery,  pipes,  con- 
duits, and  appurtenances  and  the  manufacturing  and  supplying  of  gas  as 
provided  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Exemption  from  taxation. — All  property  of  every  kind  and  nature, 
forming  or  used  as  part  of  such  gas  system,  including  this  franchise,  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  and  all  taxes  under  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  until  the  expira- 
tion  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  10.  One  month  after  the  expiration  of  each  calendar  year  there  shall  be 
payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  for  and  on  behalf  of  said 
county,  two  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  association  for  all  gas 
furnished  to  consumers  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
twelve  calendar  months. 

Sec.  11.  The  association  shall,  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  each 
calendar  year,  file  with  the  board  of  supervisors  a  detailed  statement  showing 
all  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  preceding  calendar  year;  and  all 
of  its  books,  papers,  records,  and  accounts  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  public  utilities  commission,  the  board,  and  their 
respective  agents  appointed  for  such  purpose.  The  association  shall  not  issue 
stock  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  it  therefor  in  cash,  nor  shall  it  issue 
bonds  at  less  than  ninety  per  centum  of  their  par  value;  and  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  its  stock  and  bonds  shall  be  applied  to  capital  expenditure. 

No  member  of  the  association,  or  any  assignee  or  successor  of  the  same,  and 
no  stockholder  or  officer  thereof  shall  become  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  contract  made  by  the  association,  its  assignees  or  successors,  for  the 
construction  of  any  part  of  the  work. 

Sec  12.  This  franchise  may  at  any  time  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  exclusive. 

Sec  13.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  county  of  Hawaii,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  within  or  including  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  may  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  six  months'  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  association,  given  pursuant  to  proper  authority,  when  so  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  acquire  by  purchase  all  the 
propertv  of  the  association,  subject  to  the  then  existing  charges  thereon. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  association  for  such  purchase  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  association, 
or,  in  case  it  should  fail  to  do  so  within  thirty  days  after  having  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  purchaser,  then  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Hawaii,  one  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  third  by  the  two  so  appointed;  or,  in 
case  they  should  fail  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  within  thirty  days,  then 
by  said  chief  justice,  any  such  action  by  the  chief  justice  to  be  taken  only  after 
giving  to  each  party  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard ;  but  such  amount 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  actual  cost  or  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible  prop- 
erty or  the  actual  cost  of  reproducing  or  replacing  it,  less  depreciation  and  less 
the  charges  thereon.  The  value  of  the  franchise  or  good  will  or  any  other 
intangible  element  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  to  be 

Either  the  association  or  the  purchaser  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Hawaii  from  the  decision  of  such  commission  by  filing  a  written  notice  of 
appeal  with  the  commission  within  five  days  after  the  decision  is  rendered.  It 
shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  immediately  to  certify  up  to 
the  supreme  court  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  showing  in  such  certificate  the 
valuation  claimed  by  the  association,  the  valuation  claimed  by  the  purchaser, 
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and  the  valuation  a*  determined  by  the  commission.     Such  certificate  shall  be 

accompanied  by  copies  of  all  papers,  documents,  and  evidence  upon 

decision  Of  the  commission  was  based  and  a  copy  of  such  decision.      Upon  any 
such  appeal  the  supreme  court  may   in  its  behalf  tide*'  or  require  furl 
dence  to  be  Introduced  by  either  party. 

Within  six  months  after  the  determination  of  the  purchase  price  as  aforesaid 
the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  association,  and  thereupon  the  franchise  granted 
hereby  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  all  the  property  of  said  as- 
become  the  property   of  such  purchaser   without  any   further   coi  :    but 

said  association  shall  make  all  such  further  conveyances  as  may  i»- 
the  purchaser  and  approved  by  said  commission  or  said  court  on  apj 

Approved,  August  21,  191t>. 
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